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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 


As  a  pre&ce  to  the  present  work,  which,  perliaps,  more  £han. 
another  requires  one,  I  adduce  the  letter  of  a  Mend,  by 
which  so  serious  an  undertaking  was  occasioned. 

**  We  have  now,  my  dear  friend,  collected  the  twelre  parts  of 
your  poetical  works,  and  on  reading  them  through,  find  much 
that  is  known,  much  that  is  unknown;  while  much  that  had 
been  forgotten  is  reviyed  by  this  collection.  These  twelve 
Tolumes,  standing  before  us,  m  uniform  appearance,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  r^arding  as  a  whole ;  and  one  would  like  to  sketch 
therefrom  some  image  of  the  author  and  his  talents.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied,  considering  the  vigour  with  which  he  began, 
his  literary  career,  and  the  length  of  time  which  has  since 
elapsed,  tnat  a  dozen  small  volumes  must  appear  incommen- 
soiate.  Nor  can  one  foi^t  that,  with  respect  to  the  detached 
pieces,  they  have  mostly  been  called  forth  by  special  occasions, 
and  reflect  particular  external  objects,  as  well  as  distinct 
grades  of  inward  culture ;  while  it  is  equally  dear,  that  tem- 
porazy  moral  and  aesthetic  maTrims  and  convictions  prevail 
m  them.  As  a  whole,  however,  these  productions  remain 
without  connexion ;  nay,  it  is  often  difficult  to  believe  that 
they  emanate  from  one  and  the  same  writer. 

*'  Your  friends,  in  the  meantime,  have  not  relinquished  the 
inquiry,  and  try,  as  they  become  more  closely  acquainted  with 
your  mode  of  life  and  thought,  to  guess  many  a  riddle,  to  solve 
many  a  problem ;  indeed,  with  the  assistance  of  an  old  liking, 
and  a  connexion  of  many  years*  standing,  they  find  a  chana 
even  in  the  difficulties  vrhicL  present  themselves.  Yet  a  little 
assistance  here  and  there  would  not  be  unacceptable,  and  yoa 
cannot  well  refrise  this  to  our  friendly  entreaties. 

«*The  first  thing,  then,  we  require,  is  that  your  poetical 
works,  arranged  in  the  late  edition  according  to  some  in- 
teznal  relations,  may  be  presented  by  you  in  chronological 
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order,  and  that  the  states  of  life  and  feeling  which  afforded 
the  examples  that  influenced  you,  and  the  theoretical  prin- 
ciples by  which  you  were  goyemed,  may  be  imparted  in 
some  kind  of  connexion.  B^tow  this  labour  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  a  limited  circle,  and  perhaps  it  may  give  rise 
to  something  that  will  be  entertaining  and  useful  to  an 
extensive  on6.  The  author,  to  the  most  advanced  period 
of  his  life,  should  not  relinquish  the  advantage  of  com- 
municating, even  at  a  distance,  with  those  whom  affection 
binds  to  him ;  and  if  it  is  not  granted  to  eveiy  one  to  step 
fbrth  anew,  at  a  certain  age,  wilii  surprising  and  powerful 
productions,  yet  just  at  ttikt  period  of  Hfe  when  know- 
ledge is  most  perfect,  and  consciousness  most  distinct,  it 
must  be  a  very  agreeable  and  re-animating  tadc  to  treat 
finmer  creations  as  new  matter,  and  work  them  up  into  a 
kind  of  Last  Part,  whidi  may  serve  once  more  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  those  who  have  been  previously  edified  with  and 
by  the  artist." 

Ibis  desire,  so  kindly  expressed,  immediately  awakened 
wiAsn  me  an  inclination  to  conqdy  with  it ;  fbr,  if  in  Hie 
early  years  of  life  our  pasdons  lead  us  to  follow  our  own 
course,  and,  in  order  not  to  swerve  from  it,  we  impatiently 
repel  tiie  dosiands  of  others,  so,  in  our  later  days,  it  becomes 
highly  advantageous  to  us,  should  any  ranpalnv  excite  and 
detemdne  us,  cordiidly,  to  new  activity.  1  tiiere&re  instantly 
undertook  tbe  preparatory  labour  of  separating  the  poems  of 
my  twelve  vohnnes,  boOi  great  and  small,  and  of  arranging 
them  according  to  years.  I  strove  to  r^sall  liie  times  and 
circumstances  under  wbicb  each  had  been  produced.  But  the 
task  soon  grew  more  diffiecdt,  as  foil  explanatory  notes  and 
Hlnstrations  were  necessary  to  iiH  iro  the  chastDS  between  those 
which  had  already  been  given  to  the  would.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  all  on  wmch  I  had  orieinaHy  exercised  mjrself  were 
wanting,  many  that  had  been  begun  and  not  finished  were 
also  wanting,  and  of  many  tiiat  were  finished  even  the  external 
fom  had  completely  disappeared,  having  since  been  entirely 
reworked  and  cast  into  a  dififerent  shape.  Besides,  I  had  also 
to  call  to  mind  how  I  had  laboured  in  the  sciences  and  otiier 
arts,  and  what,  in  sudi  apparently  foreign  d^artments,  both 
individually  and  in  conjuoctiQn  wifli  fiiends,  I  had  practised, 
m  nlence,  or  had  laid  before  flie  pubHc. 
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AH  tfaiB  I  wished  to  introduce  W  degrees  for  the  satisfiEic- 
tum  of  my  weU-wishers ;  but  my  efforts  and  reflections  always 
led  me  farther  on ;  siace  while  I  was  anxious  to  comply  with 
that  Teiy  considerate  request,  aad  labeuped  to  set  forth  in 
socoession  my  internal  emotions,  external  influences,  and  the 
steps  which,  theoretically  and  practically,  I  had  trod,  I  was 
carried  out  of  my  narrow  private  sphere  into  the  wide  world. 
The  images  of  a  hundred  important  men,  who  either  directly 
or  indirectly  had  influenced  me,  presented  themselves  to  my 
riew;  and  even  the  prodigious  movements  of  the  great  poh- 
tical  worid,  which  had  operated  most  extensively  upon  me, 
as  well  as  upon  the  whole  mass  of  my  contemporaries,  had  to 
he  pttrtiedinly  considered.  For  this  seems  to  be  the  main 
€kject  of  Biography,  to  exhibit  the  man  in  relation  to  the 
features  of  hu  tmie ;  and  to  eihow  to  what  extent  they  have 
cnposed  or  favoured  has  progress  ;  what  view  of  mankind  and 
the  world  he  has  formed  from  them,  and  how  for  he  himself, 
if  an  artist,  poet,  or  author,  may  externally  reflect  them.  But 
for  this  is  required  what  is  scarcely  attunable,  namely,  that 
the  individual  should  know  himself  and  his  age :  liimH^f^  bo 
for  as  he  has  remained  the  same  under  all  circumstances; 
his  age,  as  that  which  carries  akmg  with  it,  determines  and 
foahions,  both  the  willing  and  the  unwilling ;  so  that  one  may 
venture  to  pronounce,  mat  any  person  bom  ten  years  earlier  ' 
or  later  wonld  have  been  quite  a  different  being,  both  as 
naxda  his  own  culture  and  his  influence  on  others. 

In  this  manner,  from  such  reflections  and  endeavours,  from 
audi  leeoUectioBsand  considerations,  arose  the  present  deline- 
atian ;  and  from  this  point  of  view,  as  to  its  origin,  will  it  be 
the  best  enjoyed  and  used,  and  most  impartially  estimated. 
For  anything  further  it  may  be  needM  to  say,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  half-poetical,  half-historic  mode  of  treat- 
ment,  an  opportunity  will,  no  doubt,  frequently  occur  in  the 
of  the  nazrativeu 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Befobe  ihe  following  translatioii  was  conunenoed,  the 
fiist  Ten  Books  bad  already  appeared  in  America.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  Publisher  to  reprint  these 
without  alteration,  but,  on  comparing  them  with  the 
original,  it  was  perceired  that  the  American  version  was 
not  sufficiently  faithful,  and  therefore  the  present  was 
undertaken.  The  Translator,  however,  is  bound  to 
acknowledge,  that  he  found  many  successful  rendei^^i 
in  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  these  he  has 
engndted  without  hesitation. 

The  title  *^  Truth  and  Poetry*'  is  adopted  in.  common 
with  the  American  translation,  as  the  nearest  rendering 
of  Dichiung  und  Wahrheitj  and  preferable  to  "  Truth  and  K^ 
Fiction,"  which  has  sometimes  been  used.  The  poet,  by 
the  expression  Dkhtung^  did  not  mean  that  he  invented 
incidents  in  the  Auto-Bi(^raphy,  but  merely  that  they 
were  of  a  poetic  or  romantic  character;  while  **  Wahrhni*^ 
implies,  that  they  also  possessed  the  truth  of  history. 
The  "Prose  and  Poetry  of  my  Life"  would,  perhaps, 
convey  to  the  English  reader  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
Author,  although  not  literally  his  words. 


ERRATA. 

Page  442,  Hue  6  from  bottom,  omU  "thai." 
„    451,   ^   4  from  bottQm,>br ''theatrical,'' roui ''tbeovetical'' 
M    464,   „    2  from  the  bottom,/or''thiiA  a  certaixi,'' read ''tliiuarofie 
^^  acertaiiL" 

,^Bf90,  „   9,/or ''co-operation,''rea<2^coipondoB.'' 
„    494,   „   20,/ar'*Dideiit,"re«wf '*Dlderot.» 

495,   „    8  from  bottom, /or  ''eariestaring',''  read  "eaautay." 
602;   „   9  from  bottom,  efier  "aoHtade,"  read  "irtMeyer  lesigiia 
himeelf  to  it  flies  aU  oppoaitioii,  and  wbat  ia  more 
opposed  to  him  than,"  &a 
M    ^05,   „   3^  read  "more  frequently  made  sad  than  pleasant,"  &c. 
„    511,        5  from  bottom,  o^ier  "household,"  read  "remedy." 
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PART  THE  FIRST. 


*0  ^  ^ap€ls  Mpwros  oi  muMrrm, 


FIRST  BOOK. 


O^r  the  28tli  of  August,  1749,  at  mid-day,  as  the  clock  strudt  ^ 
twelve,  I  came  into  the  world,  at  Frcuokfort-on-the-Maioie.  r^ 
My  horoscope  was  propitious :  the  sun  stood  in  the  sign  of 
the  Virgin,  and  had  cuhnioated  for  the  day ;  Jupiter  and 
Venus  looked  on  him  with  a  Mendly  eye,  and  MercuryjMft 
adversely ;  while  Saturn  and  Mars  kept  themselves  indiffeiHf 
the  Moon  alone,  just  fiill,  exerted  the  power  of  her  reflection 
an  the  more,  as  she  had  then  reached  her  planetary  hour. 
She  opposed  herself,  therefore,  to  my  birth,  which  could  not 
be  accomplished  until  this  hour  was  passed. 

These  good  aspects,  which  the  astrologers  managed  subse- 
qnentiy  to  reckon  very  auspicious  for  me,  may  have  been  the 
cai^Bes  of  my  preservation ;  for,  through  the  unakilfulness  of 
the'  midwife,  1  came  into  the  world  as  dead,  and  only  after 
various  eflfbrts  was  I  enabled  to  see  the  light.  This  event, 
which  had  put  our  household  into  sore  straits,  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  my  fellow-citizens,  inasmuch  as  my  grandfather, 
the  SehuUKeUsj*  John  Wol%ang  Textor,  took  occasion  from"^ 
it  to  have  an  accoucheur  established,  and  to  introduce  or 
revive  the  tuition  of  midwives,  which  may  have  done  some 
good  to  those  who  were  bom  after  me. 

When  we  desire  to  recall  what  befel  us  in  the  eai'liest 
period  of  youth,  it  often  happens  that  we  confound  what  we 
have  heard  from  others  with  that  which  we  really  possess  from 
our  own  direct  experience.  Without,  therefore,  instituting  a 
Tery  dose  investigation  into  the  point,  which  after  all  coidd 

*  A  chief  judge  or  magistrate  of  the  town. 
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lead  to  nolihBig,  I  am  oonsciovs  that  we  lived  in  an  cdd  house, 
which  in  fiict  consisted  of  two  adjoining  houses,  that  hod 
been  opened  into  each  other.  A  spiral  stair-case  led  to  rooms 
on  different  levels,  and  the  unevenness  .of  the  stories  was 
remedied  by  steps.  For  us  children,  a  younger  sister  and 
myself,  the  favourite  resort  was  a  spacious  floor  below,  near 
the  door  of  which  was  a  large  wooden  lattice  that  allowed  us 
direct  communication  with  the  street  and  open  air.  A  bird- 
cage of  this  sort,  with  which  many  houses  were  provided,  was 
caUed  a  Frame  (^Germms),  The  women  sat  in  it  to  sew  and 
knit;  the  cook  picked  her  salad  there;  female  neighbours 
chatted  with  each  other,  and  the  streets  consequently  in  the 
fine  season  wore  a  southern  aspect.  Chie  felt  at  ease  while 
in  communication  with  the  public.  We  children,  too,  by 
means  of  these  frames,  were  brought  intQ  contact  with  our 
iie%hbouiB,  of  whom  three  brothers  Vor  Odisenstein,  Uie 
snmriving  sons  oi  the  deceased  Schidtheiss,  living  oa  the  other 
sde  of  the  way,  wor  my  love,  and  occupied  and  diverted 
flBpselves  with  me  in  many  ways. 

^^ir  &mily  Hked  to  teU  of  all  sorts  of  waggeries  to  whieh  I 
was  enticed  by  l^ese  otheiwise  grave  and  solitaiy  men.  Let 
«ne  of  these  pranks  snfBee  for  aQ.  A  crock^y  £Eur  had  just 
been  held,  from  which  not  only  our  kitchen  had  been  supplied 
for  a  while  with  arttdes  for  a  long  tiiae  to  eome,  but  a  great 
deal  of  REnall  gear  of  the  same  ware  had  been  purchased  as 
playthings  for  us  children.  One  fine  afternoon,  when  every 
thing  was  quiet  m  the  house,  I  whiled  away  the  time  witJ^ 
my  pots  and  didbes  in  the  Frame,  and  finding  that  nothing 
more  was  to  be  got  out  of  them,  hurled  one  (^  them  into  the 
street.  The  Von  Ochflcnsteins,  who  saw  me  so  delighted  at 
the  fine  smash  it  made,  that  I  clapped  my  bands  for  joy,  cried 
out, "  Another."  I  was  not  long  in  flinging  out  a  pot,  and  as 
they  made  no  end  to  their  caUs  for  more,  by  degrees  thfr 
whole  coUectioBL,  jdatters,  pipkins,  mugs  and  all,  were  dashed 
upon  the  pavement.  My  neighbours  continued  to  express 
their  approbation,  and  I  was  highly  delighted  to  give  them 
pleasure.  But  my  stock  was  exhausted,  and  still  they  shouted, 
*^Moie."  I  ran,  theretoe,  strai^t  to  the  kitchen,  and 
brought  the  earthenware,  which  prodnced  a  still  livelier  spee- 
tade  in  breaking,  and  ^us  I  kept  running  backwards  and 
forwards,  fetching  one  plate  after  another  as  I  eotdd  reach  it 
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from  vfaere  they  stood  in  rows  on  the  sheUl  But  a^.,  that  dii 
not  satisfy  my  audience,  I  devoted  all  the  ware  that  I  coald 
drag  oat  te  siniilar  desbnctioB.  It  was  not  till  afterwssds 
lihat  any  one  aptpeared  to  hinder  and  save.  The  mischief  was 
done,  »d  in  pbiee  of  so  mneh  broken  erockery,  there  was  at 
kast  a  faidieroos  story,  in  whidi  the  roguisli  authors  took 
^pedal  delight  to  the  end  of  their  days. 

My  firther's  mother,  in  whose  house  we  properly  dwelt, 
Imd  in  a  huge  back-room  directly  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
we  were  aeeostomcd  to  carry  on  our  sports  even  up  to  her 
dnir,  and  when  she  was  lEL,  up  to  her  bedside.  I  remember 
her,  as  it  were,  a  flj[nrit,*>«a  handsome,  thin  woman,  always 
neatly  dressed  in  white.  Mild,  gentle,  and  kind,  she  has  ever 
icmamfid  in  my  memory. 

Hie  street  in  which  our  bouse  was  SLtooted  passed  by  the  ^ 
name  of  the  Stag-Ditdi;  but  as  neither  stags  nor  ditdies 
wane  to  be  seen,  we  widied  to  have  the  expressioa  e]q>lained. 
Hbe^  told  UB  that  our  house  stood  on  a  spot  that  was  once 
outside  the  city,  and  that  where  the  street  now  ran  ^Wl 
fivmerly  been  a  ditdi,  in  whiidi  a  number  of  stags  were  ke^fc. 
These  stags  were  preserved  and  fed  here  because  the  senate 
every  year,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  feasted  publioW 
en  a  stag,  which  was  therefore  always  at  hand  in  the  ditdk 
fcr  such  a  festival,  in  case  princes  or  knights  interfered  witih 
the  city's  ri|^t  of  chase  outside,  or  tiie  walls  were  enoom* 
passed  or  besieged  by  an  «kemy.  This  pleased  us  much,  and 
we  wished  that  such  a  lair  for  tame  aniinals  could  have  been 
seen  in  our  times. 

Hie  back  «f  tibe  house,  from  the  second  story  psrticularly, 
commanded  a  veiy  pleasant  prospect  over  an  almost  JTrnnea- 
smrahle  extent  of  neighbouring  gardens,  stretching  to  the  very 
walls  of  the  aitf.  Bat,  alas !  in  transforming  what  were  once 
public  grounds  into  private  gardens,  our  bouse  and  some 
ethers  lying  towards  the  comer  of  tibie  street  had  been  muck 
stinted,  since  the  bouses  towards  the  horse-market  had  fSjppto- 
printed  spacious  out-houses  and  large  gardens  to  themsehres, 
wbBe  a  toknlily  high  wall  shut  ns  out  from  these  adjacent 


On  the  second  floor  was  a  room  which  was  called  the  gar- 
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window.  As  I  crew  older,  it  was  there  that  I  made  my 
favourite,  not  mdancholy  but  somewhat  sentimental,  retreat. 
Over  these  gardens,  beyond  the  city's  walls  and  ramparts, 
might  be  seen  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain ;  the  same  which 
stretches  towards  Hochst.  In  the  summer  season  I  commonly 
learned  my  lessons  there,  and  watched  the  thunder-storms,  but 

^could  never  look  my  fill  at  the  setting  sun,  which  went  down 
directly  opposite  my  windows.  And  when,  at  the  same  time, 
I  saw  the  neighbours  wandering  through  their  gardens  taking 
care  of  their  flowers,  the  children  playing,  parties  of  friends 
enjoying  themselves,  and  coidd  hear  the  bowls  rolling  and  the 
nine  pins  dropping,  it  early  excited  within  me  a  feeling  of 

^solitude,  and  a  sense  of  vague  longing  resulting  Irom  it, 
which,  conspiring  with  the  seriousness  and  awe  implanted  in 
me  by  Nature,  exerted  its  influence  at  an  early  age,  and 
showed  itself  more  distinctly  in  after  years. 

The  old,  many  cornered,  and  gloomy  arrangement  of  the 
house  was  moreover  adapted  to  awaken  dread  and  terror 
ix^hildish  minds.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  principle  of  dis- 
cipline that  yoimg  persons  should  be  early  deprived  of  aU 
fear  for  the  awful  and  invisible,  and  accustomed  to  the  terrible, 
still  prevailed.  We  children,  therefore,  were  compelled  to 
sleep  alone,  and  when  we  found  this  impossible,  and  softly 
slipped  from  our  beds  to  seek  the  society  of  the  servants  and 
maids,  our  Either,  with  his  dressing-gown  turned  inside  out, 
which  disguised  him  sufficiently  for  the  purpose,  placed  him- 
self in  the  way,  and  frightened  us. back  to  our  resting-places. 
Hie  evil  efiect  of  this  any  one  may' imagine.  How  is  he  who 
is  encompassed  with  a  double  terror  to  be  enu||rcipated  from 
fear?  My  mother,  always  cheerful  and  gay,  and  willing  to 
render  others  so,  discovered  a  much  better  pedagogical  expe- 
dient. She  managed  to  gain  her  end  by  rewards.  It  was 
the  season  for  peaches,  the  plentiful  enjoyment  of  which  she 
promised  us  every  morning  if  we  overcame  our  fears  during 
the  nij^ht.  In  this  way  she  succeeded,  and  both  parties  were 
satisfied. 

In  the  interior  of  the  house  my  eyes  were  chiefly  attracted 
by  a  series  of  Roman  Views,  with  which  my  father  had  orna- 
mented an  ante-room.  They  were  engravings  by  some  of  the 
accomplished  predecessors  of  Piranesi,  who  well  understood 
perspective  and  axchitectore,  and  whose  touches  were  dear 
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and  excellent.  There  I  saw  eveiy  day,  the  Piazza  del  Popoh^ 
^e  Cblo9seumj  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Peter's  Church, 
within  and  without,  the  castle  of  St.  Arigeloy  and  many  other 
places.  These  images  impressed  themselves  deeply  upon  me, 
and  my  otherwise  very  laconic  fitther  was  often  so  kiiid  as  to 
famish  descriptions  of  the  objects.  His  partiality  for  the^ 
Italian  language,  and  for  every  thing  pertaining  to  Italy,  was 
very  decided.  A  small  collection  of  marbles  and  natural 
curiosities,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  thence,  he  often 
showed  to  us ;  and  he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  a 
description  of  his  travels,  written  in  Itahan,  the  copying  and ' 
correction  of  which  he  slowly  and  accurately  completed,  in 
several  parcels,  with  his  own  hand.  A  lively  old  teacher  ^ 
Italian,  called  Giovinazzi,  was  of  service  to  him  in  this  work. 
The  old  man  moreover  did  not  sing  badly,  and  my  mother 
every  day  must  needs  accompany  him  and  herself  upon  the 
davichora,  and  thus  I  speedily  learned  the  SoUtario  bosco  om* 
hroso  so  as  to  know  it  by  heart  before  I  understood  it. 

My  father  was  altogether  of  a  didactic  turn,  and  in  his  j^ 
retirement  from  business  liked  to  communicate  to  others  w^t 
he  knew  or  was  able  to  do. '  Thus,  dining  the  first  years  of 
their  marriage,  he  had  kept  my  mother  busily  engaged  in 
writing,  playing  the  clavichord,  and  singing,  by  which  means 
she  had  been  laid  under  the  necessity  of  acquiring  some 
knowledge  and  a  slight  readiness  in  the  Italian  tongue. 

Generally  we  passed  all  our  leisure  hours  with  my  grand* 
mother,  in  whose  spacious  apartment  we  foimd  plenty  of 
room  for  our  sports.  She  contrived  to  engaee  us  wim  various 
trifles,  and  ^  regale  us  with  all  sorts  of  mce  morsels.  But 
one  Chnstm^l^eveninff,  she  crowned  all  her  kind  deeds,  by 
having  a  puppet-show  exhibited  before  us,  and  thus  unfolding-  > 
a  new  world  in  the  old  house.  This  unexpected  drama 
attracted  our  young  minds  with  great  force ;  upon  the  Boy 
particularly  it  made  a  very  strong  impression,  which  con* 
tjnued  to  vibrate  with  a  great  and  lasting  effect. 

The  little  stage  with  its  speechless  personages,  which  at 
the  outset  had  only  been  exhibited  to  us,*  but  was  afterwards 
given  over  for  our  own  use  and  dramatic  vivification,  was 
prised  more  highly  by  iis  children,  as  it  was  the  last  bequest 
of  our  good  grandmother,  whom  encroaching  disease  first 
withdrew  from  our  sight,  and  death  next  tore  away  from  our 
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hearts  for  ever.  Her  departure  was  of  stiU  more  importance 
to  our  fkmily,  na  it  drew  after  it  a  complete  change  in  our 
condition. 

As  long  as  my  grandmother  lived,  my  &1her  had  refrained 
from  any  attempt  to  change  or  renoTate  the  house,  even  in  the 
slightest  particidar,  though  it  was  known  that  he  had  pretty 
large  plans  of  buiHing,  which  were  now  immediately  begun. 
In  Frankfort,  as  in  many  other  old  towns,  when  anybody  pot 
np  a  wooden  structure,  he  ventured,  for  the  sake  of  space,  to 
inake  not  only  the  first,  but  each  successive  story  project 
over  the  lower  one,  by  which  means  narrow  streets  espedally 
were  rendered  somewhat  dark  and  confined.  At  last  a  law 
was  passed,  that  every  one  putting  np  a  new  house  from  the 
ground,  should  confine  Ids  projections  to  lihe  first  npper  story, 
and  carry  the  others  np  perpendicularly.  My  fhther,  that  he 
might  not  lose  the  projecting  space  in  the  second  story,  caring 
little  for  ontward  architectural  appearance,  and  anxious  only 
for  the  good  and  convenient  arra^ement  of  the  interior, 
resorted  to  the  expedient  which  otSIrs  had  emploved  before 
him,  of  propping  the  npper  part  of  the  house,  imtil  one  part 
after  another  had  been  removed  frt>m  the  bottom  upwfods, 
and  a  new  house,  as  it  were,  inserted  in  its  place.  Thus, 
while  comparatively  none  of  the  old  structure  remained,  the 
new  one  merely  passed  for  a  repair.  Now  as  the  tearing  down 
and  buildine  np  was  done  gradually,  my  &ther  determined 
not  to  quit  me  house,  that  he  might  better  direct  and  eive 
his  orders — as  he  possessed  a  go(^  knowledge  of  the  techni- 
^  caHties  of  building.  At  the  same  time  he  would  not  su£fer  his 
ftmily  to  leave  him.  This  new  epoch  was  very  surprising  and 
strange  for  the  children.  To  see  the  rooms  in  which  they 
had  so  often  been  confined  and  pestered  with  wearisome  tasks 
and  studies,  the  passages  they  had  played  in,  the  walls  which 
had  alwavs  been  kept  so  carefully  clean,  all  falling  before  the 
mason's  natchet  and  the  caipenter's  axe— and  tl^t  from  the 
bottom  upwards ;  to  float  as  it  were  in  the  air,  propped  up  by 
beams,  being,  at  the  same  time,  coustantly  confined  to  a 
eertain  lesson,  or  definite  task— all  this  produced  a  commo- 
tion in  our  young  heads  that  was  not  easily  settled.  But  the 
young  people  f^t  the  inconvenience  less,  because  they  had 
somewhat  more  space  for  play  than  before,  and  had  ma^ 
«^p<nrtunities  of  swingmg  on  beams,  and  playing  at  see-saw 
with  the  boards. 
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At  first  wj  &dier  obftiDftlely  persisted  in  carrying  out  bis 
phn ;  but  when  at  liiBt  eiFen  the  roof  was  partly  removed,  and 
tbe  ram  readied  oar  beds,  in  spite  of  tiie  carpets  that  had 
been  taken  vp^  eonverted  into  tarpttuHn,  and  stretched  over 
as  A  defence,  he  determined,  though  reluctantly,  that  the 
duMren  ahonid  be  entrusted  fer  a  time  to  some  kind  fri^ids, 
iFbo  had  akeady  ofiered  thek  senrices,  and  sent  to  a  public 
sduxd.  .:^ 

This  transitien  was  xsthor  unpleasant ;  lor  when  the  ckoiL 
dren  who  had  all  along  been  kept  at  home  in  a  seduded, 
pure,  refined,  yet  stnet  manner,  were  thrown  among  a  rude 
mass  of  young  creatoEres,  they  were  compdled  unexpectedly  to 
soffer  everything  from  the  vulgar,  bad,  and  even  base,  smee 
they  ladced  both  weapons  and  akifi  to  protect  themselves. 

It  was  properly  about  this  period  that  I  first  became  ac- 
qnaiirtfd  with  my  native  city,  wMeh  I  strolled  over  with  more 
and  more  freedom,  in  every  direction,  sometimes  alone,  and 
sometimes  in  the  oampany  of  lively  companions.  To  convey  to 
oAers  m  ury  degree  the  impresfdon  made  i^>on  me  by  these 
grave  and  revered  spots^  I  must  here  introduce  a  description 
ef  my  birtli-idaeey  as  in  its  different  parts  it  was  gradually 
unfeMed  to  me.  I  loved  move  than  anything  else  to  pro- 
menade on  the  great  biidge  over  the  Mione.  Its  length,  its 
finmesB,  and  its  fine  i^pearanoe,  rendered  it  a  notable  struc-' 
tare,  and  it  was,  besides,  almost  the  only  memorial  left  from 
ancient  times  of  the  precautions  due  from  the  civil  govern- 
meat  to  its  eitinens.  The  beautiiul  stream  above  and  below 
facidge,  attraeted  my  eye,  aad  when  the  gilt  weathercock  on 
the  bzidge-oross  glittered  in  the  eunshine,  I  always  had  a 
fltaaiit  feeiing.  Genenilhjr  I  extended  my  walk  through 
HaebeenhanaBn,  and  iaac  a  ireutzer  was  ferned  comfortably 
aorofls  the  rrrer.  I  was  now  again  on  this  side  of  the  stream, 
ebde  along  to  the  wine  market,  and  admired  the  mechanism 
of  liie  cranes  when  goods  were  unloaded.  But  it  was  par- 
tieolaity  entwtaining  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the  market-boats, 
from  whidi  so  many  and  such  extraordinary  figures  were  seen 
ta  disemhaBk.  On  entering  the  city,  tiie  Saalhof,  which  at 
least  stood  on  the  q>ot  whiare  the  Castle  of  Emperor  Charle- 
magne  and  his  successors  was  reported  to  have  been,  was 
oneeted  ever^  time  with  profound  reverence.  One  liked  to 
kee  oneself  m  the  old  trading  town,  particularly  on  market- 
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days,  among  the  crowd  collected  about  the  church  of  6t.  Bar- 
tholomew. From  the  earliest  times,  throngs  of  buyers  and 
sellers  had  gathered  there,  and  the  place  being  thus  occupied, 
it  was  not  easy  in  later  days  to  bring  about  a  more  roomy  and 
cheerful  arrangement.  The  booths  of  the  so-caUcd  Pfarreisen 
were  veij  important  places  for  us  children,  and  we  carried 
many  a  JSatzen  to  them  in  order  to  purchase  sheets  of  coloured 
paper  stamped  with  gold  animals.  But  seldom,  however, 
could  one  make  one's  way  through  the  narrow,  crowded,  and 
dirty  market-place.  I  call  to  mind,  also,  that  I  always  flew 
past  the  adjoining  meat-staUs,  narrow  and  disgusting  as  thcv 
were,  in  perfect  horror.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  Hill 
{Romerherg)  was  a  most  delightM  place  for  walking.  The 
way  to  the  New-Town,  along  by  the  new  shops,  was  always 
cheering  and  pleasant ;  yet  we  regretted  that  a  street  did  not 
lead  directly  towards  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Virgrn,  and  that 
we  always  had  to  go  a  round-about  way  by  the  Hasengasse, 
or  the  Catherine  Gate.  But  what  chiefly  attracted  the  child's 
attention,  were  the  many  little  towns  within  the  town,  the 
fortresses  within  the  fortress ;  viz.,  the  walled  monastic  en- 
closures, and  several  other  precincts,  remaining  from  earlier 
times,  and  more  or  less  like  castles — as  the  Nuremberg  Court, 
the  Compostella,  the  Braunfels,  the  ancestral  house  of  the 
fiunily  of  Stallburg,  and  several  strongholds,  in  later  days 
transformed  into  dwellings  and  warehouses.  No  architecture 
of  an  elevating  kind  was  then  to  be  seen  in  Frankfort,  and 
every  thing  pointed  to  a  period  long  past  and  unquiet,  both 
for  town  and  district.  Gates  and  towers,  which  defined  the 
bounds  of  i}i&  old  city, — ^then  further  on  again,  gates,  towers, 
waUs,  bridges,  ramparts,  moats,  with  which  the  new  city  was 
encompassed, — all  showed,  but  too  plainly,  that  a  neoessitj 
for  guarding  the  common  weal  in  disastrous  times  had  in 
duced  these  arrangements,  that  all  the  squares  and  streets, 
even  the  newest,  broadest,  and  best  laid  out,  owed  their 
origin  to  chance  and  caprice  and  not  to  any  r^:ulating  mind. 
-^A  certain  liking  for  the  antique  was  thus  implanted  in  the 
Boy,  and  was  specially  nourished  and  promoted  by  old  chro- 
nicles and  wood-cuts,  as  for  instance,  those  of  Grave  relating 
to  the  siege  of  Frankfort.  At  the  same  time  a  diflbrent  taste 
.  was  developed  in  him  for  observing  the  conditions  of  man* 
*  kind,  in   their    manifold  variety  and  naturalness,  without 
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T^aid  to  tlieir  importance  or  beauty.  It  was,  ifaerefore,  one 
of  our  fiiTourite  walks,  which  we  endeavoured  to  take  now 
and  then  in  the  course  of  a  year,  to  follow  the  circuit  of  the 
path  inside  the  city  walls.  Gardens,  courts,  and  back  buifd- 
ings  extend  to  the  Zwinger;  and  we  saw  many  thousand 
people  amid  their  little  domestic  and  secluded  circumstances. 
From  the  ornamental  and  show  gardens  of  the  rich,  to  the 
orchards  of  the  citizen,  anxious  about  his  necessities — ^from 
thence  to  the  Victories,  bleaching-grounds,  and  similar  esta- 
blishments, even  to  the  burying-grounds— for  a  little  world 
lay  within  the  limits  of  the  city — we  passed  a  varied,  strange, 
spectacle,  which  changed  at  every  step,  and  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  our  childish  curiosity  was  never  satisfied.  In 
fiict,  the  celebrated  Devil-upon-two-sticks,  when  he  lifted  the 
roo&  of  Madrid  at  night,  scarcely  did  more  for  his  Mend, 
than  was  here  done  for  us  in  the  bright  sunshine  and  open  air. 
The  ke3rs  that  were  to  be  made  use  of  in  this  journey,  to 
gain  us  a  passage  through  many  a  tower,  stair  and  postern, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  whose  subordinates  we 
never  failed  to  coax  into  good-humour. 

But  a  more  important,  and  in  one  sense  more  fruitful  place 
for  us,  was  the  Council-House,  named  from  the  Romans.  In 
its  lower  vault-like  haUs  we  liked  but  too  well  to  lose  our- 
selves. We  obtained  an  entrance,  too,  into  the  large  and 
very  simple  session-room  of  the  Council.  The  walls  as  wcU 
as  the  arched  ceiHng  were  white,  though  wainscotted  to  a 
certain  height,  and  the  whole  was  without  a  trace  of  painting, 
or  any  kind  of  carved  work ;  only,  high  up  on  the  middle 
wall,  might  be  read  this  brief  inscription : 

"  One  man's  word  is  no  num's  word, 
Justice  needs  that  both  be  heard." 

After  the  most  ancient  &shion,  benches  were  ranged  around 
the  wainscotting,  and  raised  one  step  above  the  floor  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  members  of  the  assembly.  This  readily 
suggested  to  us  why  the  order  of  rank  in  our  senate  was  dis- 
tributed by  benches.  To  the  left  of  the  door,  on  the  oppo- 
site comer,  sat  the  Schoffm ;  in  the  comer  itself  the  Schult- 
heiuj  who  alone  had  a  small  table  before  him ;  those  of  the 
second  bench  sat  in  the  space  to  his  left  as  &r  as  the  wall  to 
where  the  windows  were ;  while  along  the  windows  ran  the 
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third  bench,  oooapied  by  the  craftsmen.  1b.  the  midst  of  the 
hall  stood  a  table  for  the  reg;istrar  {Froiaev^uhrer), 

Once  within  the  S&mer,  we  even  mingled  with  the  erowd 
at  the  audiences  of  tite  biH'gomasters.  Bat  whatever  related 
to  the  eleetioii  and  oarcumtion  of  the  Emperors  possessed  a 
greater  charm.  We  managed  to  gdn  tiie  faTour  of  the 
keepers,  so  as  to  be  aOowed  to  meimt  the  new  gay  imperial 
staircase,  which  was  paxnted  in  fresco,  and  on  other  occasions 
closed  with  a  gratiiig.  Tke  election-chssmber,  with  its  purple 
kangings  and  admirably-fringed  gold  borders,  filled  ns  with 
awe.  The  representations  of  animals  on  whidi  little  duldrea 
or  genii,  clothed  in  the  imperial  ornaments  and  laden  with 
llie  insignia  of  the  Empire,  made  a  curious  figure,  were 
obsenred  by  us  with  great  attention;  and  we  e^en  hoped 
that  we  might  live  to  see,  some  time  or  other,  a  coronatioA 
with  our  own  eyes.  They  had  great  diffioolty  to  get  us  oat 
of  the  great  imperial  ball,  when  we  had  been  once  fortunate 
enough,  to  steal  in ;  and  we  reckoned  him  our  truest  friend 
who,  iviule  we  looked  at  the  half-lengths  of  all  the  emperors 
painted  aroimd  at  a  certain  hei^t,  would  tell  us  something 
of  their  deeds. 

We  listened  to  many  a  legend  of  Charlemagne.  But  that 
wiiidhL  was  histericaily  interesting  for  us  began  with  Rudolph 
«f  Hapsburg,  who  by  his  courage  put  an  end  to  such  violent 
eommotioDs.  Charles  t^e  Foinrth  also  attracted  our  notioe. 
We  had  already  heard  of  the  Gk)lden  Bull,  and  of  the  statutes 
for  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  We  knew,  too,  that 
he  had  not  made  the  Frankforters  suffer  for  their  adhesion  to 
his  noble  rival,  Emperor  Gunther  of  Schwarzburg.  We  heard 
Maximilian  praised  both  as  a  friend  to  mankind,  and  to  the 
townsmen,  his  subjects,  and  were  also  told  that  it  had  been 
prophesied  of  him  he  would  be  the  last  Emperor  of  a  German 
Bouse ;  which  unhappily  came  to  pass,  as  after  his  death  the 
choice  wavered  only  between  the  King  of  Spain,  (afterwardi) 
Charles  Y.,  and  the  King  of  France,  Francis  I.  With  sob&e 
anxiety  it  was  added,  that  a  similar  prophecy,  or  rather  in- 
timation, was  once  more  in  circidation;  for  it  was  obvious 
that  there  was  room  left  for  the  portrait  of  only  pae  more 
emperor — a  cifcnmstanoe  which,  tlumgh  seemingly  accidental, 
£Ued  the  patriotie  with  eoncem. 

Having  ooce  entered  upon  tins  cireait,  we  did  not  fidl  to 
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mpair  to  tte  ovflieinl,  and  there  Tint  the  grare  ofihiit  brvve 
Giiliba.%  flo  much  priaed  botih  hjjr  friend  and  Ibe.  The  fiimoas 
stone  iddch  ftrmetfy  eovered  it  is  set  up  in  i^e  ehotr.  The 
dsor  cisee  by,  ImidiHitg  into  the  conohve,  remained  hmff  ehut 
against  na,  vatil  ise  at  last  managed  throng  the  higher 
HBtlmiiiBa,  to  gain  aceess  to  this  oelebnited  place.  But  we 
sliimld  hsrve  done  lietter  had  ire  eoDlinued  as  before  to  pictme 
it  meniy  in  our  uuBgluattion ;  for  "we  found  this  room,  which 
is  so  n'lmnrliaMft  in  Ofwimn  hutoiry,  where  the  most  powerful 
jninoes  worn  aoeostoned  to  meet  for  an  act  so  momentous,  in 
■»  Tespect  worthily  adonwd,  and  even  disBgored  with  beams, 
pdas,  seaJEblding,  and  smiilar  himber,  which  people  had 
wanted  to  put  out  'o£  the  way.  The  isiagination,  for  that 
ygerj  reason,  was  the  more  exdted  and  the  heart  elevated, 
ymea,  we  soon  after  received  permission  to  be  present  in  the 
GoonciUHoiise,  at  the  ezlubxtion  of  the  Golden  Boll  to  some 


The  Boy  then  heard,  with  much  curiosity,  what  his  own 
fosEdly,  as  well  as  etiwr  elder  sdatiaas  and  acquaintances, 
iBced  to  tell  and  repeat,  Tiz^  the  histories  of  the  two  last 
ooromations,  widdi  had  followed  dose  upon  each  other;  for 
there  was  no  Frankfoiter  of  a  certaiil  age  who  would  not 
have  regarded  these  two  events,  and  tiieir  attendant  circimu 
stMifM^,  as  the  crowning  glory  of  his  whole  life.  Splendid  as 
had  been  the  oonmation  of  Charles  Seventh,  dming  whieh 
particidariy  tiie  French  AmbasRadnr  had  eiven  magnifioent^ 
masts  at  great  cost  and  with  distingnished  taste,  the  results 
wese  all  the  mnre  affinting  to  the  good  En^ieior,  who  could 
not  preserve  his  capital  Munzdi,  and  was  compelled  in  some 
degree  to  impioce  the  hospitality  of  lus  imperial  towns. 

If  the  coronation  of  Francis  First  was  not  so  strikingly 
splendid  as  the  former  one,  it  was  dignified  by  the  presence 
of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  whose  beauty  appears  to  haioa 
ceeated  as  much  impression  on  the  men,  as  me  earnest  and 
Boble  form  and  the  Uiie  eyes  of  Charles  SevenllL  on  the 
women.  At  any  rate,  the  sexes  rivalled  each  other  in  giving 
to  the  attentive  Boy  a  highly  fovoorable  opinion  of  both  these 
peKBonages.  All  these  descriptions  and  narratives  were  given 
m  a  serene  and  quiet  state  of  mind ;  for  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
ChapeUe  had,  for  the  moment,  put  an  end  to  all  fends ;  iand 
Hiey  spoke  at  thab  ease  of  past^onlestB,  as  wdl  as  of  tbek 
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former  festivities — ^the  battle  of  Dettingen,  for  instance,  and 
other  remarkable  events  of  by-gone  years ;  and  all  that  was 
important  or  dangerous  seemed,  as  generally  happens  when  a 
peace  has  been  concluded,  to  have  occurred  only  to  afford 
entertainment  to  prosperous  and  unconcerned  people. 

Half  a  year  had  scarcely  passed  away  in  this  narrow 
patriotism  before  the  fiBiirs  began,  which  always  produced  an 
mcredible  ferment  in  the  heads  of  all  children.  The  erection, 
in  so  short  a  time,  of  so  many  booths,  creating  a  new  town 
within  the  old  one,  the  roU  and  crush,  the  unloading  and 
unpacking  of  wares,  excited  fix>m  the  very  first  dawn  of  con- 
sciousness an  insatiable  active  curiosity  and  a  boimdless 
desire  for  childish  property,  which  the  Boy  with  increasing 
years  endeavoured  to  gratify,  in  one  way  or  another,  as  far  as 
his  little  purse  permitted.  At  the  same  time  he  obtained  a 
notion  of  what  me  world  produces,  what  it  wants,  and  what 
the  inhabitants  of  its  different  parts  exchange  with  each 
other. 

These  great  epochs,  which  came  round  regularly  in  spring 
and  autumn,  were  annoimced  by  curious  solemnities,  which 
seemed  the  more  dignified  because  they  vividly  brought 
before  us  the  old  tim6,  and  what  had  come  down  from  it  to 
ourselves.  On  £scort>day,  the  whole  population  were  on 
their  legs,  thronging  to  the  Fahrgasse,  to  the  bridge,  and 
beyond  Sachsenhausen  ;  all  the  windows  were  occupied,  though 
nothing  imusual  took  place  on  that  day ;  the  crowd  seeming 
to  be  there  only  for  tne  sake  of  jostling  each  other,  and  the 
spectators  merely  to  look  at  one  another ;  for  the  real  occa- 
sion of  their  coming  did  not  begin  till  nightfall,  and  was  then 
rather  taken  upon  trust  than  seen  with  the  eyes. 

The  affisdr  was  thus :  in  those  old,  unquiet  times,  when  every 
one  did  wrong  according  to  his  pleasure,  or  helped  the  right 
as  his  liking  led  him,  toiders  on  their  way  to  me  fairs  were 
80  wilfuUy  beset  and  harassed  by  waylayers,  both  of  noble  and 
ignoble  birth,  that  princes  and  other  persons  of  power  caused 
their  people  to  be  accompanied  to  Frankfort  by  an  armed 
escort.  Now  the  burghers  of  the  imperial  city  would  yield 
no  rights  pertaining  to  themselves  or  their  district ;  they  went 
out  to  meet  the  advancing  party;  and  thus  contests  often  arose 
as  to  how  far  the  escort  shoidd  advance,  or  whether  it  had  a 
right  to  enter  the  city  at  aU.    But,  as  Ihis  took  place,  not  oolj 
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in  regard  to  matters  of  trade  and  fairs,  but  also  when  high 
personages  came,  in  times  of  peace  or  war,  and  especially  on 
^e  days  of  election;  and  as  the  afBur  often  came  to  blows 
when  a  train  which  was  not  to  be  endured  in  the  city  strove 
to  make  its  way  in  along  with  its  lord,  many  negotiations  had 
from  time  to  time  been  resorted  to,  and  many  temporary 
arrangements  concluded,  though  always  with  reservations  of 
rights  on  both  sides.  The  hope  had  not  been  relinquished  of 
composing  once  for  all  a  quarrel  that  had  already  lasted  for 
centuries,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  institution,  on  account  of 
which  it  had  been  so  long  and  often  so  hotly  contested,  might 
be  looked  upon  as  nearly  useless,  or  at  least  as  superfluous. 

Meanwhile,  on  those  days,  the  city  cavalry  in  several  divi- 
sions, each  having  a  commander  in  front,  rode  forth  from 
different  gates  and  foimd  on  a  certain  spot  some  troopers  or 
hussars  of  the  persons  entitled  to  an  escort,  who  wiUi  their 
leaders  were  well  received  and  entertained.  They  stayed  till 
towards  evening,  and  then  rode  back  to  the  city,  scarcely 
visible  to  the  expectant  crowd,  many  a  city  knight  not  being 
in  a  condition  to  manage  his  horse,  or  keep  himself  in  the 
saddle.  The  most  important  bands  returned  by  the  bridge- 
gate,  where  the  pressure  was  consequently  the  strongest.  Last 
cxf  all,  just  as  night  fell,  the  Nuremberg  post-coach  arrived, 
escorted  in  the  same  way,  and  always  containiog,  as  the 
people  fancied,  in  pursuance  of  custom,  an  old  woman.  Its 
arrival,  therefore,  was  a  signal  for  all  the  urchins  to  break  out 
into  an  ear-splitting  shout,  though  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
distinguish  any  one  of  the  passengers  within.  Ilie  throng 
that  pressed  after  the  coach  through  the  bridge-gate  was  quite 
incr^ble,  and  perfectly  bewildmng  to  the  senses.  The  houses 
nearest  the  bridge  were  those,  therefore,  most  in  demand 
among  spectators. 

Another  more  singular  ceremony,  by  which  the  people  were 
excited  in  broad  daylight,  was  the  PipOT's-court  (pfetfer^ 
aericht).  It  commemorated  those  early  times  when  important 
hrger  trading-towns  endeavoured,  if  not  to  abolish  tolls  alto- 
seuer,  at  least  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  them,  as  they 
increased  in  proportion  with  trade  and  industry.  They  were 
allowed  this  privilege  by  the  Emperor  who  needed  their  aid, 
when  it  was  m  his  power  to  grant  it,  but  commonly  only  for 
Qne  year ;  so  that  it  had  to  be  annually  renewed.    This  was 
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effected  by  metas  cf  fljmbolical  gifts,  wUeh  weve  presented 
before  the  openxng  of  at,  Barthokmew's  Fair  to  the  imperial 
magistraite  {8chwiilm8s\  who  might  haye  sometimes  beoi  tiie 
diief  tdiUgadieier ;  and,  fbr  the  sake  of  a  more  imposiag 
show,  the  gifts  were  offered  when  he  was  sitting  in  full  court 
with  the  Schoffm.  But  when  the  chief  magistrate  afterwards 
came  to  be  no  longer  oppoixri^ed  by  the  Emperor,  and  was 
^cted  by  the  city  itsdf^  he  stiU  retained  these  privileges ; 
and  thus  both  tiie  immunities  of  the  cities  from  toll,  and  the 
eerenumies  by  which  the  representatiTes  from  Worms,  Nurem- 
berg, aoid  Old  Bamberg  once  acknowledged  the  ancient 
fkyour,  had  come  down  to  our  times.  The  day  befive  Lady« 
day,  on  open  court  was  proclaimed.  In  an  enclosed  space  m 
&e  great  Imperial  Hail,  the  Schafat  took  Iheir  elevated  seats; 
a  step  higher,  sat  tibe  Scbadtiknas  in  Ihe  midst  of  them ;  while 
below  on  the  right  hand,  were  the  proem  aters  of  both  parties 
inyested  with  plenipotentiary  powers.  The  Achmrnu  b^^ins  to 
read  aloud  the  weighty  judgments  reserred  for  this  day ;  the 
lawyers  demand  oopies,  appeal,  or  do  whatever  else  seeme  neces- 
sary. An  at  once  a  singular  sort  of  mnaie  aapoances,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  thcadyent  of  former  oentories.  It  proceeds  from 
three  pipers,  one  of  whom  l^ays  an  old  thmom^  another  a  MdU 
but,  and  the  third  BLpommsr,  or  oboe.  They  wear  blue  mantles 
trimmed  with  gold,  baring  the  notes  made  fast  to  their  deevesi 
and  their  heads  coyered.  Haying  thus  left  their  inn  at  ten 
o'clock,  followed  by  tiie  deputies  and  their  attendants,  and 
stared  at  by  all,  natiyes  and  strangers,  they  enter  the  halL 
The  law  proceedings  are  stayed-^me  pipers  and  their  train 
halt  before  the  railmg-^the  da>uty  steps  in  and  stations  him- 
self in  front  of  the  Sehtdiknsa,  The  emblematic  presettts, 
which  were  required  to  be  precisely  the  samo  as  in  the  old 
precedents,  consisted  commonly  of  the  staple  wares  of  Ihia 
city  offering  them.  Pepper  passed,  as  it  were,  for  eyerything 
else ;  and,  eyen  on  this  occasicm,  the  deputy  brooght  a  faaod* 
Bomely  turned  wooden  goblet  filled  with  pepper.  Upon  it  hf 
a  pair  of  gWes,  curiously  slashed,  stitched,  and  tassded  with 
sUk-^a  token  of  a  foyour  granted  and  receiyed — such  as  the 
Emperor  himself  made  use  of  in  certain  cases.  Along  with 
Ihis  was  a  whit«  staff,  which  in  former  times  was  not  easily 
dispensable  in  judicial  proceedings.  Some  smsdl  pieces  q£ 
aQyer  money  were  added;  and  Ihe  cxty  of  Worms  brooi^t  an 
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dd  ieit  hat,  irhi^  was  alwuys  redeeBObed  agaiii,  so  tbat  Ite 
nme  one  had  been  a  witness  of  these  eeremonies  for  mai^ 


After  the  deputy  had  made  his  address,  handed  o^^er 
pRsent,  and  recei¥ed  from  the  SckuitketM  assozance  of  coil* 
timied  faTour,  he  quitted  the  enclofied  circle,  the  pipers  Uew, 
tibe  train  departed  as  it  had  cone,  the  eovrt  pursued  its  bnsi- 
nesB,  unto,  ^e  seeond  and  at  kst  the  tiiird  deputy  had  been 
introduced.  For  each  came  some  time  after  the  other ;  partly 
that  the  pleasure  of  the  public  ndght  thus  be  prolonged, 
and  partly  because  they  were  always  the  same  antiquated 
virtuosi  whom.  Nuremberg,  for  itself  and  its  oo-eities,  had 
undertaken  to  maintain  and  produce  annually  at  the  appointed 
place. 

We  children  were  particularly  interested  m  this  festiTal, 
because  we  were  not  alittk  flattCTcd  to  see  our  grandfitther  in 
a  place  of  so  much  honour ;  and  because  commonly,  on  the 
self-same  day,  we  used  to  visit  him,  quite  modestly,  in  order 
tibat  we  might,  when  my  grandmother  had  emptied  the  pepper 
into  her  spice  box,  lay  hold  of  a  tap  or  small  rod,  a  pair  of 
gloves  or  an  old  Rider  AUnu,*  These  symbcdical  ceremonies, 
restoring  antiquity  as  if  by  magic,  couM  not  be  explained  to 
us  without  leading  us  back  into  past  times  and  informing  us 
of  the  manners,  customs,  and  feebngs  of  those  early  ancestors 
nho  were  so  strangely  made  present  to  us,  by  pipers  and 
deputies  seemingly  risen  from  the  dead,  and  by  tangible  gifts, 
which  might  be  possessed  by  oursplyes. 

These  yeneraUe  solemnities  were  followed,  in  the  fine  sea- 
son, by  many  festiyals,  delightful  for  us  children,  which  took 
piace  in  the  open  air,  outside  of  the  city.  On  the  right  shore 
of  the  Maine  going  down,  about  half  an  bourns  walk  from  the 
gate,  there  rises  a  sulphur-spring,  neatly  enclosed  and  sur- 
rounded by  aged  lindens.  Not  fiir  from  it  stands  the  Ottod^ 
FtopUs'Qmrt^  &rxaerlj  a  hospital  erected  for  the  sake  of  the 
waters.  On  the  commons  around,  the  herds  of  cattle  from  the 
neighbourhood  were  collected  on  a  certain  .day  of  the  year ; 
and  the  herdsmen,  together  with  their  sweethearts,  celeteited 
a  rural  festival,  with  dancing  and  singing,  with  all  sorts  of 
pieasnre  and  downiahness.     On  the  other  side  of  the  eity  lay 

^  An  old  nlver  coin* 
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a  similar  but  lareer  common,  likewise  graced  with  a  spring 
and  still  finer  lindens.  Tldther,  at  Whitsuntide,  the  flocks  of 
sheep  were  driven;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  poor,  pale 
orphan  children  were  allowed  to  come  out  of  their  walls  into 
the  open  air ;  for  the  thought  had  not  yet  occurred  that  these 
destitute  creatures,  who  must  some  time  or  other  help  them- 
selyes  through  the  world,  ought  soon  to  be  brought  in  contact 
with  it;  that  instead  of  being  kept  in  dreary  confinement, 
they  shoidd  rather  be  accustomed  to  serve  and  to  endure ;  and 
that  there  was  every  reason  to  strengthen  them  physically  and 
morally  from  their  infancy.  The  nurses  and  maids,  always 
ready  to  take  a  walk,  never  fidled  to  carry  or  conduct  us  to 
such  places,  even  in  our  first  years ;  so  that  these  rural  festi- 
I       vals  belong  to  the  earliest  impressions  that  I  can  recall. 

Meanwhile,  our  house  had  been  finished,  and  that  too  in 
tolerably  short  time,  because  everything  had  been  judiciously 
planned  and  prepared,  and  the  needful  money  provided.  We 
now  found  ourselves  all  together  again,  and  felt  comfortable : 
for,  when  a  well-considered  plan  is  once  carried  out,  we  forget 
the  various  inconveniences  of  the  means  that  were  necessary 
to  its  accomplishment.  The  building,  for  a  private  residence, 
was  roomy  enough ;  light  and  cheerful  throughout,  with  broad 
staircases,  agreeable  parlours,  and  a  prospect  of  the  gardens 
that  could  be  enjoyed  easily  from  several  of  the  windows. 
The  internal  completion,  and  what  pertained  to  mere  orna- 
ment and  finish,  was  gradually  accomplished,  and  served  at 
the  same  time  for  occupation  and  amusement. 
1^  The  first  thing  brought  into  order  was  my  father's  collcc- 
^tion  of  books,  the  best  of  which,  in  calf  ana  half-calf  bind- 
ing, were  to  ornament  the  walls  of  his  office  and  study.  He 
possessed  the  beautiful  Dutch  editions  of  the  Latin  classics, 
which  for  the  sake  of  outward  uniformity  he  had  endeavoured 
to  procure  all  in  quarto ;  and  also  many  other  works  relat- 
ing to  Roman  antiquities,  and  the  more  elegant  jurispru- 
dence. The  most  eminent  Italian  poets  were  not  wanting, 
and  for  Tasso  he  showed  a  great  predilection.  There  were 
also  the  best  and  most  recent  Travels;  and  he  took  great 
delight  in  correcting  and  completing  Keyssler  and  Nemeia 
frx>m  them.  Nor  had  he  omitted  to  surround  himself  with  all 
needful  assistants  to  learning,  such  as  dictionaries  of  various 
languages,  and  encyclopedias  of  science  and  art,  which  with 
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much  else  adapted  to  profit  and  amusement,  might  be  con- 
sulted at  will. 

The  other  half  of  this  collection,  in  neat  parchment  bind- 
ings, with  yery  beautifully  written  titles,  was  placed  in  a 
separate  attic.  The  acquisition  of  new  books,  as  well  as  their 
binding  and  animgement,  he  pursued  with  great  composure 
and  loye  of  order :  and  he  was  much  influenced  in  lus  opinion 
by  the  critical  notices  that  ascribed  particular  merit  to  any 
work.  His  collection  of  juridical  treatises  was  annually  in- 
creased by  some  yolumes. 

Next,  die  pictures,  which  in  the  old  house  had  hung  about 
promiscuously,  were  now  collected  and  symmetrically  hung  on 
the  waUs  of  a  cheerful  room  near  the  study,  all  in  black 
frames,  set  off  with  gUt  mouldings.  My  fiither  had  a  prin- 
ciple, which  he  often  and  strongly  expressed,  that  one  ought  to 
employ  the  Hying  Masters,  and  to  spend  less  upon  the  departed, 
in  itke  estimation  of  whom  preju^ce  greatly  concurred.  He 
had  the  notion  that  it  was  precisely  the  same  with  pictures 
as  with  Rhenish  wines,  which,  though  age  may  impart  to  them 
a  higher  yalue,  can  be  produced  in  any  coming  year  of  just  a» 
excdient  quality  as  in  years  past.  After  the  lapse  of  some 
time,  the  new  wine  also  becomes  old,  quite  as  valuable  and 
perhaps  more  delicious.  This  opinion  he  chiefly  confirmed  by 
the  observation  that  many  old  pictures  seemed  to  derive  their 
chief  value  for  lovers  of  art  from  the  fact  that  they  had 
become  darker  and  browner ;  and  that  the  harmony  of  tone 
in  such  pictures  was  often  vaunted.  My  father,  on  the  other 
hand,  protested  that  he  had  no  fear  that  the  new  pictures 
would  not  also  turn  black  in  time,  though  whether  they  were 
likely  to  gain  anything  by  this  he  was  not  so  positive. 

In  piusuance  of  these  principles,  he  employed  for  many 
years  the  whole  of  the  Frankfort  artists  : — ^the  painter  Hirt, 
who  excelled  in  animating  oak  and  beech  woods,  and  other  so- 
called  rural  scenes,  with  cattle;  Tbatjtmann,  who  had 
adopted  Rembrandt  as  his  model,  and  had  attained  great  per- 
fection in  inclosed  lights  and  reflections,  as  well  as  in  effective 
conflagrations,  so  that  he  was  once  ordered  to  paint  a  com- 
panion-piece to  a  Rembrandt ;  Schtttz,  who  diligently  elabo- 
rated landscapes  of  the  Rhine  country,  in  the  manner  of 
Sachtlebexs  ;  and  JxrNikEit,  who  executed  with  great  purity 
flower  and  friiit  pieces,  still  life,  and  figures  quietly  employea, 
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after  the  models  of  the  Dutch.  But  now,  by  the  new  arrange- 
ment, by  more  convenient  room,  and  still  more  by  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  skilful  artist,  our  love  of  art  was  again  quickened  and 
animated.  This  artist  was  Seekatz,  a  pupil  of  Brinkmann, 
eomt-painter  at  Darmstadt,  whose  talent  and  character  will  be 
more  minutely  imfolded  in  the  sequel. 

In  this  way,  the  remaining  rooms  were  finished,  according 
to  their  sevez^  purposes.  Cleanliness  and  order  prevailed 
throughout.  Above  all,  the  large  panes  of  plate-glass  contri- 
buted towards  a  perfect  lightness,  ^which  had  been  wanting  in 
the  old  house  for  many  causes,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
panes,  which  were  for  the  most  part  round.  My  father  was 
cheerful  on  account  of  the  success  of  his  undertaking,  and  if 
his  good  humour  had  not  been  often  intermpted  because  the 
diligence  and  exactness  of  the  mechanics  did  not  come  up  to 
his  wishes,  a  happier  life  than  ours  could  not  have  been  con- 
ceived, since  much  good  partly  arose  in  the  fimuly  itsdi^  and 
partly  flowed  from  without. 

But  an  extraordinary  event  deeply  disturbed  the  Boy's  peace 
of  mind,  for  the  first  time.  On  die  Ist  m  November,  1755, 
^the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  took  jdace,  and  spread  a  prodigious 
alarm  over  the  world,  long  accustomed  to  peace  and  quiet. 
A  great  and  magnificent  capital,  which  was,  at  the  same  time, 
a  trading  and  mercantile  city,  is  smitten,  without  warning,  by 
a  most  fearful  calamity.  The  eardi  tx^mbles  and  totters,  the 
sea  roars  up,  ships  dash  together,  houses  fell  in,  and  over  them 
churches  and  towers,  the  royal  palace  is  in  part  swallowed  by 
the  waters,  the  bursting  land  seems  to  vomit  flames,  since 
smoke  and  fire  are  seen  everywhere  amid  the  ruins.  Sixty 
thousand  persons,  a  moment  before  in.  ease  and  comfort,  fall 
together,  and  he  is  to  be  deemed  most  fortunate  who  is  no 
longer  capable  of  a  thought  or  feeling  about  the  disaster. 
The  flames  rage  on,  and  with  tiiem  rage  a  troop  of  despera- 
does, before  concealed,  or  set  at  lazge  by  the  event.  The 
wretched  survivors  are  exposed  to  pillage,  massacre,  and  every 
outrage :  and  thus,  on  all  sides,  Nature  asserts  her  boundless 
capriciousness. 

Intimations  of  this  event  had  spread  over  wide  regions 
more  quickly  than  the  authentic  reports :  slight  shocks  had  been 
felt  in  many  places :  in  many  sprmgs,  particularly  those  of  a 
mineral  nature,  an  vnusual  receding  of  the  waters  had  been 
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vemaiioed ;  and  so  miieh  the  greater  was  the  efiect  of  the 
aooounts  Ihems^es,  which  were  rapidly  circulated,  at  first  in 
general  terms,  but  finally  with  dreMiful  particulars.  Here- 
upon, the  rd^ious  w&e  neither  wanting  in  reflections,  nor 
the  philoeophic  in  grounds  for  consolation,  nor  the  clergy  in 
warnings.  So  complicated  an  event  airested  the  attention  of 
the  world  for  a  Jong  time ;  and,  as  additional  and  more  de- 
tailed aooounts  ci  the  extensive  e£Eects  of  this  explosion  came 
from  every  quarter,  the  minds  already  aroused  by  the  misfor- 
tones  of  strangera,  began  to  be  more  and  more  anxious  about 
thems^ea  and  their  Mends.  Perhaps  the  demon  of  terror 
bad  never  00  speedily  and  powerfiiUy  diffused  his  terrors  over 
the  earth. 

The  Boy,  who  was  compelled  to  put  up  with  frequent  repe- 
titions  of  the  whole  matter,  was  not  a  little  sti^gered.     God, 
the  Creator  and  Pl«server  of  Heaven  and  Earui,  whom  the 
(oplanation  of  the  first  article  of  the  Greed  declared  so  wise  • 
and  benignant,  having  given  both  the  just  and  the  unjust  a       j^L 
prey  to  the  same  destruction,  had  not  manifested  Himself,  by  ^  o^ 
any  means,  in  a  fitiherly  character.     In  vain  the  young  mind' 
strove  to  xesist  these  impressions.    It  was  the  more  impossible, 
as  the  wise  and  scripture-learned  oould  not  tb^nselves  agree  as 
to  the  lig^t  in  which  such  a  phenomenon  shoidd  be  regarded. 

The  next  summer  gave  a  closer  opportunity  of  knowing 
directly  that  angry  God,  of  whom  the  Old  Testament  records 
so  much.  A  scbdden  hail-storm,  aooompanied  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  violently  broke  the  new  panes  at  the  back  of  our 
bouse,  which  lodked  towards  tbe  west,  damaged  the  new  fur- 
mture,  destroyed  some  valual^  books  and  other  things  of 
worth,  and  was  the  more  terrible  to  the  diildren,  as  the  whole 
household,  quite  beside  themselves,  dragged  them  into  a  dark 
passage,  where,  on  their  knees,  with  frightful  groans  and  cries, 
Ihey  bought  to  conciliate  the  wrathfiil  Deity.  Meanwhile, 
my  fiither,  who  was  alone  self-possessed,  forced  open  and  un- 
hmged  the  vrindow-frames,  by  which  we  saved  much  glass, 
but  made  a  broader  inlet  for  the  rain  that  followed  the  hail, 
so  that  after  we  were  fimally  quieted,  we  Ibvnd  ourselves  in  the 
looms  and  on  the  stairs  con^letdly  MRXOunded  by  floods  and 
streams  of  water. 

These  events,  startliing  as  diey  were  on  the  whole,  did  not 
greatly  ntemzpft  the  coioie  of  aaatmolifla  which  my  fisther  ^ 
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himself  had  undertaken  to  give  lu  children.  He  had  passed 
his  youth  in  the  Cobourg  Gymnasium,  which  stood  as  one  of 
the  first  among  German  educational  institutions.  He  had 
there  laid  a  good  foundation  in  languages,  and  other  matters 
reckoned  part  of  a  learned  education,  had  subsequently  applied 
>^  himself  to  jurisprudence  at  Leipzig,  and  had  at  last  taken  his 
degree  at  Giessen.  His  dissertation,  **  Electa  de  aditione 
Hereditatts"  which  had  been  earnestly  and  carefully  written, 
is  yet  cited  by  jurists  with  approval. 

It  is  a  pious  wish  of  all  famers  to  see  what  Ihey  have  them- 
selves failed  to  attain,  realized  in  their  sons,  as  if  i^  this  way 
they  could  live  their  lives  over  again,  and,  at  last,  make  a 
proper  use  of  their  carlv  experience.  Conscious  of  his  acquire- 
ments, with  the  certamty  of  fedthful  perseverance,  and  dis- 
trusting the  teachers  .of  the  day,  mv  father  undertook  to 
instruct  his  own  children,  allowing  them  to  take  particular 
lesson  from  particular  masters  only  so  JGaLr  as  seemed  absolutely 
necessary.  A  pedagogical  dilettanttsm  was  already  beginning 
to  show  itself  everywhere.  The  pedantry  and  heaviness  of 
the  masters  appointed  in  the  public  schools  had  probably 
given  rise  to  this  evil.  Somethmg  better  was  sought  for,  but 
it  was  forgotten  how  defective  all  iostruction  must  be,  which 
is  not  given  by  persons  who  are  teachers  by  profession. 

My  father  had  prospered  in  his  own  career  tolerably  ac- 
cording to  his  wishes :  I  was  to  follow  the  same  course,  only 
more  easily,  and  much  fiirther.  He  prized  my  natural  endow- 
ments the  more,  because  he  was  himself  wanting  in  them ; 
for  he  had  acquired  everything  only  by  means  of  unspeakable 
diligence,  pertinacity,  and  repetition.  He  often  assured  me^ 
early  and  late,  both  in  jest  and  earnest,  that  with  my  talents 
he  woidd  have  deported  himself  very  differently,  and  would 
not  have  turned  them  to  such  small  account. 

By  means  of  a  ready  apprehension,  practice,  and  a  good 
memory,  I  very  soon  outgrew  the  instrucdoos  which  my 
fiither  and  the  other  teachers  were  able  to  give,  without  being 
thoroughly  grounded  in  anything.  Grammar  displeased  me, 
because  I  regarded  it  as  a  mere  arbitrary  law;  the  rules 
seemed  ridicidous,  inasmuch  as  they  were  invalidated  by  so 
many  exceptions,  which  had  all  to  be  learned  by  themselves. 
And  if  the  first  Ladn  work  had  not  been  in  rhyme,  I  should 
have  got  on  but  badly  ia  that;  but  as  it  was,  I  hummed  and 
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aang  it  to  myself  readily  enough.  In  the  same  way  we  had  a 
Geography  in  memory-verses,  in  which  the  most  wretched 
doggerel  best  served  to  fix  the  recollection  of  that  which  was 
to  be  retained :  e,  g. : 

Upper-Tssel  haa  many  a  fen, 
iniuch  makes  it  hateful  to  all  men. 

The  forms  and  inflections  of  language  I  caught  with  case ; 
and  I  also  quickly  unravelled  what  lay  in  the  conception  of  a 
thing.  In  rhetoric,  composition,  and  such  matters,  no  one 
ezodled  mc,  although  I  was  often  put  back  for  £iults  of  gram- 
mar. Yet  these  were  the  attempts  that  gave  my  father 
particular  pleasure,  and  for  which  he  rewarded  me  with  many 
presents  of  money,  considerable  for  such  a  lad. 

My  &ther  taught  my  sister  Italian^  in  the  same  room  in 
whi(m  I  had  to  commit  Cellarius  to  memory.  As  I  was  soon 
ready  with  my  task,  and  was  yet  obliged  to  sit  quiet,  I  listened 
with  my  book  before  me,  ana  very  readily  caught  the  Italian, 
which  struck  me  as  an  agreeable  softening  of  Latin. 

Other  precocities,  wilXi  respect  to  memory  and  the  power  >ur 
to  combine,  I  possessed  in  common  with  those  children  who 
thus  acquire  an  early  reputation.  For  that  reason  my  father 
could  scarcely  wait  for  me  to  go  to  college.  He  very  soon 
declared,  that  I  must  study  jurisprudence  in  Leipzig,  for 
which  he  retained  a  strong  predilection,  and  I  was  afterwards 
to  visit  some  other  imiversity  and  take  my  degree.  As  for 
this  second  one  he  was  indifferent  which  I  might  choose, 
except  that  he  had  for  some  reason  or  other  a  disinclination 
to  Gottingen,  to  my  disappointment,  since  it  was  precisely 
there  that  I  had  placed  such  confidence  and  high  hopes. 

He  told  me  further,  that  I  was  to  go  to  Wetmr  and  Batis- 
bon  as  well  as  to  Vienna,  and  thence  towards  Italy,  although 
he  repeatedly  mentioned  that  Paris  should  first  be  seen,  be- 
cause after  coming  out  of  Italy  nothing  else  coidd  be  pleasing. 

These  tales  of  my  future  youthful  travels,  often  as  they 
were  repeated,  I  listened  to  eagerly,  the  more  since  they 
alwap  led  to  accounts  of  Italy,  and  at  last  to  a  description  of 
Naples.  His  otherwise  serious  and  dry  manner  seemed  on 
these  occasions  to  relax  and  quicken,  and  thus  a  passionate 
wish  awoke  in  us  children  to  participate  in  the  paradise  he 
described. 
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Private  lessons,  which  now  gradually  multiplied,  were 
shared  with  the  children  of  the  neighhours.  This  learning 
in  common  did  not  adrance  me ;  the  teachers  followed  their 
routine ;  and  the  rudeness,  sometimes  the  iU-natiu^,  of  my 
companions,  interrupted  the  brief  hours  of  study  with  tumult, 
vexation,  and  disturbance.  Chrestomathies,  by  which  learn- 
ing is  made  pleasant  and  varied,  had  not  yet  reached  us. 
Cornelius  Nepos,  so  dry  to  young  people,  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  much  too  easy,  and  which  by  preaching  and  reli- 

glous  instructions  had  been  rendered  even  common-place, 
ellarius  and  Pasor  could  impart  no  kind  of  interest ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  certain  rage  for  rhyme  and  versification,  a 
consequence  of  reading  the  prevalent  German  poets,  took 
complete  possession  of  us.     Me  it  had  seized  mudi  earlier,  as 
I  had  found  it  agreeable  to  pass  from  the  rhetorical  to  the 
poetical  treatment  of  subjects. 
•       We  boys  held  a  Sunday  assembly  where  each  of  us  was  to 
^  produce  original  verses.     And  here  I  was  struck  by  something 
strange,  which  long  caused  me  uneasiness.     My  poems,  what- 
)  ever  they  might  be,  always  seemed  to  me  the  best.     But  I 
soon  remarked,  that  my  competitors  who  brought  forth  very 
lame  affairs,  were  in  the  same  condition,  and  thought  no  less 
of  themselves.     Nay,  what  appeared  yet  more  suspicious,  a 

f)od  lad  (^though  in  such  matters  altogether  unskilM),  whom 
liked  in  other  respects,  but  who  had  his  rhymes  made  by 
his  tutor,  not  only  regarded  these  as  the  best,  but  was 
thoroughly  persuaded  they  were  his  own,  as  he  always  main- 
tained in  our  confidential  intercourse.  Now,  as  this  illusion 
iand  error  was  obvious  to  me,  the  question  one  day  forced  itself 
upon  me,  whether  I  myself  might  not  be  in  the  same  state, 
idiether  those  poems  were  not  really  better  than  mine,  and 
whether  I  mi^t  not  justly  appear  to  those  boys  as  mad  as 
they  to  me  ?  This  disturbed  me  much  and  lon^ ;  for  it  was 
altogether  impossible  for  me  to  find  any  external  criterion  of 
ihe  truth;  I  even  ceased  from  producing,  until  at  length  I  was 
quieted  by  my  own  light  temperament,  and  the  feeling  of  my 
own  powers,  and  lastly  by  a  trial  of  skill — started  on  die  spur 
of  the  moment  by  our  teachers  and  parents,  who  had  noted 
our  sport — ^in  which  I  came  off  well  and  won  general  praise. 

No  libraries  for  children  had  at  that  time  been  established. 
The  old  had  themselves  still  childish  notions,  and  found  it 
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eonTcnicpt  to  impart  their  own  educatioix  to  their  successors. 
£xGept  the  Orbis  Pictu$  of  Amos  Comeuius,  no  book  of  the 
acnrt  fell  into  omr  hands ;  but  the  large  folio  Bible,  with  copper- 
plates by  Merian,  was  diligently  gone  over  leaf  by  leaf:  Gott- 
fided's  Chronicles,  with  plates  by  the  same  master,  taught  us 
the  most  notable  events  of  Universal  History;  the  Acerra 
PUMoffica  added  thereto  all  sorts  of  fables,  mythologies  and 
wonders ;  and,  as  I  soon  became  familiar  with  Ovid^s  Meta- 
BKxrphosea,  the  first  books  of  which  in  particular  I  studied 
eaorafully,  my  young  brain  was  rapidly  fiirnished  with  a  mass 
of  images  and  events,  of  significant  and  wonderful  shapes  and 
oeconrenoes,  and  I  never  felt  time  hang  upon  my  hands,  as  I 
ahrays  occupied  myself  in  working  over,  repeating,  and  re- 
producing these  acquisitions. 

A  more  salutary  moral  effect  than  that  of  these  rude  and 
httBttdous  antiquities,  was  produced  bv  Fenelon's  Telemachusy 
"With  which  I  first  became  acquainted  in  Neukirch^s  transla- 
tioii,  and  which,  imperfectly  as  it  was  executed,  had  a  sweet 
SBod  beneficent  influence  on  my  mind.  That  JRobinson  CHiso0 
WM  added  in  due  time,  follows  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and 
it  may  be  imagined  that  the  Island  of  Falsenberg  was  not 
wa&ting.  'Loid  AnSon'.s  Vayetgs  round  the  Globe  combined 
fte  dignity  of  truth  with  the  rich  &ncies  of  fiible,  and  while 
our.  thoughts  accompanied  this  excellent  seaman,  we  were  con* 
dneted  over  aU  the  world,  and  endeavoured  to  follow  him  with 
ear  fingers  on  the  globe.  But  a  still  richer  harvest  was  to 
spring  up  before  me,  when  I  lighted  on  a  mass  of  writings, 
which,  in  their  present  state,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  called  excel- 
kndt,  but  the  contents  of  which,  in  a  harmless  way,  bring  near 
to  us  many  a  meritorious  action  of  former  times. 

The  publication,  or  rather  the  manufacture,  of  those  books 
wbidi  have  at  a  later  day  become  so  well  known  and  cele- 
brated under  the  name  rolkeehriftm^  Volkshucher  (popular 
works  or  books),  was  carried  on  in  Frankfort.  The  enor- 
vunui  sales  they  met  with,  led  to  their  being  almost  illegibly 
printed  from  stereotypes  on  horrible  blottixig-paper.  We 
children  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  these  precious  remains  of 
the  Middle  Ages  every  day  on  a  little  table  at  the  door  of  a 
dealer  in  eheap  books,  and  to  obtain  them  at  the  cost  of  a 
vmphd  of  ib-CTf/iMr.  The  Eulenqpiegel,  the  Four  Sons  of  Hai- 
the  Emperor  Octayian,  the  Fair  Melusina,  the  Beautiful 
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Magelone,  Fortunatus,  with  the  whole  race  down  to  the  Wan- 
dering Jew,  were  all  at  our  service,  as  often  as  we  preferred 
the  relish  of  these  works  to  the  taste  of  sweet  things.  The 
greatest  benefit  of  this  was,  that  when  we  had  read  through 
or  damaged  such  a  sheet,  it  could  soon  be  reprociired  and 
swallowed  a  second  time. 
—  As  a  &imil7  pic-nic  in  simimer  is  vexatiously  disturbed  bj 
)  a  sudden  storm,  which  transforms  a  pleasant  state  of  things 
into  the  very  reverse,  so  the  diseases  of  childhood  &11  unex- 
pectedly on  the  most  beautiful  season  of  early  life.  And  thus 
it  happened  with  me.  I  had  just  purchased  Fortunatus  with 
his  Purse  and  Wishing-hat,  when  I  was  attacked  by  a  restless- 
ness and  fever  which  announced  the  small-pox.  Inoculation 
y»  was  still  with  us  considered  veiy  problematical,  and  although 
it  had  already  been  intelligibly  and  urgently  recommended  by 
popular  writers,  the  German  physicians  hesitated  to  perform 
an  operation  that  seemed  to  forestall  Nature.  Speculative 
Englishmen,  therefore,  had  come  to  the  Continent  and  inocu- 
lated, for  a  considerable  fee,  the  children  of  such  persons  as 
were  opulent  and  free  from  prejudices.  StOl  the  majoritr 
were  exposed  to  the  old  disease  ;  the  infection  raged  through 
families,  killed  and  disfigured  many  children ;  and  few  parents 
dared  to  avail  themselves  of  a  method,  the  probable  efficacy  of 
which  had  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  result  The 
evil  now  invaded  oiir  house  and  attacked  me  with  unusual 
severity.  My  whole  body  was  sown  over  with  spots,  and  my 
face  covered,  and  for  several  days  I  lay  blind  and  in  great 
pain,  lliey  tried  the  only  possible  alleviation,  and  promised 
me  heaps  of  gold  if  I  would  keep  quiet  and  not  increase  the 
mischief  by  rubbing  and  scratching.  I  controlled  myself^ 
while,  according  to  the  prevailing  prejudice,  they  kept  me  as 
warm  as  possible,  and  thus  only  rendered  my  sufienng  more 
acute.  At  last,  after  a  woful  time,  there  fell  as  it  were  a  mask 
fr^m  my  face.  The  blotches  had  left  no  visible  mark  upon 
the  skin,  but  the  features  were  plainly  altered.  I  myself  was 
satisfied  merely  with  seeing  tiie  light  of  day  again,  and 
gradually  putting  off  my  spotted  skin ;  but  others  were  piti- 
less enough  to  remind  me  often  of  my  previous  condition ; 
especially  a  very  lively  aunt,  who  had  formerly  regarded  me 
with  idolatry,  but  in  after  years  could  seldom  look  at  me 
without  excudming — ^*  The  deuce,  cousin !  what  a  fright  he's 
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grown !"  Then  she  would  tell  me  circumstantially  how  I  had 
once  been  her  delight,  and  what  attention  she  had  excited 
when  she  carried  me  about ;  and  thus  I  early  learned  that 
people  yery  often  subject  us  to  a  severe  atonement  for  the 
pleasure  which  we  have  afforded  them. 

I  neither  escaped  measles,  nor  chicken-pox,  nor  any  other 
of  the  tormenting  demons  of  childhood ;  and  I  was  assured 
each  time  that  it  was  a  great  piece  of  good  luck  that  this 
malady  was  now  past  for  ever.  But,  alas!  another  again 
threatened  in  the  back-ground,  and  advanced.  All  these 
things  increased  my  propensity  to  reflection;  and  as  I  had 
already  practised  myself  m  fortitude,  in  order  to  remove  the 
torture  of  impatience,  the  virtues  which  I  had  heard  praised 
in  the  Stoics  appeared  to  me  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  and 
the  more  so,  as  something  similar  was  commended  by  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  patience. 

While  on  the  subject  of  these  fiunily  diseases,  I  will  men- 
tion a  brother  about  three  years  younger  than  myself,  who^^ 
was  likewise  attacked  by  that  infection,  and  suffered  not  a 
little  from  it.     He  was  of  a  tender  nature,  quiet  and  capri- 
eioua,  and  we  were  never  on  the  most  friendly  terms.    Besides, 
he  scarcely  survived  the  years  of  childhood.     Among  several 
other  children  bom  afterwards,  who  like  him  did  not  Hve  long,'^' 
I  only  remember  a  veir  pretty  and  agreeable  girl,  who  also 
soon  passed  away ;  so  that,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  my^ 
sister  and  I  remained  alone,  and  were  therefore  the  more  ^ 
deeply  and  affectionately  attached  to  each  other. 

These  maladies  and  other  unpleasant  interruptions  were  in 
their  consequences  doubly  grievous ;  for  my  £ather,  who  seemed 
to  have  laid  down  for  himself  a  certain  calendar  of  education 
and  instruction,  was  resolved  immediately  to  repair  every 
delay,  and  imposed  double  lessons  upon  the  young  convales- 
cent. These  were  not  hard  for  me  to  accomplish,  but  were 
so  far  troublesome,  that  they  hindered,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
repressed,  my  inward  development,  which  had  taken  a  decided 
direction. 

From  these  didactic  and  x>edagogic  oppressions,  we  com- 
monly fled  to  my  grand&ther  and  grandmother.  Their  house 
stood  in  the  FrieM^erg-streety  and  appeared  to  have  been  for- 
merly a  fortress ;  for,  on  approaching  it,  nothing  was  seen  but  a 
large  gate  with  batUements,  which  were  joined  on  either  side 
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to  the  two  neigkbouring  houses.  On  entering  througli  a  nar- 
row passage,  we  reached  at  last  a  toleramy  broad  conrt, 
surrounded  by  irregular  buildings,  which  were  now  all  united 
into  one  dwelling.  We  usually  hastened  at  once  into  the 
garden,  which  extended  to  a  considerable  length  and  breadth 
behind  the  buildings,  and  was  yery  well  kept.  The  walks 
were  mostly  skirted  by  vine  trellises ;  one  purt  of  the  space 
was  used  for  yegetables,  and  another  devoted  to  flowers,  which 
from  spring  till  autumn  adorned  in  rich  succession  the  borders 
as  well  as  the  beds.  The  long  wall  erected  towards  the  south 
was  used  for  some  well-trained  espalier  peach-trees,  the  for- 
bidden fruit  of  which  ripened  temptingly  before  us  through  the 
summer.  Yet  we  rather  avdided  this  side,  because  we  here 
could  not  satisfy  our  dainty  appetites ;  and  we  turned  to  the 
side  opposite,  where  an  interminable  row  of  currant  and  goose- 
berry bushes  furnished  our  voracity  with  a  soccesaon  c^  har- 
vests till  autimm.  Not  less  important  to  us  was  an  old,  high, 
wide-spreading  mulberry-tree,  both  on  account  of  its  fruits, 
and  because  we  were  told  that  the  silk-worms  fed  upon  its 
leaves.  In  this  peaceful  region  my  grand&ther  was  foimd 
eveiT  evenmg,  tending  with  genial  care  and  with  his  own 
hand  the  finer  growths  of  fruits  and  flowers ;  while  a  gardener 
managed  the  drudgery.  He  was  never  vexed  by  the  various 
toils  which  were  necessary  to  preserve  and  increase  a  fine 
show  of  pinks.  The  branches  of  the  peach-trees  were  care- 
frdly  tied  to  the  espaliers  with  his  own  hands,  in  a  fim-shape, 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  fuU  and  easy  growth  of  the  fruit. 
The  sorting  of  the  bulbs  <^  tulips,  hya<Hnths,  and  plants  of  a 
similar  nature,  as  weU  as  the  care  of  their  preservation,  he 
entrusted  to  none ;  and  I  still  with  pleasure  recall  to  my  mind 
how  diligently  he  occupied  himself  in  inoculating  the  different 
varieties  of  roses.  That  he  might  protect  hiinself  from  the 
thorns,  he  put  on  a  pair  of  those  ancient  leather  gloves,  of 
which  three  pair  were  given  him  annually  at  the  Piper's  Court, 
so  that  there  was  no  dearth  of  the  article.  He  wore  also  a 
loose  dressing-gown,  and  a  folded  black  velvet  cap  upon  his 
head,  so  that  he  might  have  passed  for  an  intermediate  person 
between  Alcinons  and  Laertes. 

All  this  work  in  the  garden  he  pursned  as  regularly  and 
with  as  mu<^  precision  as  his  official  business ;  for,  before  he 
came  down,  he  always  arranged  the  list  of  causes  fbr  the  next 
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day,  and  read  tiie  legal  papen.  In  the  morning  he  proceeded 
to  the  Cofuncil  Honse,  dmed  after  his  return,  then  nodded 
in  his  easy  diair,  and  so  weaat  through  the  same  routine  every 
day.  He  conrersed  Httle,  neyer  exhibited  any  yehcmeiice» 
ana  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  him  angry.  All  that 
surronnded  him  was  in  the  fashion  of  the  olden  time.  I  never 
perceived  any  alteration  in  his  wainseotted  room.  His  library 
contained,  brndes  law  works,  only  the  earliest  bocks  of  travels, 
sea  vo3rages,  and  discoveries  of  countries.  Altogether  I  can 
call  to  mind  no  situation  more  adapted  than  his  to  awaken 
the  feeling  of  uninterrupted  peace  and  eternal  duration. 

But  the  reverence  which  we  entertained  for  this  venerable 
old  man  was  raised  to  ^le  highest  degree  by  a  convictiim  that 
he  possessed  the  sift  of  prophecy,  especially  in  matters  that  < 
perbdned  to  hirns^  and  his  destmy.  It  is  true  he  revealed 
himself  to  no  one,  ^distinctly  and  minutely,  except  to  my 
grandmother ;  yet  we  were  all  aware  that  he  was  informed 
of  what  was  going  to  hapten,  by  significant  dreams.  He 
assured  his  wife,  for  instance,  at  a  time  when  he  was  BtQl  a 
junior  CounciUor,  that  on  the  first  vacancv  he  woidd  obtain 
the  place  left  open  on  the  bench  of  the  Sehoffm ;  and  soon 
afterwards  when  one  of  those  officers  actually  died  of  apoplesn^ 
my  grand&ther  gave  orders  that  his  house  should  be  quieuy 
got  ready  prepajned  on  the  day  of  electing  and  balloting,  to 
receive  his  guests  and  eongratnlators.  Sure  enough,  the  deci- 
Bive  gold  ImU  was  drawn  in  his  fiivour.  The  simple  dream 
by^  which  he  had  leaned  this,  he  coufided  to  his  wife  as  fid- 
lows  :  He  had  seen  himself  in  the  ordinary  full  assembly  ci 
Councilmen,  where  all  went  on  just  as  usual.  Suddenly^pM 
kte  Sckoff  rose  from  his  seat,  descended  the  steps,  preened 
him  in  the  most  complimentary  manner  to  take  the  vacant 
place,  and  then  departed  by  the  door. 

Something  like  this  occurred  on  1^  death  of  the  Sckid' 
Ams9.  They  make  no  delay  in  supplying  this  place,  as  they 
always  have  to  fear  that  the  Emperor  will  at  some  Uxoe^ 
resume  his  ancient  right  <^  nominating  the  officer.  On  this 
occasicm,  the  messenger  of  the  Court  came  at  midnight  to 
summon  an  extraordinary  session  fi>r  the  next  morning ;  and 
as  the  light  in  his  lantern  was  about  to  expire,  he  asked  finr  a 
eandle's  end  to  help  him  aa  his  way.  **Give  him  a  whole 
soe/'  said  my  gnmdsitlier  to  the  ladies^  "he  takes  the  trouble 
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all  on  my  account."  This  expression  anticijpated  the  result-— 
he  was  made  Schultheiss;  and  what  rendered  the  circum- 
stance particularly  remarkable  was,  that  although  his  repre- 
sentative  was  the  third  and  last  to  draw  at  the  ballot,  the 
two  silver  balls  first  came  out,  leaving  the  golden  boll  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bag  for  him. 

Perfectly  prosaic,  simple,  and  without  a  trace  of  the  fan- 
tastic or  miraculous,  were  the  other  dreams,  of  which  we 
were  informed.  Moreover,  I  remember  that  once,  as  a  boy,  I 
was  turning  over  his  books  and  memoranda,  and  found  among 
some  other  remarks  which  related  to  gardening,  such  sen- 
tences as  these :  ''  To-night  N.  N.  came  to  me  and  said " 

the  name  and  revelation  being  written  in  cipher ;   or  "  This 

night  I  saw "  all  the  rest  being  again  m  cipher,  except 

die  conjunctions  and  similar  words,  from  which  nothing  could 
be  learned* 

It  is  worthv  of  note  also,  that  persons  who  showed  no  signs 
of  prophetic  msight  at  other  times,  acquired,  for  the  moment, 
whfle  in  his  presence,  and  that  by  means  of  some  sensible 
evidence,  presentiments  of  diseases  or  deaths  which  were  then 
occurring  in  distant  places.  But  no  such  gift  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  any  of  his  children  or  grandduldren,  who  for  the 
most  part  have  been  hearty  people,  enjoying  life,  and  never 
going  beyond  the  Actual. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  remember  with  gratitude  many 
kindnesses  I  received  from  them  in  my  youth.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  were  employed  and  entertained  in  many  ways 
when  we  visited  the  second  daughter,  married  to  the  druggist 
M^Ibert,  whose  house  and  shop  stood  near  the  market,  in  the 
midst  of  the  liveliest  and  most  crowded  part  of  the  town. 
There  we  could  look  down  from  the  windows  pleasantly 
enough  upon  the  hurly-burly  in  which  we  feared  to  lose  our- 
selves ;  and  though,  at  first,  of  all  the  goods  in  the  shop, 
nothing  had  much  interest  for  us  but  the  liquorice,  and  the 
little  brown  stamped  cakes  made  from  it,  we  became  in  time 
better  acquainted  with  the  multitude  of  articles  bought  and 
sold  in  that  business.  This  aunt  was  the  most  vivacious  of 
all  the  £unily.  When  my  mother,  in  her  early  years,  took 
pleasure  in  being  neatly  dressed,  working  at  some  domestic 
occupation,  or  reading  a  book,  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  ran 
about  the  neighbourhood  to  pick  up  neglected  children,  take 
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care  d  them,  oomb  them,  and  cany  them  round,  as  indeed 
she  did  me  for  a  good  whUe.  At  a  time  of  public  festivities, 
such  as  coronations,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  ber  at  home. 
When  a  little  child,  she  had  already  scrambled  for  the  money 
scattered  on  such  occasions ;  and  it  was  related  of  her,  that 
once  when  she  had  got  a  good  many  together,  and  was 
looking  at  them  with  great  delight  in  die  j^Jm  of  her  hand, 
it  was  struck  by  somebody,  and  aU  her  well-earned  booty 
Tanished  at  a  blow.  There  was  another  incident  of  which 
she  was  very  proud.  Once,  while  standing  on  a  post  as  the 
Emperor  Charles  VII.  was  passing,  at  a  moment  wnen  all  the 
people  were  silent,  she  shouted  a  yigorous  '*  Vivat !''  into  the 
Goach,  which  made  him  take  off  his  hat  to  her,  and  thank 
her  quite  graciously  for  her  bold  salutation. 

ETeiytlmig  in  her  house  was  stirring,  Uvely,  and  cheerful, 
and  we  children  owed  her  many  a  gay  hour. 

In  a  quieter  situation,  which  was  however  suited  to  her 
diameter,  was  a  second  aimt,  married  to  the  Pastor  Stark, 
incumbent  of  St.  Catharine's  Church.  He  lived  much  alone, 
in  accordance  with  his  temperament  and  vocation,  and  pos- 
aeased  a  fine  library.  Here  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Homer,  in  a  prose  translation,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
seventh  part  of  Herr  Von  Loen's  new  collection  of  the  most 
remarkable  travels,  under  the  title,  Homer's  Description  of 
the  Conqttest  of  the  Kingdom  of  Troy,  ornamented  with  copper- 
plates,  m  the  theatri(»d  French  taste.  These  pictures  per- 
verted my  imagination  to  such  a  degree,  that  for  a  long  time 
I  could  conceive  the  Homeric  heroes  only  under  such  forms. 
The  incidents  themselves  save  me  unspeakable  delight;  though 
I  found  great  fiiult  with  tae  work  for  affording  us  no  account 
of  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  .breaking  off  so  abruptly  with  the 
death  of  Hector.  My  uncle,  to  whom  I  mentioned  this 
defect,  referred  me  to  Virgil,  who  perfectly  satisfied  my 
demands. 

It  will  be  taken  for  granted,  that  we  children  had  among 
our  other  lessons,  a  continued  and  progressive  instruction  in 
religion.  But  the  Church-Protestantism  imparted  to  us  was, 
properly  speaking,  nothing  but  a  kind  of  dry  morality:^ 
ingenious  exposition  ¥ras  not  thought  of;  and  the  doctrine  ' 
appealed  neiuier  to  the  understanding  nor  to  the  heart.  For 
that  reason,  there  were  various  secessions  from  the  Esta- 
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blished  Church.  Separatists,  Pietists,  Hennliuter  (Moravians), 
Quiet-in-the-Laiids,  and  others  differently  named  and  charao- 
terized  sprang  up,  all  of  whom  were  animated  by  the  same 
purpose  of  approaching  the  Deity,  especially  through  Christ, 
more  closely  than  seemed  to  them  possible  under  the  forms 
of  the  established  religion. 

The  Boy  heard  these  opinions  and  sentiments  constantlj 
spoken  of;  for  the  cleigy  as  well  as  the  laity  divided  them- 
selves into  pro  and  con.  The  minority  were  composed  <^ 
those  who  dissented  more  or  less  broadly,  but  their  modes 
of  thinking  attracted  by  originality,  heartiness,  perseverance, 
and  independence.  .AJl  sorts  of  stories  were  told  of  their 
virtues  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  manifested.  The 
reply  of  a  certain  pious  tinman  was  especially  noted,  who, 
wnen  one  of  his  (araft  attempted  to  shame  him  by  asking 
t^"  who  is  really  your  confessor  ?"  answered  with  great  cheer- 
fulness and  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause, — "  I  have 
a  fiunous  one — no  less  than  the  confessor  of  King  David." 

Things  of  this  sort  naturally  made  an  impression  on  the 
Boy,  and  led  him  into  similar  states  of  mind.  In  fiact,  he 
came  to  the  thought  that  he  might  immediately  approach  the 
^  great  God  of  Nature,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  whose  earlier  manifestations  of  wrath  had  been 
long  forgotten  in  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  the  manifold 
blessings  in  which  we  participate  while  upon  it.  The  way  he 
took  to  accomplish  this  was  very  curious. 

The  Boy  had  chiefly  kept  to  the  first  article  of  Belief.    The 
^LQod  who  stands  in  immediate  connexion  with  nature,  and 
owns  and  loves  it  as  his  work,  seemed  to  him  the  proper  Qod, 
who  might  be  brought  into  closer  relationship  with  man,  as 
with  everything  else,  and  who  would  take  care  of  him,  as  of 
the  motion  of  the  stars,  the  days  and  seasons,  the  animals 
and  plants.     There  were  texts  of  the  Go^ls  which  explicitly 
stated  this.     The  Boy  could  ascribe  no  form  to  this  Being ; 
tMie  therefore  sought  Him  in  His  works,  and  would,  in  the  good 
Old  Testament  fashion,  build  Him  an  altar.    Natural  produe- 
tions  were  set  forth  as  imqges  of  the  world,  over  which  a 
^f  flame  was  to  bum,  signifying  the  aspirations  of  man's  heart 
towards  his  Maker.     He  brought  out  of  the  ooUectioii  of 
natural  olgects  which  he  possessed,  and  which  had  been  in- 
creased as  chance  directed,  the  best  ores  and  other  speaxaeas* 
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But  the  next  difficulty  was,  as  to  how  they  should  be  arranged 
and  raised  into  a  pile.  His  &ther  possessed  a  beautiM  red- 
lackered  music-stand,  ornamented  with  gilt  flowers,  in  the 
form  of  a  four-sided  pyramid,  with  different  elevations,  which 
had  been  found  caayenient  for  quartets,  but  lately  was  not 
much  in  use.  The  Boy  laid  hands  on  this,  and  bmlt  up  his 
representatives  of  Nature  one  above  the  other  in  steps,  so  that 
it  all  looked  quite  pretty  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  sig- 
nificant. On  an  early  sunrise  his  first  worship  of  God  was 
to  be  celebrated,  but  the  young  priest  had  not  yet  settled 
hcfw  to  produce  a  fiame  which  should  at  the  same  time  emit 
an  agreeable  odour.  At  last  it  occurred  to  him  to  combine 
tiie  two,  as  he  possessed  a  lew  fumigating  pastDs,  which  diffiised 
a  pleasant  firagrance  with  a  glimmer,  if  not  with  a  flame. 
Nay,  this  soft  burning  and  exhalation  seemed  a  better  repre- 
sentation of  what  passes  in  the  heart,  than  an  open  fliune. 
The  sun  had  already  risen  for  a  long  time,  but  the  neigbour- 
ing  houses  oonoealed  the  East  At  last  it  glittered  above  the 
roo&,  a  boming-glass  was  at  once  taken  up  and  applied  to  the 
pastils,  which  were  fixed  on  the  summit  in  a  fine  porcelain 
saucer.  Eveiythzng  succeeded  according  to  the  wish,  and 
the  devotion  was  perfect.  The  altar  remained  as  a  peculiar 
onuunent  of  Hie  room  which  had  been  assigned  him  in  the  new 
house.  Every  one  r^arded  it  only  as  a  well-arranged  collec-^ 
tian  of  natural  curiosities.  The  Boy  knew  better,  but  con-^ 
oealed  his  knowledge.  He  longed  for  a  repetition  of  the 
Bolemnity.  Bat  un£rtunately,  just  as  the  most  opportune  sun 
aarose,  the  porcelain  cup  was  not  at  hand ;  he  placed  the  pastils 
immediately  on  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  stand;  they  were 
kindled,  and  so  great  was  the  devotion  of  the  priest,  that  ho 
did  not  observe,  until  it  was  too  late,  the  mischief  his  sacrifice 
was  doing.  The  pastils  had  burned  mercilessly  into  the  red 
lacker  and  beautiful  gold  flowers,  and  as  if  some  evU  spirit  had 
difiappeaxn^  had  left  their  black,  inefikoeable  footprints.  By 
this  the  young  priest  was  thrown  into  the  most  extreme  per- 
piexity.  The  mischief  could  be  covered  up,  it  was  true,  with 
the  larger  pieces  of  his  show-materials,  but  the  spirit  for  new 
oflferings  was  gone,  and  the  accident  might  almost  be  con- 
sidered a  hint  and  warning  of  the  danger  there  always  is  inyf 
"wishing  to  approach  the  Deity  in  such  a  way. 
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Aix  that  has  been  hitherto  recorded  indicates  that  happy 
and  easy  condition  in  which  nations  exist  during  a  long  peace. 
But  nowhere  probably  is  such  a  beautifiil  time  enjoyed  in 
greater  comfort  than  in  cities  living  under  their  own  ktws, 
and  large  enough  to  include  a  considerable  number  of  citizens, 
and  so  situated  as  to  enrich  them  by  trade  and  commerce. 
Strangers  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  come  and  go,  and  are 
under  a  necessity  of  bringing  profit  in  order  to  acquire  profit. 
Even  if  such  cities  rule  but  a  small  territory,  they  ore  the 
•  better  qualified  to  advance  their  internal  prosperity,  as  their 
external  relations  expose  them  to  no  cosUy  undertakings  or 
alliances. 

Thus,  the  Frankforters  passed  a  series  of  prosperous  years 
during  my  childhood ;   but  scarcely,  on  the  28th  of  August, 

sj  1756,  had  I  completed  my  seventh  year,  than  that  world- 
renowned  war  broke  out,  which  was  also  to  exert  great 
influence  upon  the  next  seven  years  of  my  life.  Frederidc 
the  Second,  King  of  Prussia,  had  fallen  upon  Saxony,  with 
sixty  thousand  men ;  and  instead  of  annoimcing  his  invasion 
by  a  declaration  of  war,  he  followed  it  up  with  a  manifesto, 
composed  by  himself,  as  it  was  said,  which  explained  the 
causes  that  had  moved  and  justified  him  in  so  monstrous  a 
step.  The  world,  which  saw  itself  (tppealcd  to  not  merely  as 
spectator  but  as  judge,  immediately  split  into  two  parties,  and 
oiu:  family  was  an  image  of  the  great  whole. 

My  grand&ther,  who,  as  Schoff  of  Frankfort,  had  carried 
the  coronation  canopy  over  Francis  the  First,  and  had  received 
from  the  Empress  a  hca^-y  gold  chain  with  her  likeness,  took 
the  Austrian  side  along  with  some  of  his  sons>in-law  and 
daughters.     My  father  having  been  nominated  to  the  imperial 

^^ouncil  by  Charles  the  Seventh,  and  sympathising  sincerely 
in  the  fate  of  that  unhappy  monarch,  leaned  to>vards  Prussia, 
with  the  other  and  smaller  half  of  the  family.  Our  meetings, 
which  had  been  held  on  Sundays  for  many  years  uninter- 
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mptedly,  were  very  soon  disturbed.  The  misunderstandingB 
so  oommon  among  relatLTes  by  marriage,  now  first  found  a 
fimu  in  which  Uiey  could  be  expressed.  Contention,  discord, 
silence,  and  separation  ensued.  My  grand£either,  otherwise 
a  serene,  quiet,  and  easy  man,  became  impatient.  The 
women  Taanly  endeavoured  to  smother  the  flames ;  and  after 
some  unpleasant  scenes,  my  fiither  was  the  first  to  quit  the 
society.  At  home  now  we  rejoiced  undisturbed  in  the  Prus- 
sian victories,  which  were  commonly  annoimced  with  great 
glee  by  our  vivacious  aunt.  Eveiy  other  interest  was  forced 
to  give  way  to  this,  and  we  passed  the  rest  of  the  year  in 
perpetual  agitation.  The  occupation  of  Dresden,  the  modera- 
tion of  the  king  at  the  outset,  his  slow  but  secure  advances, 
the  victory  at  Lowositz,  the  capture  of  the  Saxons,  were  so 
many  triumphs  for  our  party.  Everything  that  could  be 
allied  for  tne  advantage  of  our  opponents  was  denied  or 
droreciated;  and  as  the  members  of  the  &mily  on  the  other 
side  did  the  same,  they  could  not  meet  in  the  streets  without 
disputes  arising,  as  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

Thus  I  also  was  then  a  Prussian  in  my  views,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  a  Fritzian ;  since  what  cared  we  for  Prussia  ? 
It  was  the  personal  character  of  the  great  king  that  worked 
upon  all  hearts.  I  rejoiced  with  my  father  in  our  conquests, 
readily  copied  the  songs  of  triumph,  and  almost  more  wiUingly 
the  lampoons  directed  against  the  other  party,  poor  as  Sie 
rhymes  might  be. 

As  the  eldest  grandson  and  godchild,  I  had  dined  every 
Sunday  since  my  infancy  with  my  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, and  the  hours  so  spent  had  been  the  most  delightful 
of  the  whole  week.  But  now  I  relished  no  morsel  that  I 
tasted,  because  I  was  compelled  to  hear  the  most  horrible 
slanders  of  my  hero.  Here  blew  another  wind,  here  sounded 
another  tone  than  at  home.  My  likine  and  even  my  respect 
for  my  grandfather  and  grandmother  fell  off.  I  could  mention 
nothing  of  this  to  my  parents,  but  avoided  the  matter,  both  on 
account  of  my  own  feelings,  and  because  I  had  been  warned 
by  my  mother.  In  this  way  I  was  thrown  back  upon  myself; 
and  as  in  my  sixth  year,  after  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  the 
goodness  of  God  had  become  to  me  in  some  measure  suspicious, . 
so  I  began  now,  on  account  of  Frederick  the  Second,  to  doubt'' 
the  justice  of  the  public.    My  heart  was  naturally  inclined  to 
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VBTerenoe,  and-  it  raqmred  a  great  shod^  to^stagger  my  Mih  in 
anything  that  was-^vieBerable.  But  alas!  they  had  commended 
good  mamiers  and  a  boooming  deportm^it  to  us,  not  for  their 
omi'Sake,  but  for  tiie  sake  of  the  people.  What  will  people 
say  ?  was  always  the  ory,  and  I  thought  that  tiie  people  must 
be  right  good  people,  and  would  know  how  to  judge  of  anything 
and  everything.  But  my  experienee  went  just  to  the  contrary. 
The  greatest  and  most  signal  services  were  de&med  and 
attacked ;  the  noblest  deeds,  if  not  denied,  were  at  least  mis- 
represented (md  dimini^ed ;  and -this  base  injustice  was  done 
to  the  only  man  who  was  manifestly  elevated  above  all  his  con- 
temporaries, and  who  daily  proved  what  he  was  able  to  do,-— 
and  that,  not  by  the  populace,  but  by  distinguished  men,  as  I 
took  my  grandfiither  and  uncles  to  be.  That  parties  existed, 
md  that  he  himself  belonged  to  a  party,  had  never  entered 
into  the  conceptions  of  the  Boy.  He,  therefore,  believed  him- 
self all  the  more  right,  and  dared  hold  his  own  opinion  for  the 
better  one,  since  he  and  those  of  like  mind  appreciated  tb^ 
beauty  and  other  gpod  qualities  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  even 
did  not  grudge  the^Gmperor  Francis  his  love  of  jewelry  and 
money.  That  Count  Daun  was  often  called  an  old  dozer,  they 
thought  justifiable. 

But  now  I  consider  the  matter  more  closely,  I  trace  here 
y^  the  germ  of  that  disregard  and  even  disdain  of  the  public, 
which  clung  to  me  for  a  whole  period  of  my  life,  and  only  in 
later  days  was  brought  within  bounds  by  insight  and  cultiva- 
tion. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  perception  of  the  injustice 
of  parties  had  eren  then  a  very  unpleasant,  nay,  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  Boy,  as  it  accustomed  him  to  separate  himself 
from  beloved  and  highly-valued  persons.  The  quick  suc- 
cession of  battles  and  events  left  the  parties  neither  quiet  nor 
rest.  We  ever  found  a  malicious  delight  in  reviving  and 
^^-sharpening  those  imaginary  evils  and  capricious  disputes ; 
and  thus  we  continued  to  tease  each  other,  until  the  occupa- 
tion of  Frankfort  by  the  French  some  years  afterwards, 
brought  real  inconvenience  into  our  homes. 

Although  to  most  of  us  the  important  events  occurring 
m  distant  parts  served  only  for  topics  of  ardent  controversy, 
Hiere  were  others  who  perceived  the  seriousness  of  the  times, 
and  feared  that  the  sympathy  of  France  might  open  a  scene 
of  war  in  our  own  vicinity.    They  kept  us  children  at  home 
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more  tluui  befbre,  and'  sirov©  in*  many  wttpr  to  occtipy  and 

amuse  vm.     AVith  tfaiB  view,  the  puppet-show  bequeathed  by 

our  gnrndmother  wes  again  brought  forth,  and  arranged  in 

BDch  a  way  that  the  spectators^  sat  in  my  gable  room,  while 

the  persons  managing  and  perft)rniing,  as  well  as  the  theatre 

itself  08  far  as- 1£«  proseenimn,  found  a  place  in  the  room 

adjoining.     We  were  allowed,  as  a  special  favour,  to  invite 

fix«t  one  and  then  another  of  the  neighbours*  children  as 

spectators,  and  thu»<  at  the  outset  I  gained  many  friends ; 

but  the  restlessness  inherent  in  children,  did  not  suffer  them 

to  remain  long  a  patient  audience,     lliey  interrupted  the 

play*,  and  we  were  compelled  to  seek  a  younger  pubhc,  which 

could  at  any  rate  be  kept  in  order  by  me  nurses  and  maids. 

The  original  drama  to  which  the  puppets  had  been  specially 

adapted,  we  had  learnt  by  heart,  and  in  the  beginning  this  was 

excfusivelj  perfbrmed.     Soon  growing  weary  of  it,  however, 

we  changed  the  drosses  and  decorations,  and  attempted  various 

other  pieces,  ^ich  were  indeed  on  tdo  grand  a  scale  for  so 

narrow  a  stage.    Although  this  presumption  spoiled  and  finally 

quite  destroyed  what  we  performed,  such  childish  pleastu^s  and 

employments  nevertheless  exercised  and  advanced  in  many 

ways  my  power  of  invention  and  representation,  myjancy  ana 

a  certain  technical  skill,  to  a  degree  which  in  any  other  way 

could  not  perhaps  have  been  secured  in  so  short  a  time,  in 

so  confined  a  space,  and  at  so  little  expense. 

I  had  early  learned  to  use  compasses  and  ruler,  because  aU 
the  in.«tructions  they  gave  me  in  geometry  were  forthwith 
put  into  practice,  and  I  occupied  myself  greatly  with  paste- 
board-work. I  did  not  stop  at  geometrical  figures,  little 
boxes,  and  such  things,  but  invented  pretty  pleasure-houses 
adorned  with  pilastera,  steps,  and  fiat  roofs.  However,  but 
little  of  this  was  completed. 

Far  more  persevering  was  I,  on  the  other  hand,  in  arranging, 
with  the  help  of  our  domestic  (a  tailor  by  trade),  an  armomy 
for  the  sen-ice  of  our  plays  and  tragedies,  which  we  ourselves 
performed  \»-itli  delight  when  we  had  outgrown  the  puppets. 
My  playfellows,  too,  prepared  for  themselves  such  armouries, 
which  tliey  regarded  as  quite  as  fine  and  good  as  mine ;  but  I 
had  made  provision  not  for  the  wants  of  one  person  only,  and 
eould  furnish  several  of  the  little  band  with  every  requisite, 
and  thus  made  myself  more  and  more  indispensable  to  our 
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little  circle.  That  such  games  tended  to  factions,  quarrels, 
and  blows,  and  commonly  came  to  a  sad  end  in  tumult  and 
yexation,  may  easily  be  supposed.  In  such  cases  certain  of 
my  companions  generally  took  part  with  me,  while  others 
sided  against  me ;  thougn  many  changes  of  party  occurred. 
One  single  boy,  whom  I  will  call  Pylades,  urged  by  the  others, 
once  oidy  left  my  party,  but  could  scarcely  for  a  moment 
maintain  his  hostile  position.  We  were  reconciled  amid  many 
tears,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  kept  £uthfully  together. 

To  him,  as  well  as  other  well-wishers,  I  could  render  myself 
'^  very  agreeable  by  telling  tales,  which  they  most  delighted  to 
hear  when  I  was  the  hero  of  my  own  story.  It  greatly  re- 
joiced them  to  know  that  such  wonderful  things  could  befall 
one  of  their  own  playfellows ;  nor  was  it  any  harm  that  thev 
did  not  understand  how  I  could  find  time  and  space  for  such 
adventures,  as  they  must  have  been  pretty  well  aware  of  all  my 
comings  and  goings,  and  how  I  was  occupied  the  entire  day. 
Not  the  less  necessary  was  it  for  me  to  select  the  localities 
of  these  occurrences,  if  not  in  another  world,  at  least  in  another 
spot ;  and  yet  all  was  told  as  having  taken  place  only  to-day 
or  yesterday.  They  rather,  therefore,  deceived  themselves, 
than  were  imposed  upon  by  me.  If  I  had  not  gi*adually 
leanied,  in  accordance  with  the  instincts  of  my  nature,  to 
work  up  these  visions  and  conceits  into  artistic  forms,  such 
vain-glorious  beginnings  could  not  have  gone  on  without 
producing  evil  consequences  in  the  end. 

Considering  this  impulse  more  closely,  we  may  see  in  it 
that  presumption  with  which  the  poet  authoritatively  utters 
the  greatest  improbabilities,  and  requires  every  one  to  recog- 
nise as  real  whatever  may  in  any  way  seem  to  him,  the 
inventor,  as  true. 

But  what  is  here  told  only  in  general  terms,  and  by  way  of 

'  *  reflection,  will  perhaps  become  more  apparent  and  interesting 

by  means  of  an  example.     I  subjoin,  ^erefore,  one  of  these 

tales,  which,  as  I  often  had  to  repeat  it  to  my  comrades, 

■till  hovers  entire  in  my  imagination  and  memory. 
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A  boy's  LEOEXD. 


Ok  the  night  before  Whit  Sunday,  not  long  since,  I  dreamed 
that  I  stood  before  a  mirror,  engaged  with  the  new  summer 
clothes  which  my  dear  parents  had  given  me  for  the  holiday. 
The  dress  consiBted,  as  you  know,  of  shoes  of  polished  leather, 
with  large  silver  buckles,  fine  cotton  stockings,  black  nether 
garments  of  serge,  and  a  coat  of  green  baracan  with  gold 
buttons.  The  waistcoat  of  gold  doth  was  cut  out  of  my 
&ther's  bridal  waistcoat.  My  hair  had  been  frizzled  and  pow- 
dered, and  my  curls  stuck  out  from  my  head  like  little  winss ; 
but  I  could  not  finish  dressing  myself,  because  I  kept  confiisme 
the  different  articles,  the  first  always  Mling  off  as  soon  as  I 
was  about  to  put  on  the  next.  In  this  dilemma,  a  young  and 
handsome  man  came  to  me,  and  greeted  me  in  the  friendliest 
manner.  "  O !  you  are  welcome!"  said  I,  ''I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you  here."  ''  Do  you  know  me,  then  ?"  replied  he,  smiling. 
''  Why  not?"  was  my  no  less  wniliTig  answer ;  *'  you  are  Mer- 
cury— I  have  often  enough  seen  you  represented  in  pictures.*' 
^'  I  am,  indeed,"  replied  he;  "and  am  sent  to  you  by  the  gods 
on  an  important  errand.  Do  you  see  these  three  apples?" — ^he 
stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  showed  me  three  apples,  which 
it  could  hardly  hold,  and  which  were  as  wonderfidly  beautiful 
as  they  were  large,  the  one  of  a  red,  the  other  of  a  yellow, 
the  third  of  a  green  colour.  One  could  not  help  thinking 
they  were  precious  stones  made  into  the  form  of  fruit.  I 
would  have  snatched  them,  but  he  drew  back,  and  said, "  You 
must  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  not  for  you.  You 
must  give  them  to  the  three  handsomest  youths  of  the  city,  who 
then,  each  according  to  his  lot,  will  find  wives  to  the  utmost 
of  their  wishes.  -  Take  them,  and  success  to  you!"  said  he,  as 
he  departed,  leaving  the  apples  in  my  open  hands.  They 
appeared  to  me  to  have  become  still  larger.  I  held  them  up 
at  once  against  the  light  and  found  them  quite  transparent ; 
but  soon  ^ey  expanded  upwards,  and  became  three  beautiful 
little  ladies,  about  as  large  as  middle-sized  dolls,  whose  clothes 
were  of  the  colours  of  the  apples.  They  glided  gently  up  my 
fingers,  and  when  I  was  about  to  catch  at  them,  to  make  sure 
of  one  at  least,  they  had  already  soared  high  and  &r,  and  I 
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had  to  put  up  with  the  disappointment.  I  stood  there  all 
amazed  and  petrified,  holding  up  my  hands  and  staring  at  my 
fingers,  as  if  there  were  still  something  on  them  to  see.  Sud- 
denly I  beheld,  upon  the  very  tips,  a  most  lovely  girl  dancing, 
smaller  than  ^tiiose,  but  .pretty  and  lively,  and  as  she  did  not 
fly  away  like  the  othen,  but  remained  danoing,  now  on  one 
finger-point  now  on  another,  I  regarded  her  rfor  a  long  while 
with  admiration.  And,  as  she  pli^sed  me  «o  mudi,  I  thought 
in  the  end  I  could  catch  her,  and  made  as  I  fiemcied  a  very 
adroit  grasp.  But  at  the  moment  I  felt  •such  a  blow  on  my 
head,  that  I  fell  down  stunned,  and  did  not  awake  firom  n^ 
stupor  till  it  was 'time  to  dress  myself  and  go  to  church. 

During  the  service  I  often  recalled  those  imeges'to  mind; 
and  also  when  I  -was  mating  dinner  at  nnr  grand-fiEither's 
table.  In  -the  affcemoon,  I  wished  to  visit  some  firiends, 
portly  to  show  myself  in  my  new  dress,  with  my  hat  under 
my  ann  and  my  sword  by  .my  side,  and  partly  to  return 
tfaeir  visits.  I  found  no  one  at  home,  and,  as  I  heard  that 
they  were  goneto  the  gardens,  I  resolved  to  follow  them,  and 
pass  the  evening  pleasantly.  My  way  led  towards  the  en- 
trenchments, and  I  came  to  the  spot  whi6h  is  rightly  called 
the  Bad  Wall ;  for  it  is  never  quite  sale  firom  ghosts  there.  I 
wdlked  slowly,  and  thought  <^  my  three  goddesses,  but  espe- 
otally  of  the  little  nymph ;  and  often  held  up  my  fingers,  in 
hopes  she  might  be  kind  enough  to  balance  herself  there 
again.  With  such  thoughts  'I  was  proceeding,  when  I  saw  in 
t£e  wall  on  my  left  hand  a  little  gate,  which  I  did  not  remem- 
ber to  have  ever  noticed  before.  It  looked  low,  but  its  pointed 
arch  would  have  allowed  the  tallest  man  to  enter.  Arch  and 
wall  were  chiselled  out  in  the  handsomest  way,  both  by  mason 
and  sculptor ;  but  it  was  the  door  itself  which  first  properly 
attracted  my  attention.  The  old  brown  wood,  though  slightly 
ornamented,  was  crossed  with  broad  bands  of  brass,  wrought 
botii  in  relief  and  intaglio.  The  foliage  on  these,  with  the 
most  natural  birds  sitting  in  it,  I  could  not  sufficiently  admire. 
But,  what  seemed  most  remarkable,  no  keyhole  could  be  seen, 
no  latch,  no  knocker ;  and  fitim  this  I  conjectured  that  the 
door  could  be  opened  only^m  within.  I  was  not  in  error ; 
for  vdien  I  went  nearer,  in  order  to  touch  the  ornaments,  it 
opened  inwards,  and  there  appeared  a  man  whose  dress  was 
aomowhat  long,  wide,  and  singular.    A  venerable  beard  enve- 
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loped  his  chin,  so  that  I  was  inclined  to  think  him  a  Jew. 
Bat  he,  as  if  he  had  divined  my  thoughts,  made  the  sign  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  by  which  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  he 
was  a  good  CathoHc  Christian.  ^' Young  gentleman,  how 
Gune  you  here,  and  what  ore  you  doing  P'-»he  said  to  me, 
with  a  firiendly  voice  and  manner.  **  I  am  admiring,''  I  re- 
plied, ^  the  workmanship  of  this  door ;  lor  I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it,  exeept  in  some  small  pieces  in  the  collections 
of  amateuiB."  ''I  am  glad,''  he  answered,  'that  you  like 
8«eh  works.  The  door  is  much  more  beautiM  inside.  Come 
in,  if  you  like."  My  heart,  in  some  degree,  failed  me.  The 
mjTSterious  dress  of  the  porter,  the  seclusion,  and  a  something, 
I  know  not  what,  that  seemed  to  be  in  the  air,  oppressed 
ne.  I  paused,  therefore,  under  the  pretext  of  examining  the 
oatnde  still  longer;  and  at  the  same  time  I  cast  stolen 
j^^lanoes  into  the  garden,  for  a. garden  it  was  which  had  opened 
before  me.  Just  inside  the  door  I  saw  a  space.  Old  linden 
trees,  standing  at  regular  distances  from  each  other,  entirely 
ecprered  it  with  their  thickly  interwoven  branches,  so  that  the 
OMMt  numerous  partieB,  during  the  hottest  of  the  day,  might 
hare  refireshed  themselves  in  the  shade.  Already  I  had 
stepped  upon  the  threshold,  and  the  old  man  contrived  gra- 
dually to  allure  me  on.  Properly  speakings  I  did  not  resist ; 
&r  I  had  always  heard  that  a  prince  or  sultan  in  such  a  case 
nuist  never  ask  whether  there  be  danger  at  hand.  I  had  my 
swvrd  by  my  side,  too ;  and  could  I  not  soon  have  finishea 
wilh  the  old  man,  in  case  of  hostile  demonstrations  ?  I  there- 
fore entered  perfectly  reassured ;  the  keeper  closed  the  door, 
which  bolted  so  softly  that  I  scarcely  heard  it.  He  now 
showed  me  the  workmanship  on  the  inside,  which  in  truth  was 
stiil  more  artistic  than  the  outside,  explained  it  to  me,  and  at 
the  same  time  manifested  particular  good-will.  Being  thus 
entirely  at  my  ease,  I  let  myself  be  guided  in  the  sl&aded 
wgacc  by  ihe  wall,  that  formed  a  circle,  where  I  found  much 
to  admire.  Niches  tastefully  adorned  with  shells,  corals,  and 
pieces  of  ore,  peured  a  profusion  of  water  from  the  mouths  of 
IHtons  into  marble  basins.  Between  them  were  aviaries  and 
other  lattioe-wo!dk,  in  which  squirrels  frisked  about,  guinea- 
pigs  ran  hither  and  thither,  with  as  many  other  pretty  little 
creatures- as  one  could  wish  to  see.  The  birds  called  and  sang 
la  us  as  we  advanced;  the  stavliogs  pariiculaiiy  chattered  the 
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silliest  stuff.    One  always  cried,  Paris !  Paris !  and  the  other. 
Narcissus !  Narcissus !  as  plainly  as  a  schoolboy  can  say  them. 
The  old  man  seemed  to  continue  looking  at  me  earnestly  while 
the  birds  called  out  thus,  but  I  feigned  not  to  notice  it,  and 
had  in  truth  no  time  to  attend  to  him ;  for  I  could  easily  per- 
ceive  that  we  went  roimd  and  round,  and  that  this  shaded 
space  was  in  fact  a  great  circle,  which  inclosed  another  much 
more  important.     Indeed  we  had  actually  reached  the  small 
door  again,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  old  man  would  let  me 
out.    But  my  eyes  remained  directed  towards  a  golden  railing, 
which  seemed  to  hedge  round  the  middle  of  this  wonderral 
garden,  and  which  I  had  found  means  enough  of  observing  in 
our  walk,  although  the  old  man  managed  to  keep  me  al¥^ys 
close  to  the  wall,  and  therefore  pretty  far  from  the  centre. 
And  now,  just  as  he  was  going  to  the  door,  I  said  to  him,  with 
a  bow,  '*  You  have  been  so  extremely  kind  to  me,  that  I  would 
fain  venture  to  make  one  more  request  before  I  part  from  you. 
Might  I  not  look  more  closely  at  that  golden  railing,  which 
appears  to  inclose  in  a  very  wide  circle  the  interior  of  the 
garden  }"    '*  Very  willingly,"  replied  he  :  "  but  in  that  case 
you  must  submit  to  some  conditions."     '*  In  what  do  they 
consist  ?"  I  asked  hastily.     '^  You  must  leave  here  your  hat 
and  sword,  and  must  not  let  go  my  hand  while  I  accompany 
you."     ^*  Most  willingly,"  I  replied ;  and  laid  my  hat  and 
sword  on  the  nearest  stone  bench.     Immediately  he  grasped 
my  left  hand  with  his  right,  held  it  fast,  and  led  me  with 
some  force  straight  forwaids.     When  we  reached  the  railing, 
my  wonder  changed  into  amazement.     On  a  high  socle  of 
marble  stood  innumerable  spears  and  partisans,  ranged  beneath 
each  other,  joined  by  their  strangely  ornamented  points,  and 
forming  a  complete  circle.     I  looked  through  the  intervals, 
and  saw  just  behind  a  gently  flowing  piece  of  water,  boimded 
on  both  sides  by  marble,  and  displaying  in  its  clear  depths  a 
multitude  of  gold  and  silver  fish,  which  moved  about  now 
slowly  and  now  swiftly,  now  alone  and  now  in  shoals.    I  would 
also  &in  have  looked  beyond  the  canal,  to  see  what  there  was 
in  the  heart  of  the  garden.    But  I  found,  to  my  great  sorrow, 
that  the  other  side  of  the  water  was  bordered  by  a  similar 
raihng,  and  with  so  much  art,  that  to  each  interval  on  this 
side  exactly  fitted  a  spear  or  partisan  on  the  other.    These 
and  the  other  ornaments  rendered  it  impossible  for  one  to  see 
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Untnigh,  stand  as  one  wonld.     Besides,  the  old  man,  who  still 
held  mc  fest,  prevented  me  firom  moving  jfreely.    My  curiosity, 
meanwhile,  after  all  that  I  had  seen,  increased  more  and  more ; 
and  I  took  heart  to  ask  the  old  man  whether  one  could  not 
]Mi88  over.     "  Why  not?"  returned  he,  "  but  on  new  condi- 
tions."    When  I  asked  him  what  these  were,  he  gave  me  to 
understand  that  I  must  put  on  other  clothes.     I  was  satisfied 
to  do  so ;  he  led  me  back  towards  the  wall,  into  a  small  neat 
rcK>m,  on  the  sides  of  which  hung  many  kinds  of  garments,  all 
of  which  seemed  to  approach  the  oriental  costume.     1  soon 
changed  my  dress.     He  confined  my  powdered  hair  under  a 
nfany  colotired  net,  after  having  to  my  horror  violently  dusted 
it  out.     Now  standing  before  a  great  mirror,  I  foimd  myself 
quite  handsome  in  my  disguise,  and  pleased  myself  better 
than  in  my  formal  Sunday  clothes.     1  made  gestures  and 
leaped  as  I  ha4  seen  the  dancers  do  at  the  Fair-theatre.     In 
the  midst  of  this  I  looked  in  the  glass,  and  saw  by  chance  the 
image  of  a  niche  which  was  behind  me.     On  its  white  ground 
hung  three  green  cords,  each  of  them  twisted  up  in  a  way 
which  from  ^e  distance  I  could  not  clearly  discern.    I  there- 
fore turned  round  rather  hastily,  and  asked  the  old  man  about 
the  nidie  as  well  as  the  cords.     He  very  courteously  took  a 
•  cord  down,  and  showed  it  to  me.    It  was  a  band  of  green  silk 
of  moderate  thickness ;  the  ends  of  which  joined  by  green 
leather  with  two  holes  in  it,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
strument for  no  very  desirable  purpose.     The  thing  struck  me 
as  suspicious,  and  I  asked  the  old  man  the  meaning.     He 
answered  me  very  quietly  and  kindly,  **  This  is  for  those  who 
abuse  the  confidence  which  is  here  readily  shown  them."    He 
hung  the  cord  again  in  its  place,  and  immediately  desired  me 
to  follow  him ;  for  this  time  he  did  not  hold  me,  and  so  I 
walked  freely  beside  him. 

My  chief  curiosity  now  was  to  discover  where  the  gate  and 
bridge,  for  passing  through  the  railing  and  over  the  canal, 
might  be ;  since  as  yet  I  had  not  been  able  to  find  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  therefore  watched  the  golden  fence  very  narrowly 
as  we  hastened  towards  it.  But  in  a  moment  my  sight  failed; 
lances,  spears,  halberds,  and  partisans,  began  unexpectedly  to 
rattle  and  quiver,  and  this  strange  movement  ended  in  all  the 
points  sinkmg  towards  each  other,  just  as  if  two  ancient  hosts, 
amied  with  pikes,  were  about  to  charge.    The  confusion  to 
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fhe  eyes,  the  cktter  to  the  cars,  was  hardly  to  be  borne ;  hat 
infiBitely  surprising  was  the  sight  when  idling  perfectly  leyd, 
they  covered  the  circle  of  the  canal,  and  .formed  the  moat 
glorious  bridge  that  one  can  imagine.  Por  now  a  most  varie- 
gUted  garden  parterre  met  my  sight.  It  was  laid  out  in  cur- 
lilinear  beds,  which,  looked  at  together,  formed  a  labyrinth  of 
oomaments;  aU  ¥dth  green  borders  of  a  low  woolly  plant, 
vHliich  I  had  never  seen  before ;  all  with  flowers,  each  division 
Off  different  colours,  which  being  likewise  low  and  dose  to  the 
gzounid,  allowed  the  plan  to  be  easily  traced.  This  delicious 
eight,  which  I  enjoyed  in  the  filU  sunshine,  quite  rivetted  my 
eyes.  But  I  hardly  knew  where  I  was  to  set  my  foot ;  for  the 
Srpentine  p«4i>s«4  most  ctelicatefy  laid  with  bL  Band,  which 
■eemed  to  foxm  upon  the  earth  a«dlarker  sky,  or  a  sky  seen  in 
tiie  water :  and  so  I  rwalked'fcH;  a  while  beside  my  conductor, 
with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  until  at  last  I  perceived 
that,  in  the  middle  of  this  round  of  beds  and  flowers,  there 
was  a  great  circle  of  (presses  or  poplar-like  trees,  through 
which  one  could  not  see,  because  the  lowest  branches  seined 
to  spring  out  of  the  .ground.  My  guide,  without  taking  me 
directly  the  shortest  way,  led  me  nevertheless  immediately 
towards  that  centre:  and  how  was  I  astonished,  when  on 
entering  the  circle  of  high  trees,  I  saw  before  me  the  peristyle . 
of  a  magnificent  garden*house,  which  seemed  to  have  sim^ar 
prospeots  and  entrances  on  the  other  sides !  The  heavenly 
music  which  streamed  finm  the  building,  transported  me 
etOl  more  than  tins  model  of  architecture.  I  fiemcied  that  I 
lieard  now  a  lute,  now  a  harp,  now  a  guitar,  and  now  some- 
thing jingling,  which  did  not  belong  to  any  of  these  instru- 
tnente.  The  door  which  we  approaohed  opened  soon  after 
a  light  toueh  by  the  old  man.  But  how  was  I  amazed,  when 
the  porteress,  who  came  out,  perfectly  resembled  the  delicate 
girl  who  had  danced  upon  my  fingers  in  the  dream !  She 
greeted  me  as  if  we  were  already  acquainted,  and  invited  me 
to  walk  in.  The  old  man  remained  behind,  and  1  went  with 
her  through  a  short  passage,  arched  and  finely  ornamented,  to 
the  middle  hall,  the  splendid  domeJike  ceiling  of  which 
attracted  my  gaae  on  my  entranee,  and  filled  me  with  asto- 
nishment. Yet *n^eye^oould  not  linger  long  on  this,  being 
lellured  down  by  a  more  ohavming  ^spectacle.  On  a  carpet, 
directly  under  liie  middle  of  flie  oupda,  sot  three  women,  in 
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a  triangle,  dad  in  tbiee  different  ooloura ;  one  red,  the  oter 
jeDow,  the  tfaiid  grem.  .Tbe  seats  were  gilt,  and  the  carpet 
was  a  pei&ctifiower-faed.  In  their  arms  lay  the  three  instru- 
ments which  I  had  been  able  to  distinguish  from  the  outside ; 
far  being  distorbed  by  my  airivol,  they  had  stopped  their  phiy- 
ing.  *'  'Wekxmie  V  said  the  'middle  one,  who  sat  with  her  &oe 
tDfhe  dfxir^  in.  a  red  dress,  and  with  the  harp.  ^^8it  down 
by  Alert,  and  listen, 'if  you  area  lover  of  music." 

Narw'fint  I  xematked  that  there  was  a  rather  long  bendi 
yiaeed  obliquely  befiire  :tiiem,  on  which  lay  a  mandoline.  The 
pretty  gitl  took  it  up,  sat  down,  and  drew  me  to  her  -side. 
Now  ako  I  looked  at  the  second  lady  on  my  right.  8he  wore 
tike  yellow  dress,  and  hadthe  guitar  in  her  hand ;  and  if  the 
barp-^ayer  was  dignified  in  form,  grand  in  features,  and 
Bia^estic  in'her  deportment,  one  might  remark  in  the  guitar- 
player  an  easy  graoe  and  cheerfulness.  She  was  a  lender 
Monde — awhile  the  other  was  adorned  by  dark  brown  hair. 
The  Tariel^  and  aocordanoe  of  their  music  could  not  prevent 
Be  from  remarking  the  third  beauty,  in  the  green  dress,  whose 
fatte-pkiying'wafi  for  me  at  once  touching  and  striking.  She 
was  the  one  who  seemed  to  notice  me  the  most,  and  to  direct 
music  'to  me ;  only  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  about 
;  for  she  apprared  to  me  now  tender,  now  whimsical,  now 
frank,  now  sel^willed,  according  as  she  changed  her  mien  and 
Biodeof  playing.  Sometimes  she  seemed  to  wish  to  move  me, 
sometimes  toteaze  me ;  but  do  what  she  would,  she  got  little 
out  of  me ;  for  my  little  neighbomr,  by  whom  I  sat  elbow  to 
dbow,  had  gained  me  entirely  to  hersdf ;  and  while  I  clearly 
saw  in  those  three  ladies  the  Sylphides  of  my  dream,  and  re- 
eognised  the  ccdours  of  the  apples,  I  conceived  that  I  had  no 
cause  to  detain  them.  The  pretty  little  maiden  I  would 
lather  have  captured,  if  I  had  not  but  too  feelingly  remem- 
bered the  blow  whidi  she  had  given  me  in  my  dream. 
Hitherto  she  had  remained  quite  quiet  with  her  mandoline ; 
but  when  her  mistresses  had  ceased,  they  commanded  her  to 
perform  some  pleasant  little  piece.  Scarcely  had  she  jingled 
off  some  dancmg  tune,  in  a  most  exciting  manner,  than  she 
sprang  up ;  I  did  the  same.  She  played  and  danced ;  I  was 
hnried  on  to  accompany  her  steps,  and  we  executed  a  kind  of 
tttde  ballet,  with  whidh  the  ladies  seemed  satisfied ;  for  as 
sooa  as  we'had  done,  they  connnanded  the  little  girl  to. refresh 
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me  witih  something  nice  till  supper  should  oome  in.  I  had 
indeed  foi^otten'that  there  was  anything  in  the  world  beyond 
this  paradise.  Alert  led  me  back  immediately  into  the  passage 
by  which  I  had  entered.  On  one  side  of  it  she  had  two  well- 
arranged  rooms.  In  that  in  which  she  lived,  she  set  before  me 
oranges,  figs,  peaches,  and  grapes ;  and  I  enjoyed  with  great 
gusto  both  the  firuits  of  foreign  lands  and  ^ose  of  our  own 
not  yet  in  season.  Confectionary  there  was  in  profusion; 
she  filled,  too,  a  goblet  of  polished  crystal  with  foaming  wine; 
but  I  had  no  need  to  drink,  as  I  had  refreshed  mysdf  with 
the  fruits.  "  Now  we  will  play,"  said  she,  and  led  me  into 
the  other  room.  Here  all  looked  like  a  Christmas  fair ;  but 
such  costly  and  exquisite  things  were  never  seen  in  a  Christ- 
mas booth.  There  were  all  kinds  of  dolls,  dolls'  clothes,  and 
dolls'  furniture ;  kitchens,  parlours,  and  shops,  and  single  toys 
innumerable.  She  led  me  round  to  all  the  glass  cases,  in 
which  these  ingenious  works  were  preserved.  But  she  soon 
closed  again  tiie  first  cases,  and  said — *'  That  is  nothing 
for  you,  I  know  well  enough.  Here,"  she  said,  "  we  could 
find  building  materials,  walls  and  towers,  houses,  palaces, 
churches,  to  put  together  a  great  city.  But  this  does  not 
entertain  me.  We  will  take  somethinc;  else,  which  will  be 
pleasant  alike  to  both  of  us."  Then  abe  brought  out  some 
boxes,  in  which  I  saw  an  army  of  little  soldiers  piled  one  upon 
the  other,  of  which  I  must  needs  confess  that  I  had  never  seen 
anything  so  beautiful.  She  did  not  leave  me  time  to  examine 
them  closely  in  detail,  but  took  one  box  under  her  arm,  while  I 
seized  the  other. — "  We  will  go,"  she  said,  *'  upon  the  golden 
bridge.  There  one  plays  best  with  soldiers;  the  lances  give 
at  once  the  direction  in  which  the  armies  are  to  be  opposed  to 
each  other."  We  had  now  reached  the  golden  trembling 
Boor ;  and  below  me  I  could  hear  the  waters  gurgle,  and  the 
fishes  splash,  while  I  knelt  down  to  range  my  columns.  All^ 
as  I  now  saw,  were  cavalry.  She  boasted  that  she  had  the 
Queen  of  the  Amazons  as  leader  of  her  female  host.  I,  on 
the  contrajy,  found  Achilles  and  a  very  stately  Grecian 
cavalry.  The  armies  stood  facing  each  other,  and  nothing 
could  have  been  seen  more  beautiful.  They  were  not  flat 
leaden  horsemen  like  ours,  but  man  and  horse  were  round  and 
Bolid,  and  most  finely  wrought ;  nor  could  one  conceive  how 
they  kept  their  balance,  for  they  stood  of  themselves,  without 
a  support  for  their  feet. 
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Both  of  MB  had  inspected  our  hosts  with  much  self-compla- 
cency, when  she  announced  the  onset.   We  had  found  ordnance 
in  our  chests,  viz.,  little  boxes  full  of  well-polished  agate  balls. 
With  these  we  were  to  fight  against  each  other  from  a  certain 
distance,  while,  howeyer,  it  was  an  express  condition  that  we 
diould  not  throw  with  more  force  than  was  necessary  to  upset 
tiie  figures,  as  none  of  them  were  to  be  injured.     Now  the 
cannonade  began  on  both  sides,  and  at  first  it  succeeded  to  the 
aatiafiu^tion  of  us  both.     But  when  my  adversary  obseryed 
that  I  aimed  better  than  she,  and  might  in  the  end  win  the 
Tictory,  which  depended  on  the  majority  of  pieces  remaining 
iqnight,  she  came  nearer,  and  her  girlish  way  of  throwing 
had  then  the  desired  result.     She  prostrated  a  multitude  of 
my  best  troops,  and  the  more  I  protested  the  more  eagerly 
diid  she  throw.     This  at  last  yexed  me,  and  I  declared  that  I 
would  do  the  same.     In  fiict,  I  not  only  went  nearer,  but  in 
my  rage  threw  with  much  more  violence,  so  that  it  was  not 
long  before  a  pair  of  her  little  centauresses  flew  in  pieces.    In 
her  eagerness  she  did  not  instantly  notice  it,  but  I  stood 
petrified  when  the  broken  figures  joined  together  again  of 
themselves ;  Amazon  and  horse  became  again  one  whole,  and 
also  perfectly  close,  set  up  a  gallop  firom  the  golden  bridge 
under  the  lime-trees,  and  running  swiftly  backwards  and  for- 
wards^ were  lost  in  their  career,  I  know  not  how,  in  the 
direction  of  the  waU.     My  £aji  opponent  had  hardly  perceived 
this,  when  she  broke  out  into  loud  weeping  and  lamentation, 
and  exclaimed  that  I  had  caused  her  an  irreparable  loss,  which 
was  fSar  greater  than  could  be  expressed.     But  I,  by  this  time 
provoked,  was  glad  to  annoy  her,  and  blindly  flung  a  couple 
of  the  remaining  agate  balls  with  force  into  the  midst  of  her 
anny.     Unhappily  I  hit  the  queen,  who  had  hitherto,  during 
oar  regular  game,  been  excepted.      She  flew  in  pieces,  and 
her  nearest  officers  were  also  shivered.     But  they  swiftly  set 
themselves  up  again,  and  started  off  like  the  others,  galloping 
Tery  merrily  about  under  the  lime-trees,  and  disappearing 
against  the  wall.     My  opponent  scolded  and  abused  me ;  but 
being  now  in  full  play,  I  stooped  to  pick  up  some  agate  balls 
whidi  rolled  about  upon  the  golden  lances.     It  was  my  fierce 
desire  to  destroy  her  whole  army.     She,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  idle,  sprang  at  me,  and  gave  me  a  box  on  the  ear  which 
made  my  head  ring  again.    Having  always  heard  that  a 
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kearty  kijn  wwliie  propcrTesponse  to  aigirrs box  of  die'ear, 
I  took  her  by  the  ears,  andilassed  ber  repeatedly.  Butsbe 
gttve  such  a  piercing  cry  as  frightened  even  me ;  I  let  her  gpot, 
and  it  was  forttmate  tlmt  I  did  so;  for  in  a'moment'  I  knew 
not  what  was  happening  to  me.  The  gronnd  beneath  me 
began  to  quake  and  rattle ;  I  soon  remarked  that  the  railin§B 
again  set  themselves  in  motion;  but  I  had  no  time  to  coap- 
aid^r,  nor  could  I  get  a  footing  so  as-  to  fly.  I  feared  evef^ 
instant  to  be  pierced,  fbr  the  partisans  and  lanoes,  which  had 
lifted  themselves  up<  were  already  slitting  my  cloliies.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  I  know  not  how  it  was,  hearing  and  sight 
fiuled  me,  and  I  recovered  from  my  swoon  and  terror  at  the 
fbot  of  a  lime-tree,  against  which  the  pikes  in  springing  \Mp 
had  thrown  me.  As  I  awoke,  my  anger  awakened  also,  and 
violently  increased  "when  I  heard  from  the  other  side  the  gibes 
and  laughter  of  my  opponent,  who  had  probably  reached  the 
earth  somewhat  more  softly  than  I.  Tliereupon  I  sprang  up, 
and  as  I  saw  the  little  host,  with  its  leader  Achilles,  scattered 
around  me,  having  been  driven  over  with  me  by  the  rising  of 
the  rails,  I  seized  the  hero  first  and  threw  him  against  a  tree* 
IDs  resuscitation  and  flight  now  pleased  me  doubly,  a  malicioDB 
pleasure  combining  with  the  prettiest  sight  in  the  world ;  and 
I  was  on  the  point  of  sending  all  the  other  (Greeks  after  him, 
when  suddenly  hissing  waters  spurted  at  me  on  aU  sides,  from 
stones  and  walls,  from  ground  and  branches ;  and  wherever  I 
turned  dashed  against  me  crossways. 

My  light  garment  was  in  a  short  time  wet  through ;  it  was 
already  rent,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  tear  it  entirely  off  my 
body.  I  cast  away  my  slippers,  and  one  covering  after 
another.  Nay,  at  last  I  found  it  very  agreeable  to  let  such  a 
shower-bath  play  over  me  in  the  worm  day.  Now,  being 
quite  naked,  I  walked  gravely  along-  between  these  welcome 
waters,  where  I  thought  to  enjoy  myself  for  some  time.  My 
anger  cooled,  and  I  wished  for  nothing  more  than  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  my  little  adversary.  But,  in  a  twinkling  the  water 
stopped,  and  I  stood  drenched  upon  the  saturated  ground. 
The  presence  of  the  old  man,  who  appeared  before  me  unex- 
pectedly, was  by  no  means  welcome ;  I  could  have  wished,  if 
not  to  hide,  at  least  to  clothe  myself,  llie  shame,  the  shiver- 
ing, the  eflbrt  to  cover  myself  in  some  degree,  made  me  cut  a 
most  piteous  figure.    Ibe  old  man  employed  the  moment'  in 
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vcutiiig  tHe  serereBt'  reproaolies  against*  me.     "  What  hindiftn 
me/'  he  exdaimed,  ^^fiiun  taking  one  of  the  green  cords,  and 
fitting  it,  if  not  to  your  neck,  to  your  back?*'     This  thi-eat  I 
took  in  very  ill  part;     "  Refrain,"  I  cried*  '*  from  such  words, 
eren  frtmi  such  thoughts,  for  otherwise  you  and  your  mis- 
tresses will  be.  lost."     "  Who  then  are  you,"  he  asked  in 
defiance,  "who  dare  speak  thus?"      "A  favourite  of  the 
gods,"  I  said,  "  on  whom  it  depends  whether  those  ladies  shall 
find  worthy  husbands  and  pass  a  happy  life,  or  be  left  to  pine 
and  wither  in  their  magic  cell."    The  old  man  stepped  some 
paces  back.     '*  Who  hiw  revealed  that  to  you  ?"  he  inquired, 
with  astonishment  and  concern.     "Three  apples,"  I  said— 
"three  jewels."     "And  what  reward  do  you  require?"  he 
exclaimed.    "  Before  all  things,  the  little  creature,"  I  replied, 
^  who  has  brought  me  into  this  accursed  state."    The  old  man 
cast  himself  down  before  me,  without  shrinking  from  the  wet 
and  miry  soil ;  then  he  arose  without  being  wetted,  took  me 
kindly  by  the  hand,  led  me  into  the  hall,  clad  me  again 
qpiddy,  and  I  was  soon  once  more  decked  out  .and  frizzled  in 
my  Sunday  frtshion  as  before.      The  porter  did  not  speak 
another  word ;   but  bef6re  he  let  me  pass  the  entrance,  he 
stopped  me,  and  showed  me  some  objects  on  the  wall  over  the 
way,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  pointed  backwards  to  the 
door.    I  understood  him ;  he  wished  to  imprint  the  objects  on 
my  mind,  that  I  might  the  more  certainly  find  the  door,  which 
had  unexpectedly  closed  behind  me.     I  now  took  good  notice 
of  what  was  opposite  to  me.    Above  a  high  w£ul  rose  the 
boughs  of  extremely  old  nut-trees,  and  partly  covered  the 
cornice  at  the  top.    The  branches  reached  down  to  a  stone 
taUet,  the  ornamented  border  of  which  I  coidd  perfectly 
recognise,  though  I  could  not  read  the  inscription.     It  rested 
on  the  corbel  of  a  niche,  in  which  a  finely-wrought  fountain 
poored  water  from  cup  to  cup  into  a  great  basin,  that  formed, 
as  it  were,  a  little  pond,  and  disappeared  in  the  earth.    Foub- 
tain,   inscription,  nut-trees,  all   stood  directly  one    above 
another;  I  would  paint  it  as  I  saw  it. 

Now,  it  may  well  be  conceived  how  I  passed  this  evemng 
and  many  following  days,  and  how  often  I  repeated  to  myself 
tins  story,  which  even  I  could  hardly  believe.  As  soon  as  it 
-was  in  any  degree  possible,  I  went  again  to  the  Bad  Wall,  .at 
Uast  to  refresh  my  rememlnrance  of  these  signs,  and  to  look  at 
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ih(:  pi-ecious  door.  But,  to  my  great  amazement,  I  found  all 
changed.  Nut-trees,  indeed,  overtopped  the  wall,  but  they 
did  not  stand  immediately  in  contact.  A  tablet  also  whs  in- 
serted in  the  wall,  but  far  to  the  right  of  the  trees,  without 
ornament,  and  with  a  legible  inscription.  A  niche  with  a 
fountain  was  found  far  to  the  left,  but  with  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  that  which  I  had  seen ;  so  that  I  almost  believed 
that  the  second  adventure  was,  like  the  first,  a  dream ;  for  of 
the  door  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace.  The  only  thing  that 
consoles  me  is  the  observation,  that  these  three  objects  seem 
always  to  change  their  places.  For  in  repeated  visits  to  the 
spot,  I  think  I  have  noticed  that  the  nut-trees  have  moved 
somewhat  nearer  together,  and  that  the  tablet  and  the  fountain 
seem  likewise  to  approach  each  other.  Probably,  when  all  is 
brought  together  again,  the  door,  too,  will  once  more  be  visible ; 
and  I  will  do  my  best  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the  adventure. 
Whether  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  what  further  happens,  or 
whether  it  will  be  expressly  forbidden  me,  I  cannot  say. 

This  tale,  of  the  truth  of  which  my  pla}'fellow8  vehemently 
strove  to  con\'ince  themselves,  received  great  applause.  £aca 
of  them  visited  alone  the  place  described,  without  confiding  it 
to  me  or  the  others,  and  discovered  the  nut-trees,  the  tablet, 
and  the  spring,  though  always  at  a  distance  from,  each  other  ; 
as  they  at  last  confessed  to  me  afterwards,  because  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceal  a  secret  at  that  early  age.  But  here  the  con- 
test fii*st  arose.  One  asserted  that  the  objects  did  not  stir 
from  the  spot  and  always  maintained  the  same  distance:  a 
second  averred  that  they  did  move,  and  that  too  away  from 
each  other :  a  third  agreed  with  the  latter  as  to  the  first  point 
of  their  moving,  though  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  nut-tree, 
tablet,  and  fountain  rather  drew  near  together :  while  a  fourth 
had  something  still  more  wonderful  to  announce,  which  was, 
that  the  nut-trees  were  in  the  middle,  but  that  the  tablet  and 
the  foimtain  were  on  sides  opposite  to  those  which  I  had 
stated.  With  respect  to  the  traces  of  the  little  door  they  also 
varied.  And  thus  they  furnished  me  an  early  instance  of  the 
contradictory  views  men  can  hold  and  maintain  in  regard  to 
matters  quite  simple  and  easily  cleared  up.  As  I  obstinately 
refused  the  continuation  of  my  tale,  a  repetition  of  the  first 
part  was  often  desired.     I  was  on  my  guard,  however,  not  to 
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change  ihe  circnmstances  much,  and  by  the  uniformity  of  the 
narratiye  I  conyerted  the  &ble  into  truth  in  the  minds  of  my  K. 
liearers. 

Yet  I  was  ayerse  to  felsehood  and  dissimulation,  and  alto- 
gether by  no  means  friyolous.  Rather,  on  the  contrary,  the 
mward  earnestness  with  which  I  had  early  begun  to  consider 
myself  and  the  world,  was  ?een  eyen  in  my  exterior,  and  I 
was  frequently  called  to  accotmt,  often  in  a  firiendly  way, 
and  often  in  raillery,  for  a  certain  dignity  which  I  had 
assumed.  For,  although  good  and  chosen  Mends  were  cer- 
tainly not  wanting  to  me,  we  were  always  a  minority  against 
those  who  found  pleasure  in  assailing  us  with  wanton  rude- 
ness, and  who  indeed  often  awoke  us  in  no  gentle  fashion  from 
that  legendary  and  self-complacent  dreaming  in  which  we — ^I 
by  inyenting,  and  my  companions  by  sympathising— were  too 
readity  absorbed.  Thus  we  learned  once  more,  that  instead 
of  sinldng  into  effeminacy  and  &ntastic  delights,  there  was 
reason  rather  for  hardening  ourselyes,  in  order  either  to  bear 
or  to  counteract  ineyitable  eyils. 

Among  the  stoical  exercises  which  I  cultiyated,  as  earnestly 
as  it  was  possible  for  a  lad,  was  eyen  the  endurance  of  bodily 
pain.  Our  teachers  often  treated  us  yery  unkindly  and  unskil- 
folly,  with  blows  and  cufis,  against  which  we  hardened  our- 
selyes all  the  more  as  refractoriness  was  forbidden  imder  the 
seyerest  penalties.  A  great  many  of  the  sports  of  youth, 
moreoyer,  depend  on  a  riyalry  in  such  endurances ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  they  strike  each  other  alternately,  with  two 
fingers  or  the  whole  fist,  till  the  limbs  are  numbed,  or 
when  they  bear  the  penalty  of  blows,  incurred  in  certain 
games,  with  more  or  less  firmness;  when  in  wrestling  or 
scuffling  they  do  not  let  themselyes  be  perplexed  by  the  pinches 
of  a  ha&-conquered  opponent ;  or  finally,  when  tney  suppress 
the  pain  inflicted,  for  the  sake  of  teasing,  and  eyen  treat  with 
rndifference  the  nips  and  ticklings  with  which  yoifiig  persons 
are  so  actiye  towards  each  other.  Thus  we  gain  a  great 
adyantage,  of  which  others  cannot  speedily  depriye  us. 

But  as  I  made  a  sort  of  boast  of  this  impassiyeness,  the  im- 
portunity of  the  others  was  increased ;  and,  since  rude  bar- 
barity knows  no  limits,  it  managed  to  force  me  beyond  my 
bounds.  Let  one  case  sufiice  for  seyeral.  It  happened  onoe 
that  the  teacher  did  not  come  at  the  usual  hour  for  mstruotioiu 
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Afl  long  as  we  cbildreA  were  all  togetiher,  we  entertained 
ourselves  quite  agreeably;  but  wben  my  adherents,  after  wait- 
ing long  enough,  went  away,  and  I  remained  alone  with  three 
of  my  enemies,  these  took  it  into  their  heads  to  toorment  me, 
to  sbune  me,  and  to  drive  me  awa^.  Having  left  me  axL 
instant  in  Ihe  room,  they  >came  back  with  switches,  which  they 
had  made  by  qvickly  entting  up  a  broom.  I  noted  their 
design,  and  as  I  supposed  the  end  of  the  hour  near,  I  at  onoe 
resolved  not  to  resist  them  till  the  clock  struck.  They  began* 
thereHore,  wii^tout  remarse,  to  lash  my  legs  and  calves  in  the 
omelkst  ftishion.  I  did  not  stir,  but  soon  felt  that  I  had  mis- 
calculated, and  that  such  pain  greatly  lengthened  the  minutes. 
My  wiatii  grew  with  my  endurance,  and  at  the  first  stroke  of 
&e  hour,  I  grasped  the  one  who  least  expected  it  by  the  hair 
bdiind,  hurled  him  to  the  earth  in  an  mstant,  pressing  my 
knee  upon  his  back ;  the  second,  a  younger  and  weaker  one, 
who  attacked  me  from  b^iind,  I  drew  by  the  head  under  nr^ 
arm,  and  almost  throttled  him  with  the  nressiire.  The  lasty 
and  not  the  weakest,  still  remained ;  ana  my  left  hand  only 
was  left  far  my  defence.  But  I  seised  him  by  the  clothes,  and 
with  a  dexterous  twist  on  my  part,  and  an  over  precipitate 
one  on  his,  I  bron^t  him  down  and  struck  his  &ce  on  the 
ground.  They  were  not  wanting  in  bites,  pinches,  and  kidksy 
hut  I  had  nothing  but  revenge  in  my  hmbs  as  well  as  in  my 
heart  With  the  advantage  which  I  had  acquired,  I  repeatedly 
knocked  their  heads  together.  At  last  they  raised  a  dreadliil 
fldiout  of  murder,  and  we  were  soon  surrounded  by  all  the 
Inmates  of  the  house.  The  switches  scattered  around,  and 
my  legs,  which  I  had  based  of  the  sloddngs,  soon  bore  witness 
£ar  me.  They  put  off  the  punishment,  and  let  me  leave  the 
house ;  but  I  declared  that  in  future,  on  the  slightest  offence, 
I  would  scratch  out  the  eyes,  tear  off  the  ears,  of  any  one  of 
tfaem,  if  not  'bottle  him. 

This  event,  though,  as  usually  happens  in  <^1'^'<^»  a£EaiESt 
it  was  soon  forgotten,  and  even  laughed  over,  was  yet  the 
cause  that  these  instructions  in  common  became  fewer,  and  at 
last  entirely  ceased.  I  was  thus  again^  as  formerly,  kept 
snre  at  home,  where  I  found  my  sister  Cornelia,  who  was  oo9y 
ene  .year  younger  than  myself^  a  companion  always  growing 
Hune  agreeable. 

fisBl,  I  wiU  act  leatetfab  to|)w  witkoai  imnakingeome  ni^ 
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ataies  cf  the  miny  vesstinui  oaused  me  by  117  playl^ows; 
for  tUs  k  the  instructive  part  ci  trmok  moral  oommunioatiMis, 
tint  a  man  may  leani  bow  it  hs»  gone  with  others,  and  what 
ke  abo  baa  to  expect  from  Hfe;  and  that  whatever  comes  to 
pass,  be  may  oonsidflr  that  it  faappeas  to  him  as  a  man,  and 
not  88  one  necially  fintanate  or  milbartaBate.  if  such  know^ 
leUge  ia  of  little  use  for  avcidiBg  eiols,  it  10  rery  seryioeabia 
ao  fiir  as  it  qualifies  us  to  undcnrtand  our  condition,  and  bear 
ar  even  to  overcome  it 

Another  general  TCa:iark  will  not  be  out  of  pkioe  here,  which 
ii^  tbad  as  the  chiUbpen  of  the  culthratod  classes  grow  up,  a 
great  contradiotioii  a^pefva.  I  refer  to  the  &ct,  ^t  they  are 
uiged  and  tzained,  lij  parents  and  teachers,  to  deport  thesai* 
seivea  moderately,  intelligently,  and  even  wisdy;  to  give  pain 
to  no  one  fiom  petubmee  or  arrogaaoe,  and  to  suppress  all  the 
evil  ifl^ralses  wliieh  may  be  developed  in  them ;  but  yet,  on 
die  otber  hand,  while  the  young  creatures  are  engaged  in  this 
disetpliae,  tbey  have  to  mMx  from  o&ers  that  whidi  in  them 
is  leprimanded  and  punished.  In  tUs  way,  the  poor  things 
ase  broug^it  into  a  sad  strait  between  ^e  natural  and  civilised 
staites,  and  after  restnuadng  tipbemsekes  for  a  while,  break  oust 
aeeordin^  to  their  diaraeters  into  ononing  or  violence. 

Foree  &s  rather  to  be  put  down  by  force ;  but  a  well-diflpoaed 
cihild,  inclined  to  love  and  sympathy,  has  little  to  oppose  to 
seom  and  ill-will.  Thon^  I  managed  pretty  well  to  keep  off 
the  active  assaults  oi  my  oompenicais,  I  was  by  no  means 
equal  to  them  in  sarcasm  and  abuse ;  because  he  who  mereily 
drfeads  Inmself  in  such  cases,  is  always  a  loser.  Attacks  of 
this  sort,  consequently,  when  they  went  so  &r  as  to  excite 
anger,  were  r^)dled  with  physical  force,  or  at  least  excited 
strange  reflections  in  me,  which  could  not  be  inthout  results* 
Amoi^  other  advantages  which  my  ill-wishers  grudged  me» 
vmas  the  pleasure  I  took  in  the  relations  that  accrued  to  the 
family  from  my  grand£uher*8  position  of  Schultheiss,  since,  as 
he  was  the  first  of  his  class,  this  had  no  small  effect  on  ihose 
belonging  to  him.  Onee,  when  alter  the  holding  of  the  Piper' s- 
eourt,  I  appeared  to  pride  myself  on  having  seen  my  grands 
fiither  in  me  midst  of  the  council,  one  step  higher  than  the 
rest,  enthroned,  as  it  were,  under  the  portrait  of  the  £«mperor, 
one  of  the  boys  said  to  me  in  derision,  tbat  like  the  peacock 
camtPiapbitang  his  he%,  I  should  oast  my  eyes  back  to  wf 
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men  wfaoee  images  had  remained  rerj  clear  in  my  ibncj.  So 
imie  is  it  tiiat  whatevier  inwardly  confirms  man  in  his  self- 
eonceit,  or  tatters  his  secret  vamty,  is  so  highly  desirable  to 
hnn,  that  he  docs  not  ask  fiirther,  whether  in  other  respects  it 
may  turn  to  his  hononr  or  his  disgrace. 

But  instead  of  mingling  here  serious  and  even  reproachful 
reflections,  I  rather  turn  my  look  away  from  those  beautifiil 
times ;  for  who  is  able  to  speak  worthily  of  the  ftilncss  of 
childhood  ?  We  cannot  behold  the  little  creatures  which  flit 
about  before  us  otherwise  Ihan  with  delight,  nay,  Mrith  admira- 
tion ;  for  they  generally  promise  more  than  they  perform,  and  it 
seems  that  nature,  among  the  other  roguish  tricks  that  she 
plays  us,  here  also  especially  designs  to  make  sport  of  ns. 
The  first  organs  she  bestows  upon  children  coming  into  the 
world,  are  adapted  to  the  nearest  immediate  condition  of  ihe 
ereature,  which,  unassuming  and  artless,  makes  use  of  them 
in  the  readiest  way  for  its  present  purposes.  The  child,  oon« 
sidercd  in  and  for  itself,  wiw  its  equals,  and  in  relations  suited 
to  its  powers,  seems  so  intelligent  and  rational,  and  at  the  same 
time  BO  easy,  cheerful,  and  clever,  that  one  can  hardly  wish  it 
farther  cultivation.  If  children  grew  up  according  to  early 
in^cotions,  we  shoidd  have  nothing  but  geniuses ;  but  growth 
is  not  merely  development ;  the  various  organic  systems  which 
constitute  one  man,  spring  one  from  another,  foUow  each 
other,  change  into  each  other,  supplant  each  other,  and  even 
consume  each  other ;  so  that  after  a  time  scarcely  a  trace  is  to 
be  found  of  many  aptitudes  and  manifestations  of  ability. 
Sven  when  the  talents  of  the  man  have  on  the  whole  a  decided 
direction^  it  will  be  hard  for  the  greatest  and  most  experienced 
eonnoisseur  to  declare  them  beforehand  with  confidenoCt 
although  afterwards  it  is  easy  to  remark  what  has  pointed  to 
aliiture. 

By  no  means,  therefore,  is  it  my  design  wholly  to  comprise 
the  stories  of  my  childhood  in  these  first  books ;  but  I  will 
rather  afterwards  resume  and  oontinue  many  a  thread  whidi 
van  through  the  early  years  unnoticed.  Here,  however,  I 
must  remark  what  an  increasing  influence  the  incidents  of  the 
war  gradually  exevcised  upon  our  sentiments  and  mode  of  lilei 

The  peaceful  citizen  stands  in  a  wonderfrd  relation  to  the 
flrcat  events  of  lite  world.  They  already  excite  and  disqniet  hiai 
mm  a  distance,  and  even  if  they  do  not  touch  him,  he  can 
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me&ntLj  zefraui  from  «&  opimon  and  a  ^rmpathj.  Soon  lie 
takes  a  side,  aa  his  character  or  external  circnmstanees  may 
detennine.  But  when  such  grand  fttalities,  Budi  important 
diaiiges,  draw  nearer  to  him,  then  with  many  outward  incon- 
venieaees  remains  that  inward  discomfort,  which  doubles  and 
diaipens  the  evil  and  destroys  the  good  which  is  still  possible. 
Then  he  has  really  to  suffer  from  friends  and  foes,  often  more 
from  those  than  fron  these,  and  he  knows  not  how  to  secure 
and  preserve  either  his  interests  or  his  inclinations. 

The  year  1757,  which  stfll  passed  in  perfectly  civic  tranquil- 
lity, kept  us,  nevertheless,  in  great  uneasiness  of  mind.  Per- 
ha|is  no  other  was  more  fruitful  of  events  than  this.  Conquests, 
achievements,  misfortunes,  restorations,  followed  one  upon 
another,  swallowed  up  and  seemed  to  destroy  each  other ;  yet 
the  image  of  Fredenek,  his  name  and  glory,  soon  hovered 
again  above  all.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  worshippers  grew 
always  stronger  and  more  animated,  the  hatred  of  his  enemies 
more  bitter,  and  the  diversity  of  opinion,  which  separated  even 
iwnilifs,  contributed  not  a  little  to  isolate  citizens,  already 
sundered  in  many  ways  and  on  other  grounds.  For  in  a  city 
like  Frankfort,  vfhete  ihree  religions  divide  the  inhabitant 
into  three  unequal  masses,  where  only  a  few  men,  even  of  the 
Tulmg  faith,  ean  attain  to  political  power,  there  must  be  many 
wealthy  and  educated  persons  who  are  thrown  back  upon 
themsdves,  and,  by  means  of  studies  and  tastes,  form  for 
themselves  aa  in^vidual  and  seduded  existence.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  speak  of  such  men,  now  and  hereafter,  if 
we  are  to  bring  before  us  the  peculiarities  of  a  Frankfort 
eitiaen  of  that  time. 

Ky  folher,  immediately  after  his  return  from  his  travels,  had 
in  his  own  way  formed  the  design,  that  to  prepare  himself  for 
ihe  service  of  the  city,  he  would  undertake  one  of  the  subor- 
dinate offices,  and  discharge  its  duties  without  emolument,  if 
it  were  ocmlinrred  upon  hm  without  balloting.  In  the  con- 
aciousBess  of  his  good  intentions,  and  according  to  his  way  of 
<l>i«lrwig  and  the  conception  which  he  had  of  himself^  he 
believed  that  he  deserved  such  a  distinction,  which  indeed  was 
not  conformable  to  law  or  precedent.  Consequently,  when  his 
suit  was  rejected,  he  fell  into  ill-humour  and  dis^st,  vowed 
that  he  would  never  accept  of  any  place,  and  m  order  to 
iwder  it  impassihb,  ^procured  the  iMe  of  Imperial  Councillor, 
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which  the  Schultheiss  and  elder  Schbffen  bear  as  a  special 
honour.  He  had  thus  made  himself  an  equal  of  the  highest, 
and  could  not  begin  again  at  the  bottom.  The  same  impulse 
induced  him  also  to  woo  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Schultheiss^ 
so  that  he  was  excluded  from  the  council  on  this  side  also. 
He  was  now  of  that  number  of  recluses  who  neyer  form  them- 
selves into  a  society.  They  are  as  much  isolated  in  respect  to 
each  other  as  they  are  in  regard  to  the  whole,  and  the  more 
so  as  in  this  seclusion  the  character  becomes  more  and  more 
uncouth.  My  father,  in  his  travels  and  in  the  world  which  he 
had  seen,  might  have  formed  some  conception  of  a  more 
elegant  and  liberal  mode  of  life  than  was,  perhaps,  common 
among  his  fellow-citizens.  In  this  respect,  nowever,  he  was 
not  entirely  without  predecessors  and  associates. 

The  name  of  Uffenbach  is  well  known.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  Schoff  vonTTtfenbach,  who  was  generally  respected. 
He  had  been  in  Italy,  had  applied  himself  particularly  to 
music,  sang  an  agreeable  tenor,  and  having  brought  home  a 
fine  collection  of  pieces,  concerts  and  oratorios  were  performed 
at  his  house.  Now,  as  he  sang  in  these  himself,  and  held 
musicians  in  great  favour,  it  was  not  thought  altogether  suit- 
able to  his  dignity,  and  his  invited  guests,  as  well  as  the 
other  people  of  the  country,  allowed  themselves  many  a  jocose 
remark  on  the  matter. 

I  remember,  too,  a  B4fiLQ^^^U).N  Hakel,  a  rich  nobleman, 
who  being  married,  but  childless,  Occupied  a  charming  house 
in  the  Antonius-strect,  fitted  up  with  all  the  appurtenances 
of  a  dignified  position  in  life.  He  also  possessed  good 
pictures,  engravings,  antiques,  and  much  else  which  generally 
accumulates  with  collectors  and  lovers  of  art.  From  time 
to  time  he  asked  the  more  noted  personages  to  dinner,  and  was 
beneficent  in  a  careful  way  of  his  own,  since  he  clothed  the 
poor  in  his  own  house,  but  kept  back  their  old  rags,  and  gave 
them  a  weekly  charity,  on  condition  that  they  should  present 
themselves  every  time  clean  and  neat  in  the  clothes  bestowed 
on  thVm.  I  can  recall  him  but  indistinctly,  as  a  genial,  weU- 
made  man ;  but  more  clearly  his  auction,  which  I  attended 
from  beginning  to  end,  and,  partly  by  command  of  my  father, 
partly  £^m  my  own  impulse,  purchased  many  things  that  are 
still  to  be  found  in  my  collections. 

At  an  earlier  date  than  this— so  early  that  I  scarcely  set 
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2es  upon  him— John  Michael  yoit  Loen  gained  consider- 
le  repute  in  the  literary  world,  as  well  as  at  Frankfort. 
Not  a  native  of  Frankfort,  he  settled  there,  and  married  a 
sister  of  my  grandmother  Textor,  whose  maiden-name  was 
liindheim.  Familiar  with  the  court  and  political  world,  and 
lejoidng  in  a  renewed  title  of  nobility,  he  had  acquired  repu- 
tation by  daring  to  take  part  in  the  Tarious  excitements  which 
arose  in  Churcb  and  State.  He  wrote  the  Count  of  Bivera, 
a  didactic  romance,  the  subject  of  which  is  made  apparent  by 
the  second  title, ''  or,  the  Honest  Man  at  Court."  lliis  work 
was  well  received,  because  it  insisted  on  morality  even  in 
courts,  where  prudence  only  is  generally  at  home ;  and  thus 
his  labour  brought  him  applause  and  respect.  A  second  work, 
for  that  very  reason,  would  be  accompanied  by  more  danger. 
He  wrote  The  Only  True  Religion^  a  book  designed  to  ad- 
Tance  tolerance,  especially  between  Lutherans  and  Cal^dnists. 
But  here  he  got  in  a  controversy  with  the  theologians :  one 
Dr.  Benner,  of  Giessen,  in  particular,  wrote  against  him. 
Von  Loen  rejoined ;  the  contest  grew  violent  and  personal, 
and  the  unpleasantness  which  arose  from  it  caused  him  to 
accept  the  office  of  President  at  Lingen,  which  Frederick  II. 
oflfered  him,  supposing  that  he  was  an  enlightened,  unpreju- 
diced man,  and  not  averse  to  the  new  views  that  more  exten- 
sively obtained  in  France.  His  former  countrymen,  whom  he 
left  in  some  displeasure,  averred  that  he  was  not  contented 
there,  nay,  could  not  be  so,  as  a  place  like  Lingen  was  not  to 
be  compared  with  Frankfort.  My  father  also  doubted  whether 
the  President  would  be  happy,  and  asserted  that  the  good  imcle 
would  have  done  better  not  to  connect  himself  with  the  king, 
as  it  was  generally  hazardous  to  get  too  near  him,  extraordinary 
sovereign  as  he  imdoubtedly  was ;  for  it  had  been  seen  how 
disgracefully  the  famous  Voltaire  had  been  arrested  in  Frank-  X 
fort,  at  the  requisition  of  the  Prussian  Resident  Freitag, 
though  he  had  formerly  stood  so  high  in  favour,  and  had  been 
regarded  as  the  king's  teacher  in  French  poetnr.  There  was 
no  want,  on  such  occasions,  of  reflections  and  examples,  to 
warn  one  against  courts  and  princes*  service,  of  which  a  native 
Frankforter  could  scarcely  form  a  conception. 

An  excellent  man,  Dt^Orth,  I  will  only  mention  by  name, 
because  here  I  have  not  so  much  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  deserving  citizens  of  Frankfort,  but  rather  refer  to  them 
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SO  fhr  ibrtii  as  their  renown  ar  personal  dianteter  had  same 
influence  upon  me  in  my  eariiest  years.  Dr.  Orth  was  a 
wealthy  man,  and  was  also  of  that  number  who  never  took 
part  in  tiie  goyernment,  although  perfectly  qualified  to  do  so  by 
his  knowledge  and  penetration.  The  antiquities  of  Germany, 
and  more  especially  of  Frankfort,  have  been  much  indebted  to 
him ;  he  puolished  remarks  on  the  so-called  Reformation  nf 
Frankfort^  a  work  in  which  the  statutes  of  the  state  are  col- 
lected. The  historical  portions  of  this  book  I  diligently  read 
in  my  youth. 

YoN  OcjuffiirsTETN,  file  eldest  of  the  three  brothers  whom 
I  Kve  "mentioned  above  as  our  neighbours,  had  not  been 
remarkable  during  his  lifetime,  in  consequence  of  his  recluse 
habits,  but  became  the  more  remarkable  after  his  death,  by 
leavii^  behind  hiwri  a  direction  that  common  working-men 
V  should  carry  him  to  the  grave,  early  in  the  morning,  in  perfiwt 
silence,  and  without  an  attendanl^or  foUower.  This  was  done, 
and  the  afSiir  excited  great  attention  in  the  city,  wiiere  they 
were  accustomed  to  the  most  pompous  funerals.  All  who 
discharged  the  customary  offices  on  such  oceasions,  rose  against 
the  innovation.  But  the  stout  patrician  found  imitators  in  ^l 
classes,  and  though  such  ceremonies  were  derisively  called  ox- 
burials,*  &ey  come  into  ftishion,  to  the  advantage  of  many  of 
the  more  poorly-provided  fiimilies,  while  fimeral  parades  w^re 
less  and  less  in  vogue.  I  bring  forward  this  circumstanoe, 
because  it  presents  one  of  the  earlier  svmptoms  of  that  ten- 
>^  dency  to  humility  and  equality,  which  m  the  seccmd  half  of 
the  last  century  was  manifested  in  so  many  ways,  from  above 
downwards,  and  broke  out  in  such  unlooked-for  effects. 

Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  antiquarian  amateurs.  There 
were  cabinets  of  pictures,  collections  of  engravings,  while  the 
curiosities  of  our  own  country  especially  were  zealously  sought 
and  hoarded.  The  older  decrees  and  mandates  of  the  impenal 
city,  of  which  no  collection  had  been  prepared,  were  carefully 
searched  for  in  print  and  manuscript,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  preserved  with  reverence,  as  a  treasure  of  native 
laws  and  customs.  The  portraits  of  Frankforters,  which 
existed  in  great  number,  were  also  brought  together,  aad 
formed  a  special  department  of  the  cabinets. 

^  A  pan  upon  the  mme  of  Odneastem.— TVoRt. 
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fhicii  men  m j  father  sppean  generally  to  hawe  taken  as  Ins 
models.  He  was  wantmg  in  none  of  the  qxialities  that  pertain 
to  an  tq[iright  and  respectable  citisen.  Thus,  after  he  had 
bmh  his  house,  he  pat  his  property  of  every  scnrt  into  order. 
An  excellent  eoUection  of  maps  by  Schenck  and  other 
geographers  at  that  time  eminent,  the  aforesaid  decrees  and 
mandates,  the  portraits^  a  chest  of  uicient  weapons,  a  case  of 
lemarkable  VenetiaB  glasses,  eups  and  goblets,  natural  curiosi- 
ties, works  in  ivory,  bronaes,  and  a  hui^red  other  things,  w^re 
separated  and  displayed,  and  I  did  not  fidl,  whenever  an 
anetion  occurred,  to  get  some  commission  for  the  increase  of 
his  possessions. 

I  must  still  speak  of  one  important  fiaonily,  of  which  I  had 
heard  strange  things  since  my  eaxiiest  years,  and  of  some  of 
whose  members  I  myself  lived  to  see  a  great  deal  that  was 
wondetful — ^I  mean  the  Sen kenbxbos.  The  fiither,  of  whom 
I  have  Utde  to  say,  was  t^^opuleat-mait.  He  had  three  sons, 
who  even  in  their  youth  uniformly  distinguished  themselves 
as  oddities.  Sudi  things  are  not  wcjI  received  in  a  limited  city, 
where  no  one  is  suffbred  to  render  himsdf  conspicuous,  either 
for  good  or  evil.  Nicknames  and  odd  stories,  long  kept  in 
memoir,  are  generally  the  fruit  of  such  singularity.  The 
fiither  ixved  at  the  comer  of  Hare-street  {Hasen^^se),  which 
took  its  name  from  a  sign  on  the  house,  that  represented  one 
hare  at  least,  if  not  three  hares.  They  consequently  called 
these  three  brothers  only  the  three  Hares,  which  nidc-name 
they  conld  not  shake  off  for  a  long  while.  But  as  great 
endowments  often  umounee  themselves  in  youth  in  the  form 
ef  singularity  and  awkwardness,  so  was  it.  also  in  this  case. 
Hie  eldest  c^  the  brothers  was  the  Beichshofrath  (Imperial 
Coimeillor)  von  Senkentierg  alberwaxds  so  celebrated.  The 
aeeond  was  admitted  into  the  magiBtracy,  and  displayed 
eminent  abilities,  whidi,  however,  he  subsequently  abused  in 
a  pettilbgging  and  even  infiunoos  way,  if  not  to  the  injury 
of  his  native  city,  eertaiidy  to  that  oi  his  colleagues.  Hie 
tiiird  brother,  a  phymcian  and  man  of  great  integrity,  but  who 
pittetised  little,  and  that  only  in  high  &milies,  preserved  even 
m  Us  old  age  a  soaMwhat  whimsieal  exterior.  He  waa 
always  vety  neatly  dfeesaed,  asod  was  never  seen  in  the  street 
•Iheiwise  than  in  ahoes  and  stackings,  with  a  wrii-powdered 
enled  wig,  aad  his  hut  mukm  his  am.    He  walked  ob 
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rapidly,  but  with  a  singular  sort  of  stagger,  so  tliat  he  was 
sometimes  on  one  and  sometimes  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way,  and  formed  a  complete  zigzag  as  he  went.  The  wags 
said  that  he  made  this  irregular  step  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  departed  souls,  who  might  follow  him  m  a  straight 
line,  and  that  he  imitated  those  who  are  afraid  of  a  cro- 
codile. But  all  these  jests  and  many  merry  sayings  were 
transformed  at  last  into  respect  for  him,  when  he  devoted  his 
handsome  dweUing-house  in  Eschenheimer-street,  with  court, 
garden,  and  all  o&er  appurtenances,  to  a  medical  establish- 
ment, where,  in  addition  to  a  hospital  designed  exclusively 
for  the  citizens  of  Frankfort,  a  botanic  garden,  an  anatomical 
theatre,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  considerable  libraiy,  and  a 
house  for  the  director,  were  instituted  in  a  way  of  which  no 
imiversity  need  have  been  ashamed. 

Another  eminent  man,  whose  efficiency  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  whose  writings,  rather  than  his  presence,  had  a 
very  important  influence  upon  me,  was  Charles  Frederick 
TON  MosER,  who  was  perpetually  referred  to  in  our  district 
for  his  activity  in  business.'  He  also  had  a  character  essen- 
tially moral,  which  as  the  vices  of  human  nature  frequently 
gave  him  trouble,  inclined  him  to  the  so-called  pious.  Thus, 
"What  Von  Loen  had  tried  to  do  in  respect  to  court  life,  he  would 
have  done  for  business-life,  introducing  into  it  a  more  con- 
scientious mode  of  proceeding.  The  great  number  of  small 
German  courts  gave  rise  to  a  Tniiltitude  of  princes  and  ser- 
vants, the  former  of  whom  desired  unconditional  obedience, 
while  the  latter,  for  the  most  part,  would  work  or  serve  only 
according  to  their  own  convictions.  Thus  arose  an  endless 
conflict,  and  rapid  changes  and  explosions,  because  the  eflects 
of  an  unrestricted  course  of  proceedhig  become  much  sooner 
noticeable  and  injurious  on  a  small  scale  than  on  a  large  one. 
Many  families  were  in  debt,  and  Imperial  Commissions  of 
Debts  were  appointed:  others  foimd  themselves  sooner  or 
later  on  the  same  road;  while  the  officers  either  reaped 
an  unconscionable  profit,  or  conscientiously  made  themselves 
disagreeable  and  odious.  Moser  wished  to  act  as  a  statesman 
and  man  of  business,  and  here  his  hereditary  talent,  cultivated 
to  a  profession,  gave  him  a  decided  advantage ;  but  he  at  the 
same  time  wished  to  act  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  and  surrender 
as  little  as  possible  of  his  moral  dignity.    His  Frince  and 
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Serwmty  Ids  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den,  his  ReUca^  paint 
Unonglioiit  his  own  condition,  in  which  he  felt  himself  not 
indeed  tortured,  but  alwa3rs  cramped.  They  all  indicate  im- 
patience in  a  condition,  to  the  bearings  of  which  one  cannot 
reconcile  oneself,  yet  from  which  one  cannot  get  free.  With 
this  mode  of  thinking  and  feeling,  he  was,  indeed,  often 
compelled  to  seek  other  employments,  which,  on  accoimt  of  his 
great  clevemess,  were  never  wanting.  I  remember  him  as  a 
pleasing,  active,  and  at  the  same  time  gentle  man. 

The  name  of  Klopstock  had  already  produced  a  great  effect 
upon  us,  even  at  a  distance.  In  the  outset,  people  wondered 
how  so  excellent  a  man  could  be  so  strangely  named ;  but 
they  soon  got  accustomed  to  this,  and  thought  no  more  of  the 
meaning  of  the  syllables.  In  my  Other's  library  I  had  hitherto 
found  only  the  earlier  poets,  especially  those  who  in  his  day  had 
gradually  appeared  and  acquired  fame.  All  these  had  written 
in  rhyme,  and  my  father  held  rhyme  as  indispensable  in  poetical 
works.  Canitz,  Hagedom,  DroUinger,  GeUert,  Creuz,  Haller, 
stood  in  a  row,  in  handsome  calf  bindings,  to  these  were  added 
Neukirch*s  Telemachus,  Koppen's  Jenualem  Delivered,  and 
other  translations.  I  had  from  my  childhood  diligently  read 
through  the  whole  of  these  works,  and  committed  portions  to 
memory,  whence  I  was  often  called  upon  to  amuse  the  company. 
A  vexatious  era  on  the  other  hand  opened  upon  my  &ther, 
when  through  Klopstock^s  Messiah,  verses,  which  seemed 
to  him  no  verses,  became  an  object  of  public  admiration.* 
He  had  taken  good  care  not  to  buy  this  book;  but  the  friend 
of  the  iamily.  Councillor  Schneider,  smuggled  it  in,  and 
slipped  it  into  the  hands  of  my  mother  and  her  children. 

On  this  man  of  business,  who  read  but  little,  the  Messiah^ 
as  soon  as  it  appeared,  made  a  powerful  impression.  Those 
pious  feelings,  so  naturally  expressed,  and  yet  so  beautifrdly 
elevated,  that  agreeable  language,  even  if  considered  merely 
as  harmonious  prose,  had  so  won  the  otherwise  dry  man  of 
business,  that  he  regarded  the  first  ten  cantos,  of  which  alone 
we  are  properly  speaking,  as  the  finest  Book  of  Devotion,  and 
once  every  year  in  Passion  week,  when  he  managed  to  escape 
fit>m  business,  read  it  quietly  through  by  himself,  and  thus 
refreshed  himself  for  the  entire  year.     In  the  beginning  he 

*  The  Messiah  is  written  in  hexameter  Terse. — TYans, 
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tbooght  to  communieate  bk  emotionfl  to  has  old  friend;  iMIt 
he  'was  mmch  shocked  ii^en  forced  to  poroeive  an  inoimbfe 
dialike  <Aieiished  against  a  book  of  ■oidi  Tuluable  aubstaiwe, 
nerel J  because  of  what  appeared  to  bin  an  mdifibrNi.t  ex- 
ternal form.  It  may  readily  be  euppooed  that  their  c(»iTer« 
satton  often  reverted  to  this  topic ;  but  bolih  parses  di-?ex|^ 
more  and  more  widely  from  each  other,  thm  were  violeni 
scenes,  and  the  compliant  man  was  at  laat  pleased  to  be  sileni 
on  his  ^EtYOurite  work,  that  he  mi^^  not  lose,  at  the  same 
time,  a  friend  of  his  youth,  and  a  good  Sunday  meaL 

It  is  the  most  natvral  wi^  of  every  man  to  make  proselytes, 
and  how  mnch  did  our  friend  find  himself  rewaided  in  seoret^ 
when  he  discovered  in  the  rest  of  the  family  hearts  so  openH 
disposed  for  his  saint  The  copy  which  he  used  only  one  week 
daring  the  year,  was  devoted  to  iub  all  the  pemainimg  tinmw 
My  mother  kept  it  secret  and  we  children  took  possession  of 
it  when  we  could,  that  in  leisure  hours,  hidden  isi  some  nookt 
we  might  leaxn  the  most  strikittg  passages  by  heart,  and  pav* 
ticukrly  might  impress  the  most  tender  as  well  as  the  moat 
violent  parts  on  our  memory,  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Poreta's  dreaon  we  recited  in  a  sort  of  rivalry,  and  divided 
between  us  the  wild  dialogue  of  despair  between  Satan  and 
Adrameledi,  who  have  been  cast  into  the  Red  Sea.  The  first 
part,  as  the  strongest,  had  been  assigned  to  me,  and  the 
second,  as  a  little  more  pathetic,  was  undertaken  by  my 
sister.  The  alternate  and  horrible  but  well-sounding  curses 
flowed  only  thus  from  our  mouths,  and  we  seized  every 
opportunity  to  aecost  each  other  with  these  infernal  phrases. 

One  Saturday  evening,  in  winter— 4ny  &tfaer  idways  had 
himself  shaved  over  night,  that  en  Sunday  morning  he  might 
dreae  himself  iar  church  at  his  ease — we  sat  on  a  footstool 
bdmid  the  stove,  and  muttered  our  customary  imprecations  in 
a  tolerably  low  voioe,  wh^e  the  barber  was  putting  on  the 
lather.  But  now  Adramelech  had  to  lay  his  iron  hands  ooa 
Satan ;  my  sister  seued  me  with  violence,  and  recited,  softly 
enough,  but  with  inoreafling  passion  >— 

**  Give  me  thine  aid,  I  iotreat  thee,  will  worship  thee,  if  than  requiresti 
Thee,  thou  monster  abandoned,  yes  thee,  of  all  criminals  blackest ; 
Aid  Bie,  I  tnSkr  the  tortures  of  death,  which  is  Tengeful,  eternal, 
Onoe,  in  the  times  gone  by,  with  a  hot  fierce  hate  I  could  hate  thee, 
Kow  I  can  hate  tiiea  no  more!  S*«i  tins  is  Che  aharpeat  of  tortures." 
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Tlnis  fiur  all  went  on  tolerably ;  but  loudly,  with  a  dreadful 
Toice,  she  cried  the  following  words : — 

"  How  am  I  crushed  !^' 

Hie  good  surgeon  was  startled,  and  emptied  the  lather-basin 
into  my  fiither's  bosom.  Theva  was  a  great  uproar,  and  a 
severe  investigation  was  held,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
misdnef  which  might  htem  been  deae  if  the  sharping  had 
been  actaally  gong  ibrwavd.  In  coder  to  relkrre  ourselves 
off  an  snapieicDS  of  wantoDness  in  the  affidr,  we  oonfessed  our 
Satanic  chanusters,  and  the  mislbttuiie  occasioned  by  ^e 
^^e^^  80  <.pp««t,  that  they  .nm  ag«n  ««>demBed 
ana  uaaisnea. 

Tims  chjldroa  and  cenuBum  peopAe  are  aoemtomed  to  trans- 
I  the  great  and  suUime  into  a  sport,  and  even. a  jest ;  and 
bow  indeed  eonld  they  otherwise  a^ide  and  tolerate  it? 
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At  that  time  the  general  interchaoge  of  personal  good  wishes 
made  the  city  very  lively  on  New  Year's  day.  Those  who 
otherwise  did  not  easily  leave  home,  donned  their  best  clothes, 
that  for  a  moment  they  mij^t  be  friendly  and  courteous  to 
their  Mends  and  patrons.  The  festivities  at  my  grandfeither's 
house  on  this  day  were  pleasures  particularly  desired  by  us 
children.  At  early  dawn  the  grandchildren  had  already 
assembled  there  to  hear  the  drums,  oboes,  clarionets,  trumpets, 
and  comets  played  upon  by  the  military,  the  city  musicians, 
and  whoever  else  might  fiirmsh  his  tones.  The  New  Year's 
gifts,  sealed  and  superscribed,  were  divided  by  us  children 
among  the  hmnbler  congratulators,  and,  as  the  day  advanced, 
the  number  of  those  of  higher  rank  increased.  Tne  relations 
and  intimate  friends  appeared  first,  then  the  subordinate  offi- 
cials ;  even  the  gentlemen  of  the  council  did  not  fail  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  Schultheiss,  and  a  select  number  were 
entertaioed  in  the  evening  in  rooms  which  were  else  scarcely 
opened  throughout  the  year.  The  tarts,  biscuits,  marchpane, 
and  sweet  wine  had  the  greatest  charm  for  the  children,  and, 
besides,  the  Sckidtheiss  and  the  two  Burgomasters  annually 
received  from  some  institutions  some  article  of  silver,  which 
was  then  bestowed  upon  the  grandchildren  and  godchildren  in 
regular  gradation,  la  fine,  this  small  festival  was  not  wanting 
in  any  of  those  things  which  usually  glorify  the  greatest. 

The  New  Year's  day  of  1759  approached,  as  desirable  and 
pleasant  to  us  children  as  any  preceding  one,  but  full  of  im- 
port and  forebodiog  to  older  persons.  To  the  passage  of  the 
French  troops  people  certainly  had  become  accustomed,  and 
they  happened  often,  but  they  had  been  most  frequent  in  the 
last  days  of  the  past  year.  According  to  the  old  usage  of  an 
imperial  town,  the  warder  of  the  chief  tower  sounded  his 
trumpet  whenever  troops  approached,  and  on  this  New 
Year's  day  he  would  not  leave  off,  which  was  a  sign  that 
large  bodies  were  in  motion  on  several  sides.    They  actually 
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marcbed  through  the  city  m  greater  maases  on  this  day,  and  the 
people  ran  to  see  them  pass  by.  We  had  generally  been  used 
to  see  them  go  through  in  small  parties,  but  these  gradually 
swelled,  and  there  was  neither  power  nor  inclination  to  stop 
them.  In  short,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  after  a  column  had 
OQsne  through  Sachsenhausen  over  the  bridge,  through  the 
Fabrgasse,  as  fiEu:  as  the  Police  Guard  House— it  halted,  over- 
powered the  small  company  which  escorted  it,  took  possession 
of  the  before-mentioned  Guard  House,  marched  down  the 
Zeile,  and  after  a  slight  resistance,  the  main  guard  were  also 
obliged  to  yield.  Li  a  moment  the  peaceM  streets  were 
turned  into  a  scene  of  war.  The  troops  remained  and 
faiTOuacked  there  until  lodgings  were  proTided  for  them  by 
regular  bUletting. 

This  imexpected,  and,  for  many  years,  unheard-of  burden 
weighed  heavily  upon  ^a  comfortable  citizens,  and  to  none 
oouM  it  be  more  cumbersome  than  to  my  fitther,  who  was 
obliged  to  take  foreign  military  inhabitants  iiito  his  scarcely>/ 
finished  house,  to  open  for  them  his  well-fumished  reception 
rooms,  which  were  generally  closed,  and  to  abandon  to  the 
caprices  of  strangers  all  that  he  had  been  used  to  arrange  and 
keep  so  carefully.  Siding  as  he  did  with  the  Prussians,  he 
was  now  to  find  himself  besiesed  in  his  own  chambers  by  the 
French ; — it  was,  according  to  his  way  of  thinking,  the  greatest 
miBfortune  that  could  happen  to  him.  Had  it,  however,  been 
possible  for  him  to  have  taken  the  matter  more  easily,  he 
might  have  saved  himself  and  us  many  sad  hours,  since  he  spoke  y. 
Iteich  well,  and  coidd  deport  himself  with  dignity  and  grace 
in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life.  For  it  was  the  £ing*s  Lieu- 
tenant who  was  quartered  on  us,  and  he,  although  a  military 
person,  had  only  to  settle  civil  occurrences,  disputes  between 
soldiers  and  citizens,  and  questions  of  debt  and  quarrels. 
This  was  the  Count  Thorane,  a  native  of  Grasse  in  Provence, 
not  &r  from  Antibes ;  a  tall,  thin,  stem  figure,  with  a  face 
much  disfigured  by  the  small  pox,  black  fiery  eyes,  and  a  dig- 
nified, res^ved  demeanour.  His  first  entrance  was  at  once 
fevourable  for  the  inmates  of  the  house.  They  spoke  of  the 
diffisfent  apartments,  some  of  which  were  to  be  given  up,  and 
others  retained  by  the  fiunily;  and  when  the  Count  heard  a 
jpictnie-room  mentioned,  he  immediately  requested  permission^ 
■JWwmgh  it  was  already  night,  at  least  to  giye  a  has^  look  at 
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the  pictures  by  candleligfat.  He  took  extreme  pleaanre  m 
these  things,  behaTed  in  the  most  obliging  manner  to  my  &dier, 
nho  accompanied  him,  and  when  he  heard  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  artists  were  still  living,  and  resided  in  Franldbrt 
and  its  neighbourhood,  he  assured  us  that  he  desired  nothing 
more  than  to  know  them  as  soon  as  possiUe,  and  to  empky 
them. 

But  even  this  sympathy  in  respect  to  aart  oould  not  change 
my  father's  feelings  nor  bend  his  character.  He  permitted 
what  he  could  not  prerent,  but  kept  at  a  distance  in  inactivity, 
and  the  uncommon  state  a£  things  around  him  was  intolerable 
to  him.  even  in  the  veriest  trifle. 

Count  Thorane  behaved  liimself  meanwhile  in  an  exemplary 
manner.  He  would  not  even  have  his  maps  naOed  on  the 
walls,  that  he  might  not  injure  the  new  hangings.  His  people 
were  skilful,  quiet,  and  orderly ;  but,  in  truth,  as  during  tfae 
whole  day  and  a  part  of  the  night  there  was  no  quiet  with  him« 
one  complainant  quickly  following  another,  arrested  persons 
being  brought  in  and  led  out,  and  all  officers  and  adjutants  being 
admitted  to  his  presence ;— ^is,  moreover,  Ihe  Count  kept  an 
open  table  every  day;  it  made  in  the  moderately-sized  house; 
arranged  only  for  a  family,  and  with  but  one  open  staircase 
running  from  top  to  bottom,  a  movement  and  a  buzzing  like 
that  in  a  beehive,  although  everjrthing  was  managed  with 
moderation,  gravity,  and  severity. 

»As  mediator  between  the  irritable  master  of  the  house,  vriio 
became  daily  more  of  a  hypochondriac  self-tormentor,  and  his 
well-intentioned,  but  stem  and  precise  military  guest,  there 
was  a  pleasant  interpreter,  a  handsome,  corpulent,  lively  man, 
who  was  a  citizen  of  Frankfort,  spoke  French  well,  knew 
how  to  adapt  himself  to  everything,  and  only  made  a  jest  o£ 
many  little  anno3rances.  Through  him  my  mother  had  sent  a 
representation  to  the  Count  of  the  situation  in  which  she  was 
placed,  OMring  to  her  husband's  state  of  mind.  He  had  ex* 
{gained  the  matter  so  skilfully — ^had  laid  before  him  the  new 
and  scarcely  fbmished  house,  the  natural  reserve  of  the  owner, 
his  occupation  in  the  education  of  his  fiunily— and  all  that 
oould  be  said  to  the  same  effect,  that  the  Count,  who  in  his 
capacity  took  the  greatest  pride  in  the  utmost  justice,  integritf^ 
and  honourable  conduct,  resolved  here  also  to  behave  in  s^ 
exemplar  manner  ti>  those  upon  whom  he  was  qnartM^ 


and,  mdeed,  mensr  tweired  fix>m  this  resolution  under  Taiyiqg 
Qvemnstanoes  dnriiig  tlie  seyeral  yean  he  stayed  with  us. 
»'  My  mother  poneeaed  fiome  knowledge  of  Italian,  a  knguage 
not  altogether  tmknown  to  any  of  the  femilv ;  she  therefore 
reaolTed  to  kam  French  immediately,  fbr  which  purpose  the 
interpreter,  fbr  whose  child  she  had  stood  godmother  during 
iheae  stormy  times,  and  who  now  therefore,  as  a  gossip,*  fe£ 
«  Tedoabled  interest  in  our  house,  devoted  every  spare  moment 
to  his  child*8  godmother— for  he  lived  directly  opposite— imd 
above  all,  he  taaf^t  her  those  phrases  which  sne  would  be 
ofai%ed  to  use  in  her  personal  intercourse  vdth  the  Count 
Ihis  snooeeded  admirably.  The  Count  was  flattered  by  the 
nnns  taken  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  at  her  years,  and  as 
he  had  a  che^rftd,  witty  vein  in  his  character,  and  he  liked  to 
exhibit  a  certain  dry  gallantry,  a  most  friendly  relation  arose 
between  them,  and  &e  allied  godmother  and  &ther  could 
obtain  whatever  they  wanted  from  him. 

Am  I  said  before,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  cheer  up  my 
h£ber^  this  altered  state  of  thines  would  have  caused  little 
jBOonTenienee.  The  Count  practised  the  sevinest  disinterest- 
edness;  he  even  declined  receiving  gifts  which  pertained  to  his 
situation ;  the  most  tri£uig  thing  which  could  nave  borne  the 
mpearanoe  of  bribery,  he  rejected  angrily,  and  even  punished. 
His  people  were  most  strictiy  forbidden  to  put  the  proprietor 
of  the  house  to  the  least  expense.  We  children,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  bountifolly  supplied  from  the  dessert.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  simplicity  of  those  times,  I  must  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  mention  that  my  mother  grieved  us  excessively  one 
day  by  throwing  away  the  ices  which  had  been  sent  us  from 
tlie  table,  because  she  would  not  believe  it  possible  for  the 
stomach  to  bear  real  ice,  however  it  might  be  sweetened. 

Besides  these  dainties,  which  we  gradually  learned  to  enjoy 
and  to  digest  with  perfect  ease,  it  was  very  agreeable  for  us 
children  to  be  in  some  measure  released  from  fixed  hours  of 
study  and  strict  discipline.  My  father's  ill-humour  increased, 
he  could  not  resign  himself  to  the  unavoidable.     How  he 

*  The  obsolete  word  "gosnp"  has  been  revived  as  an  equivalent  fbr 
die  German  '*  Gevatter,"  But  it  shonld  be  obserred  that  this  word  nol 
(ndy  >igni6es  godfather,  but  that  the  person  whose  child  has  another  pcr« 
son  for  godfather  ^or  godmother)  is  that  person's  Gevaiter,  or  GtvoHterim 
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tonnented  himself,  my  mother,  the  interpreter,  the  counciUon, 
and  all  his  Mends,  only  to  rid  him  of  the  Count !  In  Tain, 
they  represented  to  him  that  under  existing  dicumstances  the 
presence  of  such  a  man  in  the  house  was  an  actual  benefit^ 
and  that  the  remoyal  of  the  CSount  would  be  followed  by  a 
constant  succession  of  officers  or  of  priyates.  None  of  these 
arg^uments  had  any  effect.  To  him  the  present  seemed  so 
intolerable,  that  his  indignation  prevented  his  conceiving  any- 
thing worse  that  coidd  follow. 

In  this  way  his  activity,  which  he  had  been  used  chiefly  to 
employ  upon  us,  was  crippled.  The  lessons  he  gave  us  were 
no  longer  required  with  the  former  exactness,  and  we  tried  to 
gratify  our  curiosity  for  military  and  other  public  proceedings 
as  much  as  possible,  not  only  at  home,  but  also  in  the  streets, 
which  was  ^e  more  easily  done,  as  the  front  door,  open  day 
and  night,  was  guarded  by  sentries  who  paid  no  attention  to 
the  running  to  and  fro  of  restless  children. 

The  many  afihirs  which  were  settled  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  Royal  Lieutenant  had  quite  a  peculiar  charm,  from  his 
making  it  a  point  to  accompany  his  decisions  with  some  witty, 
ingenious,  or  lively  turn.  What  he  decreed  was  strictly  just, 
his  manner  of  expressing  it  whimsical  and  piquant.  He 
seemed  to  have  taken  the  Duke  of  Ossuna  as  his  model. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which  the  interpreter  did  not  tell 
some  anecdote  or  other  of  this  kind  to  amuse  us  and  my 
mother.  This  lively  man  had  made  a  little  collection  of  eaxii 
Sclomonian  decisions  ;  but  I  only  remember  the  general  im- 
pression, and  cannot  recall  to  my  mind  any  particular  case. 

By  degrees  we  became  better  acquainted  with  the  strange 
character  of  the  CSoimt.  This  man  clearly  imderstood  his  own 
peculiarities,  and  as  there  were  times  in  which  he  was  seized 
with  a  sort  of  dejection,  hypochondria,  or  by  whatever  name 
we  may  call  the  evil  demon,  he  withdrew  into  his  room  at 
such  hours,  which  were  often  lengthened  into  days,  saw  no  one 
but  his  valet,  and  in  urgent  cases  could  not  even  be  prevailed 
upon  to  receive  any  one.  But  as  soon  as  the  Evil  Spirit  had 
left  him,  he  appeared  as  before,  active,  ftiild,  and  cheerful.  It 
might  be  inferred  from  the  talk  of  his  valet.  Saint  Jean,  a 
small,  thin  man  of  lively  good-nature,  that  in  his  earlier  yean 
he  had  cauKcd  a  sreat  misfortune  when  overcome  by  this 
temper ;  and  that  uerefore,  in  so  important  a  position  as  hiS| 
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exposed  to  Hie  eyes  of  all  the  world,  he  had  earnestly  resolved 
to  avoid  siimlar  aberrations. 

Daring  the  very  first  days  of  the  Count's  residence  with  us, 
an  the  Frankfort  artists,  as  Hirt,  Schiitz,  Trautmann,  Noth- 
nagel,  and  Junker,  were  called  to  him.  They  showed  their 
£mished  pictures,  and  the  Count  bought  what  were  for  sale. 
My  pretty,  light  room  in  the  gable-end  of  the  attic  was  given 
up  to  him,  and  immediately  turned  into  a  cabinet  and  studio, 
for  he  designed  to  keep  all  the  artists  at  work  for  a  long  time, 
especially  Seekatz  of  Darmstadt,  whose  pencil,  particularly  in 
simple  and  natural  representations,  highly  pleased  him.  He 
therefore  caused  to  be  sent  from  Grasse,  where  his  elder 
brother  possessed  a  handsome  house,  the  dimensions  of  all 
the  rooms  and  cabinets ;  then  considered  with  the  artists,  the 
divisions  of  the  walls,  and  fixed  accordingly  upon  the  size  ot 
the  large  oil-pictures,  which  were  not  to  be  set  in  frames,  but 
to  be  listened  upon  the  walls  like  pieces  of  tapestry.  And 
now  the  work  went  on  zealously.  Seekatz  undertook  country 
scenes,  and  succeeded  extremely  well  in  his  old  people  and 
children,  which  were  copied  directly  from  nature.  His  young 
men  did  not  answer  so  well,  they  were  almost  all  too  thin,  and 
his  women  fidled  frt)m  the  opposite  cause.  For  as  he  had  a 
little,  &t,  good,  but  unpleasant-looking  wife,  who  would  let 
him  have  no  model  but  herself,  he  could  produce  nothing 
agreeable.  He  was  also  obliged  to  exceed  die  usual  size  of 
his  figures.  His  trees  had  truth,  but  the  foliage  was  over 
minute.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Brinkmann,  whose  pencil  in  easel 
pictures  is  not  contemptible. 

Schiitz,  the  landscape  painter,  had  perhaps  the  best  of  the 
matter.  He  was  thoroughly  master  of  the  Bhine  coimtry,  and 
of  the  sunny  tone  which  animates  it  in  the  fine  season.  Nor 
was  he  entirely  unaccustomed  to  work  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
tiien  he  showed  no  want  of  execution  or  keeping.  His 
paintings  were  of  a  cheerfrd  cast. 

Trautmann  RenibrandHzed  some  resurrection-miracles  out  or 
the  New  Testament,  and  alongside  of  them  set  fire  to  villages 
and  mills.  One  cabinet  was  entirely  allotted  to  him,  as  I 
jbund  from  the  designs  of  the  rooms.  Hirt  painted  some 
good  oak  and  beech  forests.  His  cattle  were  praiseworthy. 
Junker,  accustomed  to  the  imitation  of  the  most  elaborate 
Dutch,  was  least  able  to  manage  this  tapestry-work,  but  he* 
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eondescended  to  ornament  many  oom|Mrtmeats  with  floweiQ 
and  fruits  for  a  handsome  price. 

As  I  had  known  all  these  men  from  my  earliest  3routh,  and 
had  often  visited  them  in  their  studios,  and  as  the  Count  also 
]Jked  to  have  me  with  him,  I  was  present  at  the  suggestions, 
consultations,  and  orders,  as  well  as  at  the  deliveries  of  the 
pictures,  and  ventured  to  speak  my  opinion  freely  whea 
sketches  and  desi^^  were  luoided  in,  I  had  already  gained 
among  amateurs,  particularly  at  auctions,  which  I  attended 
diligently,  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  tell  at  once  whal 
any  historical  picture  represented,  whether  taken  from  BibUoal 
or  Profane  History,  or  frt>m  Mythology ;  and  even  if  I  did 
aot  always  hit  upon  the  meaning  of  allegorical  pictures,  there 
was  seldom  any  one  present  who  undexaiood  it  better  than  I. 
Often  had  I  persuaded  the  artists  to  r^resent  this  or  thai 
subject,  and  Inow  joyfully  made  use  of  these  advantages.  I 
still  remember  writing  a  circumstantial  essay,  in  n^ch  I 
described  twelve  pictures  which  were  to  exhibit  the  history  of 
Joseph  ;  some  of  them  were  executed. 

After  these  achievements,  which  were  certainly  laudable  in 
a  boy,  I  will  mention  a  little  disgrace  which  happened  to  me 
withm  this  circle  of  artists.  I  was  weU  acquainted  with  all 
the  pictures  which  had  been  frt>m  time  to  time  brought  into 
that  room.  My  youthful  curiositY  left  nothing  unseen  or 
unexplored.  I  <mce  found  a  little  black  box  behind  the  stove; 
I  did  not  fail  to  investi^te  what  might  be  concealed  in  it, 
and  drew  back  the  bolt  without  long  ddHberation.  The  pictme 
contained  was  certainly  of  a  kind  not  usually  exposed  to  view, 
and  although  I  tried  to  bolt  it  again  immediately,  I  was  not 
ooick  enough.  The  Count  entered  and  caught  me — ''  Who 
jOowed  ^ou  to  open  that  box?"  he  asked,  with  all  his  air  of  a 
Boyal  Lieutenant.  I  had  not  much  to  say  for  myself,  and  he 
immediately  pronounced  my  sentence  in  a  very  stem  manneri 
'<  For  eight  days,"  said  he,  ''  you  shall  not  enter  this  ro<Hn." 
I  made  a  bow,  and  walked  out  Even  thid  order  I  obeyed 
most  punctually,  so  that  the  good  Seekats,  who  was  then  at 
work  m  the  room,  was  very  much  annoyed,  for  he  liked  to 
have  me  about  him ;  and,  out  of  a  little  spite,  I  carried  my 
obedience  so  fiir,  that  I  left  Seekats^s  coffee,  which  I  generally 
bzought  him,  upon  the  threshold.  He  was  then  obliged  to 
leave  his  work  and  fetch  it,  which  he  took  ao  ill»  that  he  almort 
conceived  a  dislike  to  me. 


Itnow  seems  Beeeaawy  to  state  moiedrciimstanti  and,  to 
intftlligiblfi  bow,  under  these  ciTcuiDstaiices,  I  made  my 
wajmth  more  or  less  ease  through  the  French  language,  whidf,  < 
however,  I  had  never  learned.  Here,  too,  my  natural  gifi  was 
of  service  to  me,  enabling  me  easily  to  catdi  the  sound  isi  a 
kagnage,  its  movement,  accent,  tone,  and  all  other  outward 
peeuliaritiea.  I  knew  many  words  from  the  Latin ;  Italian  sug* 
gsated  stin  more ;  and  by  listening  to  servants  and  soldiers* 
SBntnesaad  Tisitois,  I  soon  pidied  up  so  much  that,  if  I  could 
not  join  in  oonvenation,  I  could  at  any  rate  manage  single  ques* 
lioiis  and  answen.  All  this,  however,  was  little  compared  to 
11k  profit  I  derived  from  the  theatre.  My  grandfather  had 
given  me  a  free  tidLct,  which  I  used  daily,  in  spite  of  my 
ftAher's  reluctance,  by  dint  of  my  mother's  support.  There  I 
SBt  in  the  pit,  before  a  foreign  stage,  and  watched  the  more 
Tiuwly  the  movement  and  the  expression,  both  of  gesture 
and  speedi,  as  I  understood  little  or  nothing  of  what  was  said» 
and  therefore  could  only  derive  entertainment  from  the  action 
and  the  tone  of  voice.  I  understood  least  of  comedy,  because 
it  was  spoken  rapidly,  and  related  to  the  affiuis  of  common 
life,  of  the  phrases  of  which  I  knew  nothing.  Tragedy  was 
mat  so  often  played,  and  the  measured  step,  the  rhython  of  the 
Alexandrines,  the  generality  of  the  expression,  made  it  more 
intelligible  to  me  in  every  way.  It  was  not  long  before  I  took 
ap  Bacine,  which  I  found  in  my  &ther^s  library,  and  de- 
mimed  the  pieces  to  myseH^  in  the  theatrical  style  and 
manner,  as  the  organ  of  my  ear  and  the  oigali  of  speech,  so 
acaily  akin  to  that,  had  caught  it,  and  this  with  considerable 
aoamalion,  although  I  could  not  perceive  the  connexion  of  a 
vHiole  speech.  I  even  learned  entire  passages  by  rote,  like  a 
teained  taUdng-bird,  which  was  easier  to  me,  from  having 
previously  committed  to  memory  passages  fh>m  the  Bibte  ^ 
vriiieh  are  generalty  unintelligible  to  a  cmld,  and  accustomed 
Jimelf  to  reciting  uem  in  the  tone  of  the  Protestant  preachers. 
The  venified  French  comedy  was  then  much  in  vogue ;  the 
pieces  of  Destouches,  Marivaux,  and  La  Chauss^,  were  often 
produced,  and  I  still  remember  distinctly  many  characteristic 
figures.  Of  those  of  Moli^re  I  recollect  less.  What  made 
Il»  matest  impfession  upon  me  was  the  Hypermnertra  of 
Lami^re,  whidi,  as  a  new  piece,  was  brought  out  with  cure  and 
repeated,    ThitDtvinduViUageyRowet  ColaiyAnneUe§t 
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Lidnn^  made  each  a  Tery  pleasant  impresnon  upon  me.    I  can 
even  now  recall  the  youths  and  maidens  decorated  with 
ribands,  and  their  gestures.     It  was  not  long  before  the  wish 
arose  in  me  to  see  the  interior  of  the  theatre,  for  which 
many  opportuoities  were  offered  me.     For  as  I  had  not  always 
patience  to  hear  out  the  whole  pieces,  and  often  carried  on  all 
sorts  of  games  with  other  children  of  my  age  in  the  corridors* 
and  in  the  milder  season  even  before  tne  door,  a  handsome, 
lively  boy  joined  us,  who  belong^  to  the  theatre,  and  whom 
^  I  had  seen  in  many  little  parts,  though  only  casually.     He 
*   came  to  a  better  unaerstandmg  with  me  than  with  the  rest,  as 
I  could  turn  my  French  to  accoimt  with  him,  and  he  the  more 
attached  himself  to  me  because  there  was  no  boy  of  his  age 
or  his  nation  at  the  theatre,  or  anywhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.   We  also  went  together  at  other  times,  as  well  aa 
during  the  play,  and  even  while  the  representations  went  on 
he  seldom  left  me  in  peace.     He  was  a  most  delightful  little 
braggart,  chattered  away  charmingly  and  incessantly,  and  could 
tell  so  much  of  his  aaventures,  quarrels,  and  other  strange 
^  incidents,  that  he  amused  me  wonderfully,  and  I  learned  firom 
.,  <  him  in  four  weeks  more  of  the  langoage,  and  of  the  power  of 
^  expressing  myself  in  it,  than  can  be  imagined ;  so  that  no  one 
knew  how  I  had  attained  the  foreign  tongue  all  at  once,  as  if 
^       by  inspiration. 

f  In  the  very  earliest  days  of  our  acquaintance  he  took  me 

with  him  upon  the  stage,  and  led  me  especially  to  ^e/oyerst 
where  the  actors  and  actresses  remained  during  the  intervals 
of  the  performance,  and  dressed  and  undressed.  The  place 
was  neither  convenient  nor  agreeable,  for  they  had  squeezed 
the  theatre  into  a  concert-room,  so  that  there  were  no  separate 
chambers  for  the  actors  behind  the  stage.  A  tolerably  large 
room  adjoining,  which  had  formerly  served  for  card-parties, 
.  was  now  mostly  used  by  both  sexes  in  common,  who  appeared 
to  feel  as  little  ashamed  before  each  other  as  before  us  children, 
if  there  was  not  always  the  strictest  propriety  in  putting  on  or 
changing  the  articles  of  dress.  I  had  never  seen  anything  of 
the  kind  before,  and  yet  firom  habit,  after  repeated  visits,  I 
soon  found  it  quite  natural. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  very  peculiar  interest  of  my  own 
arose.  Young  Derones,  for  so  I  will  call  the  boy  whose 
acquaintance  I  still  kept  up,  was,  with  tiie  exception  of  hit 
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booatiEig,  a  youth  of  good  manners  and  very  courteous  de- 
meanour. He  made  me  acquainted  with  his  sister,  a  girl  who 
was  a  few  years  older  than  we  were,  and  a  very  pleasant,  weU- 
grown  girl,  of  resular  form,  brown  complexion,  black  hair 
and  eyes ;  her  whole  deportment  had  about  it  something  quiet, 
even  sad.  I  tried  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  her  in  every  way, 
but  I  could  not  attract  her  notice.  Young  girls  think  them- 
selves &Lr  advanced  beyond  younger  boys,  and  while  aspiring 
to  young  men,  they  assimie  the  manner  of  an  aunt  towards 
the  boy  whose  first  inclination  is  turned  towards  them. — ^With 
a  younger  brother  of  his  I  had  no  acquaintance. 

Often,  when  their  mother  had  gone  to  rehearsals,  or  was  out 
visiting,  we  met  at  her  house  to  play  and  amuse  ourselves. 
I  never  went  there  without  presenting  the  &ir  one  with  a 
flower,  a  fruit,  or  something  else,  which  she  always  received 
very  courteously,  and  thanked  me  for  most  politely,  but  I 
never  saw  her  sad  look  brighten,  and  found  no  trace  of  her 
having  given  me  a  further  thought.  At  last  I  fancied  I  had 
discovered  her  secret.  The  boy  showed  me  a  crayon-drawing 
of  a  handsome  man,  behind  his  mother's  bed,  which  was  hung 
with  elegant  silk  curtains,  remarking  at  the  same  time,  with 
a  sly  lode,  that  this  was  not  papa,  but  just  the  same  as  papa ; 
and  as  he  glorified  this  man,  and  told  me  many  things  in  his 
circumstantial  and  ostentatious  manner,  I  thought  I  had  dis- 
covered that  the  daughter  might  belong  to  the  father,  but  the 
other  two  children  to  the  intimate  friend.  I  thus  explained 
to  myself  her  melancholy  look,  and  loved  her  for  it  all  the 
more. 

My  liking  for  this  girl  assisted  me  in  bearing  the  extrava- 
gances of  her  brother,  who  was  not  always  within  bounds.  I 
had  often  to  endure  prolix  accounts  of  his  exploits,  how  he 
had  already  often  fought,  without  wishing  to  injure  the  other 
^-aHl  for  the  mere  sake  6£  honour.  He  had  always  contrived 
to  disarm  his  adversary,  and  had  then  forgiven  lum ;  nay,  he 
was  such  a  good  fencer,  that  he  was  once  very  much  perplexed 
by  striking  the  sword  of  his  opponent  up  into  a  high  tree,  so 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  be  got  again.  [ 

What  much  Volitated  my  visits  to  the  theatre  was,  that  ^^ 
my  free  ticket,  coming  from  the  hands  of  the  Schtdtheiss,  gave 
me  access  to  any  of  the  seats,  and  therefore  also  to  those  in 
the  proscenium.    This  was  very  deep,  after  the  French  style. 
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and  was  bordered  on  both  sides  with  seats,  which,  surrounded 
bj  a  low  rail,  ascended  in  several  rows  one  behind  another, 
so  that  the  first  seats  were  but  a  little  elevated  above  the 
stage.  The  whole  was  considered  a  place  of  special  honour, 
and  was  generally  used  only  l^  officers,  although  the  nearness 
of  the  actors  destroyed,  I  will  not  say  all  illusion,  but,  in  a 
measure,  all  enjoyment.  I  have  thus  experienced  and  seen 
with  my  own  eyes  the  usage  or  abuse  of  which  Voltaire  so 
much  complains.  When  the  house  was  very  fall,  and  at 
the  time  troops  were  passing  through  the  town,  officers  of 
distinction  strove  for  this  place  of  honour,  which  was  gene- 
rally occupied  already,  some  rows  of  benches  and  chairs  were 
placed  in  the  proscenium  on  the  stage  itself,  and  nothing  re- 
mained for  the  heroes  and  heroines  but  to  reveal  their  secrets 
in  the  very  limited  space  between  the  uniforms  and  orders. 
I  have  even  seen  the  Hypermnestra  performed  under  such 
circumstances. 

The  curtain  did  not  foil  between  the  acts,  and  I  must  yet 
mention  a  strange  custom  which  I  thought  quite  extraorai- 
ttary,  as  its  inconsistency  with  art  was  to  me,  as  a  good 
German  boy,  quite  unendurable.  The  theatre  was  considered 
the  greatest  sanctuary,  and  any  disturbance  occurring  there 
would  have  been  instantly  resented  as  the  highest  crime 
against  the  majesty  of  the  public.  Therefore  in  idl  comedies, 
^  two  grenadiers  stood  with  their  arms  grounded,  in  full  view, 
at  the  two  sides  of  the  back  scene,  and  were  witnesses  of  all 
that  occurred  in  the  bosom  of  the  fiunQy.  Since,  as  I  said 
before,  the  curtain  did  not  fall  between  tiie  acts,  two  others, 
while  music  struck  up,  relieved  g^uard,  by  coming  from  the 
wings,  directly  in  front  of  the  fir^  who  retired  in  the  same 
measured  manner.  Now,  if  such  a  practice  was  well  fitted  to 
destroy  all  that  in  the  theatre  is  <»lled  illusion,  this  is  the 
more  striking,  because  it  was  done  at  a  time  when,  accord- 
ing to  Diderot's  principles  and  examples,  the  most  natural 
naturalness  was  required  upon  the  stage,  and  a  perfect  decep- 
tion was  proposed  as  the  proper  aim  of  theatrical  art.  T^!a- 
gedy,  however,  was  absolved  firom  any  such  military-police 
regulations,  and  the  heroes  of  antiquity  had  the  ri^t  of 
guarding  themselves ;  nevertheless,  the  same  grenadiers  stood 
near  enough  behind  the  side-scenes. 

t  will  also  mention  that  I  saw  Diderot's  "Father  of  A 
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FuBolj;'  and  '*The  Phiksophen"  of  PdiEnot,  and  stfll  per. 
fedily  lemeaiber  tlie  figure  of  the  pbiloac^ilier  in  the  latter 
piece  going  upon  all  fows,  and  biting  into  a  raw  head  of 
kttnee. 

All  this  theatrical  yariety  eonM  not,  howerer,  keep  us  chil- 
dien  alwa]rs  in  the  theatre.  In  fine  weather  we  played  in  firont 
of  it,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  eonunitted  all  manner  of 
afaanrditiea,  which,  especially  on  Sondaya  and  fatiTala,  by  no 
means  corresponded  to  our  personal  appearance ;  for  I  and  my 
eomradiRa  thai  appeared  dressed  as  I  described  myself  in  the 
tale,  with  the  hat  under  the  arm,  and  a  little  sword,  the  hilt  ot 
which  was  ornamented  with  a  large  silk  knot.  One  day  when 
we  had  long  gone  in  this  way,  and  Derones  had  joined  us,  he 
took  it  into  his  head  to  assert  to  me  that  I  had  msulted  him, 
and  must  give  him  satisfiiction.  I  could  not,  in  truth,  c<m- 
oeiTe  what  was  the  cause  of  this ;  but  I  accepted  his  chaL. 
knge,  and  was  gcnng  to  draw  my  sword.  However,  he 
MBurcd  me  that  in  audi  cases  it  was  customary  to  go  to 
seduded  spots,  in  order  to  be  able  to  settle  the  matter  more 
oonvenientty.  We  therefore  went  behind  some  bams,  and 
placed  oursehrea  in  the  proper  position.  The  duel  took  place 
m  a  somewhat  theatrical  style,  the  blades  dashed,  ana  ^e 
thrusts  followed  close  upon  each  other ;  but  in  the  heat  of  the 
eoBubat  he  remained  with  the  point  of  his  sword  lodged  in 
tile  knot  of  my  hilt.  This  was  pierced  through,  and  he 
assaved  me  that  he  had  receired  the  most  complete  satisikc- 
tion;  then  embraced  me,  also  theatrically,  and  we  went  to 
the  next  eofiee-house  to  refiresh  oursdyes  with  a  glsM  of 
almond-milk  after  our  mentd  agitation,  and  to  knit  more 
dosely  the  old  bond  of  friendship. 

On  this  occasion  I  will  relate  another  adyentnre  whidi  also 
happened  to  me  at  the  theatre,  although  at  a  later  time.  I 
was  sitting  very  quietly  in  the  pit  with  one  of  my  playmates, 
and  we  looked  with  pleasure  at  a  paa  smd,  which  was  executed 
with  much  skill  and  grace  by  a  pretty  bc^  about  our  own  age 
— ^the  son  of  a  French  dancing-master  who  was  paraing  through 
iht  dty.  After  the  fashion  of  dancers,  he  was  dressed  in  a 
doae  yest  of  red  silk,  which  ending  in  a  short  hoop-petticoat, 
Hke  a  runner's  apron,  floated  aboye  the  knee.  We  had  giyen 
our  meed  of  applause  to  this  young  artist  with  the  whole 
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public,  whefr— I  know  not  how— it  occurred  to  ^  to  make  a 
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moral  reflection.  I  said  to  my  oompanion,  ^*  How  liandsomely 
I  this  boy  was  dressed,  and  how  well  he  looked ;  who  knows  in 
*  how  tattered  a  jacket  he  may  sleep  to-night!*' — ^AU  had 
already  risen,  but  the  crowd  prevented  our  moving.  A  woman 
who  had  sat  by  me,  and  who  was  now  standing  close  beside 
me,  chanced  to  be  the  mother  of  the  young  artist,  and  felt 
much  offended  by  my  reflection.  Unmrtunately,  she  knew 
German  enough  to  understand  me,  and  spoke  it  just  as  much 
as  was  necessary  to  scold.  She  abused  me  violently.  Who 
was  I,  she  would  like  to  know,  that  had  a  right  to  doubt  the 
fiimily  and  respectability  of  lliis  youns  man  ?  At  all  events, 
she  would  be  lx>und  he  was  as  good  as  I,  and  his  talents  might 
probably  procure  him  a  fortune,  of  which  I  could  not  even 
venture  to  dream.  This  moral  lecture  she  read  me  in  the 
crowd,  and  made  those  about  me  wonder  what  rudeness  I  had 
committed.  As  I  could  neither  excuse  myself  nor  escape  from 
her,  I  was  really  embarrassed,  and  when  she  paused  for  a 
moment,  said  without  thinking,  "  Well !  why  do  you  make 
such  a  noise  about  it  ? — to-day  red,  to-morrow  dead."*  Theso 
words  seemed  to  strike  the  woman  dumb.  She  stared  at  me, 
and  moved  away  from  me  as  soon  as  it  was  in  any  degree 
possible.  I  thought  no  more  of  my  words ;  only,  some  time 
afterwards,  they  occurred  to  me,  when  the  boy,  instead  of 
continuing  to  perform,  became  ill,  and  that  very  dangeroudy. 
Whether  ne  died  or  not,  I  cannot  say. 

Such  intimations,  by  an  unseasonably  or  even  improperly 
spoken  word,  were  held  in  repute  even  by  the  ancients,  and  it 
is  very  remarkable  that  the  forms  of  belief  and  of  superstition 
have  always  remained  the  same  among  aU  people  and  in  all 
times.  * 

From  the  first  day  oi  the  occupation  of  our  city,  there  was 
no  lack  of  constant  diversion,  especially  for  children  and  young 
people.  Plays  and  balls,  parades,  and  marches  through  the 
town,  attracted  our  attention  in  all  directions.  The  last  par- 
ticularly were  always  increasing,  and  the  soldiers*  life  seemed 
4     to  us  very  merry  and  agreeable. 

The  residence  of  the  King's  Lieutenant  at  our  house  pro- 
cured us  the  advantage  of  seeing  by  degrees  all  the  distin- 
guished   persons    in  the  French  army,  and  especially  of 

*  \  Gennaii  prof«rb,  **  Heate  loth,  morgen  todt." 
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beholdins  dose  at  hand  the  leaders  whose  names  had  ahreadj 
been  made  known  to  us  by  reputation.  Thus  we  looked  from 
stairs  and  landing-places,  as  if  from  galleries,  very  conyenientlj 
upon  the  generals  who  passed  by.  Before  all  I  remember  the 
Pbikce  Soubise  as  a  handsome,  courteous  gentleman,  but 
most  distinctly  the  Masechai.  de  Bsoolio,  who  was  a 
younger  man,  not  tall,  but  well-built,  lively,  active,  and 
abounding  in  keen  glances. 

He  often  came  to  the  King's  Lieutenant,  and  it  was  soon 
remarked  that  the  conversation  was  on  weighty  matters.  We 
had  scarcely  become  accustomed  to  having  strangers  quartered 
npon  us  in  the  first  three  months,  than  a  rumour  was  obscurely 
circulated  that  the  Allies  were  on  the  march,  and  that  Duke 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  was  coming  to  drive  the  French  from 
the  Maine.  Of  these,  who  could  not  boast  of  any  especial 
success  in  war,  no  high  opinion  was  held,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Rossbach  it  was  uiought  they  might  be  dispersed.  The 
flreatest  confidence  was  placed  in  Duke  Ferdinand,  and  all 
uose  fidivourable  to  Prussia  awaited  with  eagerness  their  de- 
livery frt)m  the  yoke  hitherto  borne  My  fa^er  was  in  some- 
what better  spirits — my  mother  was  apprehensive.  She  was 
wise  enough  to  see  that  a  small  present  evil  might  easily  be 
exchanged  for  a  great  affliction ;  since  it  was  but  too  plain 
that  the  French  would  not  advance  to  meet  the  Duke,  but 
would  wait  an  attack  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  A 
d^eat  of  the  French,  a  flight,  a  defence  of  the  city,  if  it  were 
only  to  cover  their  rear  and  hold  the  bridge,  a  bombardment, 
a  sack— all  these  presented  themselves  to  the  excited  imagi- 
nation, and  gave  anxiety  to  both  parties.  My  mother,  who 
could  bear  everything  but  suspense,  imparted  her  fears  to  the 
Count  through  the  interpreter.  She  received  the  answer 
usual  in  such  cases :  she  might  be  quite  easy,  for  there  was 
nothing  to  fear,  and  shoidd  keep  quiet  and  mention  the  matter 
to  no  one. 

Many  troops  passed  through  the  city ;  we  learned  that  they 
halted  at  Bergen.  The  coming  and  going,  the  riding  and 
running  constantly  increased,  and  our  house  was  in  an  uproar 
day  and  night.  At  this  time  I  often  saw  Marshal  de  Broglio, 
always  cheerful,  always  the  same  in  look  and  manner,  and  I 
was  afterwards  pleased  to  find  a  man  whose  form  had  made 
sudi  a  good  and  lasting  impression  upon  me,  so  honourably 
mentioned  in  history. 
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Thus,  after  an  unquiet  Pasaion-week,  the  Good-Friday  of 
1759  arri'ved.  A  profound  atilhiess  announced  the  approecli- 
ing  storm.  We  children  were  fo9i)idden  to  quit  the  nouae : 
my  fiither  had  no  quiet,  and  went  out.  The  battle  began :  I 
Bsoended  to  the  garret,  where  indeed  I  was  prevented  seeiog 
the  counttT  round,  but  oouM  yery  well  hear  the  thunder  of 
cannon  and  the  general  discharge  of  musketry.  After  some 
hours  we  saw  the  first  symptoms  of  the  battle  in  a  line  of 
wagons,  in  which  the  wounded,  with  various  sad  mutilations 
and  gestures,  were  slowly  drawn  by  us,  to  be  taken  to  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Biary,  now  transformed  into  a  hospital.  The  com- 
passion of  the  citiaens  was  instantly  moved.  Beer,  wine,  bread, 
and  money  were  distributed  to  those  who  were  yet  able  to  take 
iJiem.  But  when,  some  time  after,  wounded  and  captive  Ger- 
mans were  seen  in  the  train,  the  pity  knew  no  limits,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  everybody  would  strip  himself  of  every  moveable 
that  he  possessed  to  assist  his  suffering  countrymen. 

The  prisoners,  however,  were  an  evidence  of  a  battle  nn- 
ftvourable  to  the  allies.  My  fiither,  whose  party  feelings  made 
him  quite  certain  that  these  would  come  off  victorious,  had 
the  violent  temerity  to  go  forth  to  meet  the  expected  victors, 
without  thinking  that  the  beaten  party  must  pass  over  him 
in  their  flight.  He  first  repaired  to  his  garden  before  the 
Friedberg  gate,  where  he  found  everything  lonely  and  quiet, 
tiien  he  ventured  to  the  Bomheim  heath,  where  he  soon 
descried  various  stragglers  of  the  army,  who  were  scattered 
and  amused  themselves  by  shooting  at  the  botmdary-stones, 
so  that  the  rebounding  lead  whizsed  round  the  head  of  the 
inquisitive  wanderer.  He  therefore  considered  it  more  pru- 
dent to  go  back,  and  learned  on  enquiry  what  the  report  of 
the  firing  might  have  before  informed  him,  that  all  stood  wdl 
for  the  French,  and  that  there  was  no  thought  of  retreating. 
Beaching  home  in  an  ill-humour,  the  sight  of  his  wound^ 
and  captured  countrymen  brought  him  altogether  out  of  his 
usual  self-command.  He  also  caused  various  donations  to  be 
given  to  the  passers  by,  but  only  the  Germans  were  to  have 
tiiem,  which  was  not  always  possible,  as  fitte  had  packed 
together  both  friend  and  foe. 

My  mother  and  we  children,  who  had  already  relied  on 
the  Count's  word,  and  had  therefore  passed  a  tolerably  quiet 
day,  were  highly  rejoiced,  and  my  mother  doubly  consoled,  the 
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next  iaj^  idmt  baling  eonsolted  the  oraele  of  her  treasore- 
box,  by  the  prick  of  a  needle,  she  received  a  very  comfortable 
answer,  both  for  present  and  future.  We  wished  our  fiither 
similar  fidth  and  feelings ;  we  flattered  him  as  much  as  we 
could ;  we  entreated  him  to  take  some  food,  from  whidh  he 
bad  abstained  all  day;  but  he  repulsed  our  caresses  and 
erery  enjoyment,  and  betook  himself  to  his  chamber.  Our 
joy,  however,  was  not  interrupted ;  the  affidr  was  decided ; 
the  King's  Lieutenant,  who,  against  his  habit,  had  been  on 
boneback  to-day,  at  last  returned  home,  where  his  presence 
was  more  necessary  than  ever.  We  sprang  to  meet  him, 
kjased  his  hands,  and  testified  our  ddight.  This  seemed 
mnch  to  please  him.  '^WeU."  wd  he  more  kindly  than 
usual,  '*  I  am  glad  also  for  your  sakes,  my  dear  children." 
He  immediately  ordered  that  sweetmeats,  sweet  wine,  and  the 
best  of  everything  should  be  given  us,  and  went  to  his  room, 
already  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  urgent,  ihe  demanding, 
and  the  suppliant. 

We  had  now  a  fine  collation,  pitied  our  poor  fhther  who 
would  not  partake  of  it,  and  pressed  our  mother  to  call  him 
in ;  but  she,  more  prudent  than  we,  well  knew  how  distasteful 
such  gifts  would  be  to  him.  In  the  meantime  she  had  pre- 
pared some  supper,  and  would  readily  have  sent  a  portion  up 
to  his  room,  but  he  never  tolerated  such  ai»  irregularity  even 
in  the  most  extreme  cases ;  and  after  the  sweet  things  were 
removed,  we  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  come  down 
into  the  ordinaiy  dining-room.  At  last  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  persuaded  unwilliu^y,  and  we  had  no  notion  of  the  mischief 
which  we  were  preparing  for  him  and  ourselves.  The  stair* 
case  ran  through  tiie  whole  house,  along  all  the  ante-rooms. 
My  father  in  coming  down  had  to  go  directly  past  the  Count's 
apartment.  This  ante-room  was  so  full  of  people,  that  the 
CS:>unt.  to  get  through  much  at  once,  resolved  to  come  out, 
and  this  happened  unfortunately  at  the  moment  when  my 
ikther  descended.  The  Count  met  him  cheerfully,  greeted 
bim,  and  remarked,  ^'  You  will  coz^ratulate  vourselves  and 
us  that  this  dangerous  ai&ir  is  so  happily  terminated.'*  **  By 
^o  means  !**  repued  my  &ther  in  a  rage ;  '*  would  that  it  had 
driven  you  to  me  devil,  even  if  I  had  gone  with  you.**  The 
CSonnt  restrained  himself  for  a  moment,  and  then  broke  out 
witli  wrath — ^"^  You  shall  pay  for  this,"  cried  he;  "^you  shall 
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find  that  you  have  not  thus  insulted  the  good  cause  and 
myself  for  nothing !" 

My  £a,ther,  meanwhile,  came  down  very  calmly,  seated 
himself  near  us,  seemed  more  cheerful  than  before,  and  began 
to  eat.  We  were  glad  of  this,  unconscious  of  the  dangerous 
method  in  which  he  had  rolled  the  stone  from  his  heart.  Soon 
afterwards  my  mother  was  called  out,  and  we  had  great 
pleasure  in  chattering  to  our  £either  about  the  sweet  things 
the  Count  had  given  us.  Our  mother  did  not  return.  At 
last  the  interpreter  came  in.  At  a  hint  from  him  we  were 
sent  to  bed ;  it  was  already  late,  and  we  willingly  obeyed. 
After  a  night  quietly  slept  through,  we  heard  of  the  violent 
commotion  which  had  shaken  the  house  the  previous  evening. 
The  King's  Lieutenant  had  instantly  ordered  my  father  to  be 
led  to  the  guard-house.  The  subalterns  well  knew  that  he 
was  never  to  be  contradicted;  yet  they  had  often  earned  thanks 
by  delaying  the  execution  of  his  orders.  The  interpreter^ 
whose  presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him,  contrived  to  excite 
this  disposition  in  them  yerv  strongly.  The  tumult,  more- 
over,  was  so  great,  that  a  delay  brought  with  it  its  own  con- 
cealment and  excuse.  He  had  called  out  my  mother,  and 
put  her,  as  it  were,  into  the  hands  of  the  adjutants,  that  by 
prayers  and  representations  she  might  gain  a  brief  postpone- 
ment of  the  matter.  He  himself  hurried  up  to  the  Count, 
who  with  great  self-command  had  immediately  retired  into 
the  inner  room,  and  would  rather  allow  the  most  urgent 
affiiir  to  stand  sdU,  than  wreak  on  an  innocent  person  the  ill- 
humour  once  excited  in  him,  and  give  a  decision  derogatory 
to  his  dignity. 

The  address  of  the  interpreter  to  the  Count,  the  train  of  the 
whole  conversation,  were  often  enough  repeated  to  us  by  the 
fiit  interpreter,  who  prided  himself  not  a  little  on  the  fortunate 
restdt,  so  that  I  can  still  describe  it  from  recollection. 

The  interpreter  had  ventured  to  open  the  cabinet  and  enter, 
an  act  which  was  severelv  prohibited.  *'  What  do  you  want?*' 
shouted  the  Coimt,  angnly.  "  Out  with  you! — ^no  one  but  St. 
Jean  has  a  right  to  enter  here.'* 

"  Well,  suppose  I  am  St.  Jean  for  a  moment,"  answered 
the  interpreter. 

"  It  would  need  a  powerftd  imagination  for  that  I  Two  of 
him  would  not  make  one  such  as  you.    Retire !" 
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**  Oount,  you  haye  received  a  great  gift  from  heaven,  and 
to  that  I  appeal." 

'*Yott  ttunk  to  flatter  me!  Do  not  £mcy  you  will  suc- 
ceed." 

**  You  have  the  great  gift,  Coimt,  even  in  moments  of  pas- 
sion— ^in  moments  of  rage,  of  listening  to  the  opinions  of 
others." 

"Well,  well,  the  question  now  is  just  about  opinions,  to 
which  I  have  listened  too  long.  I  know  but  too  well  that  we 
tare  not  liked  here,  and  that  these  citizens  look  askance  at 
us." 

"Notalir 

**  Very  many.  What !  These  towns  will  be  imperial  towns, 
wiU  they?  They  saw  their  emperor  elected  and  crowned, 
and  when,  being  imjusUy  attacked,  he  is  in  danger  of  losing 
his  dominions  and  surrendering  to  an  usurper;  when  he 
Ibrtonately  finds  £uthful  allies  who  pour  out  ueir  blood  and 
treasure  in  his  behalf — they  will  not  put  up  with  the  slight. 
burden  that  fidk  to  their  share,  towards  hiunbling  the  enemy!" 

"But  you  have  lon^  known  these  sentiments,  and  have 
endured  them  like  a  wise  man ;  they  are,  besides,  held  only 
by  a  minority.  A  few,  dazzled  by  the  splendid  qualities  of  the 
enemy,  whom  you  yourself  prize  as  an  extraordinary  man,  a 
few  only— as  you  are  aware." 

"Yes,  indeed!  I  have  known  and  suffered  it  too  bug  I 
otherwise  this  man  would  not  have  presumed  to  utter  such 
insults  to  my  face,  and  at  the  most  critical  moment.  Let 
them  be  as  many  as  they  please,  they  shall  be  punished  in  the 
person  of  this  their  audacious  representative,  and  perceive- 
what  they  have  to  expect." 

"  Only  delay,  Count." 

"  In  certain  things  one  cannot  act  too  promptly." 

**  Only  a  little  delay.  Count." 

"Neighbour,  you  think  to  mislead  me  into  a  false  step;^ 
you  shall  not  succeed." 

*^  I  would  neither  lead  you  into  a  &he  step  nor  restrain  you 
from  one ;  your  resolution  is  just ;  it  becomes  the  Frenchman 
and  the  Kmg's  Lieutenant;  but  consider  that  you  are  also 
Connt  Thorane !" 

"  He  has  no  right  to  interfere  here." 

"  But  the  gallant  man  has  a  right  to  be  heard." 
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"  What  would  he  say  then  ?" 

"  King*8  Lieutenant,"  he  would  begin,  "  you  have  so  long 
had  patience  with  so  many  gloomy,  untoward,  bungling  men, 
if  they  were  not  really  too  £id.  This  man  has  certainly  been 
too  bad,  but  control  yourself.  King's  Lieutenant,  and  every 
one  will  praise  and  extol  you  on  that  account." 

^'  You  Know  I  can  often  endure  your  jests,  but  do  not  abuse 
my  good- will.  These  men — are  they  then  completely  blinded? 
Suppose  we  had  lost  the  battle,  what  would  have  been  their 
&te  at  this  moment?  We  fight  up  to  the  gates,  we  shut  up 
the  city,  we  halt,  we  defend  ourselves  to  cover  our  retreat 
over  the  bridge.  Think  you,  the  enemy  would  have  stood 
with  his  hands  before  him?  He  throws  grenades,  and  what 
he  has  at  hand,  and  they  catch  where  they  can.  This  house- 
holder— what  would  he  have  ?  Here,  in  these  rooms,  a  bomb 
might  now  have  burst,  and  another  have  followed  it; — in  these 
rooms,  the  cursed  China-paper  of  which  I  have  spared,  in- 
commoding myself,  by  not  nailing  up  my  maps!  They  ought 
to  have  spent  the  whole  day  on  their  knees." 

*^  How  many  would  have  done  that!" 

"They  ought  to  have  prayed  for  a  blessing  on  us,  and 
to  have  gone  out  to  meet  the  generals  and  officers  with 
tokens  of  honour  and  joy,  and  the  wearied  soldiers  with 
refreshments.  Listead  of  this,  the  poison  of  party-spirit  de- 
stroys the  fiiirest  and  happiest  moments  of  my  life,  won  by 
•o  many  cores  and  efforts." 

*'  It  is  party-spirit;  but  you  will  only  increase  it  by  the 
punishment  of  this  man.  Those  who  think  with  him  will 
proclaim  you  a  t3n:mit  and  a  barbarian  :^they  will  consider 
him  a  martyr,  who  has  suffered  for  the  good  cause ;  and  even 
those  of  the  other  opinion,  who  are  now  his  opponents,  will 
see  in  him  only  their  fellow-citizen,  will  pity  him,  and  while 
they  confess  your  justice,  will  yet  feel  uiat  you  have  pro- 
ceeded too  seventy." 

**  I  have  listened  to  you  too  much  already, — now,  away 
with  you!" 

*'  Hear  only  this.  Hemember  this  is  the  most  imheard-of 
thing  that  could  be&ll  this  man,  this  &mily.  You  have  had 
no  reason  to  be  edified  by  the  good-will  of  the  master  of  the 
house ;  but  the  mistress  has  anticipated  all  your  wishes,  and 
the  children  haye  r^arded  you  as  their  imele.     With  this 
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Mgie  blow,  yon  will  lor  ever  destroy  the  peace  and  happi. 
nesB  of  thk  dweUing.  Indeed,  I  may  say,  that  a  bomb  ^Uiiig 
into  the  house,  would  not  have  occasioned  greater  desolation. 
I  haTe  so  often  admired  your  self-comman^  Count;  give  me 
tliiB  time  opportunity  to  adore  you.  A  warrior  is  worthy  of 
lionour  who  considers  himself  a  guest  in  the  house  of  an 
enemy;  but  here  there  is  no  enemy,  only  a  mistaking  man. 
Control  yoursdf^  and  yon  will  acquire  an  everlasting  fiune.*' 

**  That  would  be  odd,"  replied  the  Count,  with  a  smile. 

**  MereljT  natural,"  continued  the  interpreter;  "  I  have  not 
aent  the  wi£e  and  ciiildren  to  your  feet,  because  I  know  yon 
detest  such  scenes;  but  I  will  depict  to  you  this  wife  and 
tlieae  children,  how  they  will  thank  you.  I  will  depict  them 
to  you  conversing  all  their  lives  of  the  battle  of  Bergen,  and 
of  your  magnanimity  on  this  day,  relating  it  to  their  children, 
and  children*s  children,  and  inspiring  even  strangers  with 
their  own  interest  for  you:  an  act  of  this  kind  can  nev^ 
perii^" 

**  Bat  you  do  not  hit  my  weak  side  yet,  interpreter !  About 
posthumous  fiune  I  am  not  in  the  habit  oi  thmking;  that  is 
Kxr  others,  not  for  me ;  but  to  do  right  at  the  moment,  not  to 
neglect  my  duty,  not  to  prejudice  my  honour — that  is  my 
care.  We  have  already  had  too  many  words;  now  go — and 
zeoeive  the  thanks  of  the  thankless,  whom  I  spare." 

The  interpreter,  surprised  and  moved  by  this  unexpectedly 
fitvourable  issue,  oould  not  restrain  his  tears,  and  would  have 
kissed  the  Coimt^s  hands.  The  Count  motioned  him  off,  and 
said  severely  and  seriously,  '*  You  know  I  cannot  bear  such 
things."  And  with  these  words  he  went  into  the  ante-room, 
(o  attend  to  his  pressing  affidrs,  and  hear  the  claims  of  so 
many  expectant  persons.  So  the  matter  was  di^Msed  o( 
and  the  next  morning  we  celebrated  with  the  remnants  of  the 
yesterday^s  sweetmeats,  the  passing  over  of  an  evil  through 
the  tfareatenings  of  whieh  we  had  happily  slept. 

Whether  tbe  interpreter  really  ^n^  so  wisely,  or  merely 
•o  painted  the  scene  to  himself,  as  one  is  apt  to  do  after 
a  good  and  fortunate  action,  I  will  not  decide ;  at  least  he 
aever  varied  it  in  repeating  it.  Indeed,  this  day  seemed 
to  him  both  the  most  anxious  and  the  most  glorious  in  his 
life. 

One  little  iacidfiDt  wiU  show  how  the  Count  in  general 
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rejected  all  Mse  parade,  never  assumed  a  title  which  did  not 
belong  to  him,  and  how  witty  he  was  in  his  more  cheerful 

moods. 

A  man  of  the  higher  class,  who  was  one  of  tlie  abstruse,  soli- 
tary Frankfoiters,  thought  he  must  complain  of  the  qiuirtering 
of  the  soldiei-s  upon  him.  He  came  in  person,  and  the  inter- 
preter proffered  him  his  services,  but  the  other  supposed  that 
he  did  not  need  them.  He  came  before  the  Count  with  a 
most  becoming  bow,  and  said,  "Yom*  excellency!"  The 
Count  returned  the  bow,  as  well  as  the  "  excellencv."  Stiiick 
by  this  mark  of  honour,  and  not  supposing  but  that  the  title 
was  too  humble,  he  stooped  lower,  and  said,  '*  Monseigneur." 
"Sir,"  said  the  Count,  very  seriously,  "we  will  not  go  further, 
or  else  we  may  easily  bring  it  to  Maiesty."  The  ether  gentle- 
man was  extremely  confi^d,  and  nad  not  a  word  to  utter. 
The  interpreter,  standing  at  some  distance,  and  apprised  of 
the  whole  aflfaij,  was  wicked  enough  not  to  move,  but  the 
Count,  with  much  cheerfulness,  continued,  "Well  now,  for 
instance,  sir,  what  is  your  name?"  "  Spongenberg,"  replied 
the  other.  "And  mine,"  said  the  Count,  "is  Thorane. 
Spangcnberg,  what  is  your  business  with  Thorane?  Now, 
then,  let  us  sit  down;  the  affiiir  shall  at  once  be  settled." 

And  thus  the  affair  was  indeed  settled  at  once,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  person  I  have  here  named  Spongenberg, 
and  the  same  evening,  in  our  iamily  circle,  the  story  was  not 
only  told  by  the  waggish  interpreter,  but  was  given  with  all 
the  circumstances  and  gestures. 

After  these  confusions,  disquietudes,  and  grievances,  the 
former  security  and  thoughtlessness  soon  returned,  in  which 
the  young  particularly  live  from  day  to  day,  if  it  be  in  any 
degree  possible.  My  passion  for  uie  French  theatre  grew 
^  with  every  performance.  I  did  not  miss  an  evening,  though 
on  every  occasion,  when  after  the  play  I  sat  down  with  me 
family  to  supper,— often  putting  up  with  the  remains, — I  had 
to  endure  the  constant  reproaches  of  my  father,  that  theatres 
were  useless,  and  would  lead  to  nothing.  In  these  cases  I 
adduced  aU  and  every  argument  which  is  at  hand  for  the 
ajMlogists  of  the  stage  when  they  fall  into  a  difficulty  like 
mine.  Vice  in  prosperity  and  virtue  in  misfortune,  are  in 
the  end  set  right  by  poetical  justice.  Those  beautiftil  exam- 
ples of  misdeeds  punished,  Miss  Sarah  Sampwn^  and  the  Mer-^ 
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chani  of  London^  were  yeiy  energetically  cited  on  my  part; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  often  came  off  wonst  when  the 
Fouberies  de  Scapin,  and  others  of  the  sort,  were  in  the  bill, 
and  I  was  forced  to  bear  reproaches  for  the  delight  felt  by 
the  public  in  the  deceits  of  mtriguing  servants,  and  the  suc- 
cessful follies  of  prodigal  young  men.  Neither  party  was 
convinced;  but  my  father  was  very  soon  reconciled  to  the 
Centre  when  he*  saw  that  I  advanced  with  incredible  rapidity 
in  the  French  language. 

Men  are  so  constituted  that  everybody  would  rather  under- 
take himself  what  he  sees  done  by  others,  whether  he  has 
aptitude  for  it  or  not.  I  had  soon  exhausted  the  whole  range 
of  the  French  stage ;  several  pieces  I  had  already  witnessed 
for  the  third  and  fourth  times;  all  had  passed  before  my  eyes 
and  mind,  from  the  stateliest  tragedy  to  the  most  frivolous 
afterpiece;  and  as  when  a  child  1  had  presumed  to  imitate 
Terence,*!  did  not  fidl  now  as  a  boy,  on  a  much  more  inciting 
occasion,  to  copy  the  French  forms  to  the  best  of  my  abiHty 
and  want  of  ability.  There  were  then  performed  some  half- 
mythological,  half-allegorical  pieces  in  the  taste  of  Pibon; 
they  partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  parody,  and  were 
much  liked.  These  representations  particularly  attracted 
me :  the  little  gold  wings  of  a  lively  Mercury,  the  thunder- 
bolt of  a  disguised  Jupiter,  an  amorous  Danae,  or  by  whatever 
name  a  frdr  one  visited  by  the  gods  might  be  called,  if  in- 
deed it  were  not  a  shepherdess  or  huntress  to  whom  they 
descended.  And  as  elements  of  this  kind,  from  Ovid's  Meta^ 
morphosisn  or  the  Pantheon  Mythicum  of  Forney,  were  hum- 
ming in  swarms  about  my  head — ^I  had  soon  put  together  in 
my  imagination  a  little  piece  of  the  kind,  of  which  I  can  only  v^ 
Bay  that  the  scene  was  rural,  and  that  there  was  no  lack 
in  it  of  king's  daughters,  princes,  or  gods.  Mercm-y,  espe- 
cially, made  so  vivid  an  impression  on  my  senses,  that  I 
could  almost  be  sworn  that  I  had  seen  him  with  my  own 
eyes. 

I  presented  my  friend  Derones  with  a  very  neat  copy,  made 
by  myself,  which  he  accepted  with  quite  a  special  grace,  and 
with  a  truly  patronizing  air,  glanced  hastily  over  the  manu- 
script, pointed  out  a  few  grammatical  blunders,  found  some 
oieeches  too  long,  and  at  last  promised  to  examine  and  judge 
the  work  more  attentively  when  he  had  the  requisite  leisure. 
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To  my  modest  question,  whether  the  piece  could  by  any 
chance  be  performed,  he  assured  me  that  it  was  not  alto« 
sether  impossible.  In  the  theatre,  he  said,  a  great  deal  went 
by  fiiTour,  and  he  would  support  me  with  all  his  heart :  only 
tiie  affidr  must  be  kept  private;  for  he  had  himself  once  on  a 
time  surprised  the  directors  with  a  piece  of  his  own,  and  it 
would  certainly  have  been  acted  if  it  had  not  been  too  soon 
detected  that  he  was  the  author.  I  promisedf  him  all  possible 
silence ;  and  already  saw  in  my  mind^s  eye  the  name  of  my 
piece  posted  up  in  large  letters  on  the  comers  of  the  streets 
and  squares. 

Light-minded  as  my  fiiend  generally  was,  the  opportunity 
of  pkying  the  master  was  but  too  desirable.  He  read  the 
piece  through  with  attention,  and  while  he  sat  down  with  me 
to  make  some  trivial  alterations,  turned  the  whole  thing,  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation,  completely  topsy-^urvy,  so 
that  not  one  stone  remained  on  another.  He  struck  oat» 
added,  took  away  one  character,  substituted  another, — in 
short,  went  on  with  the  maddest  wantonness  in  the  world,  so 
tliat  my  hair  stood  on  end.  My  previous  persuasion  that  he 
must  understand  the  matter,  allowed  him  to  have  his  way; 
fbr  he  had  often  laid  before  me  so  much  about  the  Three 
4^  Unities  of  Aristotle,  the  regularity  of  the  French  drama,  the 
probability,  the  harmony  of  the  verse,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
these,  that  I  was  forced  to  regard  him,  not  merely  as  informed, 
but  thoroughly  groimded.  He  abused  the  Eneliui  and  scorned 
the  Germans;  in  short,  he  laid  before  me  me  whole  drama- 
turgic litany  which  I  have  so  often  in  my  life  been  compelled 
to  hear. 

Like  the  boy  in  the  fbble,  I  carried  m^  mangled  o£bpring 
home,  and  strove  in  vain  to  bring  it  to  life.  As,  however,  I 
would  not  quite  abandon  it,  I  caused  a  fair  copy  of  my  first 
manuscript,  after  a  few  alterations,  to  be  made  by  our  dcrk, 
which  I  presented  to  my  &ther,  and  thus  gained  so  much  that 
for  a  long  time  he  let  me  eat  my  supper  in  quiet  after  the 
ploy  was  over. 

This  unsuccessful  attempt  had  made  me  reflective,  and  I 
resolved  now  to  learn  at  the  very  sources,  these  theories, 
these  laws,  to  which  every  one  appealed,  but  which  had  be- 
come suspicious  to  me  chiefly  through  the  unpolitcness  of  my 
arrogant  master.    This  was  notindeed  difficult,  but  laborious. 
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I  immediately  read  Comeille*8  IVeaiiM  mi  the  l%ree  Umii€§^  Y. 
and  learned  finim  that  how  people  would  have  it,  but  why 
they  desired  it  ao  was  by  no  means  dear  to  me;  and  what 
was  worst  of  all,  I  fell  at  onoe  into  still  greater  confusion 
when  I  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  disputes  on  the 
Cui^  and  read  the  preiac^  in  which  Oomeille  and  RaoiDe 
are  obliged  to  defend  themselves  against  the  critics  and 
imblic.  Here  at  least  I  plainly  saw  iSat  no  man  knew  what 
lie  wanted;  that  a  piece  like  the  Gd^  which  had  produced 
the  noblest  effect,  was  to  be  condemned  at  the  command  of 
an  all-powerful  cardinal;  that  Racine,  the  idol  of  the  Frend^ 
living  in  my  day,  who  had  now  also  become  my  idol — (for  I 
had  got  intimately  acquainted  with  him  when  Schoff  Von 
Olenschlager  made  us  children  act  BriUmnictu^  in  which  the 

£rt  of  Nero  fell  to  me)-^that  Eacine,  I  say,  even  in  his  own 
y,  was  not  able  to  get  on  with  the  amateurs  nor  critioa. 
Through  all  this  I  became  more  peq>lexed  than  ever,  and 
after  having  pestered  myself  a  long  time  with  this  talking 
backwards  and  f(»rwards,  and  theoretical  quackery  of  the  pre- 
▼ioos  century,  thrsw  them  to  the  dogs,  and  was  the  move 
leaohite  in  casting  all  the  rubbish  away,  the  more  I  thought 
I  observed  that  tiie  authors  themselves  who  had  }»oduoed 
excellent  things,  when  they  began  to  speak  about  them,  when 
they  set  forth  die  grounds  of  their  treatment,  when  they 
deaned  to  defend,  justify,  or  excuse  themselves,  were  not 
always  able  to  hit  the  proper  mark.  I  hastened  back  again, 
theiefore,  to  the  living  present,  attended  the  theatre  fiur  more 
lealoQsly,  read  more  scrupulously  and  connectedly,  so  that  I 
had  pcrseveranoe  enough  mis  time  to  work  through  the  whole 
of  Badne  and  Moli^re,  and  a  great  part  of  Comeille. 

The  Kine*s  Lieutenant  still  lived  at  our  house.  He  in  no 
respect  had  changed  his  deportment,  especially  towards  us; 
but  it  was  observable,  and  the  interpreter  made  it  still  more 
evident  to  us,  that  he  no  longer  discharged  his  duties  with 
the  same  cheerfulness  and  seal  as  at  the  outset,  though  always 
with  the  same  rectitude  and  fidelity.  His  charartcr  and 
habits,  whidi  showed  the  Spaniard  rather  than  the  ^irench- 
man;  his  caprices,  which  were  not  without  their  influence  on 
his  business;  his  unbending  will  under  all  circumstances;  his 
Boaceptibility  as  to  evezything  that  ooncemed  his  person  or 
gqnitatiQn»  oU  this  together  might  perhaps  sometimes  briog 
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^im  into  conflict  with  lus  superion.  Add  to  this,  that  he  had 
been  wounded  in  a  duel,  which  had  arisen  in  the  theatre,  and 
it  was  deemed  wrong  that  the  King's  Lieutenant,  himself 
chief  of  police,  should  have  committed  a  pimishable  offence. 
As  I  have  said,  all  this  nuiy  have  contributed  to  make  him 
live  more  retired,  and  here  and  there  perhaps  to  act  with  less 
energy. 

Meanwhile,  a  considerable  part  of  the  pictures  he  had  or- 
dered had  been  delivered.  Count  Thorane  passed  his  leisure 
hours  in  examining  them,  while  in  the  aforesaid  gable-room 
ho  had  them  nailed  up,  canvas  after  canvas,  large  and  small, 
side  by  side,  and  because  there  was  want  of  space,  even  one 
over  another,  and  then  taken  down  and  rolled  up.  The  works 
were  constantly  inspected  anew;  the  parts  that  were  con- 
sidered the  most  successful  were  repeatedly  enjoyed;  but 
there  was  no  want  of  wishes  that  this  or  that  had  been  dif- 
ferently done. 

Hence  arose  a  new  and  very  singular  operation.  As  one 
painter  best  executed  figures,  ano&er  middle-grounds  and 
distances,  a  third  trees,  a  fourtii  flowers, 'it  struck  the  Count 
that  these  talents  might  perhaps  be  combined  in  the  paint- 
ings, and  that  in  this  way  perfect  works  might  be  produced. 
A  beginning  was  made  at  once,  by  having  lor  instance  some 
beautiful  cattle  painted  into  a  finished  landscape.  But  be- 
<»use  there  was  not  always  adequate  room  for  all,  and  a  few 
sheep  more  or  less  was  no  great  matter  to  the  cattle-painter, 
the  uirgest  landscape  proved  in  the  end  too  narrow.  Now 
also  the  painter  of  figures  had  to  introduce  the  shepherd,  and 
some  travellers;  these  deprived  each  other  of  air.  as  we  may 
say;  and  we  marvelled  that  they  were  not  all  stifled,  even  in 
the  most  open  country.  No  one  could  anticipate  what  was 
to  come  of  the  matter,  and  when  it  was  finished  it  gave  no 
satisfaction.  The  painters  were  annoyed.  They  had  gained 
something  by  their  first  orders,  but  lost  by  these  after.lfSx>urs, 
though  the  Count  paid  for  them  also  very  Hberally.  And  as 
the  parts  worked  into  each  other  in  one  picture  ^y  several 
hands,  produced  no  good  effect  after  all  tiie  trouble,  every 
one,  at  last,  fancied  that  his  own  work  had  been  spoiled  and 
destroyed  by  that  of  the  others;  hence  the  artists  were  within 
a  hair's-br^Euith  of  fisdling  out,  and  becoming  irreconcilably 
hostile  to  each  other.    Theae  alterations,  or  rather  additioDB, 
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were  made  in  the  before-mentioned  studio,  where  I  remained 
quite  alone  with  the  artists;  and  it  amused  me  to  hunt  out 
from  the  studies,  porticidarly  of  animals,  this  or  that  indi- 
vidual or  eroup,  and  to  propose  it  for  the  foreground  or  the 
distance,  in  which  respect  they  many  times,  eiSier  from  con- 
Tiction  or  kindness,  complied  with  my  wishes. 

The  partners  in  this  aifiiir  were  therefore  greatly  dis- 
couraged, especially  Seekatz,  a  very  hypochondriacal,  retired 
man,  who  indeed  by  his  incomparable  hiunour  was  the  best 
of  companions  among  friends,  but  who,  when  he  worked, 
desired  to  work  alone,  abstracted  and  perfectly  free.  This 
man,  after  solving  difficult  problems,  and  finishing  them  with 
the  greatest  diligence  and  the  warmest  love,  of  which  he  was 
always  capable,  was  forced  to  travel  repeatedly  from  Darm- 
stadt to  Frankfort,  either  to  change  something  in  his  own  pic- 
tures, or  to  touch  up  those  of  others,  or  even  to  allow,  under 
his  superintendence,  a  third  person  to  convert  his  pictures  into 
a  variegated  mess.  His  peevishness  augmented,  his  resistance 
became  more  decided,  and  a  great  deal  of  effort  was  necessary 
on  our  part  to  g^de  this  '^  gossip  *'-«for  he  was  one  also»- 
aocording  to  the  Count*s  wishes.  I  still  remember  that  when 
the  boxes  were  standing  ready  to  pack  up  all  the  pictures,  in 
the  order  in  which  the  upholsterer  at  their  place  of  destina- 
tion might  fix  them  up  at  once,  a  small  but  mdispensable  bit 
of  afterwork  was  demanded,  but  Seekatz  could  not  be  moved 
to  come  over.  He  had,  by  way  of  conclusion,  done  the  best 
he  could,  having  represented  in  paintings  to  be  placed  over 
the  doors,  the  four  elements  as  cmildren  and  boys,  after  life, 
and  having  expended  the  greatest  care,  not  only  on  the  figures, 
but  on  the  accessories.  These  were  delivered  and  paid  for, 
and  he  thought  he  was  quit  of  the  business  for  ever ;  but  now 
he  was  to  come  over  again,  that  he  might  enlarge,  by  a 
few  touches  of  his  pencil,  some  figures,  the  size  of  which  was 
too  small.  Another,  he  thought,  could  do  it  just  as  well ;  he 
had  already  set  about  some  new  work ;  in  short,  he  would  not 
eome.  The  time  for  sending  off  the  pictures  was  at  hand; 
they  must  also  have  opportunity  to  dry ;  every  delay  was  pre- 
eanoiis ;  and  the  Count,  in  despair,  was  about  to  have  him 
fetched  in  military  fashion.  We  all  wished  to  see  the  pic- 
tares  finally  gone,  and  found  at  last  no  expedient  than  for  the 
gossip  interpreter  to  seat  himself  in  a  wagon,  and  fetch  over 
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the  refractory  subject,  with  his  wife  and  child.  He  was  kindly 
received  by  the  Cbiint,  well  treated,  and  at  last  dismissed  with 
liberal  payment. 

After  the  pictures  had  been  sent  away,  there  was  great 
peace  in  the  house.  The  gable-room  in  the  attic  was  cleaned 
and  given  up  to  me;  and  my  father,  when  he  saw  the  boxes 
go,  could  not  refrain  fix)m  wishing  to  send  off  the  Count  after 
uiem.  For  much  as  the  tastes  of  the  Count  coincided  with 
his  own,  much  as  he  must  have  rejoiced  to  see  his  principle  of 
patronizing  living  artists  so  generously  followed  out  by  a  man 
richer  than  himself,  much  as  it  may  have  flattered  him  that 
his  collection  had  been  the  occasion  of  iMinging  so  consider- 
able a  profit  to  a  number  of  brave  artists  in  a  pressing  time, 
he  nevertheless  felt  such  a  repugnance  to  Ihe  foreigner  who 
had  intruded  into  his  house,  that  he  could  not  tmnk  well 
of  any  of  his  doings.  One  ought  to  employ  painters,  but  not 
degrade  them  to  paper-stainers ;  one  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  they  have  done,  according  to  their  conviction  and  ability, 
even  if  it  does  not  thoroughly  please  one,  and  not  be  per* 
petually  carping  at  it.  In  short,  in  spite  of  all  the  Coimt's 
own  generotis  endeavours,  there  could,  once  for  all,  be  no 
mutual  understanding.  My  &ther  only  visited  that  room  when 
the  Count  was  at  table,  and  I  can  recall  but  one  instanoe, 
when,  Seekatz  having  excelled  himself^  and  the  vrish  to  see 
these  pictures  having  brought  the  whole  house  together,  my 
fiither  and  the  Count  met,  and  manifested  a  common  pleasoxe 
in  these  works  of  art,  wnich  they  could  not  take  in  eack  other^ 

Scarcely,  therefore,  had  the  house  been  cleared  of  the  cheats 
and  boxes,  than  the  plan  for  removing  the  Coimt,  which  had 
formerly  been  begun,  but  was  afterwards  interrupted,  was  re* 
somed.  The  endeavour  was  nuide  to  gain  justice  by  repre* 
sentations,  equity  by  entreaties,  fovour  by  influence,  and  the 
quarter-masters  were  prevailed  upon  to  decide  thus:  the 
Count  was  to  change  his  lodgings,  and  our  house,  in  oon- 
sideration  of  the  burden  borne  day  and  night  for  several 
years  uninterruptedly,  was  to  be  exempt  for  the  ftiture  from 
mlletting.  But,  to  fiiniiah  a  plausible  pretext  for  this,  we 
were  to  take  in  lodgers  on  the  first  floor,  which  the  Coaat 
had  occupied,  and  &us  render  a  new  quartering  as  it  wera 
impossible.  The  Count,  who  after  the  separation  from  faia 
dear  pictures  folt  no  ftorther  peculiar  intsrosi  in  the  hamt^ 
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and  hoped  moreover  to  be  soon  recalled  and  placed  else- 
where, was  pleased  to  move  without  opposition  to  another 
good  residence,  and  left  us  in  peace  and  good-wOl.  Soon 
afterwards  he  quitted  the  city,  and  received  different  ap- 
pointments in  gradation,  but,  it  was  rumoured,  not  to  ms 
own  satisfaction.  Meantime,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  pictures  which  he  had  preserved  with  so  much  care  felici- 
toiuly  arranged  in  his  brother's  chateau ;  he  wrote  sometimea, 
aent  dimensions,  and  had  different  pieces  executed  by  the 
artists  so  often  named.  At  last  we  heard  nothing  ftirthor 
about  him,  except  after  several  years  we  were  assured  that  he 
had  died  as  governor  of  one  of  the  French  ooloniea  in  the 
Weatlndiea. 
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Much  inconyenience  as  the  quartering  of  the  French  had 
occasioned  us,  we  had  become  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  we 
could  not  fail  to  miss  it,  nor  could  we  children  fail  to  feel 
as  if  the  house  were  deserted.  Moreover  it  was  not  decreed 
that  we  should  again  attain  perfect  family  unity.  New 
lodgers  were  already  agreed  upon,  and  after  some  sweeping 
and  scouring,  planing  and  rubbing  with  bees' -wax,  painting 
and  Tarmshing,  the  house  was  completely  restored  again.  The 
chancery-director  Moritz,  with  his  family,  very  worthy  friends 
of  my  parents,  moved  in.  He  was  not  a  native  of  Frankfort, 
but  an  able  jurist  and  man  of  business,  and  managed  the  legal 
affairs  of  many  small  princes,  coimts,  and  lords.  I  never 
saw  him  otherwise  than  cheerful  and  pleasant,  and  diligent 
with  his  kw  papers.  His  wife  and  children,  gentle,  quiet, 
and  benevolent,  did  not  mdeed  increase  the  sociableness  of 
our  house,  for  they  kept  to  themselves;  but  a  stillness,  a 
peace  returned,  which  we  had  not  enjoyed  for  a  long  time. 
I  now  again  occupied  my  attic  room,  in  which  the  ghosts 
of  the  many  pictures  sometimes  hovered  before  me,  while 
I  strove  to  frighten  them  away  by  labour  and  study. 

^  The  Counsellor  of  Legation  Moritz,  a  brother  of  the  chan- 
cellor, came  from  this  time  often  to  our  house.  He  was  even 
more  a  man  of  the  world,  had  a  handsome  figure,  while 
hb  manners  were  easy  and  agreeable.  He  also  managed 
the  afPairs  of  different  persons  of  rank,  and  on  occasions 
of  meetings  of  creditors  and  imperial  commissions  fre- 
quently came  into  contact  with  my  father.  They  had  a 
nigh  opinion  of  each  other,  and  commonly  stood  on  the  side 
of  the  creditors,  though  they  were  generally  obliged  to  per- 
ceive, much  to  their  vexation,  that  a  majority  of  the  agents 
on  such  occasions  are  usually  gained  over  to  the  side  of  the 
debtors.     The  counsellor  of  legation  readily  communicated 

l  his  knowledge,  was  a  friend  to  tiie  mathematics,  and  as  these 
did  not  occur  in  his  present  course  of  life,  he  made  himself 
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a  pleosoFe  by  helping  me  on  in  this  branch  of  stiuly.     I 
was  thus  enabled  to  finish  my  architectui-nl  sketches  nioro  \ 
accurately  than  heretofore,  and  to  profit  more  by  the  instruc* 
tion  of  a  drawing-master,  who  now  also  occupied  tis  an  hour 
eYcry  day. 

This  good  old  man  was  indeed  only  half  au  artist.  We 
were  obliged  to  draw  and  combine  sti'okes,  fi'om  which  eyes 
and  noses,  lips  and  ears,  nay,  at  last,  whole  faces  and  heads, 
were  to  arise,  but  of  natural  or  artistic  forms  there  was  no 
thought.  We  were  tormented  a  long  while  with  this  ouid 
pro  quo  of  the  human  figure,  and  when  the  so-called  Passions 
of  Lc  Brun  wero  given  us  to  copy,  it  was  supposed  at  last 
that  we  had  made  great  pi'ogress.  But  even  these  caricatures 
did  not  improve  us.  Then  we  went  off  to  landscajies,  foliage, 
and  all  the  things  which  in  ordinary  instiiiction  arc  practised 
without  consistency  or  method.  Finally  we  di'opped  into 
close  imitation  and  neatness  of  strokes,  without  troubling 
ourselves  about  the  merit  or  taste  of  the  original. 

In  these  attempts  our  father  led  the  way  in  on  exemplary 
manner.  He  had  never  drawn,  but  he  was  unwilling  to 
remain  behind  now  that  his  childi*en  pursued  this  art,  and  . 
would  give,  even  in  his  old  age,  an  example  how  they  should 
proceed  in  their  youth.  Several  heads,  therefore,  of  riazetta, 
hora  his  well-known  sheets  in  small  octavo,  he  copied  with 
an  English  lead-pencil  upon  the  finest  Dutch  paper.  In 
these  he  not  only  obsen'ed  the  greatest  clearness  of  outline, 
but  most  accurately  imitated  the  hatching  of  the  copper-plate 
with  a  light  hand— only  too  slightly,  os  in  his  desire  to  avoid 
hardness  he  brought  no  keeping  into  his  sketches.  Yet  they 
were  always  soft  and  accmate.  His  unrelaxing  and  untiring 
assiduity  went  so  far,  that  he  di-ew  the  whole  considerable 
collection  number  by  number,  while  we  children  jumped  fi'om 
one  head  to  another,  and  chose  only  those  that  pleased  us. 

About  this  time  the  long-debated  project,  long  under  con- 
sidcration,  for  giving  us  lessons  in  music,  was  carried  into  >^ 
effiict ;  and  the  lost  impulse  to  it  certainly  deserves  mention. 
It  was  settled  that  we  should  learn  the  harpsichoi-d ;  but  there 
was  alwa3r8  a  dispute  about  the  choice  of  a  nuister.  At  last 
I  went  once  accidentally  into  the  room  of  one  of  my  com-* 
panions,  who  was  just  taking  his  lesson  on  the  harpsichord, 
and  found  the  teacher  a  most  charming  man.    For  each 
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finger  of  the  right  and  left  hand  he  had  a  niekname,  faj 
which  he  indicated  in  the  merriest  way  when  it  was  to  be 
used.  The  black  and  white  keys  were  likewise  sjrmbolically 
designated,  and  even  the  tones  appeared  under  figurative 
names.  Such  a  motley  company  worked  most  pleasantly 
together.  Fingering  and  time  seemed  to  become  perfectly 
easy  and  obvious,  and  while  the  scholar  was  put  into  the 
best  humour,  everything  else  succeeded  beautifully 

Scarcely  had  I  reached  home,  than  I  importuned  my 
parents  to  set  about  the  matter  in  good  earnest  at  last,  and 
give  us  this  incomparable  man  for  our  master  on  the  harp- 
sichord. They  hesitated,  and  made  inquiries;  they  indeed 
Inard  nothing  bad  of  the  teacher;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
Bothiog  particularly  good.  Meanwhile  I  had  informed  my 
nster  of  aU  the  droll  names ;  we  could  hardly  wait  fixr  the 
lesson,  and  succeeded  in  having  the  man  engaged. 

The  reading  of  the  notes  began  fijrst,  but  as  no  jokes 
occurred  here,  we  comforted  ourselves  with  the  hope  that 
when  we  went  to  the  harpsichord,  and  the  fingers  were 
needed,  the  jocular  method  would  commence.  But  neither 
lDe3rB  nor  fingering  seemed  to  afford  opportunity  for  any  com- 
parisons. Dry  as  the  notes  were,  with  their  strokes  on  and 
between  the  five  lines,  the  black  and  white  keys  were  no  less  so : 
tmd  not  a  syllable  was  heard  either  of  "  thumbling,"  '*  point- 
erlinff,"  or  '^  eoldfinger,"  while  the  countenance  of  the  man 
remamed  as  imperturbable  during  his  dry  teaching  as  it  had 
been  before  during  his  dry  jests.  My  sister  reproached  me 
most  bitteriy  for  having  deceived  her,  and  actiuJly  believed 
that  it  was  aU  an  invention  of  mine.  But  I  was  myself  con- 
founded and  learned  little,  though  the  man  at  once  went 
regularly  enough  to  work ;  for  I  kept  always  expecting  that 
Hie  early  jokes  would  make  their  appearance,  and  so  con- 
soled my  sister  horn  one  day  to  another.  They  did  not 
leappear,  however,  and  I  should  never  have  been  aUe  to 
eKjAain  the  riddle  if  another  accident  had  not  solved  it  for 


One  of  my  companions  came  in  during  a  lesson,  and  at 
once  air  the  pipes  of  the  humorous /s/  iTeau  were  opened; 
the  '' thumbluigs"  and  " pointerlings;*  ihe  "pickers**  and 
**BteaIers,"  as  he  used  to  call  the  fingers,  the  ''falings" 
tad  **galings,"  meaning  ^'f"  and  "g,"  the  "fielings"  and 
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**  flings,"  meoning  'T*  and  *'g*'  ahaip,*  became  once  more 
extant,  and  made  the  most  wonderful  mannikins.  My  young 
friend  could  not  leave  off  laughing,  and  was  rejoiced  that 
one  could  learn  in  such  a  merry  manner.  He  Towed  that 
be  would  give  his  parents  no  peace  until  they  had  given  him 
Mudi  an  exoell<mt  man  for  a  teacher. 

And  thus  the  way  to  two  arts  was  early  enough  opened  to 
me,  according  to  the  principles  of  a  modem  theory  of  educa- 
tian,  merely  by  good  luck,  and  without  any  conviction  that  I 
should  be  furdi^red  therein  by  a  native  talent.  My  father 
maintained  that  everybody  ought  to  leam  drawing;  for 
which  reason,  he  especially  venerated  the  Emperor  Maxi-  )^ 
milion,  by  whom  this  had  been  expressly  commanded.  He 
therefore  held  me  to  it  more  steadily  than  to  music,  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  especially  recommended  to  my  sister, 
and  even  out  of  the  hours  for  lessons  kept  her  &st,  during 
a  good  part  of  the  day,  at  her  harpsichord. 

But  the  more  I  was  in  this  way  made  to  press  on,  the 
more  I  wished  to  press  forward  of  myself,  and  my  hours 
of  leisure  were  employed  in  all  sorts  of  curious  occupations. 
Trom  my  earliest  years  I  felt  a  love  for  the  investigation  of }( 
natural  mings.  It  is  often  regarded  as  an  instinct  of  cruelty 
tliat  children  like  at  last  to  break,  tear,  and  devour  objects 
with  which  for  a  long  time  they  have  played,  and  which 
they  have  handled  in  various  manners.  Yet  even  in  this  way 
IB  manifested  the  curiosity,  the  desire  of  learning  how  such 
things  hanff  together,  how  they  look  within.  I  remember 
iSbat  as  a  child,  I  pulled  flowers  to  pieces  to  see  how  the  leaves  \ 
were  inserted  into  the  calyx,  or  even  plucked  birds  to  observe 
bow  the  feathers  were  inserted  into  the  wings.  Children  are 
not  to  be  blamed  for  this,  when  even  our  naturalists  believe 
they  get  their  knowledge  oftener  by  separation  and  division 
than  by  union  and  combination,— more  by  killing  than  by 
making  alive. 

An  armed  loadstone,  very  neatly  sewed  up  in  scarlet  cloth, 
WBS  one  d^  destined  to  experience  the  effects  of  this  spirit  of 
inquiry.  For  the  secret  force  of  attraction  which  it  exercised 
not  only  on  the  little  iron  bar  attached  to  it,  but  which  was 
of  such  a  kind  that  it  could  gain  strength  and  could  daily 

*  The  Bsmes  of  the  sliarp  notes  in  Qerman  terminate  in  ''is/'  and 
beace  "f"  and  "g"  sharp  are  called  "fis"  and  ''gis." 
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bear  a  heavier  weight — ^thifl  mysteriouB  yirtue  had  so  excited 
my  admiration,  that  for  a  long  time  I  was  pleased  with  merely 
staring  at  its  operation.  But  at  lost  I  thought  I  might  arrive 
at  some  nearer  revelation  bj  tearing  awaj  the  external  cover- 
ing. This  was  done,  but  I  became  no  wiser  in  consequence, 
as  the  naked  iron  taught  me  nothing  further.  This  also  I  took 
o£P,  and  I  held  in  mv  hand  the  mere  stone,  with  which  I  never 
grew  weary  of  makmg  experiments  of  various  kinds  on  filings 
and  needles— -experiments  fix)m  which  my  youthful  mind  drew 
no  further  advantage  beyond  that  of  a  varied  experience.  I 
could  not  manage  to  reconstruct  the  whole  arrangement ;  the 
parts  were  scattered,  and  I  lost  the  wondrous  phenomenon 
at  the  same  time  with  the  apparatus. 

Nor  was  I  more  fortunate  in  putting  together  an  electrical 

"^ machine.  A  Mend  of  the  family,  whose  youth  had  fallen  in 
the  time  when  electricity  occupied  all  minds,  often  told  us  how 
as  a  child  he  had  desired  to  possess  such  a  machine,  had  got 
together  the  principal  requisites,  and  by  the  aid  of  an  old 
spinning-whccl  and  some  medicine  bottles,  had  produced 
tolerable  residts.  As  he  readily  and  frequently  repeated  the 
story,  and  imparted  to  us  some  general  information  on  electri- 
city, we  children  found  the  thing  very  plausible,  and  long 
tormented  ourselves  with  an  old  spinning-wheel  and  some 
medicine  bottles,  without  producing  even  the  smallest  result. 
We  nevertheless  adhered  to  our  belief,  and  were  much  de- 
lighted when  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  among  other  rarities, 
magical  and  legerdemain  tricks,  an  electrical  machine  per- 
formed its  marvels,  which,  like  those  of  magnetism,  were  at 
that  time  already  very  numerous. 

^^  The  want  of  confidence  in  the  public  method  of  instruction 
was  doily  increasing.  People  looked  about  for  private  tutors, 
and  because  single  mmilies  could  not  afford  the  expense,  several 
of  them  united  to  attain  their  object.  Yet  the  children  seldom 
agreed,  the  young  man  had  not  sufficient  authority,  and  after 
frequently  repeated  vexations,  there  were  only  angry  partings. 
It  IS  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  other  arrangements  were 
thought  of  which  should  be  more  permanent  as  well  as  more 
advantageous. 

The  thought  of  establishing  boarding-schools  {Peruumen) 
had  arisen  from  the  necessity  which  every  one  felt  for  having 
the  French  language  taught  and  communicated  orally.     My 
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frflier  aad  brought  up  a  young  peiKon  vrho  had  been  his  foot- 
man, Talet,  secretary,  and  in  short  successiyely  all  in  all. 
This  man,  whose  name  was  Pfeil,  spoke  French  well.     After 
he  had  married,  and  his  patrons  hod  to  think  of  a  situation 
for  him,  they  hit  upon  the  plan  of  making  him  establish  a  . 
boarding-school,  wmch  extended  gradually  into  a  small  aca- 
demy, in  which  ererything  necessary,  and  at  last  even  Greek 
and  Latin,  were  taught.    The  extensiTe  connexions  of  Frank- 
fort caused  young  French  and  English  men  to  be  brought  to 
this  establishment,  that  they  might  learn  German  and  be  other- 
wise cultivated.     Ffeil,  who  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  of  the  most  wonderful  energy  and  activity,  superintended 
ihc  whole  very  laudably,  and  as  he  could  never  bie  employed 
enough,   and  was  obliged  to  keep  music-teachers  for  his 
scholars,  he  set  about  music  on  the  occasion,  and  practised  the 
harpsichord  with  such  zeal  that,  without  having  previously 
touched  a  note,  he  very  soon  played  with  perfect  readiness  and 
spirit.     He  seemed  to  have  adopted  my  fiither's  maxim,  that 
nothing  can  more  cheer  and  excite  young  people,  than  when 
at  mature  years  one  declares  one^s  self  again  a  learner,  and  at 
an  age  when  new  accomplishments  are  acquired  with  diffi- 
culty, one  endeavoiurs,  nevertheless,  by  zeal  and  perseverancet 
to  excel  the  younger,  who  are  more  favoured  by  nature. 

By  this  love  of  harpsichord-playing  Pfeil  was  led  to  the 
instruments  themselves,  and  while  he  hoped  to  obtain  the 
best,  came  into  connexion  with  Frederici  of  Gera,  whose  in- 
struments were  celebrated  £Bur  and  wide.  He  took  a  number 
of  them  on  commission,  and  had  now  the  joy  of  seeing  not 
(mly  one  piano,  but  many,  set  up  in  his  residence,  and  of 
practising  and  beinff  heard  upon  lliem. 

The  vivacity  of  this  man  brought  a  great  rage  for  musio 
into  our  house.  My  fitther  remamed  on  lasting  good  terms 
with  him  up  to  certain  points  of  dispute.  A  large  piano  of 
Frederici  was  purchased  also  for  us,  which  I,  adhering  to  my 
harpsichord,  hardly  touched,  but  which  so  much  increased 
the  troubles  of  my  sister,  as,  to  do  proper  honour  to  the  new 
instrument,  she  hiad  to  spend  some  time  every  day  in  prao- 
tice  ;  while  my  &ther  as  overseer,  and  Pfeil  as  a  model  and 
encouraging  friend,  alternately  took  their  positions  at  her 
side. 
A  singular  taste  of  my  father  caused  much  inconvenienoe  to 

H 
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•08  chfldren.  This  was  the  cnltivBtion  of  silk,  of  the  adyBn- 
tages  of  which,  when  it  should  be  more  widely  extended,  he 
had  a  high  opinion.  Some  acquaintances  at  Hanau,  where  the 
breeding  of  the  worms  was  carried  on  with  great  care,  gave 
him  the  immediate  impidse.  At  the  proper  season,  the  eggs 
were  sent  to  him  from  that  place,  and  as  soon  as  the  mulbeny- 
trees  showed  sufficient  leaves,  th^  had  to  be  stripped,  and 
the  scarcely  visible  creatures  were  most  diligently  tended* 
Tables  and  stands,  with  boards,  were  set  up  in  a  garret  chain« 
ber,  to  afford  them  more  room  and  sustenance  ;  for  they  grew 
japidlj,  and  after  their  last  change  of  skin  were  so  voracious, 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  get  leaves  enough  to  feed  them ; 
nay,  they  hod  to  be  fed  day  and  night,  as  ev^^thing  depends 
upon  there  being  no  deficiency  of  nourishment  when  the 

rtat  and  wondrous  change  is  about  to  take  place  in  them, 
the  weather  was  fiivourable,  this  business  might  indeed  be 
regarded  as  a  pleasant  amusement ;  but  if  the  cold  set  in,  so 
£hat  the  mulberry-trees  suffered,  it  was  .exceedingly  trouble- 
some. Still  more  unpleasant  was  it  when  rain  fell  auring  the 
last  epoch,  for  these  creatures  cannot  at  all  endure  moisture^ 
and  the  wet  leaves  had  to  be  carefully  wiped  and  dried,  which 
could  not  always  be  done  quite  perfectly ;  and  for  this,  or  per* 
haps  some  other  reason  also,  various  diseases  came  among  the 
flock,  by  which  the  poor  things  were  swept  off  in  thousands. 
The  corruption  which  ensued  produced  a  smell  really  pesti* 
lential,  and  because  the  dead  and  diseased  had  to  be  taken  away 
and  separated  from  the  healthy,  the  business  was  indeed  eXr 
tremely  wearisome  and  repulsive,  and  caused  many  an  unhaj^ 
hour  to  us  childreti. 

Alter  we  had  one  year  passed  the  finest  weeks  of  the  spring 
and  summer  in  tendii^  the  silk- worms,  we  W^re  obliged  to  assist 
our  father  in  another  business,  which,  though  simpler,  was  so 
less  troublesome.  The  Boman  views,  which,  bound  by  black 
rods  at  the  top  and  bottom,  had  hung  for  many  years  on  the  walls 
of  the  old  house,  had  become  very  yellow,  through  the  li^ht^ 
dust,  and  smoke,  and  not  a  little  unsightly  through  the  flies. 
J£  such  uncleanliness  was  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  new  house, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  these  pictures  had  gained  in  value  to 
my  fisithcr,  in  consequence  of  his  longer  absence  from  the 
places  represented.  F6r  in  the  dutset  such  copies  only  serve 
to  refresh  and  vivify  the  impressions  shortly  before  reoeiyed* 
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T9i€y  0OGU1  iziniii^  m  oompansoti,  snd  ftt  the  best  tnily  ft 
ra.wsich.oly  Bttbatitnte.  But  as  ihe  -remembrance  of  the  ori- 
ginal  forms  fiides  more  and  more,  the  copies  imperceptibly 
assmne  their  place,  they  became  as  dear  to  ns  as  ihose  once 
were,  and  what  we  at  &st  contemned,  now  gains  esteem  and  i ; 
affection.  Tims  it  is  with  all  copies,  and  particularly  with  f 
portraits.  No  one  is  easily  sattiBfied  with  the  counterfeit  of  an 
object  still  present,  but  how  we  value  eveiy  a&kouette  of  one 
who  is  absent  or  departed. 

In  short,  with  this  feeling  of  his  former  eztraTagance,  my 
&ther  wished  that  these  engrayings  might  be  restored  as  mndot 
as  possible.  It  was  well  known  that  this  could  be  done  by 
bleaching ;  and  the  operatian,  always  critical  with  large  plates* 
was  undertaken  under  rather  un&rourable  circumstances. 
For  the  large  beards  on  which  the  smoked  engravings  were 
moisteiied  and  esposed  to  the  son,  stood  in  the  gutters 
before  the  garret  windows,  leaning  against  the  roof,  and 
were  therefore  HaUe'  to  many  accidents.  The  chief  point 
was,  that  the  paper  should  never  thoroughly  dry,  but  must 
be  kept  constanuy  moist.  This  was  the  duty  of  my  sister 
.  and  myself;  and  the  idleness,  which  would  have  been  other* 
wise  so  desirable,  was  excessively  annoying,  on  account  of 
the  tedium  and  impatience,  and  the  watchfiilness  which 
aDowed  of  no  distraction.  The  end,  however,  was  attained, 
and  the-  bookbinder  who  £xed  each  sheet  upon  thick  papery 
did  his  best  to  -match  and  repair  the  margins,  which  had 
been  here  and  there  torn  by  our  inadvertence.  All  the  sheets 
together  were  bound  in  a  volume,  and  for  this  time  preserved. 

That  we  children  might  not  be  wanting  in  every  variety 
of  life  and  learning,  a  teadher  of  Ihe  Enghsh  language  mustx 
announce  himself  just  at  this  time,  who  pledged  himself  to 
teach  English  to  anybody  not  entirely  raw  in  languages, 
within  four  weeks ;  and  to  advance  him  to  such  a  degree  "^at, 
wilh  some  dtli^nce,  he  could  help  himself  further.  His 
price  was  moderate,  and  he  was  indifferent  as  to  the  number 
of  scholars  at  one  lesson.  My  &ther  instantly  determined 
to  make  the  attempt,  and  took  lessons,  in  connexion  with)C 
my  sister  and  myself,  from,  ihis  expeditious  master.  Hie 
hoars  were  fiuthfdlly  kept;  there  was  no  want  of  repeating 
oar  lessons ;  other  exercises  were  neslected  rather  than  Ihis, 
&e  four  weeks;  and  the  teacher  parted  from  us,  and 

h2 
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we  from  liim,  with  satis&ction.  Ab  he  remaued  longer  in 
the  town,  and  found  many  employers,  he  come  from  time  to 
time  to  look  after  us  and  to  help  us,  grateful  that  we  had 
been  among  the  first  who  placed  confidence  in  him,  and  proud 
to  be  able  to  cite  us  as  examples  to  the  others. 

My  &ther,  in  consequence  of  this,  entertained  a  new  anxiety 
that  English  might  neatly  stand  in  the  series  of  my  other 
studies  in  languages.     Now,  I  will  confess  that  it  became 
more  and  more  burdensome  for  me  to  take  my  occasions 
for  study  now  from  this  grammar  or  collection  of  examples, 
now  from  that;   now  frx>m  one  author,  now  from  another, 
'  and  thus  to  divert  my  interest  in  a  subject  every  hour.     It 
I  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  I  might  despatch  all  at  once,  and 
L  I  invented  a  romance  of  six  or  seven  brothers  and  sisters, 
J^who,  separated  from  eadi  other  and  scattered  over  the  world, 
should  communicate  with  each  other  alternately  as  to  their 
conditions  and  feelings.     The  eldest  brother  gives  an  account 
in  good  German  of  all  the  manifold  objects  and  incidents 
^f  his  journey.    The  sister,  in  a  ladylike  style,  with  short 
sentences  and  nothing  but  stops,  much  as  Siegwart  was  afier« 
wards  written,  answers  now  him,  now  the  other  brothers, 
partly  about  domestic  matters,  and  partly  about  affisurS'  of  the 
heart.  One  brother  studies  theology,  and  writes  a  very  formal 
Latin,  to  which  he  often  adds  a  Cfreek  postscript.   To  another 
brother,  holding  the  place  of  mercantile  derk  at  Hamburgh, 
the  English  correspondence  naturally  jBeJIs,  while  a  still  younger 
one  at  Marseilles  has  the  French.     For  the  Italian  was  found 
a  musician,  on  his  first  trip  into  the  world ;  while  the  youngest 
of  all,  a  sort  of  pert  nestling,  had  applied  himself  to  Jew- 
German,  the  other  languages  having  been  cut  off  fit>m  him, 
and  by  means  of  his  frightml  cyphers  brought  the  rest  of  them 
into  despair,  and  my  parents  into  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  good 
notion. 

I  sought  for  matter  to  fill  up  this  singular  form  by  studying 
the  geography  of  the  countries  in  which  my  creations  resided, 
and  by  inventing  for  those  dir  localities  all  sorts  of  human 
incid^ts,  which  had  some  affinity  with  the  characters  and 
employments  of  my  heroes.  Thus  my  exercise-books  became 
much  more  voluminous,  my  father  was  better  satisfied,  and  I 
was  much  sooner  made  aware  of  the  acquirements  and  the 
sort  of  readiness  in  which  I  was  wanting. 
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Now,  as  snch  things  once  begun  have  no  end  and  no  limits, 
so  it  histppened  in  tne  present  case;  for,  while  I  strove  t6 
attain  the  odd  Jew-German,  and  to  write  it  as  well  as  I  conld 
read  it,  I  soon  discovered  that  I  onght  to  know  Hebrew, 
from  which  alone  the  modem  corrupted  dialect  could  be  de* 
rived  and  handled  with  anj  certainty.  I  consequently  ex- 
plained the  necessity  of  my  learning  Hebrew  to  mv  father,  u 
and  earnestly  besought  his  consent,  for  I  had  a  stiU  higher  '^ 
object.  Everywhere  I  heard  it  said  that  to  understand  the 
old  as  well  as  the  New  Testament,  the  original  languages 
were  requisite.  The  latter  I  could  read  quite  easily,  because,  ^ 
that  there  might  be  no  want  of  exercise  even  on  Sundays, 
ihe  so-called  Epistles  and  Gk>spels  had,  after  church,  to  be 
recited,  translated,  and  in  some  measure  explained.  I  now 
designed  doing  the  same  thing  with  the  Old  Testament,  the 
peculiarities  of  vdiich  had  always  especially  interested  me. 

My  &ther,  who  did  not  like  to  do  anything  by  halves, 
determined  to  request  the  rector  of  our  Qymnasiimi,  one  Dr.  ^ 
AxBSECHT,  to  give  me  private  lessons  weekly,  until  I  should 
have  acquired  what  was  most  essential  in  so  simple  a  language; 
for  he  hoped  that  if  it  would  not  be  despatched  as  soon  as 
English  was  learned,  it  could  at  least  be  managed  in  double 
the  time. 

Kcctor  Albrecht  was  one  ot  the  most  original  figures  in 
the  world,  short,  broad,  but  not  &,t,  ill-shaped  without  being 
deformed, — in  short,  an  JEaop  in  gown  and  wig.     His  more 
than  scventy-years-old  face  was  completely  twisted  into  a 
sarcastic  snule,  while  his  e^es  always  remained  large,  and, 
though  red,  were  always  brilliant  and  intelligent.     He  lived 
in  the  old  cloister  of  the  Barefoot  Friars,  the  seat  of  the 
Gymnasiiun.     Even  as  a  child,  I  had  often  visited  him  in 
company  with  my  parents,  and  had,  with  a  kind  of  trembling 
delight,  glided  through  the  long  detrk  passages,  the  chapels 
transformed  into  reception-rooms,  the  place  broken  up  and 
fall  of  stairs  and  comers.     Without  annoying  me,  he  ques- 
tioned me  fiuniliarly  whenever  we  met,  and  praised  and 
encouraged  me.     One  day,  on  the  changing  of  the  pupil*s 
places  after  a  public  examination,  he  saw  me  standing  as  a 
mere  spectator,  not  fiEur  from  his  chair,  while  he  distributed 
the  silver  pramia  vtrtutis  et  diUgerUue,     I  was  probably  gaz- 
ing very  eagerly  upon  the  little  bag  out  of  which  he  drew 
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the  medals ;  he  nodded  to  me^  desoendod  a  step,  and  handed 
we  one  of  the  silver  piecea.  My  joy  was  graot,  althon^ 
oAuezs  thought  that  this  gift  beeiowed  upon  a  boy  not  belongs 
ing  to  the  school  was  oat  of  all  order.  But  for  this  the  good 
wi  man  cared  but  little,  having  always  played  the  ecoentrio, 
and  that  in.  a  striking  manner*  He  haa  a  very  good  repu- 
tation as  a  schoohnaster,  aadimdarstood  his  business,  although 
age  no  more  allowed  him  to  practise  it  thoroughly.  But 
almost  more  thaa  by  his  own  infirmities  was  he  ^udered  by 
greater  circumstances,  and,  as  I  already  knew,  he  was  satis- 
Sed  neither  with  the  consistory,  the  inspectors,  the  clergy, 
nor  the  teachers.  To  his  natural  temperament,  which  inolinM 
to  satire;  and  the  watching  for  fiuilts  and  defects,  he  allowed 
fisee  play,  both  in  his  programs  and  his  public  eq^eeohes,  and 
as  Lucian  was  almost  the  only  writer  whom  he  read  and 
esteemed,  he  spiced  all  that  bte  said  and  wiote  with  bitipg 
in^cedieuts. 

Fortunately  for  those  with  whom,  he  was  dissatisfied,  he 
Bfifver  went  £rectly  to  work,  but  only  jeered  at  the  defects 
whick  he  wanted  to  reprove,  with  hints,  allusions,  dassie 
passages,  and  8cri.]^tare  texts.  His  delivey,  moreover— -he 
always  read  his  discourses— was  unpleasant,,  unintelligible, 
and,  above  all,  was  often  interrupted  by  a  cough,  but  more 
frequently  by  a  hollow  paanch-coavulsiiig  laugh,  with  which 
he  was  wont  to  aniomce  and  accompany  the  biting  pas- 
sages. This  Bingnlar  man  I  found  to  be  mild  and  obliging 
when  I  began  to  take  lessons  from.  him.  I  now  went  to  him 
daily  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  always  experienced 
a  secret  pleasure  when  the  «mter  door  doeed  behind  me,  and 
I  had  to  thread  the  long  dark  cloister-passage.  We  sat  ixk 
bis  library  at  a  table  covered  with  oil-oloth,  a  much-read 
liucian  never  quitting  his  side. 

In  spite  of  all  my  willingness,  I  did  not  get  at  the  mattes 
without  difficolty,  fiar  my  traehfr  could  not  suppress  certain 
sarcastic  remarks  as  to  &e  real  truth  about  Hebrew.  I  con« 
eealed  from  him  my  designs  upon  Jew-Qeiman,  and  spoke  of  a 
better  understanding  of  the  original  text.  He  smiled  at  thisi 
and  said  I  should  be  satisfied  if  I  only  learned  to  read.  Tfads 
irexed  me  in  secret,  and  I  conoentiated  all  my  attention  when 
we  come  to  the  letters.  I  found  an  alphabet  something  like 
the  Qxeeky  of  which»  the  forms  were  easy^  and  the  namesj  fiaar 
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tire  m«wiptrt,iiioiBtmige  to  me.  All  this  I  had  sooa  eoia- 
preheoidfia  and  retnined,  aad  supposed  we  should  now  go  to 
Beading.  That  thia  waa  done  from  right  to  left  I  was  well 
swKPe.  But  now,  all  at  onee  appeared  a  new  azmy  of  litde 
aharaetexa  and  signs^  o£  points  and  strokes  of  all  sorts,  whioh 
wa»  in  fiust  to  represent  Yowels.  At  this  I  wondered  the 
more«  as  there  were  manifestly  vowels  in  the  larger  alphabet, 
and  ^e  otibeza  only  appeared  to  be  hidden  under  strange 
appeUatiana.  It  waa  also  tan^bt,  that  the  Jewish  nation,  so 
loBg  as  it  flourished,  actually  were  satisfied  with  the  first 
■gna,  and  knew  no  other  way  to  write  and  read.  Most  wil- 
In^ly  then  would  I  haye  gone  on  along  this  ancient,  and,  as 
k  8eemed.to  me,  easier  pat£ ;  but  my  old  man  declared  rather 
■temly,  that  we  must  go  by  the  grammar  as  it  had  been 
approTod  and  oomposed.  Beading  without  these  points  and 
strokes,  he  said,  was  a  yery  hard  undertaking,  and  could  be 
aoeomplished  only  by  the  Learned,  and  those  who  were  well 
wactised.  L  must  therefiore  nmke  up  my  mind  to  learn  these 
ntde  oharacters ;  but  the  matter  became  to  me  more  and  more 
aenfuaed.  Now,  it  seemed,  some  of  tiie  first  and  larger  pri- 
mitrre  letters  had  no  value  in  their  places,  in  order  that  their 
litde  aftra-bom  kindred  might  not  stand  there  in  vain.  Now 
lliey  indicated  a  g^tle  breathing,  now  a-  guttural  more  or 
leas  rough,  and  now  served 'as  mere  supports.  But,  finally, 
when  one  fimcied  that  one  had  well  noted  everything,  some 
of  these  personages,  both  great  and  small,  were  rendered 
inoperative,  so  that  die  eyes  always  had  very  much,  and  the 
Ups  very  little  to  do. 

As  that  of  which  I  already  knew  the  contents  had  now  to 
be  stuttered  in  a  strange  gibberish,  in  which  a  certain  snuffle 
and  gargle  were  not  a  little  commended  as  something  unat- 
tainable, I  in  a  certain  decree  deyiated  from  the  matter,  and 
diverted  myself  in  a  childish  way  with  the  singular  names  of 
tiieae-  accumulated  signa.  There  were  ^^  emperors,"  ''  kings," 
and  *^  dukes,"  *  which,  as  accents,  governing  here  and  there, 
cave  me  not  a  little  entertainment.  But  even  these  shallow 
jMta  soon  lost  tl^ir  diarm.  Nevertheless,  I  was  indemnified, 
inasmueh  as  by  reading,  tran^ting,  repeating,  and  commit- 
Ha^  to-  memory,  the  substance  of  the  book  came  out  more 

^  Tliese  are  the  tecfankal  names  for  classes  of  accents  in  tiie  Hebrew 
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vmdly,  and  it  was  this,  properly,  about  which  I  desired  to 
be  enlightened.  Even  before  this  time  the  contradiction  be- 
tween tradition  and  the  actual  and  possible  had  appeared  to 

?Vmc  yery  striking,  and  I  had  often  put  my  private  tutors  to 
a  non-plus  with  the  sun  which  stood  stiU  on  (Hbeon,  and  the 
moon  in  the  vale  of  Ajalon,  to  say  nothing  of  other  impro- 
babilities and  incongruities.  Everything  of  this  kind  was 
now  awakened,  while,  in  order  to  master  the  Hebrew,  I  occu- 
pied myself  exclusively  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  studied 
it,  though  no  longer  in  Luther's  translation,  but  in  the  literal 
version  of  Sebastian  Schmid,  printed  under  the  text  which 
my  father  had  procured  for  me.  Here,  unfortunately,  our 
lessons  began  to  be  defective,  so  far  as  practice  in  the  lan- 
guage was  concerned.  Reading,  interpreting,  grammar,  tran- 
scribing, and  the  repetition  of  words,  seldom  lasted  a  full  half 
hour ;  for  I  immediately  began  to  aim  at  the  sense  of  the 
matter,  and,  though  we  were  still  engaged  in  the  first  book 
of  Moses,  to  utter  several  things  sugg^ted  to  me  by  the  later 
books.  At  first  the  good  old  man  tried  to  restrain  me  from 
such  digressions,  but  at  last  they  seemed  to  entertain  him 
also.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  suppress  his  characteristio 
cough  and  chuckle,  and  although  he  carefully  avoided  giving 
me  any  information  that  might  have  compromised  himself,  mv 
importunity  was  not  relaxed ;  nay,  as  I  cared  more  to  se^forth 

^  my  doubts  than  to  learn  their  solution,  I  grew  constantly  more 
vivacious  and  bold,  seeming  justified  by  his  deportment.  Yet 
I  could  get  nothing  out  of  hun,  except  that  ever  and  anon  he 
would  exclaim,  with  his  peculiar  shaking  laugh,  '*  Ah !  mad 
fellow !  ah !  mad  boy ! " 

Still,  my  childish  vivacity,  which  scrutinized  the  Bible  on 
all  sides,  may  have  seemed  to  him  tolerably  serious  and  worthy 
of  some  assistance.  He  therefore  referred  me,  after  a  tune,  to 
the  large  English  Biblical  work  which  stood  in  his  library, 
and  in  which  the  interpretation  of  difficult  and  doubtful  pas- 
sages was  attempted  in  an  intelligent  and  judicious  maimer. 
By  the  great  labours  of  Qcrman  divines  the  translation  had 
obtained  advantages  over  the  original.  The  difierent  opinions 
were  cited,  and  at  last  a  kind  of  reconciliation  was  attempted, 
so  that  the  dignity  of  the  book,  the  ground  of  religion,  and  the 
human  understanding  might  in  some  degree  co-exist.  Now, 
as  often  as  towards  the  end  of  the  lesson  I  came  out  with  my 
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usual  qaeslions  and  doubts,  so  often  did  he  point  to  the  repo- 
sitoiy.  I  took  the  Tolume,  he  let  me  read,  turned  over  nis 
Lncian,  and  when  I  made  any  remarks  on  the  book,  his  ordi- 
nary laugh  was  the  only  answer  to  my  sagacity.  In  the  long 
summer  days  he  let  me  sit  as  long  as  I  could  read,  many  times 
alone  ;  after  a  time  he  suffered  me  to  take  one  volume  after 
another  home  with  me. 

A  man  may  turn  whither  he  pleases,  and  imdertake  anything 
whatsoever,  but  he  wiU  always  return  to  the  path  which 
nature  has  once  prescribed  for  him.  Thus  it  happened  also  with 
me  in  the  present  case.  My  trouble  about  the  language,  about 
the  contents  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  themselves,  end^  at  last 
in  producing  iu  mv  imagination  a  livelier  picture  of  that  beau- 
tiful and  &mious  land,  its  environs  and  its  vicinities,  as  well 
as  of  the  people  and  events  by  which  that  little  spot  of  earth 
was  made  glorious  for  thousands  of  years. 

This  small  space  was  to  see  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
human  race ;  thence  we  were  to  derive  our  first  and  only 
accounts  of  primitive  history ;  and  such  a  locality  was  to  lie 
before  our  imagination,  no  less  simple  and  comprehensible 
than  varied  and  adapted  to  the  most  wonderful  migrations  and 
settlements.  Here,  between  four  designated  rivers,  a  small 
delightful  spot  was  sj^parated  from  the  whole  habitable  earth, 
for  youthful  man.  Here  he  was  to  unfold  his  first  capacities, 
and  here  at  the  same  time  was  the  lot  to  befal  him,  which  was 
appointed  for  aU  his  posterity,  namely,  that  of  losing  peace  by 
striving  after  knowledge.  Paradise  was  trifled  away;  men 
increased  and  grew  worse ;  and  the  Elohim,  not  yet  accus- 
tomed to  the  wickedness  of  the  new  race,  became  impatient 
and  utterly  destroyed  it.  Only  a  few  were  saved  fr*om  the  uni- 
versal deluge;  and  scarcely  had  this  dreadful  flood  ceased, 
than  the  well  known  ancesbral  soil  lay  once  more  before  the 
grateful  eyes  of  the  preserved. 

Two  rivers  out  of  four,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  still  flowed 
iu  their  beds.  The  name  of  £be  first  remained ;  ihe  other 
seemed  to  be  pointed  out  by  its  course.  Minuter  traces  of 
Paradise  were  not  to  be  looked  for  after  so  great  a  revolution. 
The  renewed  race  of  man  went  forth  from  hence  a  second  time ; 
it  found  occasion  to  sustain  and  employ  itself  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  but  chiefly  to  gather  around  it  large  herds  of  tame  aai«» 
mais,  and  to  wander  with  them  in  eyexy  direction* 
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This  mode  of  li^,  as  woll  as  tlie  increase  of  fiie  familMS, 
soon  compelled  tlie  people  to  dispeirse.  They  could  not  at  once 
xeBolve  to  let  their  relfiStiveB  and  friends  go  for  ever ;  they  hit 
uspon  the  thoiiffht  of  building  a  lofty  tower  which  should  show 
them  the  waybaek  from  the  fiir  distanoe.  But  this  attempt, 
like  their  firat  endeavour,  miscarried.  Hiey  could  not  be  at 
the  same  time  happy  and  wise,  numerous  and  united.  The 
TCIftliim  conlbunded  their  minds^-the  building  remained  un- 
finished— the  men  were  dispersed— the  wodd  was  peopled, 
Imt  Gundeved. 

But  our  regards,,  our  interests,  are  still  &stened  to  these 
regions.  At  lasb  the  founder  of  a  race  again  goes  forth  frimi 
hence,  and  is  so  fortunate  as  to  stamp  a  distinct  character 
upon  his  descendants,  and  by  that  means  to  unite  them  for  all 
tune  to  come  into  a  great  nation,  inseparable  through  aU 
changes  of  place  or  destiny. 

From  iho  Euphrates,  Abraham^  not  without  divine  guid- 
ance, wanders  towards  the  west.  The  desert  opposes  no 
i&Tincible  barrier  to  his  march.  He  attains  the  Jordan,  passes 
ever  its  waters,  and  spreads  himself  over  the  fair  sonthem 
legions  of  Fftlestine.  This  land  was  already  occupied,  and 
tolerably  inhabited.  Mountains,  not  extremely  high,  but 
locky  and  barren,  were  severed  by  many  watered  vales  fovour- 
able  to  cultrmtion.  Towns,  villages^  and  solitary  settlements 
lay  scattered  over  the  plain  and  on  the  elopes  of  the  ^eat 
irauley,  the  waters  of  which  are  collected  in  Jordan.  Thus 
inhabited,  thus  tilled  was  the  land ;  but  the  world  was  still 
krge  enough  and  the  men  were  not  so  circumspect,  necessi- 
tuus,  and  active,  as  to  usurp  at  once  the  whole  adjacent 
couiitry.  Between  their  possessions  were  extended  large 
spaces,  in  which  msing  herds  could  freely  move  in  e verv  direc- 
tion. In  one  of  these  spaces  Abraham  resides ;  his  brother 
Lot  is  near  him ;  but  they  cannot  long  remain  in  such  places. 
The  very  condition  c^  a  land,  the  pojralation  of  which  is  now 
increasing,  now  decreasing,  and  the  productions  of  which  are 
never  kept  in  eqiuHbriimi  with  the  wants,  produces  unex- 
pectedly a  fomiae,  and  the  stranger  suffers  alike  with  the 
native,  whose  own  support  he  has  rendered  difficult  by  his 
accidental  presenee.  Tile  twa  Chaldean  brothers  move  onward 
to  £gypt,  and  thasis  traced  out  for  us  the  theatre  on  which, 
iar  some  theuNBdit  of  years,  the  most  important  events  of  the 
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iporid  were  to  be  enaoted.  From  the  TignB  to  the  Euphrates* 
fiNvm  the  Siuiihrates  to  the  Nile,  ve  see  the  earth  peopled ;  and 
tills  space  also  is  txaversed  by  a  'well-known,  hn^Ten-beloTed 
man,  who  has  already  become  worthy  to  ns,  moving  to  and 
fio  with  his  goods  and  cattle,  and,  in  a  short  time,  abundantly 
increasing  £em.  The  brothers  return ;  but,  taught  by  the 
distress  mey  have  endured,  they  detennine  to  part.  Both, 
mdeed,  tany  in  Southem^  Canaan;  but  while  Abraham  re- 
mains at  Helnron,  near  the  wood  of  Mamre,  Lot  departs  for 
the  valley  of  Siddim^  which,  if  our  imagination  is  bold 
eoongh  to  give  Jordan  a  subterranean  outlet,  so  that  in  place 
of  the  present  Dead  Sea  we  should  have  dry  groimd,  can 
and  must  appear  like  a  second  Paradise ;  a  conjectore  all  the 
more  probable,  because  the  residents  about  there,  notorious 
£»  effeminacy  and  wickedness,  lead  us  to  infer  that  they  led 
an  easy  and  luKuxiooe  life.    Lot  lives  among  them,  but  apart. 

But  Hebron  and  the  wood  of  Msmre  appear  to  us  as  the 
important  place  where  the  Lord  speaks  with  Abraham,  and 
pnmuses  hun  all  the  land  as  &r  as  his  eye  can  reach  in  four 
dizeetions.  EncmL  these  quiet  districts,  feom  these  shepherd 
tAes,  who  can  associate  with,  celestials,  entertain  them  as 
goests,  and  hold  many  oomressstions  witii  them,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  turn  our  ^bnoe  once  more  towards  the  Bast,  and  to 
think  of  the  ccmdiiioa.  of  the  surrounding  world,  which  on  the 
whole,  perhf^,  may  hajve  been  like  that  of  Canaan. 

Families  hold  together:  they  unites  andthe  mode  of  life  of 
the  tribes  is  determmed  by  the  locality  which  they  have  appro- 
priirt^  or  ^ppspriate.  On  the  mmmtains  which  send  down 
their  waters  to  the  Tigris,  we  find  wadike  populations,  who 
even  thus  early  foreshadow  those  world-conquerors  and  world- 
micro  and  in  a  campaign,  prodigious  for  those  times,  give 
ns  a  prelude  of  future  achievements.  Ghedw  Laomer,  king 
of  ELutt,  has  already  a  mi^^lity  influence  over  his  allies.  He 
veigns  a  long  while ;  fer  twdve  years  befere  Abraham's  arrival 
in  Canaan,  he  had  made  all  ihe  people  tributary  to  him  as  fer 
ae  the  Joidan.  They  sevdted  at  last,  and  the  allies  equii^)ed 
fer  war.  We  find  them  unawases  upon  a  route  br  which  pro- 
Wbly  Abraham  also  reached  Ganaan.  The  people  on  the  left 
asdlewer  side  of  the  Jordan  were  subdued.  Gfaedor  Laomer 
dkeotshis  masoh  soutfasrardstowasds  the  people  of  the  Desert, 
1hfl»iir«Bdiii9  n0ith».har  smites  the  AmalelotM^  and  whsor  hie 
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has  also  overcome  the  Amoriies,  he  reaches  Canaan,  fiills  upon 
the  kings  of  the  valley  of  Siddim,  smites  and  scatters  them, 
and  marches  with  great  spoil  up  the  Jordan,  in  order  to  extend 
his  conquests  as  fiu*  as  Lebanon. 

Among  the  captives,  despoiled  and  dragged  along  with  €beir 
property,  is  Lot,  who  shares  the  fitte  of  the  count^  in  which 
he  lives  a  guest.  Abraham  learns  this,  and  here  at  once  we 
behold  the  patriarch  a  warrior  and  hero.  He  gathers  together 
his  servants,  divides  them  into  troops,  attacks  and  falls  upon 
the  luggage  of  booty,  confiises  the  victors,  who  could  not  sus- 
pect another  enemy  in  the  rear,  and  brings  back  his  brother 
and  his  goods,  witn  a  great  deal  more  belonging  to  the  con- 
quered kings.  Abraham,  by  means  of  this  brief  contest, 
acquires,  as  it  were,  the  whole  land.  To  the  inhabitants  he 
appears  as  a  protector,  saviour,  and,  by  his  disinterestedness, 
a  king.  Gratefully  the  kings  of  the  valley  receive  him ; — 
Melchisedek,  the  king  and  priest,  with  blessings. 

Now  the  prophecies  of  an  endless  posterity  are  renewed, 
nay,  thev  take  a  wider  and  wider  scope.  From  the  waters  of 
the  Euphrates  to  the  river  of  Egypt  all  the  lands  are  promised 
him ;  but  yet  there  seems  a  difficulty  with  respect  to  his  next 
heirs.  He  is  eighty  years  of  age,  and  has  no  son.  Sarai,  less 
trusting  in  the  heavenly  powers  than  he,  becomes  impatient ; 
she  desires,  after  the  oriental  fiashion,  to  have  a  descendant 
by  means  of  her  maid.  But  scarcely  is  Hagar  given  up  to  the 
master  of  the  house,  scarcely  is  there  hope  of  a  son,  than  dis- 
sensions arise.  The  wife  treats  her  own  dependent  ill  enough, 
and  Hagar  flies  to  seek  a  happier  position  among  other  tribes. 
She  returns,  not  without  a  higher  intimation,  and  Ishmael  ia 
bom. 

Abraham  is  now  ninety-nine  years  old,  and  the  promises  of 
a  numerous  posterity  are  constantly  repeated,  so  that  in  the 
end  the  pair  regard  them  as  ridiculous.  And  yet  Sarai  be- 
comes at  last  pregnant  and  brings  forth  a  son,  to  whom  the 
name  of  Isaac  is  given. 

History,  for  the  most  part,  rests  upon  the  legitimate  propa- 
gation of  the  human  race.  The  most  important  events  of  the 
world  require  to  be  traced  to  the  secrets  of  families :  and  thus 
the  marriages  of  the  patriarchs  give  occasion  for  peculiar  con- 
siderations. It  is  as  if  the  Divinity,  who  loves  to  guide  thie 
destiny  of  mankind,  wished  to  prefigure  here  connul^al  evente 
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id  every  kind.  Abraham,  so  long  united  by  childlesa  marriage 
to  a  b^utiful  woman  whom  many  coveted,  finds  himself,  in 
his  hundredth  year,  the  husband  of  two  women,  the  £either  of 
two  sons ;  and  at  this  moment  his  domestic  peace  is  broken. 
Two  women,  and  two  sons  by  different  mothers,  cannot  pos- 
sibly agree.  The  party  less  favoured  by  law,  usage,  and 
opinion,  must  yield.  Abraham  must  sacrifice  his  attachment 
to  Hagar  and  Ishmael.  Both  are  dismissed,  and  Hagar  is 
compelled  now,  against  her  will,  to  go  upon  a  road  which 
she  once  took  in  voluntary  flight,  at  first,  it  seems,  to  the 
destruction  of  herself  and  child ;  but  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
who  had  before  sent  her  back,  now  rescues  her  again,  that 
Tshmapl  also  mav  become  a  great  people,  and  that  the  most 
improbable  of  all  promises  may  be  fulfilled  beyond  its  limits. 

Two  parents  in  advanced  years,  and  one  son  of  their  old 
age-— here,  at  last,  one  might  expect  domestic  quiet  and 
earthly  happiness.  By  no  means.  Heaven  is  yet  preparing 
the  heaviest  trial  for  the  patriarch.  But  of  una  we  cannot 
speak  without  premising  several  considerations. 

J£  a  natural  universal  religion  was  to  arise,  and  a  special 
revealed  one  to  be  developed  from,  it,  the  countries  in  which 
our  imagination  has  hitherto  lingered,  the  mode  of  life,  the 
race  of  men,  were  the  fittest  for  the  purpose.  At  least,  we  do 
not  find  in  the  whole  world  anything  equally  favourable  and 
encouraging.  Even  to  natural  religion,  if  we  assume  that  it 
arose  earlier  in  the  human  mind,  there  pertains  much  of  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment ;  for  it  rests  upon  the  conviction  of  an 
tmiversal  providence,  which  conducts  the  order  of  the  world 
as  a  whole.  A  particular  religion,  revealed  by  Heaven  to  this 
or  that  people,  carries  with  it  the  belief  in  a  special  provi- 
dence which  the  Divine  Being  vouchsafes  to  certain  favoured 
men,  £eunilies,  races,  and  people.  This  &ith  seems  to  develope 
itself  with  difficulty  from  man*s  inward  nature.  It  requires 
tradition,  usage,  and  the  warrant  of  a  primitive  time. 

Beautiful  is  it,  therefore,  that  the  Israelitish  tradition  repre- 
sents the  very  first  men  who  confide  in  this  particular  provi-    < 
dence  as  heroes  of  faith,  following  aU  the  commands  of  that  ^ 
high  Being  on  whom  they  acknowledge  themselves  dependent, 
just  as  blindly  as,  undisturbed  by  doubts,  they  are  unwearied 
in  awaiting  the  later  fulfilments  of  his  promises. 

A3  a  particular  revealed  religion  rests  upon  the  idea  that 
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one  man  can  be  more  hmnaeA  by  HeKven  than  anofher,  00  it 
also  Brises  pre^emmently  from  liie  Beparstion  of  claaaee.  37te 
first  men  appeared  closely  allied ;  but  their  employments  soon 
diyided  them.  The  bmtter  was  the  freest  of  all ;  from  him 
was  developed  the  warrior  and  the  ruler.  Those  who  tiDed 
the  field  bound  themselves  io  the  soil,  erected  dwellings  and 
bams  to  preserve  what  ihey  had  gained,  and  could  estimate 
themselves  pretty  highly,  because  their  condition  promised 
dnrability  and  secmrity.  The  herdsman  in  his  position  seemed 
to  have  acquired  the  most  nnbounded  condition  and  imlimited 
property.  The  increase  of  herds  proceeded  without  end,  and 
the  space  which  was  to  support  them  widened  itself  on  all 
sides.  These  three  classes  seemed  from  the  vety  first  to  have 
x^arded  each  other  with  dislike  and  contempt ;  and  as  tibe 
berdsman  was  an  abomination  to  the  townsman,  so  did  he  in 
turn  separate  from  the  other.  The  hmiters  vanish  from  oar 
sight  among  the  hills,  and  re-appear  only  as  conquerors. 

The  patriarchs  belonged  to  ihe  shepherd  class.  Their 
manner  of  life  upon  the  ocean  of  deserts  and  pastures,  gave 
Inreadth  and  freedom  to  their  minds ;  the  vault  of  heaven,  under 
which  they  dwelt,  with  all  its  nightly  stars,  elevated  their 
feelings ;  and  they,  more  than  the  active,  skilM  huntsman,  or 
the  secure,  careful,  householding  husbandman,  had  need  of  the 
immovable  £uth  that  a  God  walked  beside  them,  visited  them, 
cared  for  them,  guided  and  saved  them. 

We  are  compelled  to  make  another  reflection  in  passing  to 

the  rest  of  the  history.     Humane,  beautiful,  and  cheering  as 

the  religion  of  the  patriarchs  appears,  yet  traits  of  savageness 

"yC.  cmd  cruelty  run  through  it,  out  of  which  man  may  emerge,  or 

into  which  he  may  again  be  sunk. 

That  hatred  should  seek  to  appease  itself  by  the  blood,  by 
the  death  of  the  conquered  enemy,  is  natural ;  that  men  con- 
cluded a  peace  upon  the  battle-field  among  the  ranks  of  the 
slain,  may  easily  be  conceived ;  that  they  should  in  .  like 
manner  think  to  give  validity  to  a  contract  by  slain  animals, 
follows  from  the  preceding.  The  notion  also  that  slain  crefi- 
tures  could  attract,  propitiate,  and  gain  over  the  gods,  whom 
they  always  looked  upon  as  partisans,  either  opponents  or 
allies,  is  likewise  not  at  all  surprising.  But  if  we  confine  out 
attention  to  the  sacrifices,  and  consi&r  the  way  in  which  thev 
were  offered  in  that  primitive  time,  we  find  a  singular,  and^ 
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Id  our  nodoiu^  iltoffetlier  TepQgnaiit  custom,  pfob&bly  derivedi 
firom  the  usages  or  war,  viz.,  that  the  sacrificed  animals  of 
every  kind,  and  whatever  nnmber  was  devoted,  had  to  be 
hewn  in  two  halves,  and  laid  out  on  two  sides,  so  that  in  the 
Bpttoe  between  them  were  those  who  widied  to  make  a  cove- 
nant with  the  Deity* 

Another  dreadM  feattire  wonderfolly  and  portentously  per- 
vades that  fiur  world,  namely,  that  everything  consecrated  or 
vowed  must  die.  This  sdso  was  probably  an  usage  of  war  ti|ps- 
fened  to  peace.  The  inhabitants  of  a  city  which  forcibly 
defends  itself  loe  threatened  with  such  a  vow ;  it  is  taken  by 
storm  or  otherwise.  Nothing  is  left  alive ; — men  never,  and 
often  women,  children,  and  even  cattle,  share  a  similar  fate. 
Sneh  sacrifices  are  rashly  and  superstitionsly  and  with  more  or 
lees  distinctness  promisea  tothe  gods,  and  those  whom  the  votary 
woidd  willingly  spare,  even  his  nearest  of  kin,  his  own  children, 
may  thus  bleed,  the  expiatory  victims  of  such  a  delusion. 

in.  the  mild  and  truly  patriarchal  character  of  Abraham, 
such  a  savage  kind  of  worship  could  not  arise ;  but  the  God- 
bead,*  which  often,  to  tempt  us,  seems  to  put  forth  those 
qiialrties .  which  man  is  inclined  to  assign  to  it,  imposes  a 
monstrons  task  upon  him.  He  must  oner  up  Ids  son  as  a 
pledge  of  the  new  covenant,  and,  if  he  follows  the  usage, 
must  not  only  kill  and  bum  him,  but  cut  him  in  two,  and  await 
between  the  smoking  entrails  a  new  promise  from  the  be- 
nignant Deity.  Abrsuxam  blindly,  and  without  lingering,  pre- 
pares to  execute  the  command ;  to  Heaven  the  will  is  sufficient. 
Abraham's  trials  are  now  at  an  end,  for  they  could  not  bo 
carried  farther.  But  Sarai  dies,  and  this  ^ves  Abraham  an 
opportunity  for  taking  typical  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
He  requires  a  grave,  and  this  is  the  first  time  he  looks  out  for 
a  possession  in  this  eaith.  He  had  before  thisprobably  sought 
out  a  two-fold  cave  by  the  grove  of  Mamre.  This  he  purchases 
with  the  adjacent  field,  and  the  legal  form  which  he  observes 
on  the  occasion,  shows  how  important  this  possession  is  to 
Vtm.  Indeed  it  was  more  so,  perhaps,  than  he  himself  sup- 
posed ;  for  there  he,  his  sons  and  his  grandsons,  were  to  rest, 
and  by  this  means,  the  nearest  title  to  the  whole  land,  as  well 

*  It  slumld  be  obterred  tiiat  inthia  Biblical  nuntiTe,  when  we  hsve 
used  the  expression!  ''  Deity,"  ''  Godhead,"  or  '*  Divinity,"  Gdthe  gene-  ^ 
lattj  hat  *'  die  G5tter,"  or  '*  the  Gods."— 2Van#. 
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as  the  eyerlajsting  desire  of  his  posterity  to  gather  themselYea 
there,  was  most  properly  grounded. 

From  this  time  forth  the  manifold  incidents  of  the  fiumly 
life  become  varied.  Abraham  still  keeps  strictly  apart  from 
the  inhabitants,  and  though  Ishmael,  the  son  of  an  Egyptian 
woman,  has  married  a  daughter  of  that  land,  Isaac  is  obliged 
to  wed  a  kinswoman  of  equal  birth  with  himself. 

Abraham  despatches  his  servant  to  Mesopotamia,  to  the 
relatives  whom  he  had  left  behind  there.  The  prudent  Eleazer 
arrives  unknown,  and,  in  order  to  take  home  the  right  bride, 
tries  the  readiness  to  serve  of  the  girls  at  the  well.   He  asks  to 
drink  himself,  and  Rebecca,  unasked,  waters  his  camels  also. 
He  gives  her  presents,  he  demands  her  in  marriage,  and  his 
suit  is  not  rejected.    He  conducts  her  to  the  home  of  his  lord, 
and  she  is  wedded  to  Isaac.     In  this  case,  too,  issue  has  to 
be  long  expected.     Rebecca  is  not  blessed  until  after  some 
years  of  probation,  and  the  same  discord  which  in  Abraham's 
double  marriage  arose  through  two  mothers,  here  proceeds 
from  one.   Two  boys  of  opposite  characters  wrestle  already  in 
their  mother's  womb.   They  come  to  Hght,  the  elder  lively  and 
vigorous,  the  younger  gentle  and  prudent.     The  former  be- 
comes the  fatber's,  the  latter  the  mother's  favourite.     The 
strife  for  precedence,  which  begins  even  at  birth,  is  ever  going 
on.   Esau  is  quiet  and  indifferent  as  to  the  birthright  which  fiite 
has  given  him  ;  Jacob  never  forgets  that  his  brother  forced 
him  back.   Watching  every  opportunity  of  gaining  the  desir- 
able privilege,  he  buys  the  birthright  of  his  brother,  and 
defrauds  him  of  their  fieither's  blessing.     Esau  is  indignant, 
and  vows  his  brother's  death ;  Jacob  flees  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  the  land  of  his  forefathers. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  in  so  noble  a  family  appears  a  mem- 
ber who  has  no  scruple  in  attaining  by  prudence  and  cunning 
the  advantages  which  nature  and  circumstances  have  denied 
him.  It  has  often  enough  been  remarked  and  expressed,  tliat 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  no  means  intend  to  set  up  any  of  the 
patriarchs  and  other  divmely-feivoured  men  as  models  of  virtue. 
They,  too,  are  persons  of  the  most  different  characters,  wiUi 
many  defects  and  failings.  But  there  is  one  leading  trait,  in 
which  none  of  these  men  after  God's  own  heart  can  be  want- 
ing— that  is,  an  immovable  fiuth  that  God  has  special  care  of 
^  ibem  and  their  &milies.         ~^ 
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General,  natural  religion,  properiy  speaking,  requires  no 
fiutii ;  for  the  persuasion  that  a  great  producing,  regulating, 
and  conducting  Being  conceals  himself,  as  it  were,  behind 
Nature,  to  make  himself  comprehensible  to  us — ^sudi  a  con- 
viction forces  itself  upon  eyery  one.  Nay,  if  we  for  a  moment 
let  drop  this  thread,  which  conducts  us  tiurough  life,  it  may  be 
immediately  and  everywhere  resumed.  But  it  is  different 
with  a  speml  religion,  which  announces  to  us  that  this  Great 
Being  distinctly  and  pre-eminently  interests  himself  for  one 
individual,  one  £Eunily,  one  people,  one  country.  This  religion 
is  founded  on  fidth,  which  must  be  immovable  if  it  would  not 
be  instantly  destroyed.  Every  doiibt  of  such  a  religion  is 
&tal  to  it.  One  may  return  to  conviction,  but  not  to  fiuth. 
Hence  the  endless  probation,  the  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  so 
often  repeated  promises,  by  which  me  capacity  for  faith  in 
those  ancestors  is  set  in  the  clearest  light. 

It  is  in  this  faith  also  that  Jacob  b^ins  his  expedition,  and 
if  by  his  craft  and  deceit  he  has  not  gained  our  affections,  he 
wins  them  by  his  lasting  and  inviolable  love  for  Bachel,  whom 
he  himself  woos  on  the  instant,  as  Eleazar  had  courted  Be- 
beoca  for  his  fieither.  In  him  the  promise  of  a  countless  people 
was  first  to  be  fully  unfolded ;  he  was  to  see  many  sons  around 
him,  but  through  them  and  their  mothers  was  to  endure  mani- 
fold sorrows  of  heart* 

Seven  years  he  serves  for  his  beloved,  without  impatience 
and  without  wavering.  His  fitther-in-law,  crafty  like  himself, 
and  disposed,  like  him,  to  consider  legitimate  this  means  to  an 
end,  deceives  him,  and  so  repays  him  for  what  he  has  done  to 
his  brother.  Jacob  finds  in  his  arms  a  wife  whom  he  does  not 
love.  Laban,  indeed,  endeavours  to  appease  him,  by  giving 
him  his  beloved  also  after  a  short  time,  and  this  but  on  the  con- 
dition of  seven  years  of  further  service.  Vexation  arises  out  of 
vexation.  The  wife  he  does  not  love  is  firuitful,  the  beloved 
one  bears  no  children.  The  latter,  like  Sand,  desires  to  become 
a  mother  through  her  handmaiden ;  the  former  grudges  her 
even  this  advantage.  She  also  presents  her  husband  with  a 
maid ;  but  the  g<Md  patriarch  is  now  the  most  troubled  man 
in  the  world — he  has  four  women,  children  by  three,  and  none 
from  her  he  loves.  Finally  she  also  is  favoured,  and  Joseph 
comes  into  the  world,  the  late  fruit  of  the  most  passionate 
attachment.    Jacob*A  fourteen  years  of  service  are  over,  but 
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Labaa  is  unwilling  to  part  with  bim,  his  chief  and  miost  trarty 
servant.  They  enter  into  a  new  compaet,  and  portion  the  flodn 
l^tweenthem.  Lahan  retains  the  white  ones  as  most  nnmevoiiSy 
Jacob  has  to  put  up  with  the  spoUed.  ones,  as  the  mere  zefose. 
But  he  is  able  here  too  to  seeure  his  own  advantage ;  and  as 
l^  a  paltry  mess  {of  pottage)  he  had  procured  the  birthright, 
and  by  a  disguise  lus  father  s  blessing,  he  mani^es  by  art  and 
sympathy  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  best  and  laigest  part 
of  the  herds ;  and  on  this  side  also  he  becomes  the  truly 
worthy  progenitor  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  a  model  for  his 
descendants.  Labaa  and  his  household  remark  the  result,  if 
not  the  stratagem.  Vexation  ensues ;  Jacob  flees  with  his 
family  and  goods,  and  partly  by  fortune,  partly  by  cunnings 
escapes  the  pursuit  of  Jjaban.  Bacbd  is  now  about  to  present 
him  another  son,  but  dies  in  the  travail :  Benjamin,  the  child 
of  sorrow,  survives  her ;  but  the  aged  &ther  is  to  experienoe 
a  still  greater  sorrow  from  the  apparent  loss  of  his  son  Joseph. 

'  Perhaps  some  one  may  ask  why  I  have  so  circumstantially 
narrated  histories  so  univeraally  Imown  and  so  often  repeated 
and  explained.  Let  the  inquirer  be  satisfied  ifith  the  answer, 
that  I  could  in  no  other  way  exhibit,  how  with  yny  distracted  life 
and  desultory  education,  I  concentrated  my  mind  and  feelingB 
in  quiet  action  on  one  point ;  that  I  was  able  in  no  other  way 
to  oepict  the  peace  that  prevailed  about  me,  even  when  all 
vrithout  was  so  wild  and  strange.  If  ^  ever  busy  imagina- 
tion, of  which  that  tale  may  bear  witness,  led  me  hither  and 
thither,  if  the  medley  of  fable  and  history,  mythology  and 
^religion,  threatened  to  bewilder  me,  I  readily  fled  to  those 
oriental  regions,  plunged  into  the  first  books  of  Moees,  and 
there,  amid  the  soattered  shepherd-tribes,  found  myself  at  onoe 
in  the  greatest  solitude  and  the  greatest  society. 

These  fomily  scenes,  before  they  w^sre  to  lose  themselves  in. 
a  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  show  us  now,  in  conclusion,  a 
form  by  which  the  hopes  and  fimcies  of  the  young  in  particular 
ore  agreeably  excited ;  Joseph,  the  child  of  the  most  passionate 
wedded  love.  He  seems  to  us  tranquil  and  dear,  and  predicts 
to  himself  the  advantages  which  are  to  elevate  him  above  his 
£uniLy.  Cast  into  mii^ortune  by  his  brothas,  he  remains 
steadflist  and  upr^ht  inskveiy,  resists  the  most  dangeroos 
lemptati«iDa)  rescues  himself  by  pcophsGyj  and  is  dbfated 
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•eeordiii^toliis  teertotobig^  hoDovflk  He  slwws  Inmaelf 
§Bat  semceable  andnaelul  to  a  great  kingdom,  then  to  his  own 
kiiKbed.  He  is  like  hie  ancestor  Abraham  in  repose  and 
gieataesB^  his  grandfather  Isaac  in  silence  and  derotedness. 
The  taknt  for  traffie  inherited  from  his  fiither  he  Exercises  on 
a  luge  scale.  It  is  no  longer  flocks  whieh  are  gained  Ic^  him- 
aelf  Iran  a  &ther-in-Iair,  but  people,  with  all  their  possessions^ 
iduch  he  kneiws  how  to  purchase  lor  a  king.  Extremely  grace- 
hi  is  this  natmxd  story,  only  it  appears  too  short,  and  one 
fseis  called  upon  to  paint  it  in  detail. 

Qweh  a  fllling-up  ef  biblical  characters  and  eyentsgiTen  only 
m  outline,  was  no  longer  strange  to  the  Qermans,  l£e  person* 
ages  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  had  receiyed  through 
Klopetock  a  tender  ^md  afiiBctioiiate  nature,  highly  pleasing  to 
the  Boy  as  well  as  to  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Of  Bodmer^s 
efforts  in  this  line  little  or  nothing  came  to  him ;  but  Daniel  %n 
ike  Litm's  Dem,  by  Moser,  made  a  great  impression  on  the  youne 
heart.  In  that  work  a  ri^t-mind^  man  of  business  and 
aourtier  arrives  at  hig^  hcmours  through  manifold  tribula- 
tions, and  the  piety  for  which  they  1&%atened  to  destrc^  h\m 
became  early  and  late  his  sword  and  buckler.  It  had  lox^  . 
seemed  to  me  desirable  to  work  out  the  histoiy  ci  Joseph,  but 
I  could  not  get  on  with  the  form,  particularly  as  I  was  con- 
lersant  with  no  kind  of  yersificaticm  which  would  haye  been 
adapted  to  sndi  a  work.  '  But  now  I  found  a  treatment  of  ft 
m  'pilose  yery  suitable,  and  I  applied  all  my  strength  to  its 
flotecution.  I  now  endeayoured  to  discriminate  and  paint  the 
diaracters,  and  by  the  interpolation  oi  incidents  and  episodes, 
to  make  tlie  old  simple  history  a  new  and  ind.ependent  work. 
I  did  not  consider,  what,  indeed,  youth  cannot  insider,  that 
8ebje<it-matter  was  necessary  to  such  a  design,  and  that  this 
covld  only  arise  by  the  perceptions  of  experience.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  I  represented  to  myself  all  the  incidents  down  to 
t^  nmmtest  details,  and  narrated  them  accurately  to  myself 
in  tibeir  soecession. 

What  greatly  lightened  this  labour  was  a  circumstance 
wiiieh  threatened  to  render  this  work,  and  my  authorship  in 
general,  exceedingly  yduminous.  A  young  man  of  yanoua 
capacities,  but  who  had  become  imbecile  from  oyer  exertion  v 
aiid  conceit,  resided  as  a  ward  in  my  fkther's  house,  liyed 
qsietly  with  the  &mily,  and  if  allowed  to  go  on  in  his  usual 
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tray,  was  contented  and  agreeable.  He  had  with  great  otate 
vntten  out  notes  of  his  a^ulemical  course,  and  had  acquired 
a  rapid  legible  hand.  He  liked  to  employ  himself  in  writing 
better  thtm  in  anything  else,  and  was  pleased  when  some- 
thing was  given  mm  to  copy ;  but  still  more  when  he  was 
dictated  to,  because  he  then  felt  carried  back  to  his  happy 
academical  years.  To  my  fitther,  who  was  not  expeditioua 
in  writing,  and  whose  German  letters  were  small  and  tremu-p 
lous,  no^ng  could  be  more  desirable,  and  he  was  conse- 
quently accustomed,  in  the  conduct  of  his  own  and  other 
business,  to  dictate  for  some  hours  a  day  to  this  young 
man.  I  found  it  no  less  convenient,  during  the  intenrals,  to 
see  all  that  passed  through  my  head  fixed  upon  paper  by  Uie 
hand  of  another,  and  my  natural  gift  of  feeling  and  imitation, 
grew  with  the  fiaicility  of  catching  up  and  preserving. 

As  yet  I  had  not  undertaken  any  work  so  large  as  that 
"Hbiblical  prose-epic.  The  times  were  tolerably  quiet,  and  no* 
thing  recalled  my  imagination  from  Palestme  and  Egypt. 
Thus  my  manuscripts  swelled  more  and  more  every  day,  aa 
the  poem,  which  I  recited  to  myself,  as  it  were,  in  the  air, 
stretched  along  the  paper ;  and  only  a  few  pages  fix>m  time 
to  time  needed  to  be  rewritten. 

When  the  work  was  done — ^for  to  my  own  astonishment  it 
really  came  to  an  end—- I  reflected  that  from  former  years 
many  poems  were  extant,  which  did  not  even  now  appear  to 
me  utterly  despicable,  and  which,  if  written  together  in  the 
same  size  with  Joseph,  would  make  a  very  neat  quarto,  to- 
which  the  tide  "  Miscellaneous  Poems  "  might  be  given.  I 
vras  pleased  with  this,  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  quietly 
imitating  well-known  and  celebrated  authors.  I  had  com^ 
posed  a  good  number  of  so-called  Anacreontic  poems,  which, 
on  account  of  the  convenience  of  the  metre  and  the  easinesa 
of  the  subject,  flowed  forth  readily  enough.  But  these  I 
could  not  well  take,  as  they  were  not  iif  rhyme,  and  my  desire 
before  all  things  was  to  show  my  fiither  something  that  vrould 
please  him.  So  much  the  more,  therefore,  did  the  spiritual 
odes  seem  suitable,  which  I  had  very  zealously  attempted  in 
imitation  of  the  Last  Judgment  of  Elias  Schlegel.  One  of 
these,  written  to  celebrate  the  descent  of  Chrat  into  hell» 
received  much  applause  from  my  parents  and  friends,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  please  myself  for  some  years  afterwards* 
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Hie  so-called  texts  of  tlie  Sunday  church-iniiBic,  which  were  y. 
always  to  be  had  printed,  I  studied  with  diligence.  Tliey 
were,  indeed,  yery  weak,  and  I  could  well  beheve  that  my 
Terses,  of  which  I  had  composed  many  in  the  prescribed 
manner,  were  equally  worthy  of  being  set  to  music,  and  per- 
ibnned  for  the  edification  of  the  congregation.  These  and 
many  like  them  I  had  for  more  than  a  year  before  copied 
with  my  own  hand,  because  through  this  priyate  exercise  I 
was  released  from  the  copies  of  the  wrinng-master.  Now, 
all  were  corrected  and  put  in  order,  and  no  great  persuasion 
was  needed  to  have  them  neatly  copied  by  the  young  man  who 
was  so  fond  of  writing.  I  hastened  with  them  to  the  book-* 
binder,  and  when  yery  soon  after  I  handed  the  nice-looking 
volume  to  my  &ther,  he  encouraged  me  with  peculiar  satis&c- 
tion  to  furnish  a  similar  quarto  eyery  year ;  wnich  he  did  witii 
the  greater  oonyiction,  as  I  had  produced  the  whole  in  my ' 
spare  moments  alone. 

Another  circumstance  increased  my  tendency  to  these  theo> 
logical,  or  rather  biblical  studies.  The  senior  of  the  ministry, 
JoHK  Philip  Fbessnitjs,  a  mild  man,  of  handsome,  agree- 
able appearance,  who  was  respected  by  his  congregation  and 
the  whole  city  as  an  exemplary  pastor  and  good  preacher, 
but  who,  because  he  stood  forth  against  the  Hermhuters,  was 
not  in  the  best  odour  with  the  peculiarly  pious ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  made  himself  famous,  and  almost  sacred, 
with  the  multitude,  by  the  conyersion  of  a  free-thinking  Gene- 
ral who  had  been  mortally  wounded — this  man  died,  and  his 
aaccessor,  Plitt,  a  tall,  handsome,  dignified  man,  who  brought 
from  his  Chair  (he  had  been  a  Profissor  in  Marburg)  the  gift 
of  teaching  rather  than  of  edifying,  immediately  announced  a 
Bort  of  religious  course,  to  which  his  sermons  were  to  be  de- 
Toted  in  a  certain  methodical  connexion.  I  had  already,  as  I 
was  compelled  to  go  to  church,  remarked  the  distribution  of 
the  subject,  and  could  now  and  then  show  myself  off  by  a  pretty 
eomplete  recitation  of  a  sermon.  But  now  as  much  was  said 
in  the  congregation,  both  for  and  against  the  new  senior,  and 
many  placed  no  great  confidence  m  his  announced  didactic 
aermons,  I  tmdertook  to  write  them  out  more  carefrilly,  and  I  ^ 
Bocceeded  the  better  from  haying  made  smaller  attemjpts  in  a  ^ 
seat  yery  eonyenient  for  hearing,  but  concealed  from  sight.  I 
was  extremely  attentiye  and  on  the  alert ;  the  moment  he  ~'^ 
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Amien  I  Imsteiied  firom  ilie  cfaurdi  and  eonsmned  a  couple  x£ 
bovTB  in  rapidly  dictating  what  I  had  fixed  in  my  memoiy 
and  on  paper,  eo  liiat  I  could  hand  in  tiie  written  eermon  be- 
fore dinner.  My  fiEither  was  ¥ery  proud  of  this  success,  and 
ihe  good  Mend  of  the  lieunily,  who  Imd  just  come  in  to  dinner, 
alsQ  shared  in  the  joy.  Indeed,  tins  £nend  was  yery  well- 
disposed  to  me,  because  I  had  so  made  InaJdiBsnah  my  owii« 
that  in  my  repeated  visits  to  him  to  get  impressi<ms  cf  seals 
&r  my  collection  of  coats-of-azms,  I  could  recite  long  passagea 
from  it  till  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

The  next  Sunday  I  prosecuted  the  work  with  equal  zeal,  and 
as  the  mechanical  part  of  it  mainly  inteiested  me,  I  did  ne4 
leflect  upon  what  I  wrote  and  preserred.  During  the  first 
quarter  these  efforts  may  have  oondnned  pretty  much  the 
aamie ;  but  as  I  fancied  at  last,  in  my  self-conceit,  that  I  found 
no  particular  enlightenment  as  to  the  Bible,  nor  dearer  insigkt 
into  dogmas,  the  small  vanity  which  was  thus  gratified  se^mied 
to  me  too  dearly  paxohased  for  me  to  pursue  the  matter  with 
the  same  zeal.  I&e  sermons,  once  so  many4eaved,  grew  mord 
and  more  meagre ;  and  before  long  I  should  have  relinquished 
this  labour  altogether,  if  my  £EU;her,  who  was  «  fast  M.e^d  t^ 
oompleteness,  had  not,  by  words  and  promises,  induced  me  to 
persevere  till  the  last  Sunday  in  Trinity^— 4^ugh,  at  the  con* 
elusion,  scarcely  more  than  the  text,  tiie  siatanent,  and  the 
divisions  were  scribbled  on  little  pieces  of  paper. 
.  My  fiither  was  particularly  pertinacieus  on  this  point  of  pom* 
|>letene8s.  What  was  onee  undertaken  must  be  finished,  evea 
if  the  inconvenience,  tediupi,  vexation,  nay,  usdessness  of.thft 
thing  begun  were  plainly  manifssted  in  the  meantime.  It 
aeeined  as  if  he  regarded  completeness  as  the  only  end,  and 
'"perseverance  as  the  only  vntne.  If  in  our  fiunily  circle,  in  tha 
long  winter  evenings,  we  had  begun  to  read  a  book  aloud,  wa 
were  compelled  to  finish,  though  we  were  all  in  despair  about 
it,  and  my  &ther  himself  was  &e  first  to  yawn.  I  still  re* 
member  such  a  winter  when  we  had  thus  to  work  our  way 
tiirough  Bower's  History  of  tie  Popes.  It  was  a  terrible  time^ 
as  litue  or  nothing  that  occurs  in  ecclesiastical  afiliirs  can 
interest  children  and  young  people.  Still,  with  all  my  inat- 
tention and  repugnance,  so  much  of  that  reading  remained  in 
my  mind  that  I  was  able,  in  after  timefl^  to  take  up  many 
threads  of  the  iiaziative. 
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Amid  aH  tiiese  heterogeneops  ooenpatioiiB  axid  labcnin^ 
*«bidi  followed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  eue  oould  hardly 
leflect  whether  they  were  permiasible  and  uacful,  my  &tfaer 
did  not  loae  sight  of  the  main  object  He  endeavoured 
to  direct  my  memory  and  my  talent  for  apprehending  and 
eombiimig  to  objects  of  jnrisprodenoe,  and  tl^refore  gave  me 
a  small  book  by  Hopp,  in  the  shape  of  a  catediism,  and 
worked  up  according  to  the  form  and  sabstance  of  the  Insti-* 
totions.  I  soon  leaiiied  questions  and  answers  by  heart,  and 
eoold  represent  the  catechist  as  well  as  the  catechmncn^ 
and,  as  in  religious  instruction  at  that  time,  one  of  the  chief 
exercises  was  to  find  passages  in  the  Bible  as  readily  as  pos- 
sdde,  so  here  a  similar  acquaintance  with  the  Corput  Juns 
wn  found  necessary,  in  which,  also,  I  soon  became  completely 
Tersed.  My  fitther  wished  me  to  go  on,  and  the  little  Stbtttz 
was  taken  in  hand;  but  here  affiurs  did  not  proceed  so 
n^idly.  The  form  of  the  work  was  not  so  fitvourable  for 
beginners,  that  they  could  help  themselyes  on,  nor  was  my 
fraer's  method  of  teaching  so  liberal  as  greatly  to  interest  me. 

Not  only  by  the  warlike  state  in  which  we  liyed  for  some 
jean,  but  also  by  dvil  life  itself,  and  the  perusal  of  history  and 
zomances,  was  it  made  dear  to  me  that  there  were  many 
eases  in  which  the  laws  are  silent  and  give  no  help  to  toe 
individual,  who  must  then  see  how  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  himself.  We  had  now  reached  the  period  when,  according 
to  the  old  routine,  we  were,  besides  outer  things,  to  learn  to  m^ 
ftnee  and  ride,  that  we  might  guard  our  skins  upon  occasion, 
and  have  no  pedantic  appearance  on  horseback.  As  to  the 
first,  the  practice  was  very  agreeable  to  us;  for  we  had 
ahready,  l(»ig  ago,  contrived  to  make  broad-swords  out  oi 
haael-stidks,  wiSi  basket-hilts,  neatly  woven  of  willow,  to 
protect  the  hands.  Now  we  might  get  real  steel  blades,  and 
tiie  oLuh.  we  made  with  them  was  very  merry. 

There  were  two  fencing-^masters  in  the  city:  an  old  earnest 
German,  who  went  to  work  in  a  severe  and  solid  style,  and  a 
Frenchman,  who  soug^  to  gain  his  advantage  by  advancing 
and  retreating,  and  by  light  fogitive  thrusts,  which  he  always 
aeoompanied  by  cries.  Opiniens  varied  as  to  whose  manner 
wu  ihe  best  The  little  company  with  which  I  was  to  take 
leasons  sided  with  tl^  Frenchman,  and  we  cpeedily  acca»r 
tonied  owselvM  to  move  badkwards^md  £onvards,  ma£e  passot 
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and  recover,  always  breaking  out  into  the  usnal  ezdamatiaiis. 
But  sereral  of  our  acquaintance  had  gone  to  the  German ' 
teacher,  and  practised  precisely  the  opposite.  These  distinct 
modes  of  treating  so  important  an  exercise,  the  conviction  of 
each  that  his  master  was  the  best,  really  caused  a  dissension 
among  the  young  people,  who  were  of  about  the  same  age, 
and  the  fencing-schools  occasioned  serious  battles, — ^for  there 
was  almost  as  much  fighting  with  words  as  with  swords ;  and 
to  decide  the  matter  in  the  end,  a  trial  of  skill  between  the 
two  teachers  was  arranged,  the  consequences  of  which  I  need 
not  circumstantially  describe.  The  German  stood  in  his  posi- 
tion like  a  wall,  watched  his  opportunity,  and  contrived  to 
disarm  his  opponent  over  and  over  again  with  his  cut  and 
thrust.  The  latter  maintained  that  this  mattered  not,  and 
proceeded  to  exhaust  the  other's  wind  by  his  agility.  He 
fetched  the  German  several  lunges,  too,  which,  however,  if 
they  had  been  in  earnest,  would  have  sent  himself  into  the 
next  world. 

On  the  whole,  nothing  was  decided  or  improved,  except 
ihat  some  went  over  to  our  countryman,  of  whom  I  was  one. 
But  I  had  already  acquired  too  much  from  the  first  master; 
and  hence  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  new  one 
oould  break  me  of  it,  who  was  altogether  less  satisfied  with. 
US  renegades  than  with  his  original  pupils. 

As  to  riding,  it  fared  still  worse  with  me.  It  happened 
that  they  sent  me  to  the  course  in  the  autumn,  so  that  I  com^ 
menced  in  the  cool  and  damp  season.  The  pedantic  treat* 
ment  of  this  noble  art  was  highly  repugnant  to  me.  From 
first  to  last  the  whole  talk  was  about  sitting  the  horse,  and 
yet  no  one  could  say  in  what  a  proper  sitting  consisted, 
though  all  depended  on  that ;  for  they  went  to  and  fro  on  the 
horse  without  stirrups.  Moreover,  the  instruction  seemed 
contrived  only  for  cheating  and  degrading  the  scholars.  If 
one  forgot  to  hook  or  loosen  the  curb-chain,  or  let  his  switch 
fidl  down,  or  even  his  hat,— every  delay,  every  misfortune, 
had  to  be  atoned  for  by  money,  and  one  was  even  lauffhed  at 
besides.  This  put  me  in  the  worst  of  humours,  particularly 
when  I  found  the  place  of  exercise  itself  quite  intolerable. 
The  great  nas^  space,  either  wet  or  dus^,  the  cold,  the 
moiddy  smell,  all  together  was  in  the  highest  degree  repugn 
toanttome;  and  since  the  staUe-master  always  gave  the  others 
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the  best  and  me  the  wont  horses  to  ride,  p^haps  because 
they  bribed  him  by  breakfasts  and  other  gifts,  or  even  by  their 
own  devemess ;  since  he  kept  me  waiting,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
slighted  me,  I  spent  the  most  disagreeable  hours  in  an  employ- 
ment  that  ou^t  to  have  been  the  most  pleasant  in  the  world. 
Nay,  the  impression  of  that  time  and  of  these  circumstances 
has  remained  with  me  so  vividly,  that  although  I  afterwards 
■became  a  passionate  and  daring  rider,  and  for  days  and  weeks 
together  scarcely  got  off  my  horse,  I  carefully  shunned  covered 
riding-courses,  and  at  least  passed  only  a  few  moments  in  them. 
The  case  often  happens  that  when  the  elements  of  an  exclu- 
sive art  are  taught  us,  this  is  done  in  a  painful  and  revolting 
manner.  The  conviction  that  this  is  both  wearisome  and  in- 
jurious, has  given  rise  in  later  times  to  the  educational  maxim,^ 
that  the  young  must  be  taught  everything  in  an  easy,  cheerful, 
and  agreeable  way:  from  which,  however,  other  evils  and 
disadvantages  have  proceeded. 

With  the  approach  of  spring,  times  became  again  more 
quiet  with  us,  and  if  in  eariicr  days  I  had  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  the  city,  its  ecclesiastical,  civil,  public  and 
private  structures,  and  especially  found  great  delight  in  the 
atill  prevailing  antiquities,  I  afterwards  endeavoured,  by  means 
of  Lemsner's  Ckromcle^  and  other  Frankfortian  books  and 
pamphlets  belonging  to  my  &ther,  to  revive  the  persons  of 
past  times.  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  well  attained  by  great 
attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  times  and  manners,  and  of 
.distinguished  individuals. 

Among  the  ancient  remains,  that  which,  from  my  child- 
hood, had  been  remarkable  to  me,  was  the  skull  of  a  state 
eriminal,  fiistened  up  on  the  tower  of  the  bridge,  who,  out 
of  three  or  four,  as  the  naked  iron  spikes  showed,  had,  since 
1616,  been  preserved  in  spite  of  the  encroachments  of  time 
iind  weather.  Whenever  one  returned  £rom  Sachsenhausen  to 
Frankfort,  one  had  this  tower  before  one,  and  the  skull  was 
directly  in  view.  As  a  boy,  I  liked  to  hear  related  the  history 
of  these  rebels-— Fettmilch  and  his  confederates — how  they 
had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of  the  city,  had 
risen  up  against  it,  plotted  a  mutiny,  plundered  the  Jews* 
quarter,  and  excited  a  fearful  riot,  but  were  at  last  captured, 
and  condemned  to  death  by  a  deputy  of  the  emueror.  After- 
irards  I  idt  anxious  to  know  the  most  miuute  circumst&nce» 
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9bA  to  hear  wtiat  00ft  of  people  Ibey  vme.  When  from  aii 
old  oDtemporarj  hook,  onumeiited  with  woodcuts,  I  leaned 
that  while  these  men  had  indeed  heen  oondemned  to  death, 
many  comiciIl<nrB  had  at  the  same  time  heen  deposed,  hecauae 
Tarious  kinds  of  disorder  and  very  much  that  was  imwarrant- 
able  was  then  going  on ;  when  I  heard  the  neaxer  pazticulBKB 
how  all  took  place,  I  pitied  the  unfortmiate  persons  who 
might  he  regarded  as  samfices  made  for  a  fiitare  hetter  con- 
stitutioKi.  For  from  tibat  time  was  dated  the  regulation  which 
allows  the  nohle  old  house  of  limpurg,  the  Frauensteixi- 
house,  sprung  from  a  duh,  hesides  lawyers,  tradespieOple, 
and  artisans,  to  take  a  part  in  a  goyemment,  which,  comh 
pleted  by  a  system  of  ballot,  complicated  in  the  VenetiatL 
fiishion,  and  restricted  by  the  civil  colleges,  was  called  to  di> 
right,  without  acquiring  any  special  privilege  to  do  wrong. 

Among  the  things  which  excited  the  misgivings  of  the  Boy, 
and  even  of  the  ^outh,  was  especially  the  state  of  the  Jewidi 
K  quarter  of  the  city  (Jud6nsiadt),  properly  odled  the  Jew- 
street  {Judenga8Be\  as  it  consisted  of  little  more  than  a  single 
street,  which  in  early  times  may  have  heen  hemmed  in  between 
the  walls  and  trenches  of  the  town,  as  in  a  prisoii  {Zwmger), 
The  closeness,  the  fillh,  the  crowd,  the  accent  of  an  unpleasant 
language,  altogether  made  a  moist  disagreeable  impressioia, 
even  if  one  only  looked  in  as  one  passed  the  gate.  It  was 
long  before  I  ventured  in  alone,  and  I  did  not  return  there 
readily,  when  I  had  once  escaped  the  importunities  of  ao 
many  men  tmwearied  in  demanding  and  o£EMDg  to  traffio. 
At  the  same  time  the  old  li^ends  of  the  cruelty,  of  the  Jews 
towards  Christian  children,  which  we  had  seen  hideously  illus- 
trated in  Godfrey's  d^otMes,  hover^  gloomily  befiue  my 
young  mind,  ibid  althou^  they  were  ttiought  better  of  in 
modem  times,  the  large  carioature,  still  to  be  seen,  to  their 
disgrace,  on  an  arched  waU  under  the  bridge  tower,  boie 
extraordinary  witness  against  them ;  for  it  had  been  made, 
not  through  private  ill- wiU,  but  by  public  order. 
)  However,  they  still  remained,  nevertheless,  tibe  chosen 
people  of  God,  wad  passed,  no  matter  how  it  came  about,  ais 
a  memorial  of  the  most  andbent  times.  Besides,  they  also  were 
men,  active  and  oUiging,  and  even  to  the  tenacity  with  whidi 
tiliey  dung  to  their  peoiuiar  customs,  one  could  not  refoaeone'fl 
respect    The  gixk,  moreover,  were  pretly,  and  were  fiuc  fion 
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fifl^eased  when  a  GiriBtum  lad,  meetiiig  iiieiit  on  tbe  nkbaA 
in  &eFifK^eTfe]d,flhawed  himself  kindly  and  att^^  I  was 
ocmaequenily  extremely  oarioua  to  become  acquainted  wi(k 
their  oeremoniea.  I  did  not  desist  until  I  had  freqneBth" 
naited  their  aohool,  had  asaisted  at  a  dronmeiBion  anda  wed-X 
ding,  and  had  fanned  a  notion  of  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernades. 
Sveiywhere  I  iraa  well  reoei^ed,  pleasantly  entertained,  and 
invited  to  come  i^ain ;  lor  they  were  persans  of  influence  by 
whom  I  had  been  either  introduced  tnr  recommended. 

Thus,  as  a  young  resident  in  a  large  city,  I  was  thrown 
about  firom  one  object  to  anolher,  and  honible  scenes  were 
not  wanting  in  tiie  midst  of  the  mimicipal  qinet  and  security. 
Sometimes  a  more  or  less  remote  fire  aroused  us  from  our 
domestic  peace,  sometimes  the  disooveiy  of  a  great  crime, 
with  its  inyestigation  and  punirfiment,  set  the  whole  city  in 
aa  uproar  for  many  wedss.  We  were  forced  to  be  witnesses  of 
different  executions ;  and  it  is  worth  remembeiing,  that  I  was 
also  once  present  at  the  burning  of  a  book.  Hie  publication  K 
was  a  fVench  comic  romance,  which  indeed  spared  the  state, 
bat  not  religion  and  manners.  There  was  really  something 
dreadful  in  seeing  punishment  inflicted  4»n  a  h&less  thing. 
Hie  packages  exploded  in  the  flre,  and  were  raked  asunder  by 
an  oyen-fork,  to  oe  brought  in  doeer  contact  with  the  flames. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  kindled  sheets  were  wafted  about 
in  the  air,  and  the  crowd  caught  at  them  with  eagerness.  Nor 
could  we  rest  imtil  we  had  hunted  up  a  copy,  while  not  a  fewK. 
managed  Hkewise  to  procure  the  forbidden  pleasure.  Nay 
if  it  had  been  done  to  give  the  author  publicity,  he  could  not 
himself  hare  made  a  more  effBctnal  provision. 

But  there  were  also  more  peaceable  induoenients  wfaidk 
took  me  about  in  eyery  part  of  the  city.  My  &ther  had 
eaxlj  accustomed  me  to  manage  for  him  his  little  affiurs  of 
bnamess.  He  charged  me  particidady  to  stir  up  <he  labourers 
wbom  he  set  to  work,  as  they  eommonly  kept  him  waiting 
longer  than  was  proper;  because  he  wimed  everything 
done  accurately,  and  was  used  ill  the  end  to  lower  the  prioe 
far  «  prompt  payment.  In  this  way,  I  gained  access  to  all 
Ae  workshops ;  and  as  it  was  natural  to  me  to  enter  into  the 
condition  of  odiers,  to  feel  every  tqiecies  of  hnman  existenc6| 
aad  ayrapathiae  in  it  with  pleuure,  these  commissions  wera 
to  ae  the  bceaaion  of  many  moat  ddightftd  hours,  and  I 
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learned  to  know  every  one's  method  of  proceeding,  and  wliat 
joj  and  sorrow,  what  advantages  and  hardships,  were  incident 
to  the  indispensable  conditions  of  this  or  that  mode  of  life. 
I  was  thus  brought  nearer  to  that  active  class  which  connects 
the  lower  and  upper  classes.  For,  if  on  the  one  side  stand 
those  who  are  employed  in  the  simple  and  rude  products,  and 
on  the  other  those  who  desire  to  enjoy  something  that  has 
been  already  worked  up;  the  manufacturer,  wi&  his  skill 
and  hand,  is  the  mediator  through  whom  the  other  two  receive 
oomething  from  each  other ;  each  is  enabled  to  gratify  his 
wishes  in  his  own  way.  The  household  economy  of  many 
crafts,  which  took  its  form  and  colour  from  the  occupation, 
was  likewise  an  object  of  my  quiet  attention ;  and  thus  was 
developed  and  strengthened  m  me  the  feeling  of  the  equality, 
if  not  of  all  men,  yet  of  all  human  conditions, — ^the  mere  fiict 
of  existence  seeming  to  me  the  main  point,  and  all  the  rest 
indifferent  and  accidental. 

As  my  father  did  not  readily  allow  himself  an  expense  which 
wouldbe  atoncecoii8umedinani«inentaryenjovment-«s  I  can 
scarcely  call  to  mind  that  we  ever  took  a  walk  together,  and 
spent  anything  in  a  place  of  amusement, — ^he  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  niggardly  in  procuzine  such  things  as  had  a 
good  external  appearance  in  addition  to  inward  value.  No 
one  could  desire  peace  more  than  he,  although  he  had  not  felt 
die  smallest  inconvenience  during  the  last  days  of  the  war. 
With  this  feeling,  he  had  promised  my  mother  a  gold  snuff- 
box, set  with  diamonds,  which  she  was  to  receive  as  soon  as 
peace  should  be  publicly  declared.  In  the  expectation  of  the 
nappy  event,  they  had  laboured  now  for  some  years  on  this 
present.  The  box,  which  was  tolerably  lai^,  had  been  exe- 
cuted in  Hanau,  for  my  &ther  was  on  good  terms  with 
the  gold-workers  there,  as  well  as  with  the  heads  of  the  sQk 
establishments.  Many  designs  were  made  for  it ;  the  cover 
was  adorned  by  a  basket  of  flowers,  over  which  hovered  a 
dove  with  the  olive-branch.  A  vacant  space  was  left  for  the 
jewds,  which  were  to  be  set  partly  in  the  dove  and  partiy  on 
the  spot  where  the  box  is  usually  opened.  The  jeweller  to 
whom  the  execution  and  the  requisite  stones  were  entrusted 
was  named  Lautensak,  and  was  a  brisk,  skilful  man,  who 
like  many  artists,  seldom  did  what  was  necessary,  but  usually 
works  of  caprioe,  which  gave  him  pleasure.    The  jewels  were 


Teiy  80<m  set,  in  the  shape  in  which  tiiiey  were  to  be  pot 
npon  the  box,  on  some  black  wax,  and  looked  yery  well ;  but 
they  would  not  come  off  to  be  transferred  to  tlie  gold.  In 
ihe  outset,  my  fitther  let  the  matter  rest;  but  as  the  hope 
of  peace  became  livelier,  and  finally  when  the  stipulationch^ 
particalarly  the  elevation  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  to  the 
Boman  throne— -seemed  more  precisely  known,  he  grew  more 
and  more  impatient,  and  I  had  to  go  several  times  a  week, 
nay,  at  last,  almost  daily,  to  visit  the  tardy  artist.  By  means 
of  my  imremitted  teazing  and  exhortation,  the  work  went  on, 
though  slowly  enough ;  for  as  it  was  of  that  kind  which  can 
be  taken  in  hand  or  laid  aside  at  wiU,  there  was  always 
something  by  which  it  was  thrust  out  of  the  way,  and  put 
aside. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  conduct,  however,  was  a  task  which 
the  artist  had  tmdertaken  on  his  own  accoimt.  Everybody 
knew  that  the  Emperor  Francis  cherished  a  strong  liking  for 
jewels,  and  especially  for  coloured  stones.  Lautouak  had  ex« 
pended  a  considerable  sum,  and  as  it  afterwards  turned  out 
larger  than  his  means,  on  such  gems,  out  of  which  he  had 
begun  to  shape  a  nosegay,  in  wbich  every  stone  was  to  be 
tastefully  disposed,  according  to  its  shape  and  colour,  and  the 
whole  form  a  work  of  art  worthy  to  stand  in  the  treasure- 
vaults  of  an  emperor.  He  had,  in  his  desultory  way,  laboured 
for  many  years  upon  it,  and  now  hastened — because  after  the 
hoped-for  peace  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  for  the  corona- 
tion of  his  son,  was  expected  in  Frankfor^to  complete  it 
and  finally  to  put  it  together.  My  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  such  things  he  used  very  dexterously  in  order 
to  distract  me  as  a  bearer  of  threats,  and  to  lead  me  away 
from  my  intention.  He  strove  to  impart  a  knowledge  en 
these  stones  to  me,  and  made  me  attentive  to  their  pro- 
perties and  value,  so  that  in  the  end  I  knew  his  whole 
bouquet  by  heart,  and  quite  as  well  as  he  could  have  demon- 
strated its  virtues  to  a  customer.  It  is  even  now  before  me, 
and  I  have  since  seen  more  costly,  but  not  more  graceful 
ipecimens  of  show  and  magnificence  in  this  sort.  He  pos- 
sessed, moreover,  a  pretty  collection  of  engravings,  and  other 
works  of  art,  with  whicui  he  liked  to  amuse  himself;  and 
I  passed  many  hours  with  him,  not  without  profit.  FhiaU^, 
wnen  the  Congress  of  Hubertsburg  was  finaUy  fixed,  he  did 
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far  my  sftke  mere  than  wee  due ;  and  tiie  de^e  and  flowoe 
eetuaUy  reacbed  my  modier^s  bande  on  the  hedydl  in  eelebim- 
tion  of  the  peaee. 

I  then  receiTed  abo  many  similar  commisgioos  to  ixree  on 
painters  with  respeet  to  pictures  which  had  been  ordfered. 
My.  fiEther  bad  confirmed  himself  in  the  notion — and  few  men 
were  free  froai  it— that  a  picture  painted  on  wood  was  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  one  that  was  merely  put  cm  canvas.  It  was 
therefore  bis  gresft  care  to  possess  good  oak  boards,  of  erery 
shape,  because  he  well  knew  that  just  on  this  important  point 
tbe  more  careless  artists  trusted  to  the  joiners.  The  oldest  plaliks 
were  bunted  up,  the  joiners  were  obliged  to  go  accurately  to 
work  with  gluing,  painting,  and  arranging,  and  tbey  were 
then  kept  for  years  in  an  upper  room,  where  they  could  be 
sufficiently  dried.  A  precious  board  of  this  kind  was  intrusted 
to  the  painter  JiTNKZB,  who  was  to  rejwesent  on  it  an  orna- 
mental flower-pot,  with  the  most  important  flowers  drawn 
after  nature  in  bis  artistie  and  elegant  manner.  It  was  just 
about  the  spring-time,  and  I  did  not  feil  to  take  him  several 
times  a  week  the  most  beautiful  flowers  that  fell  in  my  way» 
whidi  he  immediately  put  in,  and  by  d^rees  composed  the 
whole  out  of  these  elements  with  the  utmost  care  and  fidelity. 
On  one  occasion  I  had  caught  a  mouse,  which  I  took  to  him, 
and  which  he  desired  to  copy  as  a  very  pretty  animal ;  nay, 
really  represented  it,  as  aoenrately  as  possible,  gnawing  an  ear 
of  com  at  the  foot  of  the  flower-pot.  Many  sueh  inoflbn- 
sive  natural  objects,  such  as  butterflies  and  chafers,  were 
brou^t  in  and  represented,  so  that  finally,  as  fer  as  imitation 
and  execution  were  conoemed,  a  hig^y  valuable  picture  was 
put  together. 

Hence  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  when  the  good  man 
formally  dedared  one  day,  whea  the  work  was  just  about  to 
be  deHvered,  that  the  picture  no  looser  pleased  him, — since, 
while  it  had  turned  out  quite  well  m  its  details,  it  was  not 
well  composed  as  a  whole,  because  it  had  been  produced  in 
this  gradual  manner;  and  he  had  perpetrated  a  blunder  in 
the  outset,  in  not  at  least  devising  a  general  plan  for  light  and 
shade,  as  well  as  for  colour,  accormi^  to  which  the  single 
dowers  might  have  been  arranged.  He  examined  with  ma 
the  minutest  parts  of  the  picture,  which  had  arisen  before  my 
eyes  daring  a  half  year,  and  had  in  macny  respects  pleased  me. 
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aad  managed  to  convince  me  perfecdy,  much  to  mj  regni. 
Etch  the  copy  of  the  mouse  he  legarded  aa  a  miateke ;  lor 
many  peiaona,  he  said,  have  a  sort  of  hoiiror  of  soeh  animafay 
and  they  should  not  he  introduced  where  the  ohject  is  to 
excite  pleasure.  As  it  conononly  ha^^peaa  with  those  who 
are  cured  of  a  prejudice,  and  imagine  ihemadves  much  move 
knowing  than  they  were  hefore,  I  now  had  a  real  contempt 
tor  this  work  of  art,  and  agreed  peifectly  with  the  artist  when. 
he  caused  to  be  prepared  another  taUet  of  tiie  seme  size,  oa 
which,  according  to  hia  taste,  he  painted  a  better  formed  T^ad 
and  a  more  artistically  arranged  nosegay,  and  also  managed 
to  select  and  distxibutiB  the  lil^  living  accessories  in  an  oma- 
mental  and  agreeable  way.  This  tablet  also  he  painted  wiib^ 
the  greatest  care,  though  altogether  alter  the  former  copied 
one,  or  from  memory,  which,  through  a  very  long  and  assi- 
duous practice,  came  to  his  aid.  Both  paintings  were  now 
ready,  and  we  were  thoroughly  delighted  with  the  last,  which 
was  certainly  the  more  artistic  and  striking  of  the  two.  My 
fiither  was  surprised  with  two  picturea  instead  of  one,  and  to 
him  the  choice  was  left  He  apju^ored  of  our  opinion,  and  of 
the  reasons  lor  it,  and  especially  of  our  gpod-wiU  and  activity; 
but,  after  considering  both  pictures  some  days,  decided  in 
&TOur  of  the  first,  without  saying  much  about  the  motiyes  <^ 
his  choice.  The  artist,  in  an  ill-humour,  took  back  his  second 
well-meant  picture,  and  could  not  retrain  from  the  remark  that 
the  good  oaken  taUet  on  which  the  first  was  painted  had  cer* 
tainly  its  effect  on  my  Other's  decision. 

Now  I  am  again  speaking  of  painting,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
lai^  establishment,  where  I  passed  mudi  time,  because  both 
it  and  its  managers  especially  attracted  me.  It  was  the  great 
oil-doth  &ctory  which  the  painter  Nothnaosl  had  erected ; 
an  expert  artist,  but  one  who  by  his  mode  of  thought  inclined 
more  to  manufacture  than  to  art.  In  a  very  huge  space  of 
courts  and  gardens,  all  sorts  of  oil-cloths  were  made,  from  the 
coarsest  that  are  spread  with  a  trowel,  and  used  for  baggage* 
wagons  and  similar  purposes,  and  the  carpets  impressed  with 
fifi;ures,  to  the  finer  and  the  finest,  on  which  ^ometimea 
Chinese  and  grotesque,  sometimes  natural  flowers,  sometimes 
figures,  sometimes  landscapes  were  represented  by  the  pencils 
of  accomplished  workmen.  This  multiplicity,  to  which  there 
was  no  end,  amused  me  yastly.    The  occupation  oi  so  maoy 
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men,  fiom  ihe  commonest  labomr  to  that  in  which  a  oertaut 
artistic  worth  could  not  be  denied,  was  to  me  extremely  attrac- 
tive. I  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  multitude  of  younger 
and  older  men,  working  in  several  rooms  one  behind  toe  other, 
and  occasionally  lent  a  hand  myself.  The  sale  of  these  com« 
modities  was  extraordinarily  brisk.  Whoever  at  that  time 
was  building  or  furnishing  a  house,  wished  to  provide  for 
his  lifetime,  and  this  oil-doth  carpeting  was  certainly  quite 
indestructible.  Nothnaeel  had  enough  to  do  in  managing 
the  whole,  and  sat  in  his  office  surrounded  by  factors  and 
elerks.  The  remainder  of  his  time  he  employed  in  his  collection. 
of  works  of  art,  consisting  chiefly  of  engravings,  in  which,  as 
well  as  in  the  pictures  he  possessed,  he  traded  occasionally. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  acquired  a  taste  for  etching ;  he 
etched  a  variety  of  plates,  and  prosecuted  this  branch  of  art 
even  into  his  latest  years. 

As  his  dwelline  lay  near  the  Eschenheim  gate,  my  way 
when  I  had  visited  him  led  me  out  of  the  city  to  some  pieces 
of  ground  which  my  fitther  owned  beyond  the  gates.  One  was 
a  huge  orchard,  the  soil  of  which  was  used  as  a  meadow,  and 
in  which  my  fiither  carefully  attended  the  transplanting  oi 
trees,  and  whatever  else  pertamed  to  their  preservation,  though 
the  groimd  itself  was  leased.  Still  more  occupation  was  rar- 
nished  by  a  very  well-preserved  vineyard  beyond  the  Fried- 
berg  gate,  where  between  the  rows  of  vines,  tows  of  asparagus 
were  planted  and  tended  with  great  care.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  in  the  fine  season  in  which  my  father  did  not  go  there, 
and  as  on  these  occasions  we  might  generally  accompany  him^ 
we  were  provided  with  joy  and  delight  from  the  earliest  pro- 
ductions of  spring  to  the  last  of  autumn.  We  also  learned 
to  occupy  ourselves  with  gardening  matters,  Vhich,  as  they 
were  repeated  every  year,  became  in  the  end  perfectly  known 
and  familiar  to  us.  But  after  the  manifold  fruits  of  summer 
and  autumn,  the  vintage  at  last  was  the  most  lively  and  the 
most  desirable :  nay,  there  is  no  question  that  as  wine  gives 
a  freer  character  to  the  very  places  and  districts  where  it  is 
grown  and  drunk,  so  also  do  these  vintage-days,  while  they 
close  summer  and  at  the  same  time  open  the  winter,  diffuse 
an  incredible  cheerfulness.  Joy  and  jubilation  pervade  a 
whole  district.  In  the  daytime,  huzzas  and  shoutings  are 
heard  from  eveiy  end  and  comer,  and  at  night  rockets  and 
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fire-balls,  now  here,  now  there,  annoimce  that  the  people, 
everywhere  awake  and  Hvely,  would  willingly  make  this  festi- 
val last  as  long  as  possible.  The  subsequent  labour  at  the 
wine-press,  and  during  the  fermentation  in  the  cellar,  gave  us 
also  a  cheerful  employment  at  home,  and  thus  we  ordinarily 
reached  winter  widiout  being  properly  avrare  of  it 

These  rural  possessions  delighted  us  so  much  the  more  in 
the  spring  of  1763,  as  the  15th  of  February  in  that  year  was 
oelebrated  as  a  festival  day,  on  account  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  Hubertsberg  peace,  imder  the  happy  results  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  my  life  was  to  flow  away.  But  before  I  go 
further,  I  think  I  am  boimd  to  mention  some  men  who  exerted 
an  important  influence  on  my  youth. 

YoK  Olenschi^oee,  a  member  of  the  Frauenstein  family, 
a  Schofl*,  and  son-in-law  of  the  above-mentioned  Dr.  Orth,  a 
handsome,  comfortable,  sanguine  man.  In  his  official  holiday 
costume  he  could  well  have  personated  the  most  important 
French  prelate.  After  his  academical  course,  he  had  em- 
ployed himself  in  political  and  state  af^rs,  and  directed  even 
his  travels  to  that  end.  He  greatly  esteemed  me,  and  oft^i^ 
conversed  with  me  on  matters  which  chiefly  interested  him. 
I  was  with  him  when  he  wrote  his  lUuatratwn  of  the  Golden 
Bull;  when  he  managed  to  explain  to  me  very  clearly  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  that  document.  My  imagination  was 
led  back  by  it  to  those  wild  and  unquiet  times,  so  that  I  could 
not  forbear  representing  what  he  relate^  historically,  as  if  it 
were  present,  by  pictures  of  characters  and  circimistances, 
and  often  by  mimicry.  In  this  he  took  great  delight,  and  by 
his  applause  excited  me  to  repetition. 

I  had  from  childhood  the  singular  habit  of  alwajrs  learning 
by  heart  the  beginnings  of  books,  and  the  divisions  of  a  work, 
first  of  the  five  oooks  of  Moses,  and  then  of  the  JEneid  and 
Ovid*s  Metamorphoses,  I  now  did  the  same  thing  with  the 
Oolden  Bull,  and  often  provoked  my  patron  to  a  smile,  when 
I  quite  seriously  and  imexpectedly  exclaimed, "  Omne  regnum 
in  se  divisum  desohbitur ;  nam  principes  ejus  facti  sunt  socii 
Jurum"*  llie  knowing  man  shook  his  head,  smiling,  and 
said  doubtingly,  '^  "What  times  those  must  have  been,  when 

*  Every  kin^om  divided  against  itself  shall  be  brought  to  desola- 
tioD ;  for  the  princes  thereof  have  become  the  associates  of  robben^— 
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at  a  grand  Diet,  tho  Emperor  had  sach  'words  published  ia 
the  &oe  of  his  princes !  *' 

There  was  a  great  charm  in  Von  Olenschlaeer's  society.  He 
leceiyed  little  company,  but  was  strongly  mclined  to  intel- 
lectual amusement,  and  induced  us  young  people  from  time 
to  time  to  perform  a  play;  for  such  exercises  were  deemed 
particularly  useful  to  ihe  young.  We  gave  the  Cjlwtb  of 
Schlegcl,  in  which  the  port  of  tiie  king  was  assigned  to  me, 
Elfrida  to  my  sister,  and  Ulfo  to  the  younger  son  of  the  family. 
We  then  ventured  on  the  Britannicus,*  for,  besides  our  dra- 
matic talents,  we  were  to  bring  the  language  into  practice.  I 
took  Nero,  my  sister,  Agrippina,  and  the  younger  son,  Britan- 
nicus.  We  were  more  praised  than  we  deserved,  and  fimcied 
that  we  had  done  it  even  beyond  Ihe  amount  of  praise.  Thus 
I  stood  on  the  best  terms  with  this  family,  and  have  been 
indebted  to  them  for  many  pleasures  and  a  speedier  develop- 
ment. 

VoN  Reikeck,  of  an  old  patrician  fiimily,  able,  honest,  but 
stubborn,  a  meagre,  swarthy  man,  whom  I  never  saw.  smile. 
The  misfortune  befell  him  that  his  only  daughter  was  carried 
off  by  a  friend  of  the  fiunily.  He  pursued  his  son-in-law  with 
the  most  vehement  prosecution;  and  because  Ihe  tribunals, 
with  their  formality,  were  neither  speedy  nor  sharp  enough  to 
gratify  his  desire  of  vengeance,  he  fell  out  with  them ;  and 
tiiere  arose  quarrel  on  quarrel,  suit  on  suit.  He  retired  com- 
pletely into  his  own  house  and  its  adjacent  garden,  lived  in  a 
spacious  but  melancholy  lower-room,  into  which  for  many 
years  no  brush  of  a  whitewasher,  and  perhaps  scarcely  the  broom 
of  a  maid-servant,  had  found  its  way.  Me  he  could  readily 
endure,  and  he  had  especially  commended  to  me  his  younger 
son.  He  many  times  asked  his  oldest  friends,  who  knew  how 
to  humour  him,  his  men  of  business  and  agents,  to  dine  with 
him,  and  on  these  occasions  never  omitted  inviting  me.  There 
was  good  eating  and  better  drinking  at  his  house.  But  a  large 
stove,  that  let  out  the  smoke  from  many  cracks,  caused  the 
greatest  pain  to  his  guests.  One  of  the  most  intimate  of  these 
once  ventured  to  remark  upon  this,  by  asking  the  host  whether 
he  could  put  up  with  such  an  inconvenience  all  the  winter.  He 
answered,  like  a  second  Timon  or  Heautontimoroumenos : 
**  Would  to  God  this  was  the  greatest  evil  of  those  which  tormeiit 

*  Racine's  tragedy. — Dram, 
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P'  It  was  long  before  he  aDowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
to  aee  his  daughter  and  grandson.  The  son-in-law  never  again 
dared  to  come  into  his  presence. 

On  this  excellent  but  unfortunate  man  my  visits  had  a  verj 
&Tourable  cffisct ;  for  while  he  liked  to  converse  with  me,  and 
paorticularlj  instructed  me  on  world  and  state  aflbirs,  he  seemed 
to  feel  himself  relieved  and  cheered.  The  few  old  Mends  who 
still  gathered  round  him,  often,  therefore,  made  use  of  me 
when  they  wished  to  soften  his  peevish  humour,  and  persuade 
him  to  any  diversion.  He  now  really  rode  out  with  us  many 
times,  and  again  contemplated  the  eoiu^try,  on  which  he  had 
not  cast  an  eye  for  so  many  years.  He  called  to  mind  the  old 
landowners,  vad  told  stories  of  their  characters  and  actions,  in 
which  he  showed  himself  always  severe,  but  often  cheerful  and 
witty.  We  now  tried  also  to  bring  him  again  among  other 
men,  which,  however,  nearly  turned  out  badly. 

Al)ont  the  same  age,  if  mdeed  not  older,  was  one  Hebe 
Voir  Maxafbbt,  a  rich  man,  who  possessed  a  very  handsome 
house  by  the  Horse-market,  and  derived  a  good  income  from 
salt-pits.  He  also  lived  quite  secluded :  but  in  summer  he 
was  a  great  deal  in  his  garden,  near  the  Bockenheim  gate, 
where  he  watched  and  tended  a  very  fine  plot  of  pinks. 

Von  Beineck  was  likewise  an  amateur  of  pinks ;  the  season 
of  flowering  had  come,  and  suggestions  were  made  as  to 
whether  these  two  could  not  visit  each  other.  We  introduced 
the  matter,  and  persisted  in  it,  till  at  last  Von  Reineck  resolved 
to  go  out  with  us  one  Sunday  afternoon.  The  greeting  of  the 
two  old  gentlemen  was  very  laconic,  indeed,  almost  panto- 
mimic, and  they  walked  up  and  down  by  the  long  pink  frames 
with  true  diplomatic  strides.  The  display  was  really  extraor- 
dinarily beautiful,  and  the  particular  forms  and  colours  of  the 
different  flowers,  the  advantages  of  one  over  the  other,  and 
their  rarity,  gave  at  last  occasion  to  a  sort  of  conversation, 
which  appeared  to  get  quite  friendly ;  at  which  we  others 
rgoiced  the  more  because  we  saw  the  most  precious  old 
Khine  wine  in  cut  decanters,  fine  fruits,  and  other  good  things- 
spread  upon  a  table  in  a  neighbouring  bower.  But  these,  alas » 
we  were  not  to  enjoy.  For  Von  Bemeck  unfortunately  saw  a 
veiy  fine  pink  with  its  head  somewhat  hanging  down;  he 
therefore  took  the  stalk  near  the  calyx  very  cautiously  between 
his  fore  and  middle  fingers,  and  lifted  the  flower  so  that  he 

k2 
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coiild  well  inspect  it.  But  eren  this  gentle  handling  vexed 
the  owner.  Von  Malapert  courteously,  indeed,  but  stiffly 
enough,  and  somewhat  self-complacently,  reminded  him  of 
the  Oculis^  nbn  manihus,*  Von  Eeineck  had  already  let  go  the 
flower,  but  at  once  took  fire  at  the  words,  and  said  in  his 
usual  dry,  earnest  manner,  that  it  was  quite  consistent  with 
an  amateur  to  touch  and  examine  them  in  such  a  manner. 
Whereupon  he  repeated  the  act,  and  took  the  flower  again 
between  his  fingers.  The  friends  of  both  parties — for  Von 
Malapert  also  had  one  present — ^were  now  in  the  greatest  per- 
plexity. They  set  one  hare  to  catch  another  (tibat  was  our 
proverbial  expression,  when  a  conversation  was  to  be  inter- 
rupted, and  turned  to  anotilier  subject),  but  it  would  not  do ; 
the  old  gentleman  had  become  quite  silent,  and  we  feared  every 
moment  that  Von  Reineck  would  repeat  the  act,  when  it  would 
be  all  over  with  us.  The  two  friends  kept  their  principals 
apart  by  occup3dng  them,  now  here,  now  there,  and  at  last  we 
found  it  most  expedient  to  make  preparation  for  departure. 
Thus,  alas !  we  were  forced  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  inviting 
side-board,  yet  unenjoyed. 
HoFBATH  HuiSGEN,  not  bom  in  Frankfort,  of  the  reformedf 
yt  religion,  and  therefore  incapable  of  public  office,  including  the 
profession  of  advocate,  wluch,  however,  because  much  con- 
fidence was  placed  in  him  as  an  excellent  jurist,  he  managed 
to  exercise  quietly,  both  in  the  Frankfort  and  the  imperial 
courts,  imder  assumed  signatures,  was  already  sixty  years 
old  when  I  took  writing  lessons  with  his  son,  and  so  came 
into  his  house.  His  figure  was  tall  without  being  thin,  and 
broad  without  corpidency.  You  could  not  look,  for  the 
first  time,  on  his  face,  which  was  not  only  disfigured  by  small- 
pox, but  deprived  of  an  eye,  without  apprehension.  He  always 
wore  on  his  bald  head  a  perfectly  white  bell-shaped  cap,  tied 
at  the  top  with  a  ribbon.  His  morning-gowns,  of  calamanco  or 
damask,  were  always  very  clean.  He  dwelt  in  a  very  cheer- 
ful suite  of  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  by  the  AlUe,  and  the 
neatness  of  everything  about  him  corresponded  with  this  cheer- 
fulness. The  perfect  arrangement  of  his  papers,  books,  and 
maps,  produced  a  favourable  impression.     His  son  Heinrich 

*  Ejes,  not  handB. — TYaru. 

t  That  is  to  say,  he  was  a  Calyinist,  as  distingaiahed  from  a  Lutheran. 
— TVow. 
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Sebastiaii,  afterwards  known  by  yarious  writings  on  Art,  gave 
little  promise  in  his  youth.  Good-natured  but  dull,  not  rude 
bat  blunt,  and  without  any  special  liking  for  instruction,  he 
rather  sought  to  avoid  the  presence  of  his  fitther,  as  he  could 
get  all  he  wanted  firom  his  mother.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  grew 
more  and  more  intimate  with  the  old  man,  the  more  I  knew 
of  him.  As  he  attended  only  to  important  cases,  he  had  time 
enough  to  occupy  and  amuse  himself  in  another  manner.  I 
had  not  long  frequented  his  house,  and  heard  his  doctrines, 
than  I  could  well  perceive  that  he  stood  in  opposition  to  God 
and  the  world.  One  of  his  favourite  books  was  Agrippa  de 
VanUate  Scientiarum^  which  he  especially  commended  to  me, 
and  so  set  my  young  brains  in  a  considerable  whirl  for  a  long 
time.  In  l^e  happmess  of  youth  I  was  inclined  to  a  sort  of 
optimism,  and  had  again  pretty  well  reconciled  myself  with 
God  or  the  Gods ;  for  the  experience  of  a  series  of  years  had 
tai^ht  me  that  diere  was  much  to  coimterbalance  e>al,  that 
one  can  well  recover  from,  misfortune,  and  may  be  saved  from 
dangers  without  always  going  about  breaking  one's  neck.  I 
looked  with  tolerance,  too»  on  what  men  did  and  pursued,  and 
found  many  things  worthy  of  praise  which  my  old  gentleman 
could  not  by  any  means  abide.  Indeed,  once  when  he  had 
dLetched  the  world  to  me,  rather  from  the  distorted  side,  I 
observed  from  his  appearance  that  he  meant  to  close  the  game 
with  an  important  trump-card.  He  shut  tight  his  blind  left 
eye,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  in  such  cases,  looked  sharp  out  of 
the  other,  and  said  in  a  nasal  voice,  "  Even  in  God  I  discover 
defects." 

My  Timonic  mentor  was  also  a  mathematician,  but  his  prac- 
tical turn  drove  him  to  mechanics,  though  he  did  not  work 
himself.  A  clock,  wonderful  indeed  in  those  days,  which  indi- 
cated not  only  the  days  and  hours,  but  the  motions  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  he  caused  to  be  made  according  to  his  own  plan. 
On  Sunday,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  always  wound 
it  up  himself,  which  he  coidd  do  the  more  regularly,  as  he  never 
went  to  church.  I  never  saw  company  nor  guests  at  his  house ; 
and  only  twice  in  ten  years  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  him 
dressed  and  out  of  doors. 

My  various  conversations  with  these  men  were  not  insignifi- 
cant, and  each  of  them  influenced  me  in  his  own  way.  From 
every  one  I  had  as  much  attention  as  his  own  children,  if  not 
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more,  and  each  strode  to  increase  his  delight  in  me  as  in  abe- 
loTed  son,  while  he  aspired  to  mould  me  into  his  moral  counter- 
part. Olenschlager  would  have  made  me  a  courtier.  Von  Rei- 
Heck  a  diplomatic  man  of  business ;  both,  the  latter  particularlj, 
sought  to  disgust  me  with  poetry  and  authorship.  Huisgen 
willed  me  to  be  a  Timon  after  his  fhshinn,  but,  at  the  same 
1  time,  an  able  juris-oonsult ;  a  necessary  profession,  as  he 
I  thought,  with  which  one  could  in  a  regular  manner  defSend 
oneself  and  friends  against  the  rabble  of  mankind,  succour  the 
oppressed,  and  above  all,  pay  off  a  rogue ;  though  the  last  is 
neither  especially  practicable  nor  advisable. 

But  if  I  liked  to  be  at  the  side  of  these  men  to  profit  by  their 
counsels  and  directions,  younger  persons,  only  a  little  older 
than  myself,  roused  me  to  immediate  emulation.  I  name  here 
before  all  others,  the  brothers  Sohlosseb  and  Gbibsbaoh. 
But,  as  I  came  subsequently  into  a  mora  intimate  connexion 
with  these,  which  lasted  for  many  years  uninterruptedly,  I  will 
only  say  for  the  present,  that  they  were  then  praised  as  being 
distinguished  in  languages  and  ouier  studies  which  opened  the 
academical  course,  and  held  up  as  models,  and  that  everybody 
cherished  the  certain  expectation  that  they  would  once  do 
something  uncommon  in  church  and  state. 

With  respect  to  myself,  I  also  had  it  in  my  mind  to  produce 
something  extraordinary,  but  in  what  it  was  to  consist  was  not 
clear.  But  as  we  are  apt  to  think  rather  upon  the  reward 
which  may  be  received  than  upon  the  merit  which  is  to  be 
\  acquired,  so,  I  do  not  deny,  that  if  I  thought  of  a  desirable 
^  piece  of  good  fortune,  it  appeared  to  me  most  fascinating  in 
the  shape  of  that  laurel  garland  which  is  woven  to  adorn  the 
poet. 
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Btbbt  bird  has  its  deooy,  and  evexy  man  is  led  and  misled  in    \  ' 
a  way  peculiar  to  himself.     Nature,  educati<m,  circumstances,  .  y" 
and  habit  kept  me  apart  fix>m  all  that  was  rude ;  and  thoug^^  ^ 
I  (^len  came  into  contact  with  the  lower  classes  of  people,  par- 
ticularly mechanics,  no  close  connexion  grew  out  of  it.     I  had 
indeed  boldness  enough  to  undertake  something  uncommon 
and  perhaps  dangerous,  and  many  times  felt  disposed  to  do 
so ;  but  I  was  without  the  handle  by  which  to  grasp  and 
hold  it. 

Meanwhile  I  was  quite  unexpectedly  involTed  in  an  a£GEdr 
wbich  brought  me  near  to  a  great  hazard,  and  at  least  for  a 
long  time  into  perplexity  and  distress.  The  good  ixrcTOB  on 
which  I  before  stood  with  the  boy  whom  I  have  already  named 
Pylades  was  maintained  up  to  the  time  of  my  youdi.  We 
indeed  saw  each  other  less  often,  because  our  parents  did  not 
stand  on  the  best  footing  with  each  other ;  but  when  we  did 
meet,  the  old  raptures  of  friendship  broke  out  immediately. 
Once  we  met  in  the  alleys  which  offer  a  very  agreeable  walk 
between  the  outer  and  inner  gate  of  Saint  Gallus.  We  had 
aearcely  returned  greetings,  t^m  he  said  to  me,  "  I  hold  to 
the  same  opinion  as  ever  about  your  verses.  Those  which 
you  recently  communicated  to  me,  I  read  aloud  to  some  plea- 
sant companions,  and  not  one  of  them  will  believe  that  you 
have  made  them.*'  "  Let  it  pass,"  I  answered ;  ^*  we  will 
make  them  and  enioy  them,  and  the  others  may  think  and 
fli^  of  them  what  they  please." 

**  There  comes  the  unbeliever  now,"  added  my  friend. 
«« We  will  not  speak  of  it,"  I  replied;  ''what  is  the  use  of  it? 
one  cannot  convert  them."  ''  By  no  means,"  said  my  friend; 
^  I  cannot  let  the  affiur  pass  off  in  this  way." 

After  a  short  and  indifferent  conversation,  my  young  com- 
nde,  who  was  but  too  well  diiqx>sed  towards  me,  cotud  not 
the  matter  to  drop,  without  saying  to  the  other,  with 
resentment,  *'  Here  is  my  friend  w£d  made  those  pretCj 
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Terses,  for  which  you  will  not  g4re  him  credit ! "  "  He  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  offended  at  that,"  answered  the  other, ''  for  we  do 
him  an  honour  when  we  suppose  that  more  learning  is  required 
to  make  such  verses  than  one  of  his  years  can  possess."  I  re- 
plied with  something  indifferent;  but  my  friend  continued, 
**  It  will  not  cost  much  labour  to  convince  you.  Give  him 
y^  any  theme,  and  he  will  make  you  a  poem  on  the  spot." 
I  assented,  we  were  agreed,  and  the  other  asked  me  whether 
I  would  venture  to  compose  a  pretty  love-letter  in  rhyme, 
which  a  modest  yoimg  woman  might  be  supposed  to  write  to 
a  young  man,  to  declare  her  inclination.  '*  Nothing  is  easier 
than  that,"  I  answered,  **  if  I  only  had  writing  materials." 
He  pulled  out  his  pocket  almanac,  in  which  there  were  a  great 
many  blank  leaves,  and  I  sat  down  upon  a  bench  to  write. 
They  walked  about  in  the  meanwhile,  but  always  kept  me  in 
sight.  I  immediately  brought  the  required  situation  before 
my  mind,  and  thought  how  agreeable  it  must  be  if  some  pretty 
girl  were  really  attached  to  me,  and  would  reveal  her  senti- 
ments to  me,  either  in  prose  or  verse.  I  therefore  began  my 
declaration  with  delight,  and  in  a  little  while  executed  it  in  a 
flowing  measure,  between  doggerel  and  madrigal,  with  the 
greatest  possible  ndiveti^  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  sceptic 
was  overcome  with  admiration,  and  my  friend  with  delight. 
The  request  of  the  former  to  possess  the  poem  I  could -the  less 
refuse,  as  it  was  written  in  his  almanac ;  and  I  willingly  saw 
the  documentary  evidence  of  my  capabilities  in  his  hands. 
He  departed  with  many  assurances  of  admiration  and  respect, 
and  wished  for  nothing  more  than  that  we  should  often  meet; 
so  we  settled  soon  to  go  together  into  the  coimtiy. 

Our  party  actually  took  place,  and  was  joined  by  several 
more  young  people  of  the  same  rank.  They  were  men  of  the 
middle,  or,  if  you  please,  of  the  lower  class,  who  were  not 
wanting  in  brains,  and  who  moreover,  as  they  had  gone  through 
school,  were  possessed  of  various  knowledge  and  a  certain 
degree  of  culture.  In  a  large,  rich  city  there  are  many  modes 
of  gaining  a  livelihood.  These  got  on  by  copying  for  the 
lawyers,  and  by  advancing  the  children  of  the  lower  order 
more  than  is  usual  in  common  schools.  With  grown-up 
children,  who  were  about  to  be  confirmed,  they  went  through 
the  religious  courses ;  then,  again,  they  assisted  &ctors  and 
merchants  in  some  way,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  enjoy  them* 
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selves  frugally  in  the  eveninp,  and  particularlj  on  Sundays 
and  festiyab.  ^ 

On  the  way  there,  while  they  highly  extolled  my  lovci 
letter,  they  confessed  to  me  that  they  had  made  a  very  merry 
use  of  it,  viz. — ^that  it  had  been  copied  in  a  feigned  hand, 
and,  with  a  few  pertinent  allusions,  had  been  sent  to  a  con- 
ceited young  man,  who  was  now  firmly  persuaded  that  a  kdy 
to  whom  he  had  paid  distant  court  was  excessively  enamoured 
of  him,  and  sought  an  opportunity  for  closer  acquaintance. 
They  at  the  same  time  told  me  in  confidence,  that  he  desired 
nothing  more  now  than  to  be  able  to  answer  her  in  verse ;  but 
that  neither  he  nor  they  were  skilful  enough,  so  that  they 
earnestly  solicited  me  to  compose  the  much-desired  reply. 

Mystifications  are  and  will  continue  to  be  an  amusement 
for  idle  people,  whether  more  or  less  ingenious.  A  venial 
wickedness,  a  self-complacent  malice,  is  an  enjoyment  for 
those  who  have  neither  resources  in  themselves  nor  a  whole- 
some external  activity.  No  age  is  quite  exempt  from  such 
pruriences.  We  had  often  tricked  each  other  in  our  childish 
years ;  many  sports  turn  upon  mystification  and  trick.  The 
present  jest  did  not  seem  to  me  to  go  further ;  I  gave  my  con- 
sent. They  imparted  to  me  many  particulars  which  the  letter 
ought  to  contain,  and  we  brought  it  home  already  finished. 

A  little  while  afterwards  I  was  urgently  invited,  through 
my  friend,  to  take  part  in  one  of  the  evening  feasts  of  that 
society.  The  lover,  he  said,  was  vnlling  to  bear  the  expense 
on  this  occasion,  and  desired  expressly  to  thank  the  Mend 
who  had  shown  himself  so  excellent  a  poetical  secretary. 

We  came  together  late  enough,  the  meal  was  most  frugal,  the 
wine  drinkable :  while  as  for  the  conversation,  it  turned  almost 
entirely  on  jokes  upon  the  young  man,  who  was  present,  and 
certainly  not  very  bright,  and  who,  after  repeated  readings  of 
the  letter,  almost  believed  that  he  had  written  it  himself. 

My  natural  good-nature  would  not  allow  me  to  take  much 
pleasure  in  such  a  malicious  deception,  and  the  repetition  of 
the  same  subject  soon  disgusted  me.  I  should  certainly  have 
passed  a  tedious  evening,  if  an  unexpected  apparition  had  not 
revived  me.  On  our  arrival  the  table  had  already  been  neatly 
and  orderly  covered,  and  sufficient  wine  had  been  put  on; 
we  sat  down  and  remained  alone,  without  requiring  further 
service.    As  there  was,  however,  a  want  of  wine  at  last,  one 
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of  them  called  for  the  maid ;  but  instead  of  the  maid  there 
came  in  a  girl  of  micommon,  and,  when  one  saw  her  with  all 
aromid  her,  of  incredible  beauty.     ''  What  do  you  desire  ?  *' 
she  asked,  after  having  cordiaUj  wished  us  a  good  evening ; 
"the  maid  is  ill  in  bed.     Can  I  serve  you?"     "The  wine  is 
eat,"  said  one ;  "  if  you  would  fetch  us  a  few  bottles,  it  would 
^i^  be  very  kind."     "  Do  it,  Gretchen,"*  said  another,  "  it  is  but 
*    a  cat's  leap  from  here."     "  Why  not  ? "  she  answered,  and 
taking  a  few  empty  bottles  from  tiie  table,  she  hastened  out. 
Her  form,  as  seen  from  behind,  was  almost  more  elegant. 
The  Htde  cap  sat  so  neatly  upon  her  litde  head,  which  a 
slender  throat  united  very  gracefully  to  her  neck  and  shoul- 
ders.   Everything  about  her  seemeid  choice,  and  one  could 
survey  her  whole  form  the  more  at  ease,  as  one's  attention 
was  no  more  exclusively  attracted  and  fettered  by  the  quiet, 
honest  eyes  and  lovely  mouth.    I  reproved  my  comrades  for 
sending  the  girl  out  idone  at  night,  but  they  only  laughed  at 
me,  and  I  was  soon  consoled  by  her  return,  as  the  pubUcan 
lived  only  just  across  the  way.     "  Sit  down  with  us,  in  re- 
tom,"  said  one.     She  did  so;  but,  alas,  she  did  not  come 
near  me.     She  drank  a  glass  to  our  health,  and  speedily 
departed,  advising  us  not  to  stay  very  long  together,  and  not 
to  be  so  noisy,  as  her  mother  was  just  going  to  bed.     It 
was  not,  however,  her  own  mother,  but  me  mother  of  our 
hosts. 

The  form  of  that  girl  followed  me  from  that  moment  on  every 
path ;  it  was  the  first  durable  impression  which  a  female  being 
had  made  upon  me ;  and  as  I  could  find  no  pretext  to  sec  her 
at  home,  and  would  not  seek  one,  I  went  to  church  for  love  of 
y  her,  and  had  soon  traced  out  where  she  sat.  Thus,  during 
the  long  Protestant  service,  I  gazed  my  fill  at  her.  When 
the  congregation  left  the  church  I  did  not  venture  to  accost 
her,  much  less  to  accompany  her,  and  was  perfectly  delighted 
if  she  seemed  to  have  remarked  me  and  to  have  returned  my 
greeting  with  a  nod.  Yet  I  was  not  long  denied  the  happiness 
of  approaching  her.  They  had  persuaded  the  lover,  whose 
poetical  secretary  I  had  been,  that  the  letter  written  in  his 
name  had  been  actually  despatched  to  the  lady,  and  had 
strained  to  the  utmost  his  expectations  that  an  answer  must 
soon  come.  This,  also,  I  was  to  write,  and  the  waggish  comp 
*  The  dinmnithre  of  Margaret.— TVtnw. 
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pnajr  entreated  me  eainestly,  through  Pylades,  to  exert  all  my 
wit  and  employ  all  my  art,  in  order  that  this  piece  might  be 
quite  elegant  and  perfect 

In  the  hope  of  again  seeing  my  jGur  one,  I  went  immediately 
to  work,  and  thought  of  everything  that  would  be  in  the  high- 
est degree  pleasing  if  Gretchen  were  writing  it  to  me.     I 
imagined  I  had  written  out  everything  bo  completely  from  her 
foim,  her  nature,  her  manner,  and  her  mind,  that  I  could  not 
lefrain  from  wishing  that  it  were  so  in  reality,  and  lost  myself 
in  rapture  at  the  mere  thought  that  somethmg  similar  could 
be  sent  from  her  to  me.     Thus  I  mystified  myself,  while  I 
intended  to  impose  upon  anoth^ ;  and  much  joy  and  much 
trouble  was  yet  to  arise  out  of  the  affiur.     When  I  was  once 
more  summoned,  I  had  finished,  promised  to  come,jmd  did 
not  fail  at  the  appointed  hour.     There  was  only  one  of  the 
young  people  at  home ;  Gretchen  sat  at  the  window  spinning ; 
the  mother  was  going  to  and  fro.     The  young  man  desired 
that  I  should  read  to  him  aloud ;  I  did  so,  and  read  not  with- 
out emotion,  as  I  glanced  over  tlxe  paper  at  the  beautifril  girl; 
and  when  I  fancied  that  I  remarked  a  certain  uneasiness  in 
her  deportment,  and  a  gentle  flush  on  her  cheeks,  I  uttered 
better  and  with  more  animation  that  which  I  wished  to  hear 
from  herself.     The  cousin,  who  had  often  interrupted  me  with 
commendations,  at  last  entreated  me  to  make  some  amend- 
ments.   These  afiected  some  passages  which  indeed  were 
rather  suited  to  the  condition  of  Gretchen  than  to  that  of  the 
lady,  who  was  of  a  good  family,  wealthy,  and  known  and 
respected  in  the  city.     After  the  young  man  had  designated 
the  desired  changes,  and  had  brought  me  an  inkstand,  but  had 
taken  leave  for  a  short  time  on  account  of  some  business, 
I  remained  sitting  on  the  bench  against  the  wall,  behind  the 
large  table,  and  essayed  the  alterations  that  were  to  be  made, 
on  the  kige  slate,  which  almost  covered  the  whole  table, 
using  a  st}Te  that  always  lay  in  the  window,  because  upon  this 
slate  reckonings  were  often  made,  and  various  memoranda 
noted  down,  and  those  coming  in  or  going  out  even  commu- 
nicated with  each  other. 

I  had  for  a  while  written  different  things  and  rubbed  them 
out  again,  when  I  exclaimed  impatiently,  *'  It  will  not  do  !*' 
^  So  much  the  better,"  said  the  dear  girl,  in  a  grave  tone ; 
**  I  wished  that  it  might  not  do !    You  should  not  meddle  in 
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such  matters."  She  arose  from  the  distaff,  and  steppiiig 
towards  the  table,  gave  me  a  severe  lecture,  with  a  great  deal 
of  good  sense  and  kindliness.  "  The  thing  seems  an  innocent 
jest ;  it  is  a  jest,  but  it  is  not  innocent.  I  have  already  lived 
to  see  several  cases,  in  which  our  young  people,  for  the  sake 
of  such  mere  mischief,  have  brought  themselves  into  great 
difficulty."  "  But  what  shall  I  do  ? "  I  asked ;  "  the  letter  is 
written,  and  they  rely  upon  me  to  alter  it."  "  Trust  me," 
she  replied,  "  ana  do  not  alter  it ;  nay,  take  it  back,  put  it  in 
your  pocket,  go  away,  and  try  to  make  the  matter  straight 
through  your  friend.  I  will  also  put  in  a  word ;  for  look  you, 
though  I  am  a  poor  girl,  anS  dependent  upon  these  relations, 
— who  indeed  do  nothing  bad,  though  they  often,  for  the  sake 
of  sport  or  profit,  imdcrtake  a  good  deal  that  is  rash, — I  have 
resisted  them,  and  would  not  copy  the  first  letter,  as  they 
requested.  Thej  transcribed  it  in  a  feigned  hand,  and  if  it  is 
not  otherwise,  so  may  they  also  do  with  this.  And  you,  a 
young  man  of  good  family,  rich,  independent,  why  wiU  you 
allow  yourself  to  be  used  as  a  tool  in  a  business  which  can 
certaialy  bring  no  good  to  you,  and  may  possibly  bring  much 
that  is  impleasant?"  I  was  glad  to  hear  her  speaking  thus 
continuously,  for  generally  she  introduced  but  few  words  into 
conversation.  My  liking  for  her  grew  incredibly, — ^I  was  not 
master  of  myself, — and  replied,  ^'  I  am  not  so  independent  as 
you  suppose ;  and  of  what  use  is  wealth  to  me,  when  the 
most  precious  thing  I  can  desire  is  wanting?" 

*  She  had  drawn  my  sketch  of  the  poetic  epistle  towards  her, 
and  read  it  half  aloud  in  a  sweet  and  graceful  manner. 
"  That  is  very  pretty,"  said  she,  stopping  at  a  sort  of  nawe 
point ;  "  but  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is  not  destined  for  a  real  pur- 
pose." "  That  were  mdecd  very  desirable,"  I  cried,  '*  and, 
oh !  how  happy  must  he  be,  who  receives  from  a  girl  he  infi- 
nitely loves,  such  an  assurance  of  her  affection."  *'  There  is 
much  required  for  that,"  she  answered;  "and  vet  many 
things  are  possible."  "  For  example,"  I  continued,  "  if  any 
one  who  knew,  prized,  honoured,  and  adored  you,  laid  such  a 
paper  before  you,  what  would  you  do  ? "  I  pushed  the  paper 
nearer  to  her,  which  she  had  previously  pushed  back  to  me. 
She  smiled,  reflected  for  a  moment,  took  the  pen,  and  sub- 
scribed her  name.  I  was  beside  myself  with  rapture,  rorang* 
lip,  and  would  have  embraced  her.     "  No  kissing ! "  said  she. 
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«« that  is  so  vulgar ;  but  let  us  love  if  we  can.''  I  had  taken 
up  the  paper,  and  thrust  it  into  my  pocket.  *'  No  one  shall 
^er  get  it,"  said  I ;  "the  a£Pair  is  closed.  You  have  saved 
me."  '*  Now  complete  the  salvation,"  she  exclaimed,  "  and 
huny  off,  before  the  others  arrive,  and  you  fall  into  trouble 
and  embarrassment."  I  could  not  tear  myself  away  from  her ; 
but  she  asked  me  in  so  kindly  a  manner,  while  she  took  my 
right  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  lovingly  pressed  it!  The 
tears  stood  in  my  eyes;  I  thought  hers  looked  moist.  . 
pressed  my  fiice  upon  her  bauds  and  hastened  away.  Never 
in  my  life  had  I  found  myself  in  such  perplexity. 

The  first  propensities  to  love  in  an  uncorrupted  youth  take 
altogether  a  spiritual  direction.  Nature  seems  to  desire  that 
one  sex  may  by  the  senses  perceive  goodness  and  beauty  in 
the  other.  And  thus  to  me,  by  the  sight  of  this  girl — ^by  my 
strong  inclination  for  her — a  new  world  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  excellent  had  arisen.  I  read  my  poetical  epistle  a  hundred 
times  through,  gazed  upon  the  signature,  kissed  it,  pressed  it 
to  my  heart,  and  rejoiced  in  this  amiable  confession.  But  the 
more  my  transports  increased,  the  more  did  it  pain  me,  not  to 
be  able  to  visit  her  immediately,  and  to  sec  ana  converse  with 
her  again;  for  I  dreaded  the  reproofs  and  importunities  of 
her  cousins.  The  good  Pyladcs,  who  might  have  arranged  the 
affiur,  I  could  not  contrive  to  meet.  The  next  Sunday,  there- 
fore, I  set  out  for  Niederrad,  where  these  associates  generally 
used  to  go,  and  actually  found  them  there.  I  was,  however, 
greatly  surprised,  when,  instead  of  behaving  in  a  cross,  distant 
manner,  they  came  up  to  me  with  joyful  :countenances.  The 
youi^est  particularly  was  very  friendly,  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  said,  '*  You  have  lately  played  us  a  sorry  trick,  and  we 
were  very  angry  with  you ;  but  your  absconding  and  taking 
away  the  poetical  epistle  has  suggested  a  good  thought  to  us, 
which  otherwise  might  never  have  occurred.  By  way  of  atone- 
ment, you  may  treat  us  to-day,  and  you  shall  learn  at  the  same 
time  the  notion  we  have,  which  will  certainly  give  you  plea- 
sure." This  address  put  me  in  no  little  perplexity ;  for  I  had 
about  me  only  money  enough  to  regale  myself  and  a  friend ; 
but  to  treat  a  whole  company,  and  especially  one  which  did 
not  always  stop  at  the  right  time,  I  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared ;  nay,  the  proposal  astonished  me  the  more,  as  they  had 
always  insisted,  in  the  most  honourable  manner,  that  each 
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one  dionld  pay  only  his  own  share.    They  smiled  at  my  &• 
tress,  and  the  yoimgest  proccMeded,  '*  Let  us  first  take  a  seit 
in  the  bower,  and  then  you  shall  learn  more."     We  sat  down« 
and  he  said,  **  When  vou  had  taken  the  love-letter  willi 
you,  we  talked  the  whole  affidr  over  again,  and  came  to  a 
conclusion  that  we  had  gratuitously  misused  your  talent  to  tins 
vexation  of  others  and  our  own  dimger,  for  the  sake  of  a  mere 
peltry  love  of  mischief,  when  we  could  have  employed  it  to  the 
advantage  of  all  of  us.     See,  I  have  here  an  order  for  a  wed- 
ding-poem, as  well  as  for  a  dirge.     The  second  must  be  ready 
immediately,  the  other  can  wait  a  week.     Now,  if  you  make 
these,  which  is  easy  for  you,  you  will  treat  us  twice,  and  we 
shall  long  remain  your  debtors."     This  proposition  pleased 
me  in  every  respect;   for  I  had  already  in  my  childhood 
y  looked  with  a  certain  envy  on  the  occasional  poems,*  of  whidi 
then  several  circulated  every  week,  and  at  respectable  mar* 
riages  especially  came  to  light  by  the  dozen,  because  I  thought 
I  could  make  such  things  as  well,  nay,  better  than  others. 
Now  an  opportunity  was  offered  me  to  show  myself,  and  espe- 
cially to  see  myself  in  print.     I  did  not  appear  disinclined. 
They  acquainted  me  with  the  personal  particiilars  and  the 
position  of  the  fiimily;  I  went  somewhat  aside,  made  my 
plan,  and  produced  some  stanzas.     However,  when  I  returned 
to  the  company,  and  the  wine  was  not  spared,  the  poem 
began  to  halt,   and  I  could  not  deliver  it  that  evening. 
"There  is  still  time  till  to-morrow  evening,"   they  said; 
"and  we  will  confess  to  you  that  the  fee  which  we  receive* 
for  the  dirge  is  enough  to  get  us  another  pleasant  evening 
to-morrow.     Come  to  us;  for  it  is  but  fair  that  Gretchen 
too  should  sup  with  us,  as  it  was  she  properly  who  gave  us 
the  notion."     My  joy  was  unspeakable.     On  my  way  home 
I  had  only  the  remaining  stanzas  in  my  head,  wrote  down  the 
whole  before  I  went  to  ^eep,  and  the  next  morning  made  a 
very  neat  fair  copy.     The  day  seemed  infinitely  long  to  me ; 
and  scarcely  was  it  dusk,  than  I  found  myself  again  in  the 
narrow  little  dwelling  beside  the  dearest  of  girls. 

The  young  persons  with  whom  in  this  way  I  formed  a 
closer  and  closer  connexion  were  not  properly  low,  but 
ardinary  sort  of  people.   Their  activity  was  commendable,  and 

*  That  11  to  Bay,  a  poem  written  for  a  certain  occasion,  ab  a  weddings 
fiineral,  &c.    The  German  word  is  '*  GekgenheUsgedieht.** — Tran9, 
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I  listened  to  iliem  with  pleasure  when  they  spoke  of  the  mani. 
fold  ways  and  means  by  which  one  conld  gain  a  lining ;  above 
all  they  loved  to  tell  of  people,  now  very  rich,  who  had  began 
•with  nothing.     Others  to  whom  they  referred  had,  as  poor 
clerks,  rendered  themsdves  indispenaeU^le  to  their  employers, 
and  had  finally  risen  to  be  their  sons-in-law :  while  others  had 
BO  enlarged  and  improved  a  little  trade  in  matches  and  the 
like,  that  they  were  now  prosperous  merchants  and  tradesmen. 
But  above  all,  to  yoimg  men,  who  were  active  on  their  feet, 
the  trade  of  agent  and  factor,  and  the  undertaking  of  all  sorts 
oC  commissions  and  charges  for  helpless  rich  men  was,  they 
said,  a  most  profitable. means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.   We  au 
heard  this  eagerly,  and  each  one  fancied  himself  somebody, 
when  he  imagined,  at  the  moment,  that  there  was  enough  m 
l>TTn^  not  only  to  get  on  in  the  world,  but  to  acquire  an  extra- 
ordinary fortune.   But  no  one  seemed  to  carry  on  this  conver* 
aation  more  earnestly  than  Pylades,  who  at  last  confessed  that 
he  had  an  extraordmary  passion  for  a  girl,  and  was  actually 
engaged  to  her.     The  curcumstances  of  his  parents  would  mk 
allow  him  to  go  to  universities,  but  he  had  endeavourtd  to 
acquire  a  fine  handwriting,  a  knowledge  of  accoimts,  and  the 
modem  languages,  and  would  now  do  his  best  in  hopes  of 
attaining  that  domestic  felicity.     The  cousins  praised  him  for 
this,  although  they  did  not  approve  of  a  premature  engage^ 
ment  to  a  girl,  and  they  added,  that  while  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge him  to  be  a  fine  good  fellow,  they  did  not  consider  him 
active  or  enterprising  enough  to  do  anything  extraordinary. 
While  he,  in  vuidication  of  himself,  circumstantially  set  forth 
what  he  thought  himself  fit  for,  and  how  he  was  going  to  begin, 
the  others  were  also  incited,  and  each  one  began  to  tell  what  he 
was  now  able  to  do,  doing,  or  carrying  on,  what  he  had  already 
accomplished,  and  what  he  saw  immediately  before  him.     The 
torn  at  lost  came  to  me.     I  was  to  set  forth  my  course  of  life 
and  prospects,  and  while  I  was  considering,  Pylades  said,  ^*  I 
make  this  one  proviso,  if  we  all  would  stand  on  a  level,  that 
he  does  not  bring  into  the  account  the  external  advantages  of 
his  position.     He  should  rather  tell  us  a  tale  how  he  would 
proceed  if  at  this  moment  he  were  thrown  entirely  upon  his 
own  resources,  as  we  are." 

Gretchen,  who  till  this  moment  had  kept  on  spinning,  rose 
nid  seated  herself  as  usual  at  the  end  of  the  table.    Wo  had 
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already  emptied  some  bottles,  and  I  began  to  relate  the  hypo^ 
thetical  history  of  my  life  in  the  best  humour.  "  First  of  all, 
then,  I  commend  myself  to  you,"  said  I,  ''  that  you  may  con* 
tinue  the  custom  you  have  begun  to  bestow  on  me.  If  you  gra- 
dually procure  me  the  profit  of  all  the  occasional  poems,  and 
we  do  not  consume  them  in  mere  feasting,  I  shall  soon  come 
to  something.  But  then  you  must  not  take  it  ill  if  I  dabble 
also  in  your  handicraft."  Upon  this  I  told  them  what  I  had 
observed  in  their  occupations,  and  for  which  I  held  myself  fit 
at  any  rate.  Each  one  had  previously  rated  his  services  in 
money,  and  I  asked  them  to  assist  me  also  in  completing  my 
establishment.  Gretchen  had  listened  to  all  hitherto  very 
attentively,  and  that  in  a  position  which  well  suited  her, 
whether  ehe  chose  to  hear  or  to  speak.  With  both  hands  she 
clasped  her  folded  arms,  and  rested  them  on  the  edge  of  the 
table.  Thus  she  could  sit  a  long  while  without  moving  any- 
thing but  her  head,  which  was  never  done  without  occasion  or 
meaning.  She  had  several  times  put  in  a  word  and  helped  us 
on  over  this  and  that,  when  we  halted  in  our  projects,  and 
then  was  again  still  and  quiet  as  usual.  I  kept  her  in  my  eye, 
and  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  I  had  not  devised  and 
uttered  my  plan  without  reference  to  her.  My  passion  for  her 
gave  to  what  I  said  such  an  air  of  truth  and  probability,  that 
for  a  moment  I  deceived  myself,  imagined  myself  as  lonely  and 
helpless  as  my  story  supposed,  and  felt  extremely  happy  in 
the  prospect  of  possessing  her.  Pylades  had  closed  his  con- 
fession with  marriage,  and  the  question  arose  among  the  rest 
of  us,  whether  our  plans  went  as  far  as  that.  '*  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  on  that  score,"  said  I,  "  for  properly  a  wife  is 
necessary  to  every  one  of  us,  in  order  to  preserve  at  home  and 
enable  us  to  enjoy  as  a  whole  what  we  rake  together  abroad 
in  such  an  odd  way."  I  then  made  a  sketch  of  a  wife,  such 
as  I  wished,  and  it  must  have  turned  out  strangely  if  she  had 
not  been  a  perfect  counterpart  of  Gretchen. 

The  dirge  was  consumed ;  the  epithalamium  now  stood  be» 
neficially  at  hand ;  I  overcame  all  fear  and  care,  and  contrived, 
as  I  had  many  acquaintances,  to  conceal  my  actual  evening 
entertainments  from  my  family.  To  see  and  to  be  near  the 
dear  girl  was  soon  an  indispensable  condition  of  my  being. 
The  fnends  had  grown  jiLst  as  accustomed  to  me,  and  we  were 
almost  daily  together,  as  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise.   Pylades 
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had,  in  tlie  meantime,  introduced  his  &ir  one  into  the  house, 
and  this  pair  passed  many  an  evening  with  us.  They,  as  bride 
and  bridegroom,  though  still  very  much  in  the  bud,  did  not 
conceal  their  tenderness ;  Gretchen*s  deportment  towards  me 
was  only  suited  to  keep  me  at  a  distance.  She  gave  her  hand 
to  no  one,  not  even  to  me ;  she  allowed  no  touch ;  yet  she 
many  times  seated  herself  near  me,  particularly  when  I  wrote  or 
read  aloud,  and  then  laying  her  arm  &miliarly  upon  my  shoul- 
der, she  looked  over  the  book  or  paper.  If,  however,  I  ventured 
on  a  similar  freedom  towards  her,  she  withdrew,  and  would 
not  soon  return.  This  position  she  often  repeated,  and  indeed  all 
her  attitudes  and  motions  were  very  uniform,  but  always  equally 
fitting,  beautiful,  and  charming.  But  such  a  familiarity  I  never 
saw  her  practise  towards  anybody  else. 

One  of  the  most  innocent,  and  at  the  same  time  amusing, 
parties  of  pleasure  in  which  I  engaged  with  different  com- 
panies of  young  people,  was  this :  that  we  seated  ourselves  in 
theHochst  market-ship,  observed  the  strange  passengers  packed 
away  in  it,  and  bantered  and  teased,  now  this  one,  now  that, 
as  pleasure  or  caprice  prompted.  At  Hochst  we  got  out  at 
the  same  time  as  me  market-boat  from  Mentz  arrived.  At  a 
hotel  there  was  a  well-spread  table,  where  the  better  sort  of 
travellers,  coming  and  going,  ate  with  each  other,  and  then 
proceeded,  each  on  his  way,  as  both  ships  returned.  Every 
time,  after  dining,  we  sailed  up  to  Frankfort,  having,  with  a 
very  large  company,  made  the  cheapest  water-excursion  that 
was  possible.  Once  I  had  imdertaken  this  journey  with 
GretcJien's  cousins,  when  a  yoimg  man  joined  us  at  table  in 
Hochst,  who  might  be  a  little  older  than  we  were.  They  knew 
him,  and  he  got  himself  introduced  to  me.  He  had  something 
very  pleasing  in  his  manner,  though  he  was  not  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished. Coming  from  Mentz,  he  now  went  back  with  us 
to  Frankfort,  and  conversed  with  me  of  everything  that  re- 
lated to  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  city,  and  the  public 
offices  and  places,  on  whidi  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  ver^^well 
informed.  When  we  separated  he  bade  me  farewell,  and 
added,  that  he  wished  I  might  think  well  of  him,  as  he  hoped 
on  occasion  to  avail  himself  of  my  recommendation.  I  did  not 
know  what  he  meant  by  this,  but  the  cousins  enlightened  me 
some  days  afiker;  they  spoke  fitvourably  of  him,  and  requested 
me  to  intercede  with  my  grand&ther,  as  a  middle  place  was 
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just  now  vacant,  vhioh  this  friend  would  like  to  obtain.  I  at 
first  excused  myself^  beoaufie  I  had  never  meddled  in  Buck 
afbirs ;  but  they  went  on  ui^png  me  until  I  resolved  to  do  it. 
I  had  already  many  times  remarked  that,  in  these  grants  of 
offices,  which  unfortunately  were  often  regazded  as  matters  of 
&vo>ur,  the  mediation  of  my  grandmother  or  an  aunt  had  not 
been  without  effect.  I  was  now  so  advanced  as  to  arrogate  some 
influence  to  myself.  For  that  reason,  to  gratify  my  Mends, 
who  declared  themsdves  under  every  sort  of  obU^tion  for  such 
a  kindness,  I  overcame  the  timidity  of  a  grandchild,  and  under- 
took to  deliver  a  ^nritten  application  that  was  handed  in  to  me. 

One  Sunday,  after  dinner,  as  my  grandfiith^  was  busy  in 
his  garden,  all  the  more  because  autumn  was  approaching,  and 
I  tried  to  assist  him  on  every  side,  I  came  forward  wiSi  my 
request  and  the  petition,  after  some  hesitation.  He  looked  at 
it,  and  asked  me  whether  I  knew  the  young  man.  I  told  him 
in  general  terms  what  was  to  be  said,  and  he  let  tlie  matter 
rest  there.  "  K  he  has  merit,  and  moreover  good  testimonials* 
I  will  favour  him  for  your  sake  and  his  own."  He  said  no 
mare,  and  for  a  long  while  I  heard  nothing  of  the  matter. 

For  some  time  I  had  observed  that  Gretchen  span  no  more, 
bat  on  the  other  hand  was  employed  in  sewing,  and  that,  too, 
on  very  fine  woik,  which  surprised  me  the  more,  as  the  days 
were  already  shortening,  and  winter  was  coming  on.  I  thought 
no  further  about  it,  only  it  troubled  me  that  several  times  I 
had  not  found  her  at  home  in  the  morning  as  formerly,  and  could 
not  learn,  without  importunity,  whither  she  had  gone.  Yet  I 
was  destined  one  day  to  be  surprised  in  a  very  odd  manner. 
My  sister,  who  was  getting  herself  ready  for  a  ball,  asked  me 
to  fetch  her  some  so-called  Italian  flowers,  at  a  fiishionable 
milliner's.  They  were  made  in  convents,  and  were  small  and 
pretty ;  myrtles  especially,  dwarf.roses,  and  the  like,  came  out 
quite  beautifully  and  naturally.  I  granted  her  the  &,vour,  and 
went  to  the  shop  where  I  had  already  often  been  with  her. 
Hard]^  had  I  entered  and  greeted  the  proprietress,  tUan  1  saw 
sitting  in  the  window  a  lady,  who  in  a  kce  cap  looked  veiy 
young  and  pretty,  and  in  a  silk  mantilla  seemed  very  weu 
shaped.  I  could  easily  recognize  that  she  was  an  assistant, 
for  she  was  occupied  in  fastening  a  ribbon  and  feathers  upon  a 
hat  The  milliner  showed  me  the  long  box  with  single  flowers 
of  various  sorts;  I  looked  them  over,  and  as  I  made  my  choloe 
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^aaeed  a^ain  towu^  tke  lady  in  tbe  modow;  but  how 
great  wu  my  astosushment  when  I  perceived  an  incredible 
similarLty  to  Gvetohen,  nay,  was  forced  to  be  convinced  at  last 
diat  it  w«B  Gretchen  herself.  No  doubt  remained,  when  ehe 
winked  with  her  eyes  and  gave  me  a  sign  that  I  must  not  be- 
tiay  oar  acquaintance.  I  now  with  my  choosing  and  rejecting 
drove  the  milliner  into  despair  more  than  even  a  lady  could 
have  done  I  had,  in  &Gt,  no  choice,  for  I  was  exccscdvely 
eonfosed,  and  at  the  same  time  liked  to  linger,  because  it  kept 
me  near  the  gkl,  whose  disguise  annoyed  me,  though  in  that  dis- 
goise  she  appeared  to  me*  more  enchanting  than  ever.  Finally, 
the  miUiner  seemed  to  lose  all  patience,  and  with  her  own 
hands  selected  for  me  a  whole  bandbox  full  of  flowers,  which 
I  was  to  place  before  my  sister  and  let  her  choose  for  herself. 
Thus  I  was,  as  it  were,  driven  out  of  the  shop,  while  she  sent 
the  box  fort  by  one  of  her  girU. 

Scarcely  had  I  reached  home  than  my  &ther  caused  me 
to  be  called,  and  communicated  to  me  that  it  was  now 
quite  certain  that  the  Archduke  Joseph  would  be  elected  and 
crowned  King  of  Rome.  An  event  so  highly  important  was 
not  to  be  expected  without  preparation,  nor  allowed  to  pass 
with  mere  gaping  and  staring.  He  wished,  therefore,  he  said, 
to  go  through  with  me  the  election-  and  coronation-diaries  of 
the  two  last  coronations,  as  well  as  through  the  last  capitulations 
of  election,  in  order  to  remark  what  new  conditions  might  be 
added  in  the  present  instance.  The  diaries  were  opened,  and 
we  occupied  ourselves  with  them  the  whole  day  till  far  into 
the  night,  vriale  the  pretty  girl,  sometimes  in  her  old  house- 
dress,  sometimes  in  her  new  costume,  ever  hovered  before  me, 
backwards  and  forwards  among  the  most  august  objects  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  This  evening  it  was  impossible  to  see 
her,  and  I  lay  awake  through  a  very  restless  night.  The  study 
of  yesterday  was  the  next  day  seealously  resumed,  and  it  was 
not  till  towards  evening  that  I  found  it  possible  to  visit  my 
&ir  one,  whom  I  met  again  in  her  usual  house-dress.  She 
smiled  when  she  saw  me,  but  I  did  not  venture  to  mention 
anything  before  the  others.  When  the  whole  company  sat 
quietly  together  again,  she  began  and  said,  ^^  It  is  ui^air  that 
you  do  not  confide  to  our  friend  what  we  have  lately  resolved 
.upon."  She  then  continued  to  relate,  that  after  our  late  con- 
Tersation,  in  which  the  discussion  was  how  any  one  oould  get 

l2 
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on  in  the  world,  something  was  also  said  of  the  way  in  which 
a  woman  could  enhance  the  value  of  her  talent  and  labour,  and 
advantageously  employ  her  time.  The  cousins  had  conse- 
quently proposed  that  she  should  make  an  experiment  at  a 
milliner  s  who  was  just  then  in  want  of  an  assistant.  They 
had,  she  said,  arranged  with  the  woman ;  she  went  there  so 
many  hours  a-day,  and  was  well  paid ;  only  when  there  she 
was  obliged,  for  propriety's  sake,  to  conform  to  a  certain  dress, 
which,  however,  she  left  behind  her  eveiy  time,  as  it  did  not 
at  all  suit  her  other  modes  of  life  and  employment.  I  was 
indeed  set  at  rest  by  this  declaration,  but  it  md  not  quite  please 
me  to  know  that  the  pretty  girl  was  in  a  public  shop,  and  at  a 
place  where  the  fashionable  world  found  a  convenient  resort. 
But  I  betrayed  nothing,  and  strove  to  work  off  my  jealous 
care  in  silence.  For  this  the  younger  cousin  did  not  allow  me 
a  long  time,  as  he  once  more  came  forward  with  a  proposal  for 
an  occasional  poem,  told  me  all  the  personalities,  and  at  once 
desired  me  to  prepare  myself  for  the  mvention  and  disposition 
of  the  work.  He  had  already  spoken  with  me  seversd  times 
concerning  the  proper  treatment  of  such  a  theme,  and  as  I  was 
voluble  in  these  cases,  he  readily  asked  me  to  explain  to  him 
circumstantially  what  is  rhetorical  in  these  things,  to  give  him 
a  notion  of  the  matter,  and  to  make  use  of  my  own  and  others' 
labours  in  this  kind  for  examples.  The  yoimg  man  had  some 
brains,  though  he  was  without  a  trace  of  a  poetical  vein,  and  now 
he  went  so  much  into  particulars,  and  wished  to  hare  such  an 
account  of  everything,  that  I  gave  utterance  to  the  remark:  *'It 
seems  as  if  you  wanted  to  encroach  upon  my  trade  and  steal  away 
my  customers !"  "  I  will  not  deny  it,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  83 
I  shall  do  you  no  harm  by  it.  This  will  only  continue  to  the 
time  when  you  go  to  the  imiversity,  and  till  then  you  must 
allow  me  still  to  profit  something  by  your  society."  '*  Most 
cordially,"  I  replied,  and  I  encouraged  him  to  draw  out  a  plan, 
to  choose  a  metre  according  to  the  character  of  his  subject, 
and  to  do  whatever  else  might  seem  necessary.  He  went  to 
work  in  earnest,  but  did  not  succeed.  I  was  in  the  end  com- 
pelled to  re- write  so  much  of  it,  that  I  could  more  easily  and 
better  have  written  it  all  fix)m  the  beginning  myself.  Yet  this 
teaching  and  learning,  this  mutual  labour,  afforded  us  good 
entertainment:  Qretchen  took  part  in  it  and  had  many  a  pretty 
notion,  so  that  we  were  all  pleased,  we  may  indeed  say,  happy. 
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During  the  day  she  worked  at  the  milliner's :  in  the  evenings 
we  generally  met  together,  and  our  contentment  was  not  even 
disturbed  when  at  last  the  commissions  for  occasional  poems 
began  to  leave  off.  Still  we  felt  hurt  once,  when  one  of  them 
came  back  under  protest,  because  it  did  not  suit  the  party  who 
ordered  it.  We  consoled  ourselves,  however,  as  we  considered 
it  our  very  best  work,  and  could  therefore  declare  the  other  a 
bad  judge.  The  cousin,  who  was  determined  to  learn  some- 
thing at  any  rate,  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  inventing  pro- 
blems, in  the  solution  of  which  we  always  found  amusement 
enough,  but  as  they  brought  in  nothing,  our  little  banquets  | 
had  to  be  much  more  frugally  managed.  <«« 

That  great  political  object,  the  election  and  coronation  of  a 
King  of  Rome,  was  pursued  with  more  and  more  earnestness. 
The  assembling  of  the  electoral  college,  originally  appointed  to 
take  place  at  Augsburg  in  the  October  of  1 763,  was  now  trans-  ^ 
ferred  to  Frankfort,  and  both  at  the  end  of  this  year  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next,  preparations  went  forward,  which  should 
usher  in  this  important  business.   The  beginning  was  made  by 
a  parade  never  yet  seen  by  us.     One  of  our  chancery  officials 
on  horseback,  escorted  by  four  trumpeters  like^vise  mounted, 
and  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  infantry,  read  in  a  loud  clear 
voice  at  all  the  comers  of  the  city,  a  prolix  edict,  which  an- 
nounced the  forthcoming  proceedmgs,  and  exhorted  the  citi- 
zens to  a  becoming  deportment  suitable  to  the  circumstances. 
TTie  council  was  occupied  with  weighty  considerations,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  Imperial  Quarter-Master,  despatched 
hy  the  Hereditary  Grand  Marshal,  made  his  appearance,  in 
order  to  arrange  and  designate  the  residences  of  Uie  ambassa- 
dors and  their  suites,  according  to  the  old  custom.   Our  house 
lay  in  the  Palatine  district,  and  we  had  to  provide  for  a  new 
but  agreeable  billetting.  The  middle  story,  which  Count  Tho- 
xane  had  formerly  occupied,  was  given  up  to  a  cavalier  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  as  Baron  von  Konip^sthal,  the  Nuremberg 
chargi  d'affaires^  occupied  the  upper  floor,  we  were  still  more 
crowded  than  in  the  time  of  tiie  French.    This  served  me 
as  a  new  excuse  to  be  out  of  doors,  and  to  pass  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  the  streets,  that  I  might  see  aU  that  was 
open  to  public  view.  I 

After  the  preliminary  alteration  and  arrangement  of  the 
rooms  in  the  town-house  had  seemed  to  us  worm  seeing,  after 
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the  arriyal  of  the  ambassadors  one  after  another,  and  their  first 
solemn  ascent  in  a  body,  on  the  6th  of  February,  had  taken 
plaqe,  we  admired  the  coming  in  of  the  imperial  commissioners, 
and  their  ascent  also  to  the  Romer,  which  was  made  with 
great  pomp.  The  dignified  person  of  the  Pbiwce  of  Licht- 
ENSTEiN  made  a  good  impression;  yet  connoissenrs  main- 
tained that  the  showy  liveries  had  abready  been  used  on 
another  occasion,  and  mat  this  election  and  coronation  would 
hardly  equal  in  brilliancy  that  of  Charles  the  Seventh.  We 
younger  folks  were  content  with  what  was  before  otir  eyes ; 
all  seemed  to  us  very  fine,  and  much  of  it  perfectly  astonishing. 

The  electoral  congress  was  fibiLed  at  last  for  the  3rd  of  March. 
New  formalities  again  set  the  city  in  motion,  and  the  alternate 
visits  of  ceremony  on  the  part  of  the  ambassadors  kept  us 
always  on  our  legs.  We  were  compelled,  too,  to  watch  closely, 
as  we  were  not  only  to  gape  about,  but  to  note  everything  well, 
in  order  to  give  a  proper  report  at  home,  and  even  to  make  out 
many  little  memoirs,  on  which  my  father  and  Herr  von  K6- 
nigsthal  had  deliberated,  partly  for  our  exercise  and  partly  for 
their  own  information.  And  certainly  this  was  of  peculiar  ad- 
vantage to  me,  as  I  was  enabled  very  tolerably  to  keep  a  living 
election-  and  coronation-diary,  as  ^  as  regeurded  externals. 

The  person  who  first  of  all  made  a  durable  impression  upon 
me  was  the  chief  ambassador  from  the  electorate  of  Mentz, 
Baron  von  Ebthal,  afterwards  Elector.  Without  having 
anything  striking  in  his  figure,  he  was  always  highly  pleasing 
to  me  in  his  black  gown  trimmed  with  lace.  The  second  am- 
bassador, Babon  von  Groschlao,  ¥ras  a  well-formed  man  of 
the  world,  easy  in  his  exterior,  but  conducting  himself  with 
great  decorum.  He  everywhere  produced  a  very  agreeable 
mipression.  Pbince  Estebhazy,  the  Bohemian  envoy,  was 
not  tall,  though  well-formed,  lively,  and  at  the  same,  time  emi- 
nently decorous,  without  pride  or  coldness.  I  had  a  special 
liking  for  him,  because  he  reminded  me  of  Mabshal  de  Bbo- 
GLio.  Yet  the  form  and  dignity  of  these  excellent  persons 
vanished,  in  a  certain  degree,  before  the  prejudice  that  was 
entertained  in  favour  of  Babok  von  Plotho,  the  Branden- 
biu^  ambassador.  This  man,  who  was  distinguished  by  a 
certain  parsimony,  both  in  his  own  clothes  and  in  his  liveries 
and  equipages,  had  been  greatly  renowned  from  the  time  of  the 
seven  years'  war,  as  a  diplomatic  hero.  At  Ratisbon,  when  the 
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Notary  April  thouglxt,  in  the  preeeiice  of  witnesses,  to  serve 
him  with  the  declaration  of  outlawry  which  had  been  issued 
against  his  king,  he  had,  with  the  laconic  exclamation: 
••  What !  you  serve  ?  "  thrown  him,  or  caused  him  to  be  thrown, 
down  stairs.  We  believed  the  first,  because  it  pleased  us  best, 
and  we  could  readily  believe  it  of  the  little  compact  man,  with 
his  black,  fiery  eyes  glancing  here  and  there.  All.  eyes  were 
directed  towards  him,  particularly  when  he  alighted.  There 
arose  every  time  a  sort  of  joyous  whispering,  and  but  little  was 
wanting  to  a  regular  explosion,  or  a  shout  of  Vivat  /  Bravo  ! 
So  high  did  the  king,  and  all  who  were  devoted  to  him,  body 
and  soul,  stand  in  favour  with  the  crowd,  among  whom,  besides 
the  Frankforters,  were  Germans  from  all  parts. 

On  the  one  hand  these  things  save  me  much  pleasure ;  as 
an  that  took  place,  no  matter  of  wnat  nature  it  might  be,  con. 
cealed  a  certain  meaning,  indicated  some  internal  relation,  and 
such  symbolic  ceremonies  again,  for  a  moment,  represented 
as  living  the  old  Empire  of  Germany,  almost  choked  to  death 
by  so  many  parchments,  papers,  and  books.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  could  not  suppress  a  secret  displeasure,  when  I  wa* 
fbrced,  at  home,  on  my  fiaither*s  account,  to  transcribe  the  ki- 
temal  transactions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remark  that  here 
several  powers,  which  balanced  each  other,  stood  in  opposition, 
and  only  so  far  agreed,  as  they  designed  to  limit  the  new  ruler 
even  more  than  the  old  one ;  that  every  one  valued  his  influenoe 
only  so  &r  as  he  hoped  to  retain  or  enlarge  his  privileges,  and 
better  to  secure  his  independence.  Nay,  on  this  occasion  they 
were  more  attentive  than  usual,  because  they  began  to  fear 
Joseph  the  Second,  his  vehemence  and  probable  plans. 

With  my  grandfietther  and  other  members  of  the  council, 
whose  fiimilies  I  used  to  visit,  this  was  no  pleasant  time,  th^ 
bad  so  much  to  do  with  meeting  distinguished  guests,  comph- 
menting,  and  the  delivery  of  presents.  No  less  had  the  magis- 
trate, both  in  general  and  in  particular,  to  defend  himself,  to 
resist,  and  to  protest,  as  every  one  on  such  occasions  desires 
to  extort  something  from  him,  or  burden  him  with  something, 
and  few  of  those  to  whom  he  appeals  support  him,  or  lend  him 
Hieir  aid.  In  short,  all  that  I  had  read  in  Lersner^s  Chromcks 
cf  similar  incidents  on  similar  occasions,  with  admiration  at 
^le  patience  and  perseverance  of  those  good  old  coundlmen, 
came  once  more  vividly  before  my  eyes. 
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Many  vexations  arise  also  from  this,  that  the  city  is  gra- 
dually overrun  with  people,  both  useful  and  needless.  In  vain 
are  the  courts  reminded,  on  the  part  of  the  city,  of  prescrip- 
tions of  the  Golden  Bull,  now,  indeed,  obsolete.  Not  only  the 
deputies  with  their  attendants,  but  many  persons  of  rank,  and 
others  who  come  from  curiosity  or  for  private  objects,  stand 
undier  protection,  and  the  question  as  to  who  is  to  be  billetted 
out,  and  who  is  to  hire  his  own  lodging,  is  not  always  decided 
at  once.  The  tumult  constantly  increases,  and  even  those  who 
have  nothing  to  give,  or  to  answer  for,  begin  to  feel  imcom- 
fortable. 

Even  we  young  people,  who  could  quietly  contemplate  it  all, 
ever  found  somethmg  which  did  not  quite  satisfy  our  eyes  or 
our  imagination.  "Die  Spanish  mantles,  the  huge  feathered 
hats  of  me  ambassadors,  and  other  objects  here  and  there,  had 
indeed  a  truly  antique  look ;  but  there  was  a  great  deal,  on 
the  other  hand,  so  half-new  or  entirely  modem,  that  the  affair 
assumed  throughout  a  motley,  unsatisfactory,  often  tasteless 
appearance.  We  were  very  happy  to  learn,  therefore,  that 
great  preparations  were  made  on  account  of  the  journey  to 
Prankfort  of  the  Emperor  and  friture  King ;  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  coUege  of  electors,  which  were  based  on  the  last 
electoral  capitulation,  were  now  going  forward  rapidly ;  and 
that  the  day  of  election  had  been  appointed  for  ihe  27th  of 
March.  Now  there  was  a  thought  of  fetching  the  insignia  of 
the  Empire  from  Nuremberg  and  Aix-la-Chapclle,  and  next  we 
expected  the  entrance  of  the  Elector  of  Mcnte,  while  the 
dii^utes  with  his  ambassadors  about  the  quartering  ever  con- 
tinued. 

Meanwhile  I  pursued  my  clerical  labours  at  home  very 
actively,  and  perceived  many  little  suggestions  {monita)  which 
came  m  frx)m  all  sides,  and  were  to  be  regarded  in  the  new 
capitulation.  Every  rank  desired  to  see  its  privileges  gua- 
ranteed and  its  importance  increased  in  this  document.  Very 
many  such  observations  and  desires  were,  however,  put  aside ; 
much  remained  as  it  w^as,  though  the  suggestors  {monentes) 
received  the  most  positive  assurances  that  ihe  neglect  should 
in  no  wise  enure  to  their  prejudice. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  office  of  Imperial  Marshal  was  forced 
to  undertake  many  dangerous  affairs ;  the  crowd  of  strangers 
increased,  and  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  find 
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lodgings  for  them.  Nor  was  there  imanimity  as  to  the  limits 
of  the  different  precincts  of  the  Electors.  The  magistracy 
wished  to  keep  from  the  citizens  the  burdens  which  they  were 
not  bound  to  bear,  and  thus  day  and  night  there  were  hourly 
grievances,  redresses,  contests,  and  misunderstandings. 

The  entrance  of  the  Elector  of  Mentz  happened  on  the 
21st  of  May.  Then  began  the  cannonading,  with  which  for  a 
long  time  we  were  often  to  be  deafened.  This  solemnity  was 
important  in  the  series  of  ceremonies ;  for  all  the  men  whom 
we  had  hitherto  seen,  high  as  they  were  in  rank,  were  still 
only  subordinates ;  but  here  appeared  a  sovereign,  an  inde- 
pendent prince,  the  £rst  after  the  Emperor,  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  a  large  retinue  worthy  of  himself.  Of  the 
pomp  which  marked  his  entrance  I  should  have  much  to  tell, 
if  I  did  not  purpose  returning  to  it  hereafter,  and  on  an  occa- 
sion which  no  one  could  easily  guess. 

What  I  refer  to  is  this  : — ^e  same  day,  Layateb,  on  his 
return  home  from  Berlin,  came  through  Frankfort,  and  saw  the 
solemnity.  Now,  though  such  worldly  formalities  could  not 
have  the  least  value  for  him,  this  procession,  with  its  display 
and  all  its  accessaries,  might  have  been  distinctly  impressed 
on  his  very  lively  imagination ;  for,  many  years  afterwards, 
when  this  eminent  but  singular  man  showed  me  a  poetical 
paraphrase  of,  I  believe,  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  I  dis- 
covered the  entrance  of  Anti-Christ  copied,  step  by  step, 
figure  by  figure,  circimistance  by  circumstance,  from  the  en- 
trance of  Uie  Elector  of  Mentz  into  Frankfort,  in  such  a 
manner,  too,  that  even  the  tassels  on  the  heads  of  the  dun- 
ooloured  horses  were  not  wanting.  More  can  be  said  on 
this  point  when  I  reach  the  epodi  of  that  strange  kind  of 
poetry,  by  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  myths  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  were  brought  nearer  to  our  view  and 
feelings  when  they  were  completely  travestied  into  the  modem 
style,  and  clothed  with  the  vestments  of  present  life,  whether 
gentle  or  simple.  How  this  mode  of  treatment  gradually 
obtained  favour,  will  be  likewise  discussed  hereafter;  yet 
I  may  here  simply  remark  that  it  could  not  well  be  car- 
ried further  than  it  was  by  Lavater  and  his  emulators,  one 
of  these  having  described  the  three  holy  kings  riding  ^into 
Bethlehem,  in  such  modem  form,  that  the  princes  and  gen- 
tlemen whom  Lavater  used  to  visit  were  not  to  be  mistaken 
as  the  persons. 
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We  vnH  then  for  the  present  allow  the  Exectob  Emzxic 
Joseph  to  enter  llie  Compostello  incognito,  so  to  speak^ 
and  turn  to  Grctchen,  whom,  just  as  the  crowd  was  dis* 
persing,  I  spied  in  the  crowd,  accompanied  by  Pylades  and 
his  mistress,  the  three  now  seeming  to  be  inseparable.  We 
had  scarcely  come  up  to  each  other  and  exchanged  greetings, 
than  it  was  agreed  Aiat  we  should  pass  the  evening  togethery 
and  I  kept  the  appointment  punctually.  The  usual  company 
had  assembled,  and  each  one  had  something  to  relate,  to  say, 
or  to  remark — how  one  had  been  most  struck  by  this  thing 
and  another  by  that.  '^Yoor  speeches,"  said  Qretchen  at 
last,  *^  perplex  me  even  more  than  the  events  of  the  time 
themselves.  What  I  have  seen  I  cannot  make  out;  and 
should  very  much  like  to  know  what  a  great  deal  of  it  means." 
I  replied  that  it  was  easy  for  me  to  render  her  this  ser- 
vice. She  had  only  to  say  what  particularly  interested  her. 
This  she  did,  and  as  I  was  about  to  explain  some  points,  it 
was  found  that  it  would  be  better  to  proceed  in  order.  I  not 
imskilfully  compared  these  solemnities  and  functions  to  » 
play,  in  which  the  curtain  was  let  down  at  will,  while  the 
actors  played  on,  and  was  then  raised  again,  so  that  the  spec- 
tators could  once  more,  to  some  extent,  take  part  in  the  action. 
As  now  I  was  very  loquacious  when  I  was  allowed  my 
own  way,  I  related  the  whole,  from  the  beginning  down  to 
the  time  present,  in  the  best  order ;  and  to  make  &e  subject 
of  my  discourse  more  apparent,  did  not  fail  to  use  the 
pencil  and  the  large  slate.  Being  only  slightly  interrupted  by 
some  questions  and  obstinate  assertions  of  the  others,  I 
brought  my  discourse  to  a  close,  to  the  general  satisfactioB, 
while  Gretchen,  by  her  unbroken  attention,  had  highly  en- 
eouraged  me.  At  last  she  thanked  me,  and  envied,  as  she  said, 
aU  who  were  informed  of  the  affidrs  of  this  world,  and  knew 
how  this  and  that  came  about  and  what  it  signified.  She 
wished  she  were  a  boy,  and  managed  to  acknowledge,  with 
much  kindness,  that  she  was  indebted  to  me  for  a  great  deal 
of  instruction.  '^If  I  were  a  boy,"  said  she,  ''we  would 
leam  something  good  together  at  the  university."  The  con- 
versation continued  in  this  strain ;  she  definitively  resolved 
to  take  instruction  in  French,  of  the  absolute  necessity  cf 
which  she  had  become  well  aware  in  the  milliner's  slum.  I 
asked  her  why  she  no  kmgerwent  there;  for  during  the  latter 
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tames,  not  being  able  to  go  out  much  in  the  evening,  I  had 
often  passed  the  shop  during  the  day  for  her  sake,  merely  to 
Bee  her  for  a  moment.  She  explained  that  she  had  not  l^ed 
to  expose  herself  there  in  these  unsettled  times.  As  soon  as 
the  city  returned  to  its  former  condition  she  intended  to  go 
there  again. 

Then  the  discourse  was  on  the  impending  day  of  election. 
I  contriyed  to  tell,  at  length,  what  was  going  to  happen,  and 
how,  and  to  support  my  demonstrations  in  detail  by  drawings 
on  the  tablet ;  for  I  had  the  place  of  conclave,  with  its  altars, 
thrones,  seats,  and  chairs,  perfectly  before  my  mind.  We 
separated  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  a  peculiarly  comfortable 
frame  of  mind. 

For,  with  a  young  couple  who  are  in  any  degree  harmo- 
niously formed  by  nature,  nothing  can  conduce  to  a  mort2 
beautiful  union  than  when  the  maiden  is  anxious  to  learn, 
and  the  youth  inclined  to  teach.  There  arises  from  it  a  well- 
grounded  and  agreeaUe  relation.  She  sees  in  him  the  creator 
of  her  spiritual  existence,  and  he  sees  in  her  a  creature  that 
ascribes  her  perfection,  not  to  nature,  not  to  chance,  nor  to 
any  one-sided  inclination,  but  to  a  mutual  will ;  and  this  reci- 
procation is  so  sweet,  that  we  cannot  wonder,  if  from  the  days 
of  the  old  and  the  new*  Abelard,  the  most  violent  passions, 
and  as  much  happiness  as  unhappiness,  have  arisen  finom  such 
an  intercourse  of  two  beings. 

With  the  next  day  began  great  commotion  in  the  city,  on 
account  of  &e  visits  paid  and  returned  which  now  took  place 
with  the  greatest  ceremony.  But  what  particularly  interested 
me,  as  a  citizen  of  Frankfort,  and  gave  rise  to  a  great  many 
reflections,  was  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  security  {Sicherheit- 
seides)  by  the  council,  the  military,  and  the  body  of  citizens, 
not  through  representatives,  but  personally,  and  in  mass :  first, 
in  the  great  haU  of  the  Romer,  by  the  ma^tracy  and  staff- 
officers  ;  then  in  the  great  square  \Platz)^  me  Romerberg,  by 
all  the  citizens,  according  to  their  respective  ranks,  grada- 
tions, or  quarterings ;  and  lastly  by  the  rest  of  the  military. 
Here  one  could  survey  at  a  single  glance  the  entire  common- 
wealth, assembled  for  the  honourable  purpose  of  sweanng 
security  to  the  head  and  members  of  the  Empire,  and  un- 

*  The  **  net0  Abelard  "  is  St.  Pireax»  in  the  NtnmeUe  Hekin  of  Eooft- 
■eaa. — TranM, 
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broken  peace  during  the  great  work  now  impending.  The 
Electors  of  Treves  and  of  Cologne  had  now  also  arrived  in 
person.  On  the  evening  before  the  day  of  election  all 
strangers  are  sent  out  of  the  city,  the  gates  are  closed,  the 
Jews  are  confined  to  their  quarter,  and  the  citizen  of  Frank- 
fort prides  himself  not  a  little  that  he  alone  may  be  a  witness 
of  so  great  a  solemnity. 

All  that  had  hitherto  taken  place  was  tolerably  modem ; 
the  highest  and  high  personages  moved  about  only  in  coaches; 
but  now  we  were  going  to  see  them  in  the  primitive  manner  on 
horseback.  The  concourse  and  rush  were  extraordinary.  I 
managed  to  squeeze  myself  into  the  Romer,  which  I  knew  as 
&miliarly  as  a  mouse  does  the  private  com-lofb,  till  I  reached 
the  main  entrance,  before  which  the  Electors  and  ambassadors, 
who  had  first  arrived  in  their  state-coaches,  and  had  assem- 
bled above,  were  now  to  mount  their  horses.  The  stately, 
well-trained  steeds  were  covered  with  richly  laced  housings, 
and  ornamented  in  every  way.  The  Elector  Emeric  Joseph, 
a  comfortable-looking  man,  looked  weU  on  horseback.  Of  the 
other  two  I  remember  less,  excepting  that  the  red  princes* 
mantles,  trimmed  with  ermine,  which  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  only  in  pictures  before,  seemed  to  us  very 
romantic  in  the  open  air.  The  ambassadors  of  the  absent 
temporal  Electors,  with  their  Spanish  dresses  of  gold  bro- 
cade, embroidered  over  with  gold,  and  trimmed  with  gold 
lace,  likewise  did  our  eyes  good ;  and  the  large  feathers  par- 
ticularly, that  waved  most  splendidly  from  the  hats,  which  were 
cocked  in  the  antique  style.  But  what  did  not  please  me 
were  the  short  modem  breeches,  the  white  silk  stockings, 
and  the  &shionable  shoes.  We  should  have  Hked  half-boots 
— ^Ided  as  much  as  they  pleased — sandals,  or  something  of 
the  kind,  that  we  might  have  seen  a  more  consistent  costume. 

In  deportment  the  Ambassador  Von  Plotho  again  distin- 
guished himself  from  all  the  rest.  He  appeared  lively  and 
cheerfril,  and  seemed  to  have  no  great  respect  for  the  whole 
ceremony.  For  when  his  front-man,  an  elderly  gentleman, 
could  not  leap  immediately  on  his  horse,  and  he  was  therefore 
forced  to  wait  some  time  in  the  grand  entrance,  he  did  not 
refrain  from  laughing,  till  his  own  horse  was  brought  forward, 
upon  which  he  swung  himself  very  dexterously,  and  was  again 
admired  by  us  as  a  most  worthy  representative  of  Frederick 
the  Second. 
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Now  Hie  curtain  was  for  us  once  more  let  down.  I  had 
indeed  tried  to  force  my  way  into  the  church ;  but  that  place 
was  more  inconvenient  than  agreeable.  The  voters  had  with- 
drawn into  the  sanctum,  where  prolix  ceremonies  usurped  the 
place  of  a  deliberate  consideration  as  to  the  election.  After 
long  delay,  pressure,  and  bustle,  the  people  at  last  heard  the 
name  of  Joseph  the  Second,  who  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Rome. 

The  thronging  of  strangers  into  the  city  became  greater  and 
greater.  Everybody  went  about  in  his  holiday  clothes,  so 
that  at  last  none  but  dresses  entirely  of  gold  were  found 
worthy  of  note.  The  Emperor  and  King  had  ab*eady  arrived 
at  Heusenstamm,  a  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Schonbom,  and 
were  there  in  the  customary  manner  greeted  and  welcomed ; 
but  the  city  celebrated  this  important  epoch  by  spiritual  festi- 
vals of  all  the  religions,  by  high  masses  and  sermons ;  and  on 
the  temporal  side  by  incessant  firing  of  cannon  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  Te  Deums. 

If  all  these  public  solemnities,  from  the  beginning  up  to 
this  point,  had  been  regarded  as  a  deliberate  work  of  art,  not 
much  to  find  fault  with  woidd  have  been  found.  All  was  well 
prepared.  The  public  scenes  opened  gradually,  and  went  on 
mcreasing  in  importance ;  the  men  grew  in  number,  the  per- 
sonages in  dignity,  their  appurtenances,  as  well  as  themselves, 
in  splendour;  and  thus  it  advanced  with  every  day,  till  at 
last  even  a  well-prepared  and  firm  eye  became  bewildered. 

The  entrance  of  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  which  we  have  re- 
fused to  describe  more  completely,  was  magnificent  and  im- 
posing enough  to  suggest  to  the  imagination  of  an  eminent 
man,  the  advent  of  a  great  prophesied  World-Ruler ;  even  we 
were  not  a  little  dazzled  by  it.  But  now  our  expectation  was 
stretched  to  the  utmost,  as  it  was  said  that  the  Emperor  and 
the  future  King  were  approaching  the  city.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance from  Sachsenhausen,  a  tent  had  been  erected,  in  which 
the  entire  magistracy  remained,  to  show  the  appropriate 
honour,  and  to  proffer  the  keys  of  the  city  to  the  chief  of  the 
Empire.  Further  out,  on  a  fair  spacious  plain,  stood  another 
^-a  state  pavilion,  whither  the  whole  body  of  electoral  princes 
and  ambassadors  repaired,  while  their  retinues  extended 
along  the  whole  way,  that  gradually,  as  their  turns  came,  they 
might  again  move  towards  the  ci^,  and  enter  properly  into 
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ihe  processioxi.  B j  this  time  the  Emperor  reached  the  tent, 
entered  it,  and  the  princes  and  ambassadors,  after  a  moat 
respectful  reception,  withdrew,  to  feusilitate  the  passage  of  the 
chief  ruler. 

We  others  who  remained  in  the  city  to  admire  this  pomp 
within  the  walls  and  streets,  still  more  than  could  have  been 
done  in  the  open  fields,  were  very  well  entertained  for  a  while 
by  the  barricade  set  up  by  the  citizens  in  the  lanes,  by  the 
throng  of  people,  and  by  the  Tarious  jests  and  improprieties 
which  arose,  till  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  tiiunder  of 
cannon  announced  to  us  the  immediate  approach  of  Majesty. 
What  must  have  been  particularly  grateful  to  a  Frankforter 
was,  that  on  this  occasion,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  sove- 
reigns and  their  representatives,  the  imperial  city  of  Frank- 
fort also  appeared  as  a  little  sovereign ;  for  her  equerry  opened 
the  procession ;  chargers  with  armorial  trappings,  upon  which 
the  white  eagle  on  a  red  field  looked  very  ^e,  foUowed  him ; 
then  came  attendants  and  officials,  dronmiers  and  trumpeters, 
and  deputies  of  the  council,  accompanied  by  the  clerks  of  the 
council,  in  the  city  livery,  on  foot.  Immediately  behind 
these  were  the  three  companies  of  citizen  cavalry,  very  well 
mouinted — the  same  that  we  had  seen  from  our  youth,  at  the 
reception  of  the  escort  and  on  other  public  occasions.  We 
rejoiced  in  our  participation  of  the  honour,  and  in  our  hundred- 
thousandth  part  of  a  sovereignty  which  now  appeared  in  its 
ftill  brilliancy.  The  different  trains  of  the  Hereditary  Imperial 
Marshal,  and  of  the  envoys  deputed  by  the  six  temporal 
Electors,  marched  after  these  step  by  step.  None  of  them 
consisted  of  less  than  twenty  attendants,  and  two  state-car- 
riages— some  even  of  a  greater  number.  The  retinue  of  the 
spiritual  Electors  was  ever  on  the  increase, — their  servants 
and  domestic  officers  seemed  innumerable, — ^the  Elector  of 
Cologne  and  the  Elector  of  Treves  had  above  twenty  state- 
carriages,  and  the  Elector  of  Mentz  quite  as  many  alone. 
The  servants,  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  were  clothed 
most  splendidly  throughout;  the  lords  in  the  equipages, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  had  not  omitted  to  appear  richly  and 
venerably  dressed,  and  adorned  with  all  the  badges  of  their 
orders.  The  train  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  now,  as  was  fit, 
surpassed  all  the  rest.  The  riding-masters,  the  led  horses, 
the  equipages,  the  shabracks  and  caparisons,  attracted  every 
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eye,  and  the  sixteeii  ox-horse  gaJa-iragoiis  of  the  Imperial 
CSiamberlauis,  Vtwj  CooncilloTB,  High  Chamberlain,  High 
Stewards,  and  High  Equerry,  elosed,  with  great  pomp,  tlos 
divisioQ  of  the  prooeasioiL,  which,  in  q)ite  of  its  magnificence 
and  extent,  was  still  only  to  be  the  Taa-goard. 

But  now  the  line  oonoentrated  itsdf  more  and  more,  while 
the  dignity  and  parade  kept  on  increaaing.  For,  in  the  midst 
of  a  chosen  escort  of  their  own  domestic  attendants,  the  most 
df  them  on  foot,  and  a  few  on  horBebadk,  appeared  the  Elec- 
toral ambassadors  as  wdl  as  the  Electors  in  person,  in  ascoul- 
lag  order,  each  one  in  a  magnificent  state-carriage.  Imme- 
diately behind  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  ten  imperial  footmen,  one 
and  forty  lackeys,  and  eight  Heyducks,*  amumnced  their  Ma- 
jesties. The  most  magnificent  state-carriage,  furmshed  eyen 
at  the  bade  part  with  an  entire  window  of  plate-glass,  orna- 
mented with  paintings,  lacker,  carved  work,  and  gilding, 
ooveried  with  i^  embroidered  velvet  on  the  top  and  inside, 
allowed  ns  very  conTeniently  to  behold  the  Emperor  and  King, 
the  long-desired  heads,  in  ail  their  glory.  The  procession  was 
led  a  long  mrouitoos  route,  partly  from  necessity,  that  it  might 
be  able  to  imfold  itself,  and  partly  to  render  it  visible  to  the 
great  multitude  of  people.  It  had  passed  through  Sachsen- 
hausen,  over  the  bridge,  up  the  Fahrgasse,  then  down  the 
Zeile,  and  turned  tow^ds  the  inner  city  through  the  Katha- 
rinenpforte,  formerly  a  gate,  and  since  the  enlaigemcnt  of  the 
city,  an  open  thoroughfare.  Here  it  had  been  fortimately 
considered  that,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  external  grandeur  of 
the  world  had  gone  on  expanding  both  in  height  and  breadth. 
Measure  had  been  taken,  and  it  was  found  that  the  present 
imperial  state-carriage  could  not,  without  striking  its  carved 
work  and  other  outward  decorations,  get  through  this  gateway, 
through  which  so  many  princes  and  emperors  had  gone  back- 
wards and  forwards.  The  matter  was  debated,  and  to  avoid 
an  inconvenient  circuit,  it  was  resolved  to  take  up  the  pave- 
ments, and  to  contrive  a  gentle  ascent  and  descent.  With  the 
same  view  they  had  also  removed  all  the  projecting  eaves  from 
^e  diops  and  booths  in  the  street,  that  neither  crown,  nor  eagle, 
nor  the  genii  should  receive  any  shock  or  injury. 

Eagerly  as  we  directed  our  eyes  to  the  high  personages  when 
tins  precious  vessel  with  such  precious  contents  approached  us, 
*  A  class  of  attendants  dressed  in  Hungarian  costame.<-~7Vaiw. 
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we  could  not  avoid  turning  our  looks  upon  the  noble  horses, 
their  harness,  and  its  embroidery ;  but  the  strange  coachmen 
and  outriders,  both  sitting  on  me  horses,  particularly  struck 
ns.  They  looked  as  if  they  had  come  from  some  other  nation, 
or  even  from  another  world,  with  their  long  black  and  yellow 
velyet  coats,  and  their  caps  with  large  plumes  of  feathers,  after 
the  imperial  court  fiishion.  Now  the  crowd  became  so  dense 
that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  much  more.  The  Swiss 
guard  on  both  sides  of  the  carriage,  the  Hereditary  Marshal 
holding  the  Saxon  sword  upwards  in  his  right  hand,  the  Field- 
Marshals,  as  leaders  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  riding  behind  the 
carriage,  the  imperial  pages  in  a  body,  and  finally,  the  Imperial 
Horse-guard  {HaUchiergarde)  itself,  in  black  velvet  frocks 
{Flugdr6ck)y  with  all  the  seams  edged  with  gold,  under  whidi 
were  red  coats  and  leather-coloured  camisoles,  likewise  richly 
decked  with  gold !  One  scarcely  recovered  oneself  frt>m  sheer 
seeing,  pointing,  and  showing,  so  that  the  scarcely  less  splen- 
didly clad  body-guards  of  the  Electors  were  barely  look^  at, 
and  we  should  perhaps  have  withdrawn  fix>m  the  windows,  if 
we  had  not  wished  to  take  a  view  of  our  own  magistracy,  who 
closed  the  procession  in  their  fifteen  two-horse  coaches,  and 
particularly  the  clerk  of  the  council,  with  the  city  keys  on  red 
velvet  cushions.  That  our  company  of  city  grenadiers  should 
cover  the  rear,  seemed  to  us  honourable  enough,  and  we  felt 
doubly  and  highly  edified  as  Germans  and  as  Frankforters  by 
this  great  day. 

We  had  taken  our  place  in  a  house  which  the  procession 
had  to  pass  again  when  it  returned  from  the  cathedral.  Of 
religious  services,  of  music,  of  rites  and  solemnities,  of  addresses 
and  answers,  of  propositions  and  readings  aloud,  there  was  so 
much  in  church,  choir,  and  conclave,  before  it  came  to  the 
swearing  of  the  electoral  capitulation,  that  we  had  time  enough 
to  partake  of  an  excellent  collation,  and  to  empty  several  fladks 
to  the  health  of  our  old  and  young  ruler.  The  conversation, 
in  the  meanwhile,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  reverted  to  the 
time  past,  and  there  were  not  wanting  aged  persons  who  pre- 
ferred that  to  the  present,  at  least  with  respect  to  a  certain 
human  interest  and  impassioned  sympathy  which  then  pre- 
vailed. At  the  coronation  of  Francis  the  First  all  had  not 
been  so  settled  n»  now ;  peace  had  not  yet  been  concluded ; 
France  and  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Palatinate 
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irere  opposed  to  the  election ;  the  troops  of  the  fhture  emperor 
irere  stationed  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  had  his  head-qoartcrs, 
and  the  insignia  of  the  Empire  coming  from  Aix,  were  almost 
carried  off  bj  the  inhabitants  of  the  Palatinate.  Meanwhile 
negotiations  went  on,  and  on  neither  side  was  the  affair  con- 
ducted in  the  strictest  manner.  Mabia  Thesesa,  though 
then  pregnant,  comes  in  person  to  see  the  coronation  of  her 
husband,  which  is  at  last  carried  into  effect.  She  arrived  at 
Aschaffbnburg,  and  went  on  board  a  yacht  in  order  to  repair 
to  Frankfort.  Francis,  &om  Heidelberg,  thinks  to  meet  his 
wife,  but  comes  too  late;  she  has  already  departed.  Unknown, 
he  throws  himself  into  a  little  boat,  hastens  after  her,  readies 
her  ship,  and  the  loving  pair  is  delighted  at  this  surprisinff 
meeting.  The  story  spreads  immediately,  and  aU  the  world 
sympathizes  with  this  tender  pair,  so  richly  blessed  with  their 
diildren,  who  have  been  so  inseparable  since  their  nnion,  that 
ODce  on  a  journey  from  Vienna  to  Florence  they  are  fixrced  to 
keep  quarantine  together  on  the  Venetian  border.  Maria 
Theresa  is  welcomed  in  the  city  with  rejoicings,  she  enters  the 
Roman  Emperor  inn,  while  the  great  ta:it  for  the  reception  of 
her  husband  is  erected  on  the  Bomheim  heath.  There  of  the 
spiritual  Electors  is  found  only  Ments,  and  of  the  ambassadors 
cf  the  temporal  Electors,  only  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Hanover. 
The  entrance  begins,  and  what  it  may  lack  of  completeness 
and  splendour  is  richly  compensated  by  the  presence  cf  a  bcoa* 
tiful  lady.  She  stands  upon  the  balcony  of  the  well-situated 
house,  and  greets  her  husband  with  cries  of  Vivat  and  clapping 
of  hands ;  &e  people  joined,  excited  to  the  highest  enthusiasm* 
As  the  great  are,  alter  all,  men,  the  citizen  thinks  them  his 
equals  when  he  wishes  to  love  them,  and  that  he  can  best  do 
when  he  can  picture  them  to  himself  as  loving  husbands,  tender 
parents,  devoted  brothers,  and  true  friends.  At  that  time  all 
happiness  had  been  wished  and  prophesied,  and  to-day  it  was 
seen  frilfiUed  in  the  first-bom  son  ;  to  whom  everybody,  was 
well  inclined  on  account  of  his  handsome  youthful  form,  and 
upon  whom  the  world  set  the  greatest  hopes,  on  account  of 
the  great  qualities  that  he  showed. 

We  Ltfd  become  quite  absorbed  in  the  past  and  friture,  when 
some  friends  who  came  in  recaUed  us  to  the  present.  They 
were  of  those  who  know  the  value  of  novelty,  and  therefore 
Jbasten  to  announce  it  first.  They  were  even  able  to  tell  of  a  fine 
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^i^wiftnii  tFBxt  in  tiiose  exaited  persom^es  wkem  we  bad  ma 
go  by  with  the  greatest  pomp.  It  bad  been  conoerted  that  cm 
tiibfr  way,  between  HevsenataBim  and  the  great  tent,  the  Empe- 
zor  ana  King  should  find  the  Landgnore  of  Darmatadt  in  the 
loaest.  This  old  prince,  now  approaching  the  graire,  wished 
t»  flee  once  more  tne  master  to  whom  he  had  been  devoted  is 
temev  times.  Both  mk|fat  remember  the  day  when  the  Land* 
gvove  brought  oyer  to  Heidelberg  the  decree  of  the  EleetorB 
Aeoaing  Franeis  as  Eaaperor,  and  replied  to  the  valuable  p«e* 
aaats  he  received  with  protestations  of  nnalteraUe  devotioii. 
These  eminent  persons  stood  in  a  grove  oi  firs,  and  the  Land* 
gnne,  weak  wi&  old  age,  supported  himself  against  a  pine,  to 
eaiitiBMe  the  canversatian,  which  was  not  without  emotion  ob 
iMh  sides.  The  place  was  afterwards  marked  in  an  innocent 
wf  r  and  we  young  people  sometimes  wandered  to  it 

Thus  sevenl  hours  had  passed  in  remembranee  of  the  M 
and  oonaideration  of  the  new,  when  the  procession,  thougk 
eutailed  and  more  compact,  again  passed  before  our  eyes,  and 
wa  weve  enabled  to  observe  and  mark  the  detail  more  doaeiy^ 
and  unpnat  it  on  oim:  minds  for  the  i^itnre. 

Ynaa  that  nuement  the  city  was  in  uninterrupted  rnotton; 
far  until  each  and  eveiy  one  whom  it  bdioved,  and  of  whcmH 
waa  required,  had  paid  their  respects  to  the  highest  dignities^ 
sad  exhibited  themselves  one  by  one,  th^re  was  no  end  to  the 
marehing  to  and  fro,  and  the  court  of  each  one  of  the  hish 
penons  present  could  be  very  conveniently  repeated  in  detaiL 

Now,  too,  the  insignia  of  the  Empire  arrived.  But  thai  no 
aaflieat  usage  might  be  omitted  even  in  this  respect,  they  had 
to  ronain  half  a  day  till  lato  at  night  in  the  open  field,  on 
aeoonnt  of  a  dii^uto  about  territory  and  escort  between  tiie 
Elertor  of  Ments  and  the  dtjr.  The  latter  yielded,  the  pe(^d0 
of  Mentz  escorted  the  insignia  as  fiur  as  the  barricade,  and  so 
the  a&ir  terminated  for  this  time* 

In  these  days  I  did  not  come  to  myself.  At  home  I  had  to 
write  and  copy;  everything  had  to  be  seen;  and  so  ended  the 
month  of  Munch,  the  second  half  of  which  had  been  so  rich  ia 
festivals  for  us.  I  had  promised  Qretchen  a  fidtbiul  and  com^ 
pieto  account  oi  what  had  lately  happened,  and  of  what  was 
to  be  expected  on  the  ooronatum-diay.  This  great  day  ap- 
proaehed ;  I  thought  more  how  I  should  tell  it  to  her  than  oi 
wiiat  properly  was  to  be  told;  aQ  that  came  under  my  eym 


iBiypen  Imeiely  woilEedupxapkOribr  thisaok  and  inuii^- 
le  lue.  At  lasl  I  readied  her  resLdence  somewliat  late  one 
OTtning.  and  waa  Bot  a  little  pnNid  to  think  how  m j  diseouna 
as  this  oocaaiofla.'woidd  be  nuieh  more  saocessful  than  the  first 
oufe  Boi  a  momentary  ineitement  often  brings 
Dthen  tihnm^  US,  moce  joy  than  the  most  deliberate 
oan  affinrd.     I  foond,  indeed,  pretty  nearly  the  same 

,..  /» bat  there  iteiB  some  vaknowB  persons  among  them. 

T!hgj  sat  down  to  ph^,  aU  except  Gretoien  and  her  younger 
eaaBJH,  who  remained  with  me  at  the  slate.  The  clear  girl 
eafneMsed  most  graeefiilly  her  delight  that  she,  thou^  a 
IpaasedfOTO 


que  speetaele.    She  thanked  me  most 
wiiiily  for  faaTmg  maaaged  to  take  eare  of  her,  and  for  hor- 
eea  se  Mttatxwe  aa  to  proeuse  her,  throogh  Pylades,  all 
of  adausskmabymeanaofbilletB,  dizeetknis,  fiiends,aDd 


8be  liked  to  hear  about  the  jewels  of  the  Empbe.  I  pr»- 
~  her  that  we  cftioald,  if  poasible,  see  these  together.  She 
made  some  jesting  zemadcs  when  she  leaxmed  tliat  the  garments 
aad  crewnnad  been  tried  on  the  younff  king.  I  knew  where 
siie  woold  gase  at  the  solemnitks  of  ue  eeronation-day,  and 
dneeted  her  attention  to  everything  that  was  impending,  and 
psBtieBlarly  to  what  might  lie  minuftdy  inspeeled  freoi  bar 
flaceef  new. 

Thus  we  forgot  to  think  abo&t  thoae;  it  wae  ahrea^ post 
■■dnii^t;  and  I  found  that  I  ofortonately  had  not  the  houses 
hs7  with  me.  I  coold  not  enter  the  bouse  without  mokiBg 
Ike  greatest  disturbonoe.  I  cemmndeated  my  cmbarrussment 
t^kar.  ''Aftera]l,*'aud8he,''iiwin  be  best  for  the  eoos. 
pai^  to  senmin  together."  The  eauaiBs  and  the  strangers  had 
amidy  had  this  m  niindr  because  it  was  not  known  where 
tiiey  would  be  lodged  for  fbe  night  The  matter  was  soost 
deeaded;  Gietdhen  went  to  make  some  co£^,  after  brmgmg 
in  and  lighting  a  large  brass  lamp,  ftumisfaed  with  oil  and 
widt,  beeause  the  eanoQes  threatened  to  bum  out. 

Ibe  coffee  senred  to  enlireii  us  for  several  hours,  but  tke 

SgraduaUy  slackened;  oonvetsatioB  foiled;  the  mother 
ia  the  great  (^air;  the  strangers,  weary  ftim  tniivelling, 
id  here  and  there,  and  Pykuiea  and  his  foir  oa»  sat  in  a 
SQbe  had  laid  her  head  oa  his  shoulder  sad  hod  goaetS' 
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deep,  ond  he  did  not  keep  long  awake.  The  younger  eoium 
sitting  opposite  to  us  by  the  shite,  had  crossed  his  arms  before 
him,  ana  slept  with  his  fiice  resting  upon  them.  I  sat  in  the 
window-comer,  behind  the  table,  and  Gretchen  by  me.  We 
talked  in  a  low  voice :  but  at  last  sleep  overcame  her  also,  she 
leaned  her  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  sank  at  once  into  a  slumber. 
Thus  I  now  sat,  the  only  one  awake,  in  a  most  singular  posi- 
tion, in  which  the  kind  brother  of  death  soon  put  me  also  to 
rest  I  went  to  deep,  and  when  I  awoke  it  was  already  blight 
day.  Qretchen  was  standing  before  the  mirror  arranging  her 
little  cap;  she  was  more  lovely  than  ever,  and  whaoi  I  de* 
parted  cordially  pressed  my  hands.  I  crept  home  by  a  round- 
about way ;  for,  on  the  side  towards  ihe  Utde  Stag-ditch^  my 
&ther  had  opened  a  sort  of  little  peep-hole  in  the  wall,  not 
without  the  opposition  of  his  neighbour.  This  side  we  avoided 
when  we  wanted  not  to  be  observed  by  him  in  coining  home. 
My  mother,  whose  mediation  always  came  in  well  for  us,  had 
endeavoured  to  paUiate  my  absence  in  the  morning  at  brcak&st, 
by  the  supposition  that  I  had  gone  out  early,  and  I  experienced 
no  disagreeable  e£fects  fix)m  this  innocent  night. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  infinitely  various  world  which  sat*^ 
rounded  me,  produced  upon  me  but  a  very  simple  impression. 
I  had  no  interest  but  to  marie  dosdy  the  outside  of  the  objects, 
no  business  but  that  with  which  I  had  been  charged  by  my 
fitther  and  Herr  von  Konigsthal,  by  whidi,  indeed,  I  perceived 
the  inner  course  of  things.  I  had  no  liking  but  for  Qretchen, 
and  no  other  view  than  to  see  and  apprehend  all  properly,  thiEit 
I  might  be  able  to  repeat  it  with  h^,  and  explain  it  to  her^ 
Often  when  a  train  was  going  by,  I  described  it  half  aloud  t6 
myself,  to  assure  myself  of  all  the  particulars,  and  to  be  praised 
by  my  fiir  one  for  this  attention  and  accuracy ;  the  applause 
and  acknowledgments  of  the  others  I  regarded  as  a  mere 
appendix. 

I  was  indeed  presented  to  man^  exalted  and  distinguished 
persons ;  but  partly,  no  one  had  time  to  trouble  himself  about 
others,  and  partly,  older  people  do  not  know  at  once  Jiow  they 
should  converse  with  a  young  man  and  try  him.  I,  on  my 
side,  was  likewise  not  pordcSarly  skilfbl  in  adapting  myself 
to  people.  Generally  I  acquired  their  &vour,  but  not  their 
approbation.  Whatever  occupied  me  was  completely  present 
to  me;  but  I  did  not  ad;  whether  it  might  be  also  suitable  t» 
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others.  I  was  mostly  too  liyely  or  too  qiuet,  and  appeared 
either  importunate  or  sullen,  just  as  persons  attracted  or 
repelled  me ;  and  thus  I  was  considered  to  be  indeed  full  of 
promise,  but  at  the  same  time  was  declared  eccentric. 

The  coronation-day  dawned  at  last,  on  the  3rd  of  April, 
1764;  the  weather  was  faTOurable,  and  everybody  was  in 
motion.  I,  with  several  of  my  relations  and  friends,  had  been 
provided  with  a  good  place  in  one  of  the  upper  stories  of  the 
Bomer  itself,  where  we  might  completely  survey  the  whole. 
"We  betook  ourselves  to  the  spot  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
from  above,  as  in  a  bird's-eye  view,  contemplated  the  animge- 
ments  which  we  had  inspected  more  closely  the  day  before. 
There  was  the  newly-erected  foimtain,  with  two  large  tubs  on 
the  left  and  right,  into  which  the  double-eagle  on  the  post  was 
to  pour  from  its  two  beaktf  white  wine  on  this  side  and  red 
wine  on  that.  There,  gathered  into  a  heap,  lay  the  oats ;  here 
stood  the  large  Wooden  hut,  in  which  we  had  several  days  since 
^een  the  whole  fat  ox  roasted  and  basted  on  a  huge  spit  before 
a  charcoal  fire.  AU  the  avenues  leading  out  from,  the  Romer, 
and  from  other  streets  back  to  the  Homer,  were  secured  on 
both  sides  by  barriers  and  guards.  The  great  square  was  gra* 
dually  filled,  and  the  waving  and  pressure  grew  every  moment 
stronger  and  more  in  motion,  as  tiie  multitude  always,  if  pos- 
sible, endeavoured  to  reach  the  spot  where  some  new  scene 
arose,  and  something  particidar  was  announced. 

All  this  time  there  reigned  a  tolerable  stillness,  and  when 
the  alarm-bells  were  soimded,  aU  the  people  seemed  struck 
with  terror  and  amazement.  What  first  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  could  overlook  the  square  from  above,  was  the 
train  in  which  the  lords  of  Aix  and  Nuremberg  brought  the 
4srown-jewels  to  the  cathedraL  These,  as  palladia,  had  been 
assigned  the  first  place  in  the  carriage,  and  the  deputies  sat 
before  them  on  the  back  seat  with  becoming  reverence.  Now 
the  three  Electors  betake  themselves  to  the  cathedral.  After 
the  presentation  of  the  insignia  to  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  the 
crown  and  sword  are  immediately  carried  to  the  imperial 
quarters'.  The  further  arrangements  and  manifold  ceremonies 
occupied,  in  the  interim,  the  chief  persons,  as  well  as  the  spec- 
tators, in  the  church,  as  we  other  weU-informed  persons  could 
well  imagine. 

In  the  meanwhile  before  our  eyes  fhe  ambassadors  ascended 
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io  ^be  Bdmer,  ftom  wbEch  the  canopy  is  cmied  by  the  nodBr- 
fjdfieers  into  the  imperial  qnartera.  The  Hereditaiy  Mmfad 
Ck>virT  vov  Papfenheiic  instantly  mounts  his  hone ;  he  itm 
a  very  hanclsome,.  slender  gentleman,  whom  the  Spanish  eos- 
tome,  the  rich  doublet,  tlie  gold  mantle,  the  hich  fsothered 
kat,  and  the  loose  flying  haur,  became  yery  wefl.  He  pats 
himself  in  motion,  and,  amid  the  sound  d  all  the  bdls,  the 
ambassadors  follow  him  on  honebaok  to  the  quarters  of  the 
Emperor  in  still  greater  magnifieenoe  than  on  the  day  of  eieo- 
tion.  One  would  hare  liked  to  be  there  too,  as  indeed  on  this 
^y  it  would  have  been  altogether  desicable  to  multiply  one  V 
adf .  However,  we  told  eaob  other  what  was  going  aa  there. 
Now  the  Emperor  is  putting  on  his  domestic  robes,  we  sold, 
a  new  dress,  made  after  the  old  Oarolinffian  pattern.  The 
Iwreditaiy  officers  reoeive  the  insignia,  and  with  them  get  cm 
harsebaok.  The  Emperor  in  his  robes,  the  Boman  King  in  €ie 
evanish  habit,  immediately  mount  their  steeds;  and  whfle 
-^is  is  done,  the  endless  procession  vdiicb  precedes  them  has 
already  announced  them. 

The  eye  was  already  wearied  by  the  multitade  of  rich^ 
dressed  attendants  and  magirtrates,  and  by  the  nobility  wlw^ 
in  stately  fashion,  were  moving  along;  but  when  the  Elee- 
tccal  envoys,  tiie  hereditary  officers,  and  at  last,  under  4e 
zichly-embroidered  canopy,  home  by  twelve  Sehoffen  and 
senators,  the  Emperor,  in  romaatic  costume,  and  to  the  left, 
a  little  behind  him,  in  the  Spanish  dress,  his  son,  slowly  floated 
along  on  magnificently-adonied  horses,  tiie  eye  was  no  more 
•sufficient  for  the  sight.  One  would  have  likecL  to  detain  Ihe 
acene,  but  for  a  moment,  by  a  magic  chann ;  but  tiie  gkay 
passed  on  without  stopping,  and  the  space  that  was  scaore^ 
•quitted  was  immediately  filled  again  by  the  crowd,  whxda 
poured  in  like  billows. 

But  new  a  new  pressure  took  place;  for  another  approach 
finm  the  market  to  the  RSoier  gate  had  to  be  opened,  and  a 
xoad  of  planka  to  be  bridged  over  it,  on  which  the  tzain 
zetnming  from  the  cathedral  was  to  walk. 

What  passed  within  the  cathedral,  the  endless  ceremonifla 
which  precede  and  accompany  the  anointing,  the  crowniiig, 
the  dubbing  of  kni^thood,— -all  this  we  were  glad  to  hear 
told  afterwards  by  those  who  had  sacrificed  much  else  to  to 
pvBsent  in  the  ehnzeh. 


xss  ooa^vATioK  TsooBsnoir.  UO 

Hie  Teit  of  w,  in  liie  interim,  partoek  of  a  tegal  repeal; 
far  in  this  festal  day  we  had  to  be  contented  with  cold  meat. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  best  and  oldest  wine  had  bean 
brought  ont  of  all  the  feniily-eeliaxa,  so  that  in  this  vespeet  at 
least  we  oeiefarated  the  ancient  ^Bstival  in  ancient  stjle. 

In  the  square,  Ihe  sight  most  worth  seeing  was  now  the 
bridge,  which  had  been  finiriied,  and  ooTered  with  orange  and 
white  doth ;  and  we  who  had  stared  at  the  Emperor,  first  in 
his  carriage  and  then  on  horeebadc,  were  now  to  admire  him 
walkxDg  on  foot.  Singularly  eoongh,  the  last  pieaaed  as  the 
most ;  for  we  thought  that  in  this  -wuf  he  exhibited  himsaif 
both  in  the  most  natural  and  in  the  most  dignified  manner. 

(Mer  persons,  who  were  present  at  the  coronation  4d 
Framaa  &b  First,  related  tlutt  Maria  Theresa,  beauliAil 
beyond  measure,  had  looked  en  this  sdenaitj  fiom  a  iiid* 
oony  window  of  the  Frauenstehi  house,  doee  to  the  Efianer. 
As  her  consort  returned  firom  the  ca&edral  in  his  strai^ 
costume,  and  seemed  to  her,  so  to  flpeak,  Hke.a  g^iOBt  of 
Cbailemagne,  he  had,  as  if  iu  jest,  raised  both  his  hands,  «id 
shown  her  the  imperial  dobe,  the  sceptre,  nnd  the  curions^ 
gk>i«e,  at  which  she  had  ordcen  ont  into  immoderate  iaug^ 
ter,  whidi  served  for  the  great  ddig^t  and  edification  of  the 
crowd,  ¥^ch  was  thus  honomed  with  a  si^t  of  the  good  and 
natural  matrimonial  undenstanding  between  the  most  exalted 
eonple  of  Christendom.  But  when  the  Empress,  to  greet  her 
.consort,  waved  her  handkerchief^  and  even  shouted  n  load 
cmU  to  him,  the  enthusiasm  and  exultation  of  the  people  was 
raised  to  the  hi^est,  so  that  there  was  no  end  to  die  oheere 

Now,  the  sound  of  beUs,  and  the  Tan  of  the  long  train 
whidi  gendy  made  its  way  over  the  many-cdoured  bridge, 
«Bioimced  that  all  was  done.  The  attention  was  greater  than 
«ver,  and  the  procession  more  distinct  than  before,  particn- 
Jariy  for  us,  since  it  now  came  directiy  up  to  us.  We  saw  it, 
t»  wdl  as  the  whole  of  the  square,  which  was  thronged  widi 
people,  almost  as  if  on  a  ground.|klan.  Only  at  the  end  the 
magnificence  was  too  much  crowded;  for  the  envoys,  die 
heroditary  officers,  the  Emperor  and  King,  uitder  the  canopy 
4BaUaehm\  the  tluee  spiritual  Eteetors,  who  immediatdjr 
followed,  the  Sdiofioi  and  senators,  dressed  in  Uaok,  tue 
^oid  emibroidered  canopy  {mmmd^-^-^IOL  seemed  only  ene 
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nuns,  which  moyed  by  a  single  will,  splendidly  haimonioiis, 
and  thus  stepping  from  the  temple  amid  the  sound  of  the 
bells,  beamed  towards  us  as  someming  holy. 

A  politico-reHgious  ceremony  possesses  an  infinite  charm. 

1  y     We  behold  earthly  majesty  before  our  eyes,  surrounded  by  all 

K' .   the  symbols  of  its  power;  but  while  it  bends  before  that  of 

heaven,  it  brings  to  our  minds  the  communion  of  both.     For 

even  the  individual  can  only  prove  his  relationship  with  the 

Deity  by  subjectmg  himself  and  adoring. 

The  rejoicings,  which  resounded  from  the  market-place, 
now  spread  likewise  over  the  great  square,  and  a  boisterous 
vivat  burst  forth  from  thousands  upon  thousands  of  throats, 
and  doubtless  from  as  many  hearts.  For  this  grand  festival 
was  to  be  the  pledge  of  a  lasting  peace,  which  indeed  for 
Btany  a  long  year  actually  blessed  Germany. 

Several  days  before,  it  had  been  mode  known  by  public 
prodamation,  that  neither  the  bridge  nor  the  eagle  over  the 
fountain  were  to  be  exposed  to  the  people,  and  were  therefore 
not,  aa  at  other  times,  to  be  touched.  This  was  done  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  inevitable  with  such  a  rush  of  persons. 
But  in  order  to  sacrifice  in  some  degree  to  the  genius  of  the 
mob,  persons  expressly  appointed  went  behind  the  procession, 
loosened  the  cloth  fr(Hn  me  bridge,  wound  it  up  like  a  flag, 
and  threw  it  into  the  air.  This  gave  rise  to  no  disaster,  but 
to  a  lauffhable  mishap ;  for  the  cloth  unroUed  itself  in  the  air, 
and,  as  it  fell,  covered  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  persons. 
Those  now  who  took  hold  of  the  ends  and  drew  them  towards 
themselves,  pulled  all  those  in  the  middle  to  the  ground,  en- 
veloped them  and  teased  them  till  they  tore  or  cut  themselves 
through,  and  everybody,  in  his  own  way,  had  borne  off  a 
comer  of  the  stuff  made  sacred  by  the  footsteps  of  Majesty. 

1  did  not  long  contemplate  tins  rude  sport,  but  hastened 
from  my  high  position,  through  all  sorts  of  little  steps  and 
pass^es,  down  to  the  great  Romer  stairs,  where  the  distin- 
guished and  majestic  mass,  which  had  been  stared  at  from 
the  distance,  was  to  ascend  in  its  undulating  course.  The 
crowd  was  not  great,  because  the  entrances  to  the  council- 
house  were  well  garrisoned,  and  I  fortunately  reached  at  once 
the  iron  balustrades  above.  Now  the  chief  personages  as- 
cended past  me,  while  their  followers  remained  behind  in  the 
lower  arched  passages,  and  I  could  observe  them  on  the  thzioo 
broken  stairs  from  all  sides,  and  at  last  quite  dose. 
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Finally  both  their  Majesties  oSme  up.  Father  and  son 
were  altogether  dressed  like  Mensechini.  The  Emperor's 
domestic  robes,  of  purple-coloured  silk,  richly  adorned  with 
pearls  and  stones,  as  weU  as  his  crown,  sceptre,  and  imperial 
orb,  struck  the  eye  with  good  effect.  For  all  in  them  was 
new,  and  the  imitation  of  the  antique  was  tasteful.  He 
moved,  too,  quite  easily  in  his  attire,  and  his  true-hearted, 
dignified  face,  indicated  at  once  the  emperor  and  the  £Either. 
The  young  King,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  monstrous  articles  of 
dress,  with  the  crown*jcwels  of  Charlemagne,  dragged  himself 
along  OS  if  he  had  been  in  a  disguise,  so  that  he  himself,  looking 
at  his  £a.ther  from  time  to  time,  could  not  refrain  from  laughing. 
The  crown,  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  line  a  great  deid, 
stood  out  from  his  head  like  an  oyerhanging  roof.  The  dal- 
matica,  the  stole,  well  as  they  had  been  fitted  and  taken  in 
by  sewing,  presented  by  no  means  an  advantageous  appear- 
ance. The  sceptre  and  imperial  orb  excited  some  admiration ; 
but  one  would,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  princely  effect,  rather 
have  seen  a  strong  form,  suited  to  the  dress,  invested  and 
adorned  with  it. 

Scarcely  were  the  gates  of  the  great  hall  closed  behind 
these  figures,  than  I  hurried  to  my  former  place,  which  being 
already  occupied  by  others,  I  only  regained  with  some  trouble. 

It  was  predsely  at  the  right  time  liiat  I  again  took  possession 
of  my  window ;  for  the  most  remarkable  part  of  all  that  was 
to  be  seen  in  public  was  just  about  to  take  place.  All  the 
people  had  turned  towards  the  Homer,  and  a  reiterated  shout 
of  tHva/  gave  us  to  understand  that  the  Emperor  and  King,  in 
their  vestments,  were  showing  themselves  to  the  populace 
firom  the  balcony  of  the  great  hall.  But  they  were  not  alone 
to  serve  as  a  spectacle,  since  another  strange  spectacle  occurred 
before  their  eyes.  First  of  all,  the  handsome  slender  Heredi- 
tary Marshal  flung  himself  upon  his  steed ;  he  had  laid  aside 
his  sword ;  in  his  risht  hand  he  held  a  silver-handled  vessel, 
and  a  tin  spatula  in  his  left.  He  rode  within  the  barriers  to 
the  great  heap  ef  oats,  sprane  in,  filled  the  vessel  to  overflow, 
smoothed  it  off,  and  carried  it  back  again  with  great  dignity. 
The  imperial  stable  was  now  providea  for.  The  Hereditary 
Qiamb^lain  then  rode  likewise  to  the  spot,  and  brought  back 
a  basin  with  ewer  and  towel.  But  more  entertaining  for  the 
spectators  was  the  Hereditaiy  Carver,  who  came  to  fetoh  a 
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piece  of  ^tte  roasted  ok.  He  Ao  rode,  witli  a  silver  4Ui, 
tiuongh  the  bameni,  to  tiie  lazge  iiv^ooden  kitdien,  and  caiae 
forth  again  witii  his  portion  covered,  that  he  mig^t  'go  ImA 
to  the  Romer.  Now  it  was  the  torn  of  the  "Hendituj  Cop- 
bearer,  who  rode  to  the  ^mntun  and  fetched  wine.  Hub 
now  was  the  imperial  table  fomiflhed,  and  CTCiy  eye  waitod 
upon  the  Hereditary  TVeasnrer,  idio  was  to  throw  about  Ihe 
money.  He,  too,  mounted  a  fine  eteed,  to  the  sides  of  whoae 
saddle,  instead  of  holsters,  a  couple  of  splendid  bags  enu 
hrotdered  with  the  arms  of  the  Ptdattnate,  were  aospended. 
Bcarcely  had  he  put  himseif  in  motion  than  he  plunged  his 
hands  into  these  pockets,  and  generously  scattered  ririit  and 
left  gold  and  silver  coins,  whidi  on  every  occanon  fettered 
merrily  in  the  air  like  metallic  rain.  A  thousand  hands 
waved  instantly  in  the  air  to  catch  the  gifts ;  but  hardly  had 
the  coins  &Uen  than  the  crowd  tumbled  over  each  other  <m 
the  ground,  and  struggled  violently  for  the  pieces  which 
might  have  reached  the  eaith.  As  this  agitation  was  con^ 
•tantly  repeated  on  both  sides  as  tiie  giver  rode  forwards,  it 
afforded  ihe  spectators  a  very  diverting  sight.  It  was  moat 
lively  at  the  dose,  when  he  threw  out  the  begs  themselves^ 
and  everybody  tried  to  catch  this  highest  priae. 

Their  Majesties  had  retired  from  the  balcony,  and  another 
offering  was  to  be  made  to  the  mob,  who,  on  sudh  oocastens, 
would  rather  steal  the  gifts  than  receive  them  tranquilly  and 
gratefully.  The  custom  prevailed,  in  more  rude  and  uncoulh 
times,  of  giving  up  to  the  people  on  the  spot  the  oats,  aa 
aoon  as  me  Hereditary  Marafaal  had  taken  aiway  his  diaxe, 
the  fountain  and  the  kitchen,  after  the  cup-bearer  and  the 
tsarver  had  performed  their  offices.  But  tins  time,  to  guard 
against  all  mischief^  order  and  moderation  were  preserved  aa 
mr  as  possible.  But  the  dd  malicious  jokes,  that  when  ease 
filled  a  sack  with  oats  another  cut  a  heie  in  it,  with  safiies  cF 
the  kind,  were  revived.  About  the  roasted  ox,  a  serious 
battle  on  this  occasion,  as  usual,  wus  vraged.  This  could 
jonly  be  contested  an  wmmm.  Twoguilds,  the  butchers  and  the 
wine-porters,  had,  according  to  ancient  custom,  asoin  stattoned 
-themselves  so  that  the  monstrous  roast  must  foil  to  one  -ei 
the  two.  The  butdiers  believed  that  they  had  the  best  ti^ 
te  an  ox  whidi  they  provided  entoe  for  the  kitchen;  the 
^rine-povte»,  on  tl^  other  hand,  kid  ehiim  beeaase  Ihe 
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Utebfin  W08  built  near  Hie  aBede  oi  ibar  f;ii£ld,  and  bwaaM 
tfaey  hod  gained  the  victory  the  laat  time,  the  honn  of  the 
captured  steer  stall  projecting  from  the  kttioed  sable-window 
of  their  guild  and  meeting-houae  as  a  sign  of  fictQiy.  Both 
these  companies  had  very  strong  and  able  amnbera;  bat  whieli 
of  them  conqnered  this  time,  I  no  losger  lemember. 

But  as  a  festival  of  this  kind  must  always  dose  widi 
something  dangerous  and  fiaghtful,  it  was  xeaUy  a  terrible 
moment  when  the  wooden  kitchen  itself  weas  made  a  prise. 
Ihe  roof  of  it  swanned  instantly  wilh  men,  no  one  fcnowiw 
how  they  got  there,  the  boards  were  torn  loose,  and  pitched 
down,  so  that  one  coold  not  help  supposing,  partiouhuiy 
at  a  distanee,  that  eadi  would  kill  a  few  of  those  psessiBg  ta 
the  qx>t.  .  In  a  trice  the  hut  was  unroofed,  and  single  indivi- 
duals hung  to  the  beams  and  xaften,  in-order  to  poll  them 
also  out  dT  their  joinings;  nay,  many  floated  aoove  rxptm, 
ihe  posts  which  had  bea:i  alreaflk  sawn  off  below,  nad  tbe 
whole  skeleton,  moving  baekwards  and  forwards,  thseatesed 
to  fiill  in.  Sensitive  persons  turned  their  eyes  away,  and 
Bveiybody  expected  a  great  calamity;  but  we  did  not  bear  of 
any  misoliief,  and  the  whole  affidr,  though  impotuouB  and 
Tiolent,  had  passed  off  hiqipily. 

Eveiybody  knew  now  that  the  Emperar  and  Sjng  wodd 
letom  from  the  cabinet,  whither  th^  had  retired  from  ilbib 
halcQiny,  and  feast  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Bomer.  We  hat 
been  able  to  admire  the  airangements  made  for  it,  the  day 
before ;  and  my  most  anzieius  wish  was,  if  possttile,  to  look  m 
to-day.  I  rejpaired,  therefoce,  by  the  usual  path,  to  the  great 
staircase,  which  stands  directlj  opposite  the  door  of  ^e  haU. 
Here  I  gaaed  at  the  distingmshed  personages  who  this  day 
actedas  the  servants  of  the  head  of  the  Empire.  Fotty^bor 
counts,  all  splendidly  dressed,  passed  me,  carrying  (he  dishes 
from  the  kitdien,  so  that  the  ooitrast  between  their  digmtyaadl 
their  occupation  might  well  be  bewilderiBg  to  a  hay.  The 
crowd  was  not  great,  but,  consideriBg  the  little  space,  suffi- 
ciently perceptible.  The  hall-door  was  guarded,  while  those 
who  were  authorised  went  frequently  in  and  ont  I  saw  «aB 
cf  the  Paktine  domestic  officials,  whom  I  asked  whether  he 
could  not  take  me  in  with  him.  He  did  not  delibeaate 
long,  but  gave  me  one  of  the  silver  vesseb  he  just  then  boie<— 
^riiuh  he  eoold  dosomueh  the  mane  as.  I  was  neatly  dad; 
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•lid  thus  I  reached  the  flanctuarir.  The  Palatine  buffet  stood 
to  the  left,  directly  by  the  door,  and  with  some  steps  I  placed 
myself  on  the  elevation  of  it,  behind  the  barriers. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  immediately  by  the  windows, 
raised  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  imder  canopies,  sat  the 
Emperor  and  King  in  their  robes ;  but  the  crown  and  sceptoe 
lay  at  some  distance  behind  them  on  eold  cushions.     The 
three  spiritual  Electors,  their  buffets  behmd  them,  had  taken 
their  places  on  single  elevations ;  the  Elector  of  Mentz  oppo- 
site their  Majesties,  the  Elector  of  Treves  at  the  right,  and 
the  Elector  of  Cologne  at  the  left.     This  uppers  part  of  the 
haU  was  imposing  and  chcerM  to  behold,  and  excited  the 
remark  that  the  spiritual  power  likes  to  keep  as  long  as  pos- 
sible with  the  ruler.     On  the  contrary,  the  buffets  and  tables 
of  aU  the  temporal  Electoro,  whicL  were,  indeed,  mngfd. 
ficently  ornamented,  but  without  occupants,  made  one  tmnk 
of  the  misunderstanding  which  had  gi^ually  arisen  for  cen- 
turies between  them  and  the  head  of  the  Empire.    Their 
ambassadors  had  already  withdrawn  to  eat  in  a  side-chamber; 
and  if  the  greater  part  of  the  haU  assumed  a  sort  of  spectral 
l^pearanoe,  by  so  many  invisible  guests  being  so  magnifi- 
cently attended,  a  large  unfurnished  table  in  the  middle  was 
still  more  sad  to  look  upon ;  for  there  also  many  covers  stood 
emipty,  because  all  those  who  had  certainly  a  right  to  sit 
there  had,  for  appearance  sake,  kept  away,  that  on  the  sreatest 
day  of  honour  they  might  not  renounce  any  of  their  honour, 
Hf  indeed,  they  were  then  to  be  found  in  the  city. 

Neither  my  years  nor  the  mass  of  present  objects  allowed 
me  to  make  many  reflections.  I  strove  to  see  aU  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  when  the  dessert  was  brought  in  and  the  am- 
tmssadors  re-entered  to  pay  their  court,  I  sought  the  open  air, 
imd  contrived  to  refresh  myself  with  good  friends  in  the 
neighbourhood,  after  a  day*s  half-festing,  and  to  prepare  lor 
the  illumination  in  the  evening. 

This  brilliant  night  I  purposed  celebrating  in  a  riffht 
hearty  way;  for  I  had  agreed  with  Qretchen,  and  Pylades 
and  ms  mistress,  that  we  would  meet  somewhere  at  nightfoll. 
The  city  was  already  resplendent  at  every  end  and  coma: 
when  I  met  my  beloved.  I  offered  Ghretdien  my  arm ;  we 
went  from  one  quarter  to  another,  and  found  ourselves  very 
bappy  in,  each  other's  sooie^.    The  oouains  at  first  were  also 
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of  oar  party,  but  were  afterwards  lost  in  the  maltitade  of 
people.  B^ore  the  houses  of  some  of  the  ambassadors,  where 
magnificent  illuminations  were  exhibited  (those  of  the  £lec- 
tor-Falatine  were  pre-eminently  distinguished),  it  was  as 
dear  as  day.  Lest  I  should  be  recognised,  I  hod  disguised 
9iyself  to  a  certain  ei^tent,  and  Gretchen  did  not  find  it  amiss. 
We  admired  the  Tarious  brilliant  representations  and  the 
fiury-like  structures  of  fiame  by  which  each  ambassador  strove 
to  outshine  the  others.  But  Prince  Esterhazy*s  arrangements 
surpassed  all  the  rest  Our  little  company  were  in  raptures 
boui  with  the  invention  and  the  execution,  and  we  were  just 
about  to  elijoy  this  in  detail,  when  the  cousins  again  met  us, 
and  sp<^e  to  us  of  the  glorious  illumination  wim  which  the 
Brandenburg  ambassador  had  adorned  his  quarters.  We 
were  not  displeased  at  taking  the  long  way  from  the  Ross- 
markt  (Horse-market)  to  the  Saalhof ;  but  found  that  we  had 
been  villanously  hoaxed. 

The  Saalhof  is,  towards  the  Maine,  a  r^ndar  and  handsome 
structure,  but  the  part  in  the  direction  of  the  city  is  exceed* 
in^v  old,  irregular,  and  unsightly.  Small  windows,  agreeing 
neither  in  form  nor  sise,  neither  m  a  line  nor  placed  at  equfd 
distances,  gates  and  doors  ananajd  without  symmetry,  a 
ground-floor  mostly  turned  into  shops,— it  forms  a  confused 
outside,  which  is  never  observed  by  any  one.  Now  here  this 
accidental,  irregular,  imconnected  architecture  hod  been  fol- 
lowed, and  every  window,  every  door,  every  opening,  was 
surrounded  by  lamps;  as  indeed  con  be  done  with  a  well- 
built  house ;  but  here  the  most  wretched  and  iU-formcd  of 
all  fii^ades  was  thus  quite  incredibly  placed  in  the  clearest 

Sht.  Did  one  amuse  oneself  with  uiis  as  with  the  jests 
the  Fagliosso,*  though  not  without  scruple,  since  everybody 
must  recognise  something  intentional  in  it;— just  as  people 
had,  before  glossed  over  me  previous  external  deportment  of 
Yon  Plotho,  so  much  prized  m  other  respects,  and  when  once 
inclined  towards  him,  had  admired  him  as  a  wag,  who,  hke 
his  king,  would  place  himself  above  all  ceremonies— one 
nevertheless  gladly  returned  to  the  &iry  kingdom  of  Ester- 
haa^. 

Ibis  eminent  envoy,  to  honour  the  day,  had  quite  passed 
<yver  his  own  un&vourably  situated  quarters,  and  in  their 

*  A  lort  of  buffoon. 
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rtead  iMid  eansed  the  great  esj^Aiuide  of  Ifnden-treeB  in  th 
Horae-raarket  to  be  decorated  m  the  front  with  a  portal  ifia* 
witnafo^  vrx&  eokmn,  and  at  the  bade  with  a  sttll  more  sng- 
nifieent  prospeet.  The  entire  enclosure  was  marked  hf  hrngSk 
Between  the  trees  stood  pyramids  and  spheres  of  light,  npoK 
1fl«Bapa«ent  pedestals;  from  one  tree  to  another  were  stretdied 
glittegnK  garlande,  on  -vdoA  floated  suspended  lightsi.  In 
■everal^Bees breod  and  sausages  were  distribnted  among  th0 
people^  and  there  was  no  waoEit  of  wine. 

Here  now,  four  abieast,  we  walked  very  eomfortably  up 
wad  down,  and  I,  byGietehen^s  side,  fhncied  that  I  realhf 
wandeied  in  tiiose  happy  Elysian  fields  where  they  plu« 
from  the  tree»  dystal  oups  that  immediately  fill  themselves 
with  the  wine  desired,  and  shake  down  fruits  that  change  into 
every  dish  at  will.  At  last  we  also  felt  such  a  necessity,  and 
eondneted  by  Pjkdes,  we  found  a  neat,  weH-airanged  eating, 
house.  When  we  encoimtered  no  more  guests,  since  eyerj* 
body  was  going  about  the  streets,  we  were  all  the  better 
pteased,  and  possed  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  most  hap- 
pily and  eheerfrdly,  in  tiie  foeling  of  friendship,  love,  and 
attadiBwnt.  When  I  had  accompanied  Gretchen  as  fiir  aa 
ker  door,  die  kissed  me  on  the  forehead.  It  was  the  first  and 
Vs  kst  time  that  she  granted  me  this  fiiTonr;  for,  alas,  I  was  not 
to  see  her  again. 

The  next  morning,  while  I  waa  yet  in  bed,  my  mother 
entered,  in  troidde  and  anxiety.  It  was  ea^  to  see  when  die 
was  at  all  distressed.  **Get  up,'*  die  said,  "and  jnepare 
yourself  for  something  unpleasant.  It  has  come  out  mat  yom 
frequent  very  bad  oon^Mmy,  and  have  involved  yourself  in 
venr  dangerous  and  bad  afibirs.  Your  fother  is  beside  himself, 
and  w^  nave  only  been  al^  to  get  thus  much  from  him,  that 
he  will  investigate  the  afihir  by  means  of  a  third  party.  Re- 
main  in  your  chamber  and  await  what  may  happen*  Councillor 
Sehneider'^iiriU  come  to  you;  he  has  the  commission  both 
from  your  fother  and  from  the  authorities ;  for  the  matter  is 
aJready  prosecuted,  and  may  take  a  very  bad  turn.*' 

I  saw  that  they  took  the  afiuir  for  much  worse  ihan  it  was; 
yet  I  felt  myself  not  a  little  disquieted,  even  if  only  the  actual 
stateof  things  should  be  detected.  My  oldilfMmA-lovine  frioid 
finally  entmd,  with  the  tears  standing  in  his  eyes ;  he  took 
me  by  the  arm,  and  said,  **  I  am  heartiiy  sorry  to  come  to  you 
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9»  Mteay  so  &r.  But  what  will  not  wicked  oompanioiiB  and 
tei  eauunpie  do !  Tkns  can  a  joong  inaxperaenoed  man  ba 
U  itepl^  step  into  criner  *M  am  ooDseioni  of  no  orine/' 
I  inj^ied^  '^and  as  little  of  having  freqaented  bad  compaaj*^" 
**  The  qacadoa  new  is  not  one  of  defeneet"  aaid  he,  xnterrapt* 
ingme,  ^' but  of  investigation,  aad  on  jovr  part  of  an  u]Kigbi 
mdemmm"  '' What  do  yon  wast  to  know  r  letorted  L  Ha 
■aatod  hinwalf,  dxew  out  a  paper,  and  began  to  question  ma : 
"  Have  joa  not  reoommeBded  N.  N.  to  yoor  grandbther  as  a 
oaadidate  to  tba  *  *  pboe  r  I  answered, '' Yes."  '*Wheia 
tt  you  become  acqnamted with hkn?'*  ^^Inmywalks."  ^'ia 
wkat  company  ?"  I  started :  fcv  I  would  not  willingly  betiaj 
vn  finends.  '^Silence  will  not  do  now,'*  he  centbraed,  **  §m 
attis  saflieienily  known."  ''Wist  is  known  then?"  said L 
''That  this  man  has  been  introduced  to  yon  by  others  like  him 
«»<n  fiwt,  by  *  *  *."  Hese  he  named  three  persons  whom  I 
Imd  never  seen  nor  known :  jrhictk  I  immediately  explained  ta 
the  qoestioBfir.  *^  You  pretend,"  he  resumed,  '^  not  to  know 
these  men,  and  have  yet  had  tequent  meetiiigs  with  them.** 
^  Not  in  the  least,"  I  replied ;  *^  to,  as  I  have  said,  except  the 
I  do  not  know  one  of  them,  and  even  him  I  have  nevet 
inahonse."  **  Have  yon  not  often  been  in  ***  street?" 
**  Never,"  I  replied.  This  was  not  entirely  oontomahle  to  iha 
ttath.  I  had  onoe  acoompanied  Pylades  to  his  sweethearti 
wbo  lived  in  that  street ;  but  we  had  entered  by  the  back-dooTy 
and  remained  in  the  summer*house.  I  thevetoe  sop^xised  that 
Imight  permit  myself  the  subterfuge,  that  I  had  not  been  in 
fl»  street  itsdi 

The  good  man  put  more  questions,  all  of  which  I  could  an^ 
mver  with  a  denial :  for  of  all  that  he  wished  to  learn  I  knew 
nothing.  At  last  he  seemed  to  become  Texed,  and  said,  *^  Yo« 
repay  my  confidence  and  good-will  very  badly ;  I  come  to  save 
yosL  You  cannot  deny  that  you  have  composed  letters  to 
these  people  themselves  or  for  their  accomplices,  have  furnished 
them  writings,  and  have  thus  been  acceesoiyto  their  evil  acta; 
to  the  question  is  of  nothing  lees  than  of  forged  papers,  fiJse 
wills,  counterfeit  bonds,  and  things  of  the  sort.  I  come  not 
only  as  a  firiend  of  the  tonily,  I  come  in  the  name  and  by  order 
of  the  magiBtrates,  who,  in  consideratioa  of  your  cannexioMi 
and  yoothy  vrould  spare  yon  and  some  other  young  persona^ 
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who,  like  you,  hsve  been  lured  into  the  net."  It  was  stnmgd 
to  me  that  among  the  persons  he  named,  none  of  those  with 
whom  I  had  been  intimate  were  fomid.  The  circumstanoes 
touched,  without  agreeing,  and  I  could  stall  hope  to  save  my 
young  friends.  But  the  good  man  grew  more  and  more  urgent. 
1  oould  not  deny  that  I  had  come  home  late  many  nights,  that 
I  had  contrived  to  hare  a  house-key  made,  that  I  had  been 
seen  at  public  places  more  than  once  with  persons  of  low  rank 
and  suspicious  looks,  that  some  girls  were  mixed  up  in  the 
aSaxr ;  m  short,  eveiything  seemed  to  be  discovered  but  the 
names.  This  gave  me  courage  to  persist  stead&stly  in  my 
silence.  '*  Do  not,"  said  my  exceUent  friend,  *'  let  me  go  away 
from  you ;  the  affidr  allows  of  no  delay ;  immediately  after  me 
another  wQl  come,  who  will  not  grant  you  so  much  scope.  Do 
not  make  the  matter,  which  is  bad  eno^^gh,  worse  by  your 
obstinacy." 

I  represented  very  vividly  to  myself  the  good  cousins,  an^ 
particularly  Qretchen:  I  saw  them  arrested,  tried,  punished, 
disgraced,  and  then  it  went  through  my  soul  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  that  the  cousins,  though  they  always  observed  iob- 
tegrity  towards  me,  might  have  engaged  in  such  bad  a£Burs, 
at  least  the  oldest,  who  never  quite  pleased  me,  who  came 
home  later  and  later,  and  had  little  to  tell  of  a  cheerfrd  sort. 
8till  I  kept  back  my  confession.  **  Personally,"  said  I,  **  I  am 
conscious  of  nothing  evil,  and  can  rest  satimed  on  that  side, 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  those  with  whom  I  have  associated 
may  have  been  guilty  of  some  daring  or  illegal  act.  They  may 
be  sought,  found^  convicted,  pimished ;  I  have  hitherto  nothing 
to  reproach  myself  with ;  and  wiU  not  do  any  wrong  to  those 
who  nave  behaved  weU  and  kindly  to  me."  He  did  not  let 
me  finish,  but  exclaimed  with  some  agitation,  **  Yes,  they  wiU 
be  found  out.  These  villains  met  in  tfajree  houses.  (He  named 
the  streets,  he  pointed  out  the  houses,  and,  imfortunately, 
among  them  was  the  one  to  which  I  used  to  go.)  The  fiivt 
nest  is  already  broken  up,  and  at  this  moment  so  are  the  two 
others.  In  a  few  hours  the  whole  will  be  clear.  Avoid,  by  a 
frank  confession,  a  judicial  inquiry,  a  confrontation,  and  all 
other  disagreeable  matters."  The  house  was  known  and  marked. 
Now  I  deemed  silence  useless ;  nay,  considering  the  innocence 
of  our  meetings,  I  could  hope  to  be  stUl  more  usefril  to  them 
than  to  myself    *'  Sit  down^"  I  exdaimed,  fetching  him  back 
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from  the  door ;  '*  I  will  tell  all,  and  at  once  lighten  your  heart 
and  mine ;  only  one  thing  I  ask ;  henceforth  let  there  be  no 
doubt  of  my  veracity. " 

I  soon  told  my  friend  the  whole  progress  of  the  affiur, 
and  was,  at  first,  calm  and  collected ;  but  the  more  I  brought 
to  mind  and  pictured  to  myself  the  persons,  objects,  and 
events,  so  many  innocent  pleasures  and  charming  enjoyments, 
and  was  forced  to  depose  as  before  a  criminal  court,  the  more 
did  the  most  painful  feeling  increase,  so  that  at  last  I  burst 
forth  in  tears  and  gave  myself  up  to  unrestrained  passion.  The 
family  friend,  who  hoped  that  now  the  real  secret  was  coming 
to  light  (for  he  regarded  my  distress  as  a  symptom  that  I  was 
on  the  point  of  confessing  with  repugnance  something  mon^ 
strous),  sought  to  pacify  me,  as  with  him  the  discovery  was  the 
aD-important  matter.  In  this  he  only  partly  succeeded,  but 
80  &r,  however,  that  I  coidd  eke  out  my  story  to  the  end. 
Though  satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the  proceedings,  he  was 
still  cbubtful  to  some  extent,  and  put  further  questions  to  me, 
which  excited  me  afresh,  and  transported  me  with  pain  and 
rage.  I  asserted,  finally,  that  I  had  nothing  more  to  say,  and 
wdl  knew  that  I  need  fear  nothing,  for  I  was  innocent,  of  a 
good  frunily,  and  well  reputed ;  but  that  they  might  be  just  as 
guiltless  without  having  it  recognised,  or  being  otherwise  fii- 
Toured.  I  declared  at  the  same  time,  that  if  they  were  not 
spared  like  myself,  that  if  their  follies  were  not  re^^irded  with 
indulgence,  and  their  fitults  pardoned,  that  if  anything  in  the 
leastharsh  or  unjust  happened  to  them,  I  would  do  myself  a 
mischief,  and  no  one  should  prevent  me.  In  this,  too,  my 
friend  tried  to  pacify  me  ;  but  I  did  not  trust  him,  and  was, 
when  he  quitted  me  at  laist,  in  a  most  terrible  state.  I  now 
reprocu^cd  myself  for  having  told  the  affiiir,  and  brought  all 
the  positions  to  light.  I  foresaw  that  our  childish  actions, 
our  youthful  inclinations  and  confidences,  might  be  quite  dif* 
ferently  interpreted,  and  that  I  might  perhaps  involve  the 
excellent  Fylades  in  the  matter,  and  render  him  very  unhappy. 
All  these  images  pressed  vividly  one  after  the  other  before  my 
soul,  sharpened  and  spurred  my  distress,  so  that  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do  for  sorrow.  I  cast  myself  at  full  length 
upon  the  floor,  and  moistened  it  with  my  tears. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  might  have  lain,  when  mv  sister 
entered,  was  fr^tened  at  my  gestoieB,  and  did  all  that  she 
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could  to  raise  me  up.  She  told  me  that  a  perB(»)  covmected 
with  the  magistracy  had  waited  below  with  my  fitther  for  the 
return  of  the  family  friend,  and  that  after  they  had  been 
doscted  together  for  some  time,  both  the  gentlemen  had  de- 
parted, had  talked  to  each  other  with  apparent  satisfiictioiiy 
and  had  even  laughed.  She  believed  that  she  had  heard  the 
words — **  It  is  all  right ;  the  a£fkir  is  of  no  consequence." 
**  Indeed !"  I  broke  out,  ''  the  affiiir  is  of  no  consequence  fiir 
me, — ^for  us ;  for  I  have  committed  no  crime,  and  if  I  had,  they 
would  contrive  to  help  me  through :  but  the  others,  the  others," 
I  cried,  ^'  who  will  stand  by  them !" 

My  sister  tried  to  comfort  me  by  circumstantially  arguing 
that  if  those  of  higher  rank  were  to  be  saved,  a  veil  must  also 
be  cast  over  the  &ults  of  the  more  lowly.  AH  this  was  of  no 
avail.  She  had  scarcely  left  than  I  again  abandoned  myself 
to  my  grief,  and  ever  recalled  alternately  the  images  botii  of 
my  Infection  and  passion  and  of  the  present  and  possible  mis« 
fortune.  I  repeated  to  myself  tale  after  tale,  saw  only  unhap- 
piness  following  unhappiness,  and  did  not  fiiil  in  particular 
to  make  Gretchen  end  myself  truly  wretched. 

The  fiunily  friend  had  ordered  me  to  remain  in  my  room, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  one  but  the  family.  TioB 
was  just  what  I  wanted,  for  I  foimd  myself  best  alone.  My 
mother  and  sister  visited  me  from  time  to  time,  and  did  not 
fidl  to  assist  me  vigorously  with  all  sorts  of  good  consola- 
tion ;  nay,  even  on  the  second  day  they  came  in  the  name  of 
my  fiither,  who  was  now  better  informed,  to  offer  me  a  perfect 
amnesty,  which  indeed  I  grateftilly  accepted ;  but  the  proposal 
that  I  should  go  out  with  him  and  look  at  the  insig^nia  of  the 
Empire,  which  were  now  exposed  to  the  curious,  I  stubbOnly 
rejected,  and  I  asserted  that  I  wanted  to  know  nothing  either 
of  the  world  or  of  the  Roman  Empire  tiU  I  was  informed  how 
that  distressing  afikir,  which  for  me  could  have  no  ftirther  cqii« 
sequences,  had  turned  out  for  my  poor  acquaintance.  They 
had  nothing  to  say  on  this  head,  and  left  me  alone.  Yet  tto 
next  day  some  farther  attempts  were  made  to  get  me  out  of 
iStie  house  and  excite  in  me  a  sympathy  for  the  public  cei!e» 
monies.  In  vain  I  neither  the  great  gala-day,  nor  what  hap* 
pened  on  the  occasion  of  so  many  elevations  of  rank,  nor  the 
public  table  of  the  Emperor  and  King,*-4n  short,  nothing  could 
move  me.  The  Elector  <^  the  Palatmate  might  come  and  wait 
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an  both  their  Majesties ;  these  might  rait  the  Eleetors ;  the 
last  electoial  sittnig  miffht  be  attended  for  the  despatch  of 
business  in  arrear,  and  we  renewal  of  the  electoral  union  ;-^ 
nothing  could  call  me  fiirth  from  my  passionate  solitude.  I 
let  the  beDs  ring  for  the  i-ejoicings,  the  Emperor  repair  to  the 
Gapuchm  chunm,  the  Electors  and  Emperor  depart,  without 
on  that  account  moving  one  step  from  my  chamber.  The  final 
cannonading,  immoderate  as  it  might  be,  did  not  arouse  me, 
and  as  the  smoke  of  the  powder  dispersed,  and  the  sound  died 
away,  so  had  all  this  glory  Tanished  from  my  soul. 

I  now  experienced  no  satisfaction  but  in  chewing  the  cud 
of  my  misery,  and  in  a  thousandfold  imaginary  multiplication      , 
of  it.     My  whole  inventive  fiiculty,  my  poetry  and  rhetoric,    / 
had  cast  themselves  on  this  diseased  spot,  and  threatened,  pre-  J 
dsely  by  means  of  this  vitality,  to  involve  body  and  soul  into  ^ 
an  incurable  disorder.     In  this  melancholy  condition  nothing 
more  seemed  to  me  worth  a  desire,  nothing  worth  a  wish.     An 
infinite  yearning,  indeed,  seized  me  at  times  to  know  how  it 
had  gone  with  my  poor  friends  and  my  beloved,  what  had 
been  the  result  of  a  stricter  scrutiny,  how  &r  they  were  im- 
plicated in  those  crimes,  or  had  been  found  guiltless.     This 
also  I  circumstantially  painted  to  myself  in  the  most  various 
ways,  and  did  not  foil  to  hold  them  as  innocent  and  truly  im- 
fortunate.     Sometimes  I  longed  to  see  myself  freed  frt)m  this 
imcertainty,  and  wrote  vehemently  threatening  letters  to  the 
iamily  friend,  insisting  that  he  should  not  withhold  from  me 
the  further  progress  of  the  afioir.     Sometimes  I  tore  them  up 
again,  from  the  fear  of  learning  my  unhappiness  quite  distinctly, 
and  of  losing  the  principal  consolation  with  which  hitherto  I 
had  alternately  tormented  and  supported  myself. 

Thus  I  passed  both  day  and  night  in  great  disqxdet,  in  raving 
and  lassitude,  so  that  I  felt  happy  at  lost  when  a  bodily  iUness 
seized  me  with  considerable  violence,  when  they  had  to  call  in 
the  help  of  a  physician,  and  think  of  every  way  to  quiet  me. 
They  supposed  that  they  could  do  it  generally  by  ^e  sacred 
assurance  that  all  who  were  more  or  less  involved  in  the  guUt 
had  been  treated  with  the  greatest  forbearance,  that  my  nearest 
friends,  being  as  good  as  innocent,  had  been  dismissed  with  a 
dight  reprimand,  and  that  Gretchen  had  retired  from  the  city 
and  had  returned  to  her  own  home.    They  lingered  the  most 
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over  this  last  point,  and  I  did  not  take  it  in  the  best  port ;  for 
I  cotdd  discover  in  it,  not  a  yoluntory  departure,  but  onlj  a 
shameful  banishment.  My  bodily  and  mental  condition  was 
not  improved  by  this ;  my  distress  now  first  really  began,  and 
I  hod  time  enough  to  torment  myself  by  picturing  the  strangest 
romance  of  sad  events,  and  an  inevitably  tragic^  catastrophe. 


4) 
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PAET  THE  SECOND. 


WHATETBE  ON*  WISHES  IN  TOUTH  :   IN  AQE  ONE  HAS  ABVNDAMCB« 


SIXTH  BOOK, 

Thits  was  I  driven  alternately  to  assist  and  to  retard  my 
leooyery,  and  a  certain  secret  chagrin  was  now  added  to  my 
other  sensations ;  for  I  plainly  perceived  that  I  was  watcheo, 
•—that  they  were  loth  to  hand  me  any  sealed  paper  without 
taking  notice  what  effect  it  produced — ^whether  I  kept  it 
secret— whether  I  laid  it  down  open,  and  the  like.  I  there* 
fore  conjectured  that  Pylades,  or  one  of  the  cousins,  or  even 
Gretchen  herself^  might  have  attempted  to  write  to  me,  either 
to  give  or  to  obtain  information.  In  addition  to  my  sorrow, 
I  was  now  for  the  first  time  thoroughly  cross,  and  had  again 
firesh  opportunities  to  exercise  my  conjectures,  and  to  miuead 
myself  into  the  strangest  combinations. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  gave  me  a  special  overseer. 
Fortunately,  it  was  a  man  whom  I  loved  and  valued.  He 
had  held  the  place  of  tutor  in  the  &mily  of  one  of  our  friends ; 
and  his  former  pupil  had  gone  alone  to  the  university.  He 
often  visited  me  in  my  sad  condition,  and  they  at  last  found 
nothing  more  natural  than  to  give  him  a  chamber  next  to 
mine,  as  he  was  then  to  employ  me,  pacify  me,  and,  as  I 
marked,  keep  his  eye  upon  me.  Still,  as  I  esteemed  him 
from  my  heart,  and  had  ali*eady  confided  many  things  to  him, 
though  not  my  affection  for  Gretchen,  I  determined  so  much 
the  more  to  be  perfectly  candid  and  straightforward  with  him, 
as  it  Mras  intolerable  to  me  to  live  in  daily  intercourse  with 
«any  one,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stand  on  an  uncertain,  unplea* 
sant  footing  with  him.  It  was  not  long,  then,  before  I  spoke 
to  him  about  the  afiair,  refreshed  myself  by  the  relation  and 
repetition  of  the  minutest  circumstances  of  my  past  happiness, 
and  thus  gained  so  much,  that  he,  like  a  sensible  man,  saw  it 
wotdd  be  better  to  make  me  acquainted  with  the  issue  of  the 
story,  and  tiiat  too  in  its  details  and  particulars,  so  that 
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I  might  be  clear  as  to  the  whole,  and  that  with  earnestness  and 
zeal,  I  might  be  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  composing 
myself,  throwing  the  past  behind  me,  and  beginning  a  new 
life.  First  he  confided  to  me  who  the  other  young  people  of 
quality  were  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced,  at 
me  outset,  into  daring  hoaxes,  then  into  sportive  breaches  of 
police,  afterwards  into  firolicsome  impositionB  on  others,  and 
other  such  dangerous  matters.  Thus  actually  had  arisen  a 
little  conspiracy,  which  imprincipled  men  had  joined,  who, 
by  forging  papers  and  counterfeiting  signatures,  had  perpe- 
trated many  criminal  acts,  and  had  still  more  criminal  mat- 
ters in  preparaticm.  llie  cousins,  after  whom  I  at  last  impa- 
tiently inquired,  had  been  found  to  be  quite  innocent,  only  very 
generally  acquainted  with  those  others,  and  not  at  all  implicated 
with  them.  My  client,  by  recommending  whom  to  my  grand- 
Cither  I  had  in  ihct  put  people  on  the  scent,  was  one  of  the 
worst,  and  bad  sued  for  that  office  chiefly  that  he  might  nn^ 
dertake  or  conceal  certain  villanies.  After  all  this,  I  could  at 
last  contain  myself  no  longer,  and  asked  what  had  become  of 
Qretehen,  for  whom  I,  once  for  all,  confessed  the  strongest 
attachment.  My  friend  diook  his  head  and  smiled, — "*'  Make 
yourself  easy,"  replied  he ;  **  this  girl  has  passed  her  exami- 
nation very  weU,  and  has  borne  off  honourable  testimony  to 
that  eflect.  They  could  discover  nothing  in  her  but  what  was 
good  and  amiable,  the  examiners  themselves  were  well-disposed 
to  her,  and  could  not  refuse  her  desire  of  removing  from  the 
city.  Even  what  she  has  confessed  in  respect  to  you,  too, 
my  friend,  docs  her  honotnr  j  I  have  read  her  deposition  in  the 
secret  reports  myself,  and  seen  her  signature.''  **  The  signa- 
ture!'' exclaimed  I,  "which  makes  me  so  happy  and  go 
miserable.  What  has  she  confessed,  then?  "What  has  die 
subscribed?"  My  friend  delayed  answering;  but  the  cheer- 
fblncss  of  his  fiice  showed  me  that  he  concealed  nothing  dan- 
gerous. "  If  you  must  know,  then,"  replied  he  at  last,  *'  when 
die  was  interrogated  concerning  you,  and  her  intercourse 
with  you,  she  said  quite  fitmkly,  '  I  cannot  deny  that  I  havo 
seen  him  often  and  with  pleasure ;  but  I  have  always  treated 
)nm  as  a  child,  and  my  affection  fbr  him  was  truly  that  of  a 
sister.  In  many  cases  I  have  given  him  good  advice,  and 
instead  of  instigating  him  to  any  equivocal  action,  I  have  hin- 
dered him  from  taking  part  in  wanton  tricks,  which  migkt 
have  brought  him  into  trouble/  " 
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My  friend  stOl  went  on  making  Oretohen  roeak  like  a 
gOTernesB ;  but  I  had  already  far  some  time  ceaaea  to  listen  to 
bim ;  for  I  was  terribly  afiBronted  that  she  bad  set  me  down 
in  the  reports  as  a  child,  and  believed  myself  at  once  cured  of 
4dl  passion  for  her.  I  even  hastily  assured  my  friend  that  all 
was  now  over.  I  also  spc^e  no  more  of  her,  named  her  no 
more ;  but  I  could  not  leave  off  the  bad  habit  of  thinking  about 
her,  and  of  recalling  her  form,  her  air,  her  demeanour,  though 
now,  in  &ct,  all  appeared  to  me  in  quite  another  light.  I  felt 
zt  intolerable  that  a  giil,  at  the  most  only  a  couple  of  years  ^ 
older  than  me,  shoukl  regard  me  as  a  child,  while  I  conceived  ^ 
I  nassed  with  her  for  a  very  sensible  and  clever  youth.  Her 
ocud  and  repelling  manner,  which  had  before  so  charmed  mA, 
now  seemed  to  me  quite  repugnant;  the  familiarities  which 
she  had  allowed  herself  to  take  vnth  me,  but  had  not 
permitted  me  to  return,  were  altogether  odious.  Yet  all 
would  have  been  well  enough  for  me,  if  by  subscribing  that 
poetical  love-letter,  in  which  she  had  confessed  a  formal 
attachment  to  me,  she  had  not  given  me  a  right  to  regard  her 
as  a  sly  and  selfish  coquette.  Her  masquerading  it  at  the 
milliner*s,  too,  no  longer  seemed  to  me  so  innocent ;  and  I 
turned  these  annoying  reflections  over  and  over  irithin  myself 
until  I  had  entirely  stripped  her  of  all  her  amiable  qualities. 
My  judgment  was  convinced,  and  I  thought  I  must  cast  her 
avray ;  but  her  image ! — her  image  gave  me  the  lie  as  often 
as  it  again  hovered  before  me,  which  indeed  happened  often 
enough.  . 

Nevertheless,  this  arrow  with  its  barbed  hooks  was  torn 
out  of  my  heart,  and  the  question  then  was,  how  the  inward 
sanative  power  of  youth  could  be  brought  to  one's  aid?  I 
really  put  on  the  man ;  and  the  first  thing  instantly  laid  aside 
was  the  weeping  and  raving,  which  I  now  regsurded  as  childish 
in  the  highest  degree.  A  great  stride  for  the  better !  For  I 
had  often,  half  the  night  through,  given  myself  up  to  this  grief, 
with  the  greatest  violence,  so  that  at  last,  from  my  tears  and 
sobbing,  1  came  to  such  a  point  that  I  could  scarce  swallow 
miy  more,  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking  became  painful 
to  me,  and  my  breast,  which  was  so  nearly  concerned,  seemed 
to  suffer.  The  vexation  which  I  had  constantly  felt  since  the 
discovery,  made  me  banish  every  weakness.  I  found  it  frightful, 
that  I  had  sacrificed  sleep,  repose  and  health,  £ar  the  sake  of 
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a  girl  who  was  pleased  to  consider  me  a  babe,  and  to  imagine 
herself,  with  respect  to  me,  somethii^  very  much  like  a  nurse. 
These  depressmg  reflections,  as  I  was  soon  eonvinced,  were 
only  to  be  banished  by  activity ;  but  of  what  was  I  to  take 
hold  ?    I  had,  indeed,  much  to  make  up  for  in  many  things, 
and  to  prepare  myself,  in  more  than  one  sense,  for  the  univer- 
sity, which  I  was  now  to  attend ;  but  I  relished  and  accom* 
plished  nothing.     Much  appeared  to  me  fisimiliar  and  trivial ; 
for  grounding  myself,  in  several  respects,  I  found  neither 
strength  within  nor  opportunity  without ;  and  I  therefore  suf- 
fered myself  to  be  moved  by  the  taste  of  my  good  room* 
neighbour,  to  a  study  which  was  altogether  new  and  strange 
to  me,  and  which  for  a  long  time  offered  me  a  wide  field  of 
information  and  thought.     My  friend  began,  namely,  to  make 
me  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  philosophy.    He  had  studied 
in  Jena,  under  Daries,  and,  possessing  a  well-regulated  mind, 
had  acutely  seized  the  relations  of  that  doctrine,  which  he 
now  sought  to  impart  to  me.      But,  imfortunately,  these 
things  would  not  hang  together  in  such  a  fashion  in  my  brain. 
I  put  questions,  which  he  promised  to  answer  afterwards ;  I 
made  demands,  which  he  promised  to  satisfy  in  future.     But 
our  most  important  difference  was  this,  that  I  maintained  a 
separate  philosophy  was  not  necessary,  as  the  whole  of  it  was 
already  contained  in  religion  and  poetry.     This  he  would  by 
no  means  allow,  but  rather  tried  to  prove  to  me  that  these 
must  first  be  founded  on  philosophy;   which  I  stubbornly 
denied,  and  at  every  step  in  the  progress  of  our  discussions, 
found  arguments  for  my  opinion.     For,  as  in  poetry  a  certain 
£uth  in  the  impossible,  and  as  in  religion  a  like  faith  in  the 
inscrutable,  must  have  a  place,  the  philosophers  appeared  to 
me  to  be  in  a  very  Mse  position  who  would  demonstrate  and 
explain  both  oi  them  from  their  own  field  of  >i8ion.     Besides, 
it  was  very  quickly  proved,  from  the  history  of  philosophy, 
that  one  sJways  sought  a  ground  different  from  that  of  the 
other,  and  that  the  sceptic,  in  the  end,  pronounced  them  aU 
groundless  and  useless. 

However,  this  very  history  of  philosophy,  which  my  friend 

was  compelled  to  go  over  with  me,  because  I  could  leam 

nothing  from  dogmatical  discourse,  amused  me  very  much, 

but  only  on  this  account,  that  one  doctrine  or  opinion  seemed 

T^-Jto  me  as  good  as  another,  so  far,  at  least,  as  I  was  capable  of 
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penetiatbg  into  it.  With  the  most  ancient  men  and  schools  I 
vas  best  pleasecU  because  poetry,  religion,  and  philosophy  were)^ 
oomjpleteW'  combined  into  one ;  and  I  only  maintained  that  first 
opimon  of  mine  with  the  more  animation,  when  the  book  of  Job 
and  the  Song  and  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  as  well  as  the  lays  of 
Orpheus  and  Hesiod,  seemed  to  bear  valid  witness  in  its  favour. 
My  friend  had  taken  the  smaller  work  of  Brucker  as  the  foun- 
dation of  his  discourse ;  and  the  further  we  went  on,  the  less 
I  could  make  of  it.     I  cotdd  not  clearly  see  what  the  first 
Greek  philosophers  would  have.     Socrates  I  esteemed  as  an 
excellent,  wise  man,  who  in  his  life  and  death  might  well  be  K 
compared  with  Christ.  His  disciples,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed 
to  me  to  bear  a  strong  resemblimce  to  the  Apostles,  who  dis- 
agreed immediately  after  their  Master^s  death,  when  each^^ 
manifestly  recogmsed  only  a  limited  view  as  the  right  one. 
Neither  me  keenness  of  Anstotle  nor  the  fulness  of  Plato  pro- 
duced the  least  fruit  in  me.    For  the  Stoics,  on  the  contrary,  I 
had  already  conceived  some  afiection,  and  even  procured  Epic- 
tetus,  whom  I  studied  with  much  interest.     My  friend  unwil- 
lingly let  me  have  my  way  in  this  one-sidedness,  from  which 
he  could  not  draw  me ;  for,  in  spite  of  his  varied  studies,  he 
did  not  know  how  to  bring  the  leading  question  into  a  narrow 
compass.     He  need  only  have  said  to  me  that  in  life  action 
is  everything,  and  that  joy  and  sorrow  come  of  themselves. 
However,  youth  should  be  allowed  its  own  course ;  it  aoes 
not  stick  to  fiilse  maxima  very  long ;  life  soon  tears  or  charms 
it  away  again. 

The  season  had  become  fine ;  we  often  went  together  into 
the  open  air,  and  visited  the  places  of  amusement  which  sur- 
rounded the  city  in  great  numbers.  But  it  was  precisely  here 
that  matters  went  worse  with  me ;  for  I  stilly  saw  the  ghosts 
of  the  cousins  everywhere,  and  feared,  now  liere,  now  there, 
to  see  one  of  them  step  forward.  Even  the  most  indifPe- 
rent  glances  of  men  annoyed  me.  I  had  lost  that  unconscious 
happiness  of  wandering  about  unknown  and  unblamed,  and 
of  thinking  of  no  observer,  even  in  the  greatest  crowds. 
Now  hypochondriacal  fimcies  began  to  torment  me,  as  if  I 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  people,  as  if  their  eyes  were 
turned  on  my  demeanour,  to  fix  it  on  their  memories,  to  scan 
and  to  find  fault. 

I  therefore  drew  my  friend  into  the  woods,  and  while  I 
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fifannned  €be  monotottoiis  fin,  I  somglit  those  fine  leafy  grovM, 
tfinch  do  not  indeed  spread  far  in  the  district,  but  are  yet  of 
snfilcient  compass  for  a  poor  wounded  heart  to  hide  itsell 
In  the  remotest  depth  ox  the  forest  I  sought  out  a  solemn 
spot,  where  the  oldest  oaks  and  beeches  formed  a  large, 
noble  shaded  space.  The  gnnmd  was  somewhat  sloping,  ami 
made  the  worm  of  the  old  trunks  only  the  more  perceptible. 
Bound  this  open  circle  closed  the  densest  thickets,  firom  which 
the  mossy  rocks  mightily  and  yenerably  peered  forth,  and 
made  a  rapid  &11  for  a  copious  brook. 

Scarcely  had  I  compelled  my  friend  hither,  who  would  xather 
hare  been  in  the  open  country  by  the  stream,  among  men,  than 
he  playfully  assured  me  that  I  showed  myself  a  trae  German. 
fie  related  to  me  circumstantially,  out  of  Tacitus,  how  our 
-ancestors  found  pleasure  in  the  feelings  which  natiure  so  pro- 
vides for  us,  in  such  solitudes,  with  her  inartificial  architec- 
ture. He  had  not  been  long  discoursing  of  this,  when  I  ex- 
claimed, *'  Oh !  why  did  not  this  precious  spot  lie  in  a  deeper 
wilderness !  why  may  we  not  train  a  hedge  around  it,  to  hal- 
low and  separate  from  the  world  both  it  and  ourselves; 
I  Surely  there  is  no  more  beautiful  adoration  of  the  Deity  than 
>Vlthat  which  needs  no  image,  but  which  springs  up  m  our 
'  /  bosom  merely  from  the  intercourse  with  nature ! "  What  I 
then  felt,  is  still  present  to  me;  what  I  said,  I  know  not  how 
to  recall.  Thus  much,  howeyer,  is  certain,  that  the  undeter- 
mined, widely-expanding  feelings  of  youth  and  of  imcultiyated 
nations  are  alone  adapt^  to  the  sublime,  which,  if  it  is  to  be 
excited  in  us  through  external  objects,  formless,  or  moulded 
into  incomprehensible  forms,  must  surround  us  with  a  great- 
ness to  which  we  are  not  equal. 

All  men,  more  or  less,  feel  such  a  disposition  of  the  soul, 
and  seek  to  satisfy  this  noble  necessity  in  various  ways.  But 
as  the  sublime  is  easily  produced  by  twilight  and  night,  when 
^ji^bjects  are  blended,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  scared  away  by 
the  day,  which  separates  and  sunders  everything,  and  so  must 
it  also  be  destroyed  by  every  increase  of  cultivation,  if  it  be 
not  fortunate  enough  to  take  refuge  with  the  beautiful,  and 
unite  itself  closely  with  it,  by  which  both  become  equally  un- 
dying and  indestructible. 

The  brief  moments  of  such  enjoyments  were  still  more  short- 
ened by  my  meditativo  friend ;  but  wlien  I  turned  back  into 
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the  world,  it  was  altogetlier  in  Tain  that  I  sought,  among  the 
bruht  and  barren  objects  around,  again  to  arouse  such  fedings 
wi&in  me ;  nay,  I  could  scarce  retain  eren  the  remembrance 
of  them.  My  heart,  however,  was  too  hx  spoiled  to  be  able 
to  eompose  itself;  it  had  loved,  and  the  object  was  snatched 
away  from  it ;  it  had  lived,  and  life  to  it  was  embittered.  A 
friend  who  makes  it  too  perceptible  that  he  designs  to  form 
von,  excites  no  feeling  of  comfort;  while  a  woman  who 
18  ferming  yon,  while  e^e  seems  to  spoil  you,  is  adored 
as  a  heavenly,  joy-bringing  being.  But  that  form  in  which 
the  idea  of  beauty  manifested  itself  to  me,  had  vanished  fiir 
away ;  it  often  visited  me  under  the  shade  of  my  oak  trees, 
but  I  could  not  hold  it  fast,  and  I  felt  a  powerful  impulse  to 
seek  something  similar  in  the  distance. 

I  had  imperceptibly  accustomed,  nay,  compelled  my  friend 
and  overseer  to  leave  me  alone ;  for  even  in  my  sacred  grove, 
those  undefined,  gigantic  feelings  were  not  sufficient  for  me. 
The  eye  was,  above  all  others,  the  organ  by  which  I  seisced 
the  world.  I  had,  from  childhood,  lived  among  painters,  and 
had  accustomed  myself  to  look  at  objects,  as  they  did,  with 
reference  to  art.  IVow  I  was  left  to  myself  and  to  soHtude, 
this  gift,  half  natural,  half  acquired,  made  its  appearance. 
'Wherever  I  looked,  I  saw  a  picture,  and  whatever  struck  me, 
whatever  gave  me  delight,  I  wished  to  fix,  and  began,  in  the 
most  awkward  manner,  to  draw  after  nature.  In  this  I 
lacked  nothing  less  than  everything ;  yet,  though  without  any 
technical  means,  I  obstLoately  persisted  in  trying  to  imitate  the 
most  magnificent  things  that  offered  themselves  to  my  sight. 
Hhus,  to  be  sure,  I  acquired  a  great  attention  to  objects ;  but 
I  only  seized  them  as  a  whole,  so  &r  as  they  produced  an 
effect ;  and,  little  as  nature  had  meant  me  for  a  descriptive 
poet,  just  as  little  would  she  grant  me  the  capacity  of  a 
draughtsman  for  details.  Since,  however,  this  was  the  omy  way 
left  me  of  expressing  m3rself,  I  stuck  to  it  with  so  much  stub- 
bornness, nay,  even  with  melancholy,  that  I  always  continued 
my  labours  the  more  zealously,  the  less  I  saw  they  produced. 

But  I  will  not  deny  that  there  was  a  certain  mixture  of 
Togueiy ;  for  I  had  remarked  that  if  I  chose  for  an  irksome 
study  a  half-shaded  old  trunk,  to  the  hugely  curved  roots  of 
which  clung  well-lit  fern,  combined  with  twinkling  maiden- 
hair, my  friend,  who  knew  from  experience  that  I  i^otdd  not 
be  disengaged  in  less  than  an  hour,  commonly  resolved  to  scekf 
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with  bis  books,  some  other  pleasant  little  spot.  Now  nothing 
disturbed  me  in  prosecuting  my  taste,  which  was  so  much  the 
more  actiye,  since  my  paper  was  endeared  to  me  by  the  cir-> 
oumstance  that  I  had  accustomed  nnrself  to  see  in  it,  not  so 
much  what  stood  upon  it,  as  what  I  had  been  thinking  of  at 
any  time  and  hour  when  I  drew.  Thus  plants  and  flowers 
of  the  commonest  kind  may  form  a  charming  diary  for  us, 
because  nothing  that  calls  back  the  remembrance  of  a  happy 
moment  can  be  insignificant ;  and  even  now  it  would  be  hud 
for  me  to  destroy  as  worthless  many  things  of  the  kind  that 
have  remained  to  me  from^  different  epochs,  because  they 
transport  me  immediately  to  those  times  which  I  remember 
with  melancholy  indeed,  but  not  unwillingly. 

^'  But  if  such  drawings  may  have  had  anything  of  interest  in 
themselves,  they  were  indebted  for  this  advantage  to  the 
sympathy  and  attention  of  my  father.  He,  informed  by  mv 
overseer  that  I  had  become  gradually  reconciled  to  my  condi- 
tion, and,  in  particular,  had  applied  myself  passionately  to 
drawing  from  nature,  was  very  well  satisfied — ^partly  because 
he  himself  set  a  high  value  on  drawing  and  painting,  partly 
because  gossip  Scekatz  had  once  said  to  him,  that  it  was  a  pity 
I  was  not  destined  for  a  painter.  But  here  again  the  peciiHa- 
rities  of  the  father  and  son  came  into  conflict ;  for  it  was  almost 
f  impossible  for  me  to  make  use  of  a  good,  white,  perfectly  clean 

^  sheet  of  paper ;  grey  old  leaves,  even  if  scribbled  over  on  one 
side  already,'  charmed  me  most,  just  as  if  my  awkwardness  had 
feared  the  touchstone  of  a  white  groimd.  Nor  were  any  of  my 
drawings  quite  finished ;  and  how  should  I  have  executed  a 
whole,  which  indeed  I  saw  with  my  eyes,  but  did  not  compre- 
hend, and  how  an  individual  object,  which  I  had  neither  skill 
nor  patience  to  follow  out  ?  The  pedagogism  of  my  father  on 
this  point,  too,  was  really  to  be  admired.  He  kmdly  asked 
for  my  attempts,  and  drew  lines  round  every  imperfect  sketch. 
He  mshed,  by  this  means,  to  compel  me  to  completeness  and 
fulness  of  detail.  The  irregular  leaves  he  cut  straight,  and  thus 
made  the  beginning  of  a  collection,  in  which  he  wished,  at  some 
future  time,  to  rejoice  at  the  progress  of  his  son.  It  was 
therefore  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  him  when  my  wild, 
restless  disposition  sent  me  roving  about  the  coimtry;  he 
rather  seemed  pleased  when  I  brought  back  a  parcel  of  draw- 
ings on  which  he  could  exercise  his  patience,  and  in  some 
measure  stjrengthen  his  hopes. 
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They  no  longer  said  that  I  might  relapee  into  my  former 
attachments  and  connexions ;  they  left  me  by  d^rees  perfect 
liberty.  By  accidental  inducements  and  in  accidental  society 
I  undertook  many  journeys  to  the  mountain-range  trhich, 
from  my  duldhood,  had  stood  so  dbtant  and  solemn  before 
me.  Thus  we  Tisited  Homburg,  Kroneburg,  ascended  the 
Feldberg,  from  which  the  prospect  invited  us  still  fru-ther  and 
further  into  the  distance.  Konigstein,  too,  was  not  left  un- 
visited ;  Wiesbaden,  Schwalbach,  with  its  environs,  occupied  us 
many  days ;  we  reached  the  Rhine,  which,  frt>m  the  heights, 
we  had  seen  winding  along  &r  off.  Mentz  astonished  us,  but 
could  not  chain  a  youthful  mind,  which  was  running  into  the 
open  country ;  we  were  delighted  with  the  situation  of  Bibe« 
nch;  and,  contented  and  happy,  we  resumed  our  journey 
home. 

This  whole  tour,  from  which  my  fitther  had  promised  him- 
self many  a  drawing,  might  have  been  almost  without  fruit ; 
for  what  taste,  what  talent,  what  experience  does  it  not  require 
to  seize  an  extensive  landscape  as  a  picture !  I  was  again  im- 
perceptibly drawn^into  a  narrow  compass,  from  which  I  derived 
some  profit ;  for  I  met  no  ruined  castle,  no  piece  of  wall  which 
pointeid  to  antiquity,  that  I  did  not  think  an  object  worthy  of  my 
pencil,  and  imitate  as  well  as  I  cotdd.  Even  the  monument  of 
Bruscnstein,  on  the  ramparts  of  Mentz,  I  copied  at  some  risk, 
and  with  inconveniences  which  every  one  must  experience  who 
wishes  to  carry  home  with  him  some  pictorial  reminiscences  of 
his  travels.  Unfortunately  I  had  again  taken  with  me  nothing  but 
the  most  nuserable  common  paper,  and  had  clumsily  crowded 
several  objects  into  one  sheet.  But  my  paternal  teacher  was  not 
perplexed  at  this ;  he  cut  the  sheets  apart,  had  the  parts  which 
belonged  to  each  other  put  together  by  the  bookbinder,  sur- 
rounded the  single  leaves  with  Imes,  and  thus  actually  compelled 
me  to  draw  the  outline  of  different  moimtains  up  to  the  margin, 
and  to  fill  up  the  foreground  with  some  weeds  and  stones. 

If  his  fiiith^  endeavours  could  not  increase  my  talent,  never- 
theless this  mark  of  his  love  of  order  had  upon  me  a  secret  x* 
influence,  which  afterwards  manifested  itself  vigorously  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

From  such  rambling  excursions,  imdertaken  partly  for  plea- 
sure, partly  for  art,  and  which  could  be  performed  in  a  short 
time  and  often  repeated,  I  was  again  drawn  home,  and  that  by 
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a  magnet  which  always  acted  upon  me  strongiLT:  this  was  my 
N-  sister.  She,  only  a  ^ear  younger  than  I,  had  lived  my  whale 
conscious  period  of  Ufe  with  me,  and  was  thus  bound  to  me  by 
the  closest  ties.  To  these  natural  causes  was  added  a  fordble 
motiTe,  which  proceeded  from  our  domestic  position ;  a  father 
certainly  affectionate  and  well-meaning,  but  grave,  who,  be* 
cause  he  cherished  within  a  very  tender  heart*  externally,  with 
incredible  consistency,  maintained  a  bnusen  sternness,  that 
he  might  attain  the  end  of  giving  his  children  the  best  eduea- 
tion,  and  of  building  up,  reguktting,  and  preserving  his  weQ* 
founded  house ;  a  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  as  yet  almost  a 
child,  who  first  grew  up  to  consciousness  with  and  in  her  two 
eldest  children ;  these  three,  as  they  looked  at  the  world  with 
heolthy  eyes,  capable  of  life,  and  desiring  present  enjoyment. 
This  contradiction  floating  in  the  fiunily  mcreased  with  yean. 
My  fiither  followed  out  his  views  unshaken  and  uninterrupted ; 
the  mother  and  children  could  not  give  up  their  feelings,  their 
claims,  their  wishes. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  brother  and 
sister  should  attach  themselves  close  to  each  other,  and  adhere 
to  their  mother,  that  they  mi^ht  singly  snatch  the  pleosone 
forbidden  as  a  whole.  But  smce  the  hours  of  solitude  and 
toil  were  very  long  compared  to  the  moments  of  recreatiaa 
and  enjoyment,  especially  fer  my  sister,  who  could  never  leave 
the  house  for  so  long  a  time  as  I  could,  the  necessity  she  Mt 
for  entertaining  herself  with  me  was  still  sharpened  by  tiie 
sense  of  longing  with  which  she  accompanied  me  to  a  distemoe* 
And  as,  in  our  first  years,  playing  and  learning,  growth  and 
education,  had  been  quite  common  to  both  of  us,  so  that  we 
might  well  have  been  taken  for  twins,  so  did  this  community, 
this  confidence,  remain  during  the  development  of  our  physical 
and  moral  powers.  That  interest  of  youth,  that  amazement  at 
the  awakening  of  sensual  impulses  which  clothe  themselves  in 
mental  forms,  of  mental  necessities  which  clothe  themselves  in 
sensual  images,  all  the  reflections  upon  these,  which  obscure 
rather  than  enlighten  us,  as  the  fog  covers  over  and  does  not  itta- 
mine  the  vale  from  whidi  it  is  about  to  rise,  the  many  errors  and 
aberrations  springing  therofrom, — oil  these  the  brother  and 
sister  shared  and  endured  hand  in  hand,  and  wero  the  less  en- 
lightened as  to  their  strange  condition,  as  the  nearer  the]^ 
wished  to  approach  each  other,  to  dear  up  their  minds,  m 
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more  forcibly  did  the  saored  awa  of  their  dose  relationahip 
keep  them  apart. 

Reluctantly  do  I  mention,  in  general  terms,  what  I  under- 
took to  perfonn,  years  ago,  without  being  able  to  accomplish 
it  As  I  lost  this  beloyed,  incomprehensible  being,  but  too 
soon,  I  felt  inducement  enough  to  make  her  worth  present  to 
me,  and  thus  arose  in  me  the  conception  of  a  poetic  whole,  in 
which  it  mi^t  be  possible  to  exhibit  her  individuality  :  but 
finr  this  no  other  form  could  be  devised  than  that  of  the  Bi- 
diaidsonian  novels.  Only  b^  the  minutest  detail,  by  endless 
partieularities  which  bear  vividly  all  the  character  of  the  whole, 
and  as  they  spring  up  from  a  wonderful  depth  give  some  feel- 
ing of  diat  depth ;— only  in  such  a  manner  wouM  it  have  been 
in  some  degree  possible  to  give  a  representation  of  tl^s  re- 
markable personality :  for  the  spring  can  be  apprehended  onty 
while  it  is  flowing.  But  from  this  beautiful  cmd  pious  design, 
as  frt>m  so  many  others,  the  tumult  of  the  world  drew  me  back» 
and  nothing  now  remains  fer  me  but  to  call  up  for  a  moment 
that  blessed  spirit,  as  if  by  the  aid  of  a  magio  mirror. 

Bhe  was  tau,  well  and  delicately  formed,  and  had  something 
naturally  dignified  in  her  demeanour,  which  melted  away  into 
a  pleasing  mildness.  The  lineaments  of  her  feoe,  neither  strik- 
ing nor  beautiful,  indicated  a  character  which  was  not  and 
oould  not  be  at  union  with  itself.  Her  eyes  were  not  the  finest 
I  have  ever  seen,  but  the  deepest,  behind  which  you  expected 
the  most ;  and  when  they  exivessed  any  affection,  any  love, 
their  brilUanoy  was  unequalled.  And  yet,  properly  speaking*. 
tUs  expression  was  not  tender,  like  that  which  comes  fixmi 
the  heart,  and  at  the  same  time  carries  with  it  something  of 
longing  and  desire ;  this  expression  came  firom  the  soul,  it  was 
full  and  rich,  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  cmly  give,  without  nee^ 
ing  to  receive. 

But  what  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar  disfigured  her  face,  so 
that  she  would  often  appear  positively  ugly,  was  the  feshion  of 
those  times,  whieh  not  only  bared  the  fbrehead,  but,  either 
accidentally  or  on  purpose,  did  everything  apparentiy  or  really 
to  enlarae  it.  Now,  as  she  had  the  most  feminine,  most  neatly 
azcfaed  ferehead,  and  moreover  a  pair  of  strong  black  eyebrows, 
and  prominent  eyes,  these  circumstances  occasioned  a  contrast, 
whidu  if  it  did  not  repel  every  stranger  at  the  first  glanoe,  at 
least  did  not  aitraet  mu   She  early  felt  it,  and  this  feeling 
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became  constantly  the  more  painful  to  her,  the  further  she 
advanced  into  the  years  when  both  sexes  find  an  innocent 
pleasure  in  being  mutually  agreeable. 

To  nobody  can  his  own  form  be  repugnant ;  the  ugliest  as 
well  as  the  most  beautiful  has  a  right  to  enjoy  his  own  pre- 
sence ;  and  as  favour  beautifies,  and  every  one  regards  him- 
self in  the  looking-glass  with  fkvour,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
every  one  must  see  hmiself  with  complaoencv,  even  if  he  would 
struggle  against  the  feeling.  Yet  my  sister  had  such  a  decided 
foundation  of  good  sense,  that  she  coidd  not  possibly  be  blind 
and  silly  in  this  respect ;  on  the  contrary,  she  perhaps  knew 
more  clearly  than  she  ought,  that  she  stood  fiir  behind  her 
female  playfellows  in  external  beauty,  without  feeling  eon- 
soled  by  the  fact  that  she  infinitely  surpassed  them  in  internal 
advantages. 

K  a  lady  can  be  recompensed  for  the  want  of  beauty,  then 
was  she  richly  so  by  the  unboimded  confidence,  the  regard,  and 
love  which  aU  her  female  fiiends  bore  to  her ;  whetner  they 
were  older  or  younger,  all  cherished  the  same  sentiments.  A 
very  pleasant  society  had  collected  around  her ;  young  men 
were  not  wanting  who  knew  how  to  insinuate  themselves ; 
nearly  every  girl  found  an  admirer ;  she  alone  had  remained 
^  without  a  partner.  Indeed,  if  her  exterior  was  in  some  mea- 
sure repulsive,  the  mind  that  gleamed  through  it  was  also 
rather  repeUiug  than  attractive ;  for  the  presence  of  any  ex- 
cellence throws  others  back  upon  themsdves.  She  felt  this 
sensibly,  she  did  not  conceal  it  firom  me,  and  her  love  was 
directed  to  me  with  so  much  the  greater  force.  The  case  was 
singular  enough.  As  confidants  to  whom  one  reveals  a  love- 
afl^  actually  by  genuine  sympathy  become  lovers  also,  nay, 
grow  into  rivals,  and  at  last,  perchance,  transfer  the  passion 
to  themselves,  so  it  was  with  us  two :  for,  when  my  connexion 
with'Gretchen  was  torn  asunder,  my  sister  consoled  me  the 
more  earnestly,  because  she  secretly  felt  the  satisfaction  of 
having  gotten  rid  of  a  rival ;  and  I,  too,  could  not  but  feel  a 
quiet,  half-delicious  pleasure,  when  she  did  me  the  justice  to 
assure  me  that  I  was  the  only  one  who  truly  loved,  understood, 
and  esteemed  her«  K  now,  from  time  to  time,  my  grief  for 
the  loss  of  Gretchen  revived,  and  I  suddenly  b^an  to  weep, 
to  lament,  and  to  act  in  a  disorderly  manner,  my  despair  for 
my  lost  one  awakened  in  her  likewise  a  similar  d1?q^ftinffg  im« 
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patience  as  to  tlie  never-possessings,  the  failures,  and  miscar- 
liages  of  such  youthM  attachments,  that  we  both  thought 
ouTselyes  infinitely  unhappy,  and  the  more  so  as,  in  this  sin- 
gular case,  the  confidants  dared  not  change  themselves  into 
loTers. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  capricious  god  of  Love,  who 
needlessly  does  so  much  mischief,  here  tor  once  interfered 
benefidaUy,  to  extricate  us  out  of  all  perplexity.  I  had  mudi 
intercourse  with  a  young  Englishman  who  was  educated  in 
FfeD's  boarding-school.  He  could  give  a  good  account  of  his 
own  language,  I  practised  it  with  hun,  and  thus  learned  much 
concerning  his  country  and  people.  He  went  in  and  out  of 
our  house  long  enough  without  my  remarking  in  him  a  liking 
for  my  sister,  yet  he  may  have  l>een  nourishing  it  in  secret, 
even  to  passion,  for  at  last  it  declared  itself  unexpectedly  and 
at  once.  She  knew  him,  she  esteemed  him,  and  he  deserved 
it.  She  had  often  made  the  third  at  our  English  conversations, 
we  had  both  tried  to  catch  from  his  mouth  the  irregularities 
of  the  English  pronimciation,  and  thereby  accustomed  our- 
selves not  only  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  accent  and  sound, 
but  even  to  what  was  most  pecidiar  in  the  personal  qualities 
of  our  teacher ;  so  that  at  last  it  sounded  strangely  enough 
when  we  all  seemed  to  speak  as  if  out  of  one  mouth.  The 
pains  he  took  to  learn  as  much  German  from  us  in  the  like 
manner,  were  to  no  purpose,  and  I  think  I  have  remarked  that 
even  this  little  love-affair  also,  both  in  speaking  and  writing, 
was  carried  on  in  the  English  language.  Both  the  young 
persons  were  very  well  suited  to  each  other ;  he  was  tidl  and 
well-built,  as  she  was,  only  still  more  slender ;  his  fiice,  small 
and  compact,  might  really  have  been  pretty,  had  it  not  been 
too  much  disfigured  by  the  small-pox ;  his  manner  was  calm, 
precise,  one  might  often  have  called  it  dry  and  cold ;  but  his 
heart  was  full  of  kindness  and  love,  his  soul  full  of  generosity, 
and  his  attachments  as  lasting  as  thc^^  were  decided  and  mode- 
rate. Now  this  serious  pair,  who  had  but  lately  formed  an 
attachment,  were  quite  peculiarly  distinguished  among  the 
others,  who,  being  already  better  acquainted  with  each  other, 
of  more  frivolous  character,  and  careless  as  to  the  future,  roved 
about  with  levity  in  these  connexions,  which  commonly  pass 
away  as  the  mere  fruitless  prelude  to  subsequent  and  more 
eerious  ties,  and  very  seldom  produce  a  lasting  effect  upon  life. 

o 
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The  fine  wed&er  and  the  beantifbd  eoontiy  dkl  not 
nnenjoyed  by  so  Hvely  d  company ;  waiter  eaDeimiona  were  te» 
quently  arranged,  because  niese  axe  the  most  sociaMe  of  M 
parties  of  pleoBure.  Yet  whetber  we  weie  moTing-  on  twilei 
or  on  land,  the  individual  attracting  powers  immediately 
showed  themselTee ;  each  couple  kept  togstber,  and  for  some 
men,  who  were  not  engaged,  of  whom  I  was  one,  thera  re^ 
mamed  either  no  conversation  with  the  kubes  at  all,  or  only 
SQch  as  no  one  would  have  dioeen  for  a  day  of  pleasure.  A 
friend  wha  found  himself  in  this  situation^  and  who  mig^ 
have  been  m  want  of  a  partner  ehiefiy  for  this  reason,  l£at 
wilb  the  best  humour  he  kudced  tenderaeaa,  and  witb  nndh 
iBifeelligeiseo,  that  delicate  attention,  without  which  coimexinBS 
of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  thought  of>— 4his  man,  after  oftm 
humorously  and  wittily  lamenting  his  condkiQa,  promised  oft 
the  next  meeting  to  make  a  proposal  which  would  benefit  him* 
self  and  the  whole  company.  Nor  did  he  foil  to  perform  hk 
promise :  for;  when  after  a  brilliant  trip  by  water,  and  a  very 
pleaRant  walk,  reclining^  on  the  grass  between  shady  kn(^,  or 
sitting  on  mossy  rocks  and  roots  of  trees,  we  had  cheerfiilbr 
aad  Imppily  censnmed  a  rund  meal,  and  our  Mend  saw  us  au 
oheerfoi  and  in  good  qnrits,  he,  widi  a  waggish  dignity,  oom^ 
manded  us  to  sit  dose  round  him  in  a  semicircle,  beftope 
which  he  stepped,  and  began  to  make  an  emphatic  peroratioB 
as  follows  :-— 

**  Most  wordiy  fSpiends  of  llKrth  sexes,  pured  and  unpaired!^* 
—-It  was  already  evident,  from  this  address,  how  necessary  it 
was  that  a  preacher  of  repentance  should  arise  and  riiarpen 
the  conscience  of  the  company.  ^^One  part  of  my  noUe 
friends  is  paired,  and  they  may  find  Ibemselves  quite  haf^y; 
ODOtfaer  unpaired,  and  these  find  themselves  in  the  highest 
deme  miserable,  as  I  can  assure  you  firom  my  own  experience; 
and  although  the  loving  couples  are  here  in  tbe  majority,  yet 
I  would  have  tibem  consider  whether  it  is  not  a  social  duty  ta 
take  thought  for  the  whole  ?  Why  do  so  many  of  us  unile 
together  but  to  take  a  mutual  interest  in  each  od^er?  and  how 
ean  that  be  done  when  so  many  little  secessions  are  to  be  seesa 
in?  our  circle  ?  Far  be  it  firom  me  to  insinuate  anything  against 
sueh  sweet  connexions,  or  even  to  wish  to  disturb  them ;  but 
** there  is  a  time  for  all  things!*  on  excellent  great  saying*,  of 
which,  indeed,  nobody  thinks  when  his  own  amusement  w 
soffidently  provided  for." 
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He  llieB  went  on  ivilk  crastantlf  hicreuini^  HreBnest  and 
gaiety  to  compare  tlie  social  yirtoea  witii  the  tender  acntU 
maata.  '*  The  ktter,''  aaid  he,  **'  con  newer  fiiil  ua ;  we  alwaya 
cany  them  about  witk  aa^  and  evesy  ene  becomes  a  master  m 
tiiem  withoot  ptraetioe ;  but  we  must  go  in  qnest  of  the  fbrmer, 
wa  mast  take  some  traoble  about  tiiem,  and  though  we  pro- 
greaa  in  theoLaa  much  as  we  will,  we  have  never  done  learning 
tiiem."  Now  he  went  into  particnlaxa.  Many  felt  themsehoa 
hit  o£^  and  they  ooidd  not  help  casting  alances  at  each  other; 
yet  our  friend  hieul  this  privilege,  that  nothing  he  did  was  taken 
ill,  and  so  he  could  proceed  without  interruptioQ. 

^  It  is  net  enough  to  discover  deficiencies ;  indeed,  it  is  wu 
just  to  do  so,  i£  at  the  same  time  one  cannot  contrive  to  give 
Ifae  means  &r  bettering  &e  state  of  affidzs.  I  will  not,  there- 
Imc,  my  friends^  something  like  a  pieadber  in  Pasaaa-week, 
ffidiort  you  in  general  teems  to  repentance  and  amendment ; 
I  rather  wish  aU  amiable  couples  the  kntgest  and  most  endmr- 
ing  happiness,  and  to  eontnbute  to  it  myself  in  the  surest 
manner,  I  propose  to  sever  and  abolish  these  most  charming 
Htile  segregations  daiii^  oax  social  hoars.  I  have,"  he  con- 
tinued, '^  already  provid^  for  the  execution  of  my  project,  if 
it  should  meet  your  approbation.  Here  is  a  ba^  in  which  ace 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen ;  now  draw,  my  fiur  ones,  and  be 
pleased  to  fiivour  as  yomr  servant,  for  a  week,  him  whom  fiite 
diail  send  you.  This  is  binding  only  within  our  circle ;  as 
soon  as  that  is  broken  uih  these  connezions  are  also  abolished^ 
and  the  heart  may  decide  whe  shall  attend  you  home.'* 

A  large  part  of  the  company  had  been  delighted  with  Ifiia 
address,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  delivered  it,  and  seemed 
to  approve  of  the  notion ;  yet  seme  eouiiles  looked  at  each 
other  as  if  they  thought  they  would  not  find  their  account  in 
it :  he  therefore  cried  with  humorous  vehemence  :— 

^Truly  I  it  surprises  me  that  some  one  does  not  sprine  up, 
and,  though  others  hesitate,  extol  my  plan,  eiqplain  its  amMHa> 
tages>  and  spare  me  the  pain  of  being  mv  own  encomiast  I 
am  the  oldest  among  you ;  may  God  mrgive  me  for  thai  1 
Already  have  I  a  baU  pate,  whidn  is  owing  to  my  great  medu 
tation,*' — 

Here  he  took  off  his  hat-^ 

'*  But  I  would  expose  it  to  view  with  joy  and  honour  if  mf 
kKuhrations^  which  dry  up  my  skin,  ana  rob  me  of  my  finest 

o  2 
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ornament,  could  only  be  in  some  measure  beneficial  to  myself 
and  others.  We  are  young,  my  Mends, — ^that  is  good ;  we 
sliall  grow  older, — that  is  bad  ;  we  take  little  offence  at  each 
other,^ — ^that  is  right,  and  in  accordance  with  the  season.  But 
soon,  my  friends,  the  days  will  come  when  we  shall  have  much 
to  be  displeased  at  in  ourselves  ;  then  let  every  one  see  that 
he  makes  all  right  with  himself;  but,  at  the  same  time,  others 
will  take  things  ill  of  us,  and  on  what  account  we  shall  not 
understand;  for  this  we  must  prepare  ourselves;  this  shall 
now  be  done." 

He  had  delivered  the  whole  speech,  but  especially  the  last 
part,  with  the  tone  and  gesture  of  a  Capuchin ;  for  as  he  was 
a  catholic,  he  might  have  had  abimdant  opportunity  to  study 
the  oratory  of  these  fiithers.  He  now  appeared  out  of  breath, 
wiped  his  youthful  bold  head,  which  re^y  gave  him  the  look 
of  a  priest,  and  by  these  drolleries  put  the  hght-hearted  con^ 
pany  in  such  good  humour  that  every  one  was  eager  to  hear 
nim  longer.  But  instead  of  proceeding,  he  drew  open  the 
bag,  and  turned  to  the  nearest  lady- — ^"  Now  for  a  trial  of  it ! " 
exclaimed  he ;  ^'  the  work  will  do  credit  to  the  master.  If  in 
a  week's  time  we  do  not  like  it,  we  will  give  it  up,  and  stick 
to  the  old  plan." 

Half  willingly,  half  on  compulsion,  the  ladies  drew  their 
tickets,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  various  passions  were  in 
play  during  this  little  affair.  Fortunately  it  happened  that 
the  merry-minded  were  separated,  while  the  more  serious  re- 
mained together ;  and  so,  too,  my  sister  kept  her  Englishman, 
which,  on  both  sides,  they  took  very  kindly  of  the  god  of  Love 
and  Luck.  The  new  chance-couples  were  immediately  united 
by  the  Antisies,  their  healths  were  drank,  and  to  all  the  more 
joy  was  wished,  as  its  duration  was  to  be  but  short.  This 
was  certainly  the  merriest  moment  that  our  company  had 
enjoyed  for  a  long  time.  '  The  young  men  to  whose  shaie  no 
lady  had  fiiUen,  held,  for  this  week,  the  office  of  providing 
for  the  mind,  the  soul,  and  the  body,  as  our  orator  expressed 
himself,  but  especially,  he  hinted,  for  the  soul,  since  both  the 
others  already  knew  how  to  help  themselves. 

These  masters  of  ceremonies,  who  wished  at  once  to  do 
themselves  credit,  brought  into  play  some  very  pretty  new 
games,  prepared  at  some  distance  a  supper,  which  we  had  not 
reckoned  on,  and  illimiinated  the  yacht  on  our  return  at  night. 
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although  there  was  no  necessity  for  it  in  the  bright  moonlight; 
but  they  excused  themselves  by  saying  that  it  was  quite  con- 
formable to  the  new  social  regulation  to  outshine  the  tender 
glances  of  the  heavenly  moon  by  earthly  candles.  The  moment 
we  touched  the  shore,  our  Solon  cned,  '*  ItCj  mtssa  est/** 
Each  one  now  handed  out  of  the  vessel  the  lady  who  had 
fallen  to  him  by  lot,  and  then  surrendered  her  to  her  proper 
partner,  on  receiving  his  own  in  exchange. 

At  our  next  meeting  this  weekly  regulation  was  established 
for  the  smnmer,  and  the  lots  were  drawn  once  more.  There 
was  no  question  but  that  this  pleasantry  gave  a  new  and  im- 
expected  turn  to  the  company,  and  every  one  was  stimulated 
to  display  whatever  of  wit  and  grace  was  in  him,  and  to  pay 
court  to  his  temporary  fair  one  in  the  most  obliging  manner, 
since  he  might  depend  on  having  a  sufficient  store  of  com- 
plaisance for  one  week  at  least. 

We  had  scarcely  settled  ourselves,  than,  instead  of  thank- 
ing our  orator,  we  reproached  him  for  having  kept  to  himself 
the  best  port  of  his  speech — the  conclusion.  He  thereupon 
protested  that  the  best  part  of  a  speech  was  persuasion; 
and  that  he  who  did  not  aim  at  persuasion  should  make 
no  speech:  for,  as  to  conviction,  that  was  a  ticklish  busi- 
ness. As,  however,  they  gave  him  no  peace,  he  began  a 
Capuchinade  on  the  spot,  more  comical  than  ever,  perhaps, 
for  the  very  reason  that  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  speak  on 
the  most  serious  subjects.  For,  with  texts  out  of  the  Bible 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  business-— with  similes 
which  did  not  fit — ^with  allusions  which  illustrated  nothing — 
he  carried  out  the  proposition,  that  whosoever  does  not  know 
how  to  conceal  his  passions,  inclinations,  wishes,  purposes 
and  plans,  will  come  to  no  good  in  the  world,  but  will  be  dis- 
turbed and  made  a  butt  in  every  end  and  comer ;  and  that 
especially  if  one  would  be  happy  in  love,  one  must  take  pains 
to  keep  it  a  most  profound  secret. 

Tliis  thought  ran  through  the  whole,  without,  properly 
speaking,  a  single  word  of  it  being  said.  If  you  would  form  a 
conception  of  this  singular  man,  let  it  be  considered  that, 
being  bom  with  a  good  foundation,  he  had  cultivated  his 
talents,  and  especially  his  acuteness,  in  Jesuit  schools,  and 
had  amassed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  men, 
but  only  on  the  bad  side.    He  was  some  two-and-twcnty 
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yeiBm  old,  and  would  ^adly  ha^e  made  me  a  proselyte  to  liia 
contempt  for  mankind ;  but  this  would  not  take  with  me,  aa 
I  always  had  a  great  desiTe  to  be  good  myself,  and  to  find 
good  in  otibers.  Meanwhile  I  was  by  him  made  attentive  to 
many  things. 

To  complete  the  dramatis  persons  of  every  merry  company, 
an  actor  is  necessaiy,  who  feels  pleasure  when  the  others,  to 
enliven  many  an  indifierent  moment,  point  the  arrows  of  their 
wit  at  him.  Khe  is  not  merely  a  stuflSed  Saracen,  like  those 
<m  whom  the  knights  used  to  practise  their  lances  in  mock 
battles,  but  understands  himself  how  to  sldnnish,  to  rally  and 
to  challenge,  how  to  wound  lightly,  and  recover  himself  again, 
and,  while  he  seems  to  expose  himself^  to  give  others  a  thrust 
home,  noddng  more  agreeable  can  be  found.  Such  a  man  we 
possessed  in  our  friend  Horn,  whose  name,  to  begin  widi, 
gave  occasion  for  all  sorts  of  jokes,  and  who,  on  account  of 
his  small  figure,  was  called  nothmg  but  Homcben  (little 
Horn).  He  was,  in  fiiet,  the  smallest  in  the  company,  of  a 
stout,  but  pleasing  form;  a  pug-nose,  a  mouth  somewhat 
pouting,  Utue  spariiding  eyes,  made  up  a  swarthy  countenance, 
which  always  seemed  to  invite  laughter.  His  little  com- 
pact skull  was  liiickly  covered  vrith  curly  black  hair;  his 
beard  was  prematurely  grey,  and  he  would  have  Hked  to  let 
it  grow,  that,  as  a  comic  mask,  he  might  always  keep  the 
company  laughing.  For  the  rest,  he  was  nest  and  nimble, 
but  msisted  that  he  had  bandy  legs,  which  everybody  granted, 
since  he  was  bent  on  having  it  so,  but  about  which  many  a 
joke  arose ;  for  since  he  was  in  request  as  a  very  good  dancer, 
he  reckoned  it  among  the  peculiarities  of  the  fiuLr  sex,  that 
tii^  always  liked  to  see  bandy  legs  on  the  floor.  His  cheer- 
fulness was  indestructible,  and  lus  presence  at  every  meeting 
indispensable.  We  two  kept  more  together  because  he  was 
to  follow  me  to  the  university ;  and  he  well  deserves  that  I 
should  mention  him  with  all  honour,  as  he  adhered  to  me  for 
many  years  with  infinite  love,  foithfblness,  and  patience. 

By  my  ease  in  rhyming,  and  in  winning  from  common 
objects  a  poetical  side,  he  had  allowed  himsdf  to  be  seduced 
into  similar  labours.  Our  little  social  excursions,  parties  of 
pleasure,  and  the  contingencies  that  occurred  in  them,  we 
oedted  out  poetically,  and  thus  by  the  description  of  an  eveiKt, 
a  aew  event  always  arose.     But  as  such  social  jests  commonly 
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d^goienite  into  perBcmal  lidicule,  and  my  friend  Horn,  with  his 
budeaque  representations,  did  not  always  keep  within  proper 
bounds,  many  a  misunderstanding  arose,  which,  bowevei;, 
oould  soon  be  soUtened  down  and  efOMsed. 

Hiub,  also,  be  tried  his  skill  in  a  q>eoies  of  poetry  which 
was  ifay^  Teiy  much  tbe  order  oi  the  day — the  comic  heroioal 
poem.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock  had  caued  forth  many  imita- 
tions ;  Zacharia  cultiTated  this  branch  of  poetry  on  German 
■oil,  and  it  pleased  every  one,  because  the  ordinary  subject  of 
it  was  some  awkward  fellow,  of  whom  the  genii  made  game, 
while  they  fJEtvoured  the  better  one. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  but  yet  it  excites  wonder,  when,  in 
contemplating  a  literature,  especially  the  German,  one  ob- 
serves now  a  whole  nation  cannot  get  free  from  a  subjoot 
which  has  been  once  given,  and  happily  treated  in  a  certain 
form,  but  will  have  it  repeated  in  ^veiy  manner,  until,  at 
last,  the  original  itself  is  covered  up,  and  stifled  by  the 
heaps  of  imitations. 

'JHie  heroic  poem  of  my  fiiend  was  a  voudier  for  tbis  re- 
mark. At  a  great  sledging  party,  an  awkward  man  has 
assigned  to  him  a  lady  who  does  not  like  him;  comically 
enough  there  be&Bs  bun,  one  after  another,  every  accident 
that  can  happen  on  such  an  occasion,  until  at  last,  as  he  is 
entreating  for  the  sledgc^-driver's  right  (a  kiss),  be  foils  from 
the  back  seat ;  for  Just  then,  as  was  natural,  the  genii  tripped 
him  up.  The  foir  one  seizes  the  reins,  and  drives  home  alone, 
wbere  a  fovoured  friend  receives  her,  and  triimiphs  over  his 
presumptuous  rival.  As  to  the  rest,  it  was  very  prettQy  con- 
trived uiat  the  four  different  kinds  of  spirits  should  worry  him 
in  tarn,  till  at  the  end  the  gnomes  hoist  him  completely  o«t 
of  the  saddle.  The  poem,  written  in  Alexandrines,  and  founded 
on  a  true  story,  bighly  delighted  our  little  public,  and  we 
were  convinced  that  it  could  well  be  compared  with  the 
WiUpur^^isniffht  of  Loven,  or  the  Menammist  of  Zacharia.* 

While,  now,  our  social  pleasnres  required  but  an  evening, 
and  the  preparations  for  them  only  a  few  bouis,  I  had  enou^ 
time  to  read,  and,  as  I  thought,  to  study.  To  please  my 
fothor,  I  diligently  repeated  £e  smaller  waxk  of  Uopp,  and 
ooHLd  stand  an  examination  in  it  forwards  and  backwards,  by 

*  Hm  word,  wkidi  signHies  fiomethmg  fike  ovr  ''  bvByr"  is  speda^y 
aied  to  designate  a  fighting  student. — TVom. 
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whicb  means  I  made  myself  complete  master  of  the  chief  con- 
tents of  the  Institutes.  But  a  restless  eaffemess  for  know- 
ledge urged  me  further ;  I  lit  upon  the  history  of  ancient 
literature,  and  ^m  that  fell  into  an  encyclopedism,  in  which 
I  read  through  Gessner*s  Isagoge  and  Momov's  PolyhUtor^ 
and  thus  gained  a  general  notion  of  how  numy  stranse  things 

^  might  have  happened  in  learning  and  life.  By  this  perse- 
vering and  rapid  industry,  continued  day  and  night,  I  more 
confiiscd  than  instructed  myself;  but  I  lost  myself  in  a  still 
greater  labyrinth  when  I  found  Bayle  in  my  &ther*s  library, 
and  plunged  deep  into  him. 

But  a  leading  conviction,  which  was  continually  revived 
within  me,  was  that  of  the  importance  of  the  ancient  tongues ; 
since  from  amidst  this  literary  hurly-burly,  thus  much  con- 
tinually forced  itself  upon  me,  that  in  them  were  preserved 
all  the  models  of  oratory,  and  at  the  same  time  everything 
else  of  worth  that  the  world  has  ever  possessed.  Hebrew, 
together  with  biblical  studies,  had  retired  into  the  back- 
ground, and  Greek  likewise,  since  my  acquaintance  with  it 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  New  Testament.  I  therefore  the 
more  zealously  kept  to  Latin,  the  master-pieces  in  which  lie 
nearer  to  us,  and  which,  besides  its  splendid  original  produc- 
tions, offers  us  the  other  wealth  of  all  ages  m  translations,  and 
the  works  of  the  greatest  scholars.  I  consequently  read  much  in 
this  language,  with  great  ease,  and  was  bold  enough  to  believe 
I  imderstood  the  authors,  because  I  missed  nothing  of  the 
literal  sense.  Indeed  I  was  very  indignant  when  I  heard 
that  Grotius  had  insolently  declared,  *'  he  did  not  read  Terence 

^  as  boys  do.**  Happy  narrow-mindedness  of  youth ! — nay,  of 
men  in  general,  that  they  can,  at  every  moment  of  their 
existence,  fimcy  themselves  finished,  and  inquire  after  neither 
the  true  nor  the  false,  after  neither  the  high  nor  the  deep,  bat 
merely  after  that  which  is  suited  to  them. 

I  had  thus   learned  Latin,    like   German,   French,    and 

y  English,  merely  by  practice,  without  rules,  and  without  con- 
ception. Whoever  knows  the  condition  of  school  instructioD 
then,  will  not  think  it  strange  that  I  skipped  grammar  as  well 
as  rhetoric ;  all  seemed  to  me  to  come  togetnerliaturally ;  I 
retained  the  words,  their  forms  and  inflexions,  in  my  ear  and 
mind,  and  used  the  language  with  ease  in  writing  and  in 
chattering. 
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Michaftlmftfl,  the  time  when  I  was  to  go  to  the  university, 
was  approaching,  and  my  mind  was  excited  quite  as  much  about 
my  life  as  about  my  learning.     I  grew  more  and  more  clearly 
conscious  of  an  aversion  to  my  native  city.     By  Qretchen's 
removal,  the  heart  had  been  broken  out  of  the  bo3rish  and 
youthful  plant ;  it  needed  time  to  bud  forth  again  from  its 
sides,  and  surmount  the  first  injury  by  a  new  growth.     My 
lamblings  through  the  streets  had  ceased ;  I  now,  like  others, 
only  went  such  ways  as  were  necessary.     I  never  went  again 
into  Gretchen*s  quarter  of  the  city,  not  even  into  its  vicinity ; 
and  as  my  old  walls  and  towers  became  gradually  disagreeable 
to  me,  so  also  was  I  displeased  at  the  constitution  of  the 
city ;  all  that  hitherto  seemed  so  worthy  of  honour,  now  ap- 
peared to  me  in  distorted  shapes.     As  grandson  of  the  Schiu- 
theiss,  the  secret  defects  of  such  a  republic  had  not  remained 
unknown  to  me ;  the  less  so,  as  children  feel  quite  a  peculiar 
surprise,  and  ore  excited  to  busy  researches,  as  soon  as  some- 
thing which  they  have  hitherto  implicitly  revered  becomes  in 
any  degree  suspicious  to  them.     The  fniitless  indignation  of 
upright  men,  m  opposition  to  those  who  are  to  be  gained 
and  even  bribed  by  foctions,  hod  become  but  too  plain  to  me ; 
I  hated  every  injustice  be3^nd  measure ;  for  children  are  oil 
moral  rigorists.     My  £skther,  who  was  concerned  in  the  affiiirs 
of  the  city  only  as  a  private  citizen,  expressed  himself  with 
very  lively  indignation  about  much  tliat  had  failed.     And  did 
I  not  sec  him,  after  so  many  studies,  endeavours,  pains,  travels, 
and  so^uch  varied  cultivation,  between  his  four  walls,  leading 
a  solitary  life,  such  as  I  could  never  desire  for  myself?     Au 
this  put  together,  lay  as  a  horrible  load  on  my  mind,  from 
'  which  I  could  only  free  myself  by  trying  to  contrive  a  plan  of 
life  altogether  difierent  frx)m  that  which  had  been  marked  out 
for  me.     In  thought,  I  threw  away  my  legal  studies,  and  de- 
voted myself  solely  to  the  languages,  to  antiquities,  to  history, 
and  to  all  that  flows  from  them. 

Indeed,  at  all  times,  the  poetic  imitation  of  what  I  had  per- 
ceived in  myself,  in  others,  and  in  nature,  afforded  me  the 
greatest  pleasure.  I  did  it  with  ever-increasing  facility,  be- 
cause it  came  by  instinct,  and  no  criticism  had  led  me  astray; 
and  if  I  did  not  feel  full  confidence  in  my  productions,  I  could 
certainly  regard  them  as  defective,  but  not  such  as  to  be  ut- 
terly rejected.     Was  this  or  that  censured  in  them,  I  still 
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retaiBed  in  priyate  tocv  oonrictioiL  that  I  eould  not  but  gra- 
faally  improve,  and  tost  wane  lame  I  might  be  hononr&fy 
named  along  with  Hagedom,  Gelkrt,  and  c&er  such  men.  BvCt 
muAi  a  distinction  alone  seemed  to  me  too  empty  and  inade- 
qiurte ;  I  wished  to  devote  mysdf  professianally  and  wiih.  Beal 
to  those  aforesaid  fnndamental  studies,  and  while  I  thought 
to  advance  myself  more  rapidly  in  my  own  works  by  a  more 
lliorottgh  insight  into  antiquity,  to  ^qualify  myself  for  a  nm« 
y  versity  profeswxrship,  which  seemed  to  me  the  most  desiraUe 
thing  for  a  yomg  man  who  intended  to  cfuhivate  himself  and 
to  contzibttte  to  &e  cultivation  of  others. 

With  Iheso  intentions,  I  always  had  my  eye  npon  Gottin- 
gen.  My  whole  eonfid^ice  rested  upon  men  like  Heyne, 
Miehaehs,  and  so  many  others ;  my  most  ardent  wish  was  ta 
at  at  their  feet,  and  attend  to  their  instructions.  But  mj 
fiither  remained  inflexible.  However,  some  fiunily  fiiends, 
who  were  of  my  opinion,  tried  to  influence  him ;  he  persisted 
timt  I  must  go  to  Leipzig.  I  was  now  resolved,  contraiy 
to  his  views  and  wii^es,  to  choose  a  line  of  studies  and  of  life 
for  myself,  by  way  of  self-defence.  The  obstinacy  of  my 
father,  who,  without  knowing  it,  opposed  himself  to  my  planSj 
strengthened  me  in  my  impiety,  so  Ihat  I  made  no  scruple  to 
listen  to  him  by  the  hour,  while  he  described  and  repeated  to 
me  the  course  of  study  and  of  life  whidh  I  shoi^  pursue  at 
the  universities  and  in  the  world. 

Since  all  hopes  of  Gottingen  were  cut  off,  I  now  turned  my 
eyes  towards  Leipzig.  There  Smesti  appeared  to  me  as  a 
brilliant  light;  Moms,  too,  already  awakened  much  confi- 
dence. I  planned  for  myself  in  secret  an  opposition-course, 
or  rather  I  buih  a  casde  in  the  air,  on  a  tolerably  solid  feun- 
dation ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  quite  romantically  hononrcdjlelo 
mark  out  my  own  path  of  life,  which  appeared  the  less  vision- 
ary, as  Griesbach  mid  already  made  great  progress  in  a  similar 
way,  and  was  commended  for  it  by  every  one.  The  secret  joy 
of  a  prisoner,  when  he  has  unbound  the  fetters  and  rapidly  med 
through  the  bars  of  his  gaol-window,  cannot  be  greater  than 
was  mine  as  I  saw  day  after  day  disappear,  and  October  draw 
nigh.  Hie  inclement  season  and  the  bad  roads,  of  which 
everybody  had  something  to  tell,  did  not  fiighten  me.  The 
thou^t  of  paying  my  entrance-fee  in  a  strange  place,  and  in 
winter,  did  not  make  me  sad ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  only 
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m^Belf  the  otker  unknown  wocld  as  ligiit  and  cheerfuL  Thus 
I  fscmed  my  dreams,  to  vMch  I  gave  myeelf  up  exoliisivelY, 
and  pEomiflied  myself  nothing  hut  ht^inosB  and  content  m 
tfaediBtonoe. 

Ooeely  as  I  kept  these  projects  a  secret  from  CTery  ooo 
else,  I  cocld  not  lude  them  from  my  sister,  who,  after  being 
Tery  muoh  alarmed  about  them  at  £zBt,  ^vas  finally  consolod 
when  I  promised  to  send  after  her,  ao  that  she  oould  oi^yoy 
witifaL  me  the  Inilliant  station  I  was  to  obtain,  and  share  my 
comfort  witli  me. 

Michaelmas,  so  longingly  expected,  came  at  last,  when  I  set 
out  with  delight,  in  company  with  the  bookseller  Fleisdier 
and  his  wife  fwhose  maiden  name  was  Triller,  and  who  was 
going  to  Tiffit  ner  fiUher  in  Wittembei:g) ;  and  I  left  behind 
me  me  worthy  city  in  which  I  had  been  bom  and  bred,  with 
indiffisrenoe,  as  if  X  wished  never  to  set  foot  in  it  again. 

Thus,  at  certain  epochs,  children  part  from  parents,  ser- 
Tants  from  masters,  praUgh  from  their  patrons ;  and  whether 
it  succeed  or  not,  such  an  attempt  to  stand  on  one's  own  feet, 
to  make  one's  self  independent,  to  live  for  one's  self^  is  always 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  nature. 

We  had  dziveu  out  through  the  Allerheiligen  {AU  Sainls) 
gate,  and  had  soon  left  Hanau  behind  us,  aft»r  which  we 
reached  scenes  which  aroused  my  attention  by  their  novelty, 
i£,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  they  offered  little  that  was 
pleasing.  A  continual  rain  had  completely  spoiled  the  roads, 
which,  generally  speaking,  were  not  then  in  such  good  order 
as  we  find  them  now ;  and  our  journey  was  thus  neither  plea- 
sant nor  hapOT.  Yet  I  was  indebted  to  this  damp  weather 
&r  the  sight  of  a  natural  phenomenon  which  must  be  exceed- 
ingly rare,  for  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it  since,  nor  have  I 
h€»rd  of  its  being  observed  by  others.  At  night,  namely,  we 
were  driving  up  a  rising  ground  between  Hanau  and  Gel- 
bansen,  and,  although  it  was  dark,  we  preferred  walking  to 
exposing  ourselves  to  the  danger  and  dimculty  of  that  part  of 
the  road.  All  at  once,  in  a  ravine  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
tiie  way,  I  saw  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  wonderfoUy  illuminated. 
In  a  frumel-sbapcd  space  there  were  innumerable  little  lights 
gleaming,  ranged  step-fashion  over  one  another,  and  they  shone 
so  bnlliantlySuit  ^e  eye  was  dazded.    But  what  still  more 
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oonfused  the  sight  was,  that  they  did  not  keep  still,  but  jumped 
about  here  and  there,  as  well  downwards  from  above  as  vice 
versd,  and  in  every  direction.  The  most  of  them,  howevery 
remained  stationary,  and  beamed  on.  It  was  only  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  that  I  suffered  myself  to  be  called  away 
from  this  spectacle,  which  I  could  have  wished  to  examine 
more  closely.  On  interrogating  the  postillion,  he  indeed  knew 
nothing  about  such  a  phenomenon,  but  said  that  there  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  an  old  stone-quarry,  the  excavation  of  which 
was  filled  with  water.  Now  whether  this  was  a  pandemonium 
of  will-o'-the-wisps,  or  a  company  of  shining  creatures,  I 
will  not  decide. 

The  roads  through  Thuringia  were  yet  worse,  and  unfortu- 
nately, at  night-fall,  our  coach  stuck  fast  in  the  vicinity  of 
Auerstadt.  We  were  far  removed  from  all  mankind,  and  did 
everything  possible  to  work  ourselves  out.  I  foiled  not  to  exert 
myself  zealously,  and  might  thereby  have  overstrained  the 
ligaments  of  my  chest ;  for  soon  afterwards  I  felt  a  pain,  which 
went  off  and  returned,  and  did  not  leave  me  entirely  until  after 
many  years. 

Yet  on  that  same  night,  as  if  it  had  been  destined  for  alter- 
nate good  and  bad  luck,  I  was  forced,  after  an  unexpectedly 
fortunate  incident,  to  experience  a  teazing  vexation.  We  met, 
in  Auerstadt,  a  genteel  married  couple,  who  had  also  just 
arrived,  having  been  delayed  by  a  similar  accident ;  a  pleasmg, 
dignified  man,  in  his  best  years,  with  a  very  handsome  wife. 
They  politely  persuaded  us  to  sup  in  their  company,  and  I  felt 
very  happy  wnen  the  excellent  lady  addressed  a  friendly  word 
to  me.  But  when  I  was  sent  out  to  accelerate  the  soup  which* 
had  been  ordered,  not  having  been  accustomed  to  the  loss  of 
rest  and  the  fatigues  of  travelling,  such  an  unconquerable 
drowsiness  overtook  me,  that  actually  I  fell  asleep  while  walk- 
ing, returned  into  the  room  with  my  hat  on  my  head,  and 
without  remarking  that  the  others  were  saying  grace,  placed 
myself  with  quiet  unconsciousness  behind  the  chair,  and  never 
di^amed  that  by  my  conduct  I  had  come  to  disturb  their  de- 
votions in  a  very  droll  way.  Madame  Fleischer,  who  lacked 
neither  spirit  nor  wit,  nor  tongue,  entreated  the  strangerB, 
before  they  had  seated  themselves,  not  to  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing they  might  see  here ;  for  that  their  younff  fellow-traveller 
had  m  his  nature  much  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Quakers,  who 
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belieye  that  they  cannot  honour  Qod  and  the  king  better  than 
with  covered  heads.  The  handsome  lady,  who  could  not  re- 
strain her  laughter,  looked  prettier  than  ever  in  consequence, 
and  I  would  have  given  everything  in  the  world  not  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  a  meiriment  whicm  was  so  beautifully  becom- 
ing in  her  countenance.  I  had,  however,  scarcely  laid  aside 
my  hat,  than  these  persons,  in  accordance  vriih  their  polished 
manners,  immediately  dropped  the  joke,  and  with  the  best 
wine  from  their  bottle-case  completely  extinguished  sleep, 
chagrin,  and  the  memory  of  all  past  troubles. 

I  arrived  in  Leipzig  just  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  from  which  I 
derived  particular  pleasure :  for  here  I  saw  before  me  the  conti- 
nuation of  a  state  of  things  belonging  to  my  native  city,  familiar 
wares  and  traders  ;^-oiuy  in  other  places,  and  in  a  different 
order.  I  rambled  about  the  market  and  the  booths  with  much 
interest,  but  my  attention  was  particularly  attracted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  countries  in  their  strange  dresses,  the 
Poles  and  Russians,  and  above  all,  the  Greeks,  for  the  sake  of 
whose  handsome  forms  and  dignified  costume  I  oflen  went  to 
theqx>t. 

But  this  animating  bustle  was  soon  over,  and  now  the  ci^ 
itself  appeared  before  me,  with  its  handsome,  high,  and  uni- 
form houses.  It  made  a  very  good  impression  upon  me,  and 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  general,  but  especially  in  the  silent 
moments  of  Simdays  and  holida3rs,  it  has  somethmg  imposing ; 
and  when  in  the  moonlight  the  streets  were  half  in  shadow, 
half-illuminated,  they  often  invited  me  to  nocturnal  promenades. 

In  the  meantime,  as  compared  with  that  to  which  I  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed,  this  new  state  of  affiiirs  was  by  no 
means  satis&ctory.  Leipzig  calls  up  before  the  spectator  no 
antique  time ;  it  is  a  new,  recently  elapsed  epoch,  testifying 
commercial  activity,  comfort  and  wealth,  which  announces 
itself  to  us  in  these  monuments.  Yet  quite  to  my  taste  were 
the  huge-looking  buildings,  which,  fronting  two  streets,  and 
embracing  a  citizen- world  within  their  large  court-yards,  built 
round  with  lofty  walls,  are  like  large  castles,  nay,  even  half- 
cities.  In  one  of  these  strange  places  I  quartered  myself, 
namely,  in  the  Bombshell  Tavern  {Teiterkuffer)^  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Newmarket  {Neumarkt),  A  couple  of  pleasant 
it)oms  looking  out  upon  a  court-yard,  which,  on  account  of  the 
thorough&re,  was  not  without  animation,  were  occupied  by  the 
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booksenerFleischeyinniirllttftar;  and  by  bm  taken  for  As 
Best  of  the  time  at  m>  mowrater  priee.  Aa  a  fellow-lodger  I 
finmd  a  tiieological  atodezifc,  who  woe  deeply  learned  in  kia 
pEofeesioBal  stodiea^  a  aonnd  tiunker,  bo*  poor,  and  suflbEing 
agach  from  liia  eytB^  wfaidt  canaed  him  great  anxiety  for  tha 
fbtore.  He  had  fauoaght  ihia  afflictioa  upon  himaelf  by  haa 
iBOidinate  reading^  till  tJie  latest  duak  of  the  erening,  and  e'ven 
by  moonlig^  to  sanre  a  litda  oiL  Our  old  hostess  showed 
henelf  benevolent  to  him,  always  finendly  to  me^  and  cazelnl 
for  lis  both. 

I  now  haatfflied  with*  my  leiteia  of  mtrodnction  to  Hofrath 
Bcdune,  who  onee  a  pupil  of  Maskow,  and  now  hia  sueceaaor, 
waa  profeaMnr  of  hi^iy  and  puhiic  law.  A  little,  Ihiek-aet) 
lively  man,  receired  me  kindly  enoii|^  and  introduced  me  to 
hia  wife.  Both,  of  them,  as  well  as  &e  ether  pexscms  whom  I 
waited  on,  gK^e  me  die  pkawauteat  hopea  aa  to  nr^  future  reai* 
deuce;  but  at  first  I  let  no  one  knew  of  the  design  I  entertained, 
althoufi^  I  could  scarcely  wait  for  the  fovourahle  moment  when 
I  shoiwi  declare  mysdf  free  from  juiia^prudence,  and  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  classics.  I  cautiously  waited  till  the 
ReisdierB  had  returned,  that  my  purpose  mig^t  not  be  too 
psematurely  betrayed  to  my  frmily.  But  I  then  went,  with- 
out delay,  to  Hofiath  Bohme,  to  whom,  before  aU,  I  thou|^ 
I  must  confide  the  matter,  and  with  much  self-importance  and 
boldness  of  ipeeeh  disclosed  my  views  to  him.  However,.  I 
found  by  no  means  a  good  reception  oi  my  proposition.  Aa 
professor  of  history  and  public  law,  he  had  a  deekred  hatred 
for  everything  that  savoured  of  the  belles  leUres.  Unforta- 
nately  he  did  not  stand  on  the  best  footing  with  those  who 
cultivated  them,  and  Gellert  in  particular,  in  whom  I  had, 
awkwardly  enou^  expressed  much  confidence,  he  could  not 
even  endure.  To  send  a  feithful  student  to  those  men,  there- 
fore,  while  he  deprived  himself  of  one,  and  especially  under 
such  oircumstances,  seemed  to  him  altogether  ont  of  the  ^lea- 
tion.  He  therefore  gave  me  a  severe  lecture  on  the  spot,  in 
which  he  protested  tluit  he  could  not  permit  such  a  step  with- 
out the  permiasLon  of  my  parents,  even  if  he  approved  of  it 
himaelf,  which  waa  not  the  case  in  this  instance.  He  then 
paasionately  inveighed  against  philology  and  the  stqdy  of  km- 
pnagea,  but  still  more  against  poetical  exercises,  which  I  had 
ind^  allowed  to  pe^  outin  the  back^ound.    He  finaify 
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copfllmM  that»  if  I  wished  to  enter  moiocliady  i»to  the  atady 
ef  the  ancients^  it  coald  be  dcme  mueh  better  b^  the  waj  of 
jaiisprudeBee.  He  biOQghi  to  vkj  reeollectioii  many  degant 
jnxiatB,  sach  aa  Eberhaxd,  Otto^  and  HeineoehiSt  proBuaed  me 
moontainB  of  gold  fitum  Boman  aatiqiiitiea  and  the  history  of 
law,  and  showed  me,  dear  aa  the  sua,  that  I  ahould  here  be 
takkig'  no  roundabout  way,  even  if  afterwaBda,OB  more  mature 
deliberation,  and  with,  me  eansent  of  my  parents,  I  shooid 
determine  to  follow  out  my  own  plan.  He  begged  me,  in  a 
fiiendly  manner,  to  think  the  matter  over  onee  more,  and  to 
epoi  my  mind  to  hiny.  soon,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  come 
to  a  determinatkm  at  onee,  <m  account  of  the  impending  com^ 
moneem^it  of  the  leeturea. 

It  waa,  however,  very  polite  of  him  not  to  press  me  on  the 
not.  His  arguments,  and  the  weig^  with  wlueh  he  advanced 
them,  had  already  convinced  my  pliant  youth,  and  I  now  first 
saw  the  difficulttes  and  doubtfiilneas  of  a  matter  which  I  hod 
piivately  pietuzed  to  myself  aft  so  feasible.  Frau  Hofradi 
Bcdmie  invited  me  to  see  her  shortly  afterwards.  I  found  her 
alone.  She  was  no  longer  young,  and  hod  very  delicate  heahll, 
w«s  gentle  and  tender  to  an  infinite  degree,  imd  formed  a  de- 
cided contrast  to  her  Inisband,  whose  good-nature  watt  even 
olnsteiinff.  Shie  spoke  of  the  conversatisa  her  husband  had 
lately  had  with  me,  and  once  more  plaoed  the  subject  belbre 
me,  in  ail  its  bearings,  in  so  cordial  a  manner,  so  affectionately 
and  sensibly,  that  I  eoold  not  help  yielding^;  the  ibw  reserva- 
tioBs  on  which  I  insiatod  were  also  agreed  upon  by  the  other 
aide. 

Thereupon  her  husband  regulated  my  hours :  i>r  I  was  to 
lectmres  on  philosophy,  me  history  of  law,  the  InstitutieSy 
and  some  other  matters.  I  was  content  with  this ;  but  I  car- 
ried my  point  so  as  to  attend  Oelkrt's  history  of  literature 
(with  Stockhanaen  for  a  text^book),  and  his  Jhraeiiemn  besides. 

The  reverence  and  love  with  wMch  Gellert  was  regarded  by 
afl  young  people  was  extraordinary.  I  had  ahready  vinted  him, 
and  had  been  kindly  received  by  him.  Net  of  tall  stature, 
dflgant  withoRDt  being  leoDr  soft  and  rather  pensive  eyes,  a  very 

IKnft  farehsad,  a  nose  aqoSine,  but  not  tao  mveh  so,  a  delieate 
moutiiy  a  ihce  of  an  agreeable  oval, — oil  made  his  presence 
pjeasiny  and  desiBable.  it  cost  some  trouble  to  reach  him. 
Katwoi^  Jbsuili  appeased  Hke  piksto  who  gnmrd  a  sanctaaiy. 
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the  access  towliich  is  not  permitted  to  everybody,  nor  at  eveiT 
time ;  and  such  a  precaution  was  very  necessary :  for  he  would 
have  sacrificed  his  whole  time,  had  he  been  willing  to  receive 
and  satisfy  all  those  who  wished  to  become  intimate  with  him. 

At  first  I  attended  my  lectures  assiduously  and  feithfiilly : 
but  the  philosophy  would  not  enlighten  me  at  all.  In  the  logic 
it  seemed  strange  to  me  that  I  had  so  to  tear  asimder,  isolate, 
and,  as  it  were,  destroy  those  operations  of  the  mind  which  I 
hod  performed  with  the  greatest  ease  from  my  youth  upwards, 
and  this  in  order  to  see  into  the  right  use  of  them.  Of  the 
thing  itself,  of  the  world,  and  of  Ghxi,  I  thought  I  knew  about 
as  much  as  the  professor  himself,  and  in  more  places  than 
one  the  affair  seemed  to  me  to  come  into  a  tremendous  strait. 
Yet  all  went  on  in  tolerable  order  till  towards  Shrovetide, 
when,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Professor  Winkler  s  house  on 
the  ThomctS'place^  the  most  delicious  fritters  came  hot  out  of 
the  pan  just  at  the  hour  of  lecture,  and  these  delayed  us  so 
long,  that  our  note-books  became  disordered,  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  them,  towards  spring,  melted  away,  together  with  the 
snow,  and  was  lost. 

It  wafl  soon  quite  as  bad  with  the  law  lectures :  for  I  already 
^  knew  just  as  much  as  the  professor  thought  good  to  commu- 
nicate to  us.  My  stubborn  industry  in  writing  down  the  lec- 
tures at  first,  was  paralyzed  by  degrees,  for  I  found  it  exces- 
sively tedious  to  pen  down  once  more  that  which,  partly  by 
question,  partly  by  answer,  I  had  repeated  with  my  fa&er  often  ^ 
•enough  to  retain  it  for  ever  in  my  memory.  The  harm  which 
is  done  when  young  people  at  school  are  advanced  too  &r  in 
many  thin^,  was  afterwards  manifested  still  more  when  time 
and  attention  were  diverted  from  exercises  in  the  languages, 
and  a  foundation  in  what  are,  properly  speaking,  preparatory 
studies,  in  order  to  be  applied  to  what  are  called  "  Realities," 
which  dissipate  more  than  they  cultivate,  if  they  are  not  me- 
thodically and  thoroughly  taught. 

I  here  mention,  by  the  way,  another  evil  by  which  students 
are  much  embarrassed.  Professors,  as  well  as  other  men  in 
office,  cannot  all  be  of  the  same  age ;  but  when  the  younger 
ones  teach,  in  fiict,  only  that  they  may  learn,  and  moreover,  if 
they  have  talent,  anticipate  their  age,  they  acquire  their  own 
cultivation  altogether  at  the  cost  of  their  hearers,  since  these 
are  not  instructed  in  what  they  really  need,  but  in  that  which 
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tbe  prafesfior  finds  it  necessary  to  elaborate  for  himself.  Among 
the  oldest  professors,  on  tlie  contrary,  many  are  for  a  long 
time  stationary ;  they  deliver  on  the  whole  only  fixed  views, 
and,  in  the  details,  much  that  time  has  already  condemned  as 
useless  and  fidse.  Between  the  two  arises  a  sad  conflict,  in 
which  young  minds  are  dragged  hither  and  thither,  and  which 
can  scarcely  be  set  right  by  the  middle-aged  professors,  who, 
though  sufficiently  instructed  and  cultivated,  always  feel  within 
themselves  an  active  endeavour  after  knowledge  and  reflecticm. 

Now  as  in  this  way  I  learned  to  know  much  more  than  I 
could  digest,  whereby  a  constantly  increasing  uncomfortable- 
ness  was  forced  upon  me,  so  also  from  life  I  experienced  many 
disagreeable  trifles,  as  indeed  one  must  always  pay  the  entrance-* 
fee  when  one  changes  one*s  place  and  comes  into  a  new  posi- 
tion. The  first  thmg  that  the  ladies  blamed  in  me  remted 
to  my  dress ;  for  I  had  come  from  home  to  the  university 
lather  oddly  equipped. 

My  &ther,  who  detested  nothing  so  much  as  when  some- 
thing happened  in  vain,  when  any  one  did  not  know  how  to 
make  use  of  his  time,  or  found  no  opportunity  for  turning  it 
to  account,  carried  his  economy  of  time  and  abilities  so  fiir, 
that  nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone.*  He  had  therefore  never  engaged  a  servant 
who  could  not  be  useful  to  the  house  in  something  else.  Now, 
as  he  had  always  written  everjrthing  with  his  own  hand,  and 
had,  latterly,  the  convenience  of  dictating  to  the  young  inmate 
of  the  house,  he  found  it  most  advantageous  to  have  tailors  f^ 
for  his  domestics,  who  were  obliged  to  make  good  use  of  their 
time,  as  they  not  only  had  to  make  their  own  liveries,  but  the 
clothes  for  my  &ther  and  the  children,  besides  doing  all  the 
mending.  My  fiither.  himself  took  pains  to  have  the  best 
cloths  and  stuffs,  by  getting  fine  wares  of  the  foreign  merchants 
at  the  fiiir,  and  laying  them  up  in  store.  I  still  remember 
well  that  he  always  visited  the  Herm  von  Lowenicht,  of  Aix-^ 
la-Ghapelle,  and  from  my  earliest  youth  made  me  acquainted 
with  these  and  other  eminent  merchants. 

Care  was  also  taken  for  the  fitness  of  the  stuff,  and  there 

was  a  plentiful  stock  of  different  kinds  of  cloth,  serge,  and 

dotting  stuff,  besides  the  requisite  lining,  so  that,  as  &r  as  the 

materials  were  concerned,  we  might  wdl  venture  to  be  seen* 

*  Latcnllj :  «  to  itrike  two  ttes  with  one  flapper.''— 7V«w. 

P 
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Biit<lieformiqp(Mleda]iB08teTeffTtysg  F^rifoaeofouf  iMoaie^ 
tttilors  was  aaythiiig  of  a  derer  haad  at  isewaog  aad  Tnaking  vsp 
a  ooat  which  had  been  cut  out  for  him  in  masterly  fiuhion,  be 
was  now  obliged  ako  to  cut  out  the  dress  for  himself,  wbkh 
did  not  alwa^  succeed  to  perfection.  In  addition  to  this  my 
fivther  kept  whatever  belonged  to  his  elotJhJBg  in  very  good 
and  neat  order,  and  preserred  more  than  used  it  for  many  years. 
Hms  he  had  a  preduection  for  oertain  old  cuts  and  trimnungSy 
by  whidi  our  cbess  sometimes  acquired  a  strange  appearance. 

In  this  same  way  had  the  wanlrobe  which  1  took  with  me 
to  t)ie  univ€9*8ity  been  fumished :  it  was  t^  complete  and 
handsome,  and  there  was  even  a  laoed  suit  amongst  the  rest. 
Already  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  attire,  I  thought  myself 
sufficiently  well  dressed ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  my  female 
ficiends,  first  by  gentle  raillery,  then  by  sensible  remonstrances, 
oonyinced  me  mat  I  looked  as  if  I  had  dropped  down  out  of 
another  world.  Much  as  I  felt  vexed  at  this,  I  did  not  at  first 
see  how  I  could  help  myself,  But  when  Herr  von  Masnren, 
the  fayouxite  poeticfd  country  squire,  once  entered  the  theatre 
in  a  similar  costume,  and  was  heartily  laughed  at,  more  br 
reason  of  his  external  than  his  internal  absurdity,  I  tocJc 
courage,  and  ventured  at  once  to  exchange  my  whole  wardrobe 
for  a  new-fashioned  one,  suited  to  the  place,  by  which,  however, 
it  shnmk  considerably. 

After  this  trial  was  surmounted,  a  new  one  was  to  make  its 
appearance,  which  proved  to  be  fajr  more  unpleasant,  because 
it  ecmcemed  a  matter  whidi  one  does  not  so  easily  put  off  and 
exchange. 

I  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  the  Upper-German  dialect,  and 
although  my  fiither  always  laboured  after  a  certain  purity  of 
language,  and,  fi^nn  our  youth  upwards,  had  made  us  children 
attentive  to  what  may  be  really  called  the  defects  of  that  idiom, 
and  so  prepared  us  for  abetter  manner  of  speaking,  I  retained 
nevertheless  nuiny  deeper'-seated  peculiarities,  wluch,  because 
they  pleased  me  by  their  naheUy  I  was  Ibnd  of  making  con- 
spicuous, and  thus  every  time  I  used  them  incurred  a  severe 
reprimand  from  my  new  fellow-townsmen.  The  Upper-Ger- 
man, and  perhaps  cmiefiyhe  who  Hves  by  the  Rhine  and  Maine 
(for  great  rivers,  like  the  sea^ooast,  alwayB  have  somethinsr 
animatuDg  about  them),  expresses  hiinself  much  in  similes  and 
allusions,  and  makes  use  of  provarbiBl  sayings  with  a  native 
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ooimnoiirfleiase  aptaesB.  In  bol^  cMee  lie  is  often  bluat,  but 
when  one  sees  tfie  dxi£b  of  the  expression,  it  is  always  appro- 
psiate ;  only  something,  to  be  sure,  may  oiften  slip  in,  which 
psoves  offensive  to  a  more  delicate  ear. 

Eveiy  proyince  lores  its  own  dialect:  for  it  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  dement  in  whidi  liie  soul  draws  its  breath. 
But  every  one  knows  with  what  ohatinaey  the  Misnian  dialect 
has  oontriTed  to  domineer  over  llie  rest,  and  eren,  for  a  long 
time,  to  ezdiide  them,     ^e  have  suffered  for  many  years 
iinder  this  pedantic  ^^ranny,  and  only  by  reiterated  stmgeles 
have  aU  the  provinces  again  estafaliiSied  themselves  in  their 
ancient  rights.    What  a  lively  young  man  had  to  endure  from 
this  continual  tutoring,  may  be  easily  inferred  by  any  one  who 
reflects  that  modes  of  thought,  imagination,  feeling,  native 
dfiracter,  must  be  sacrificed  with  the  pronunciation  which 
one  at  last  consents  to  alter.    And  this  intolerable  demand 
was  made  by  men  and  women  of  education,  whose  convictions 
I  could  not  adopt,  whose  injusdoe  I  believed  I  felt,  though  I 
was  unable  to  make  it  plain  to  myself.  Allusions  to  the  pithy 
biblical  texts  were  to  be  forbidden  me,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
the  honest-hearted  expressions  from  the  Chronicles.     I  had  to 
forget  that  I  had  read  the  Kaiser  von  KaUertherg^  and  eschew 
the  use  of  proverbs,  which  nevertheless,  instead  of  much  fiddle- 
faddle,  just  hit  the  nail  upon  the  head ;—- all  this,  which  I  had 
appropriated  to  myself  with  youthful  ardour,  I  was  now  to  do 
without ;  I  felt  myself  paralyzed  to  the  ccnre,  and  scarcely 
knew  any  more  how  I  had  to  express  myself  on  the  commonest 
things.    I  was  told,  besides,  that  one  should  speak  as  one 
writes,  and  write  as  one  speaks ;  while,  to  me,  speaking  and 
vrriting  seemed  once  for  all  two  different  things,  each  of  which 
might  well  maintain  its  own  rights.    And  even  in  the  Misnian 
dialect  had  I  to  hear  many  things  which  would  have  made  no     ^ 
great  figure  on  paper.  I 

Every  one  who  pereeives  in  this  the  influence  which  men-  ' 
and  women  of  education,  the  learned,  and  other  persons  who 
take  pleasure  in  refined  society,  so  decidedly  exercise  over  a 
young  student,  would  be  immediately  convinced  that  we  were 
in  Leipzig,  even  if  it  had  not  been  mentioned.  Each  one  of 
the  Oennan  universities  has  a  particular  character :  for,  as  no  ^ 
universal  cultivation  can  pervade  our  fittherland,  evenr  place 
adheres  to  its  own  fashion,  and  carries  out,  even  to  tne  last, 
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its  own  characteristic  peculiarities;  exactly  tlie  same  thing 
holds  good  of  the  universities.  In  Jena  and  Halle  roughness 
iiad  been  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  :  bodily  strength,  skill 
in  fighting,  the  wildest  self-help  was  there  the  order  of  the 
day ;  and  such  a  state  of  affairs  can  only  be  maintained  and 
propagated  by  the  most  uniyersal  riot.  The  relations  of  the 
students  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities,  various  as  they 
might  be,  nevertheless  agreed  in  this,  that  the  wild  stranger 
had  no  regard  for  the  citizen,  an4  looked  upon  himself  as  a 
peculiar  bemg,  privileged  to  all  sorts  of  freedom  and  insolence. 
In  Xicipzig,  on  the  contrary,  a  student  could  scarcely  be 
an^ihing  else  than  polite,  as  soon  as  he  wished  to  stand  on 
any  footing  at  all  with  the  rich,  well-bred,  and  punctilious 
inhabitants. 

All  politeness,  indeed,  when  it  does  not  present  itself  as  the 
flowering  of  a  great  and  comprehensive  mode  of  life,  must  ap-. 
pear  restrained,  stationary,  and  from  some  points  of  view, 
perhaps,  absurd ;  and  so  those  wild  huntsmen  from  the  Saale^ 
thought  they  had  a  great  superiority  over  the  tame  shepherds 
on  the  Pleisse.f  Zacharia's  Renommist  will  always  be  a  valu- 
able document,  from  which  the  manner  of  life  and  thought  at 
that  time  rises  visibly  forth ;  as  in  general  his  poems  must  be 
welcome  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  form  for  himself  a  con- 
ception of  the  then  prevailing  state  of  social  life  and  manners, 
which  was  indeed  feeble,  but  amiable  on  account  of  its  in- 
nocence and  childlike  simplicity. 

All  manners  which  result  from  the  given  relations  of  a 
common  existence  are  indestructible,  and,  in  my  time,  many 
things  still  reminded  us  of  Zacharia's  epic  poem.  Only  one 
of  our  fellow-academicians  thought  himself  rich  and  indepen- 
dent enough  to  snap  his  fingers  at  public  opinion.  He  drank 
acquaintance  with  tdl  the  hackney-coachmen,  whom  he  allowed 
to  sit  inside  the  coach  as  if  they  were  gentlemen,  while  he 
drove  them  on  the  box,  thought  it  a  great  joke  to  upset 
them  now  and  then,  and  contrived  to  satisfy  them  for  iheir 
smashed  vehicles  as  well  as  for  their  occasional  bruises ;  but 
othcnvise  he  did  no  harm  to  any  one,  seeming  only  to  make 
a  mock  of  the  public  en  masse.  Once,  on  a  most  beautiful 
promenade-day,  he  and  a  comrade  of  his  seized  upon  the  don* 

*  The  river  on  which  Halle  is  built. — Trang, 
t  The  mer  tiiat  flows  by  Leipzig.— TVoim. 
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keys  of  the  miller  in  St.  ThomfU9*8-square ;  weU^dressed,  and  in 
their  shoes  and  stockings,  they  rode  around  the  city  with  the 
greatest  solemnity,  stared  at  by  all  the  promenadcrs,  with 
whom  the  glacis  was  swarming.  When  some  sensible  persons 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  subject,  he  assured  them,  quite 
imembarrassed,  that  he  only  wanted  to  see  how  tHe  Lord 
Christ  might  have  looked  in  a  like  case.  Yet  he  found  no 
imitators,  and  few  companions. 

For  the  student  of  any  wealth  and  standing  had  every 
reason  to  show  himself  attentive  to  the  mercantile  class,  and 
to  be  the  more  solicitous  about  the  proper  external  forms,  as  the 
colony*  exhibited  a  model  of  French  manners.  The  profes- 
sors, opulent  both  from  their  private  property  and  from  their 
liberal  salaries,  were  not  dependent  upon  their  scholars,  and 
many  subjects  of  the  state,  educated  at  the  Qovcmment 
flchools  or  other  gymnasia,  and  hoping  for  preferment,  did 
not  venture  to  throw  off  the  traditional  customs.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dresden,  the  attention  paid  to  us  from  thence, 
and  the  true  piety  of  the  superintendent  of  the  course  of  study, 
oould  not  be  without  a  moral,  nay,  a  religious  influence. 

At  first  this  kind  of  life  was  not  repugnant  to  me ;  my 
letters  of  introduction  had  given  me  the  enirie  into  good 
funilies,  whose  circle  of  relatives  also  received  me  well.  But 
as  I  was  soon  forced  to  feel  that  the  company  had  much  to  find 
fiuilt  with  in  me,  and  that  after  dressing  myself  in  their  fiishion, 
I  must  now  talk  according  to  their  tongue  also,  and  as,  more- 
over, I  could  plainly  see  that  I  was,  on  the  other  hand,  but 
little  benefited  by  the  instruction  and  mental  improvement  I 
had  promised  myself  frt>m  my  academical  residence,  I  began  to 
be  lazy,  and  to  neglect  the  social  duties  of  visiting,  and  other 
attentions,  and  indeed  I  should  have  sooner  withdrawn  from 
all  such  connexions,  had  not  fear  and  esteem  boimd  me  fast  to 
Hofrath  Bohme,  and  confidence  and  affection  to  his  wife. 
The  husband,  imfortunately,  had  not  the  happy  gift  of  dealing 
with  young  people,  of  winning  their  confidence,  and  of  guid- 
ing them,  for  the  moment,  as  occasion  mi^ht  require.  When 
I  visited  him  I  never  got  any  good  by  it ;  his  wife,  on  the 
contrary,  showed  a  genuine  interest  in  me.     Her  ill  health 

*  Leipzig  WM  lo  called,  because  a  large  and  infioential  portion  of  its 
cttitens  were  sprung  from  a  colony  of  Huguenots,  who  settled  there  after 
the  revocation  of  i&  edict  of  Nantes.-^ilmsWcait  Note. 
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kept  her  eonstaniij  at  bome.  She  in^ted  me  to  spend  maay 
an  evemng  with  her,  and  knew  how  to  direct  and  improve  me 
in  many  little  extenud  particiidars ;  for  mjmamien  were  good, 
indeed,  bat  I  was  not  yet  master  of  what  is  properly  termed 
itiqueUe,  Only  one  female  friend  spent  the  evenings  with  her; 
bat  she  was  more  dictatorial  and  pedantic,  £<»  which  reason 
she  displeased  me  excessively,  and,  out  of  spite  to  her,  I  often 
resumed  those  unmannerly  habits  from  which  the  other  had 
already  weaned  me.  Nevertheless  she  always  had  patience 
enough  with  me,  taught  me  piquet,  oml»e,  and  similar  gametf, 
the  kotowledge  and  practice  of  whidi  is  hdd  indispensaUe  in 
flociety. 

But  it  was  in  the  matter  of  taste  that  Madame  B5hme  had 
the  greatest  influence  upon  me ;  in  a  negative  way  troly,  yet 
one  in  which  she  agreed  perfectly  with  the  critics.  The 
Gottsched  waters*  had  inundated  the  German  world  with  a 
troe  deluge,  which  threatened  to  rise  up  even  over  the  highest 
mountains.  It  takes  a  long  time  for  such  a  flood  to  subside 
again,  for  the  mire  to  dry  away ;  and  as  in  any  epoch  there 
are  numberless  aping  poets,  so  the  imitation  of  me  flat  and 
watery  produced  a  chaos,  of  which  now  sctfoely  a  notion 
remains.  To  find  out  that  trash  was  traah  was  hence  the 
greatest  sport,  yea,  the  triimiph  of  the  critics  of  those  days* 
Whoever  had  only  a  little  common  sense,  was  superficially  ac- 
quainted with  the  ancients,  and  was  somewhat  more  fiuniliar 
with  the  modems,  thought  himself  provided  with  a  standard 
scale  which  he  could  evenrwhere  apply.  Madame  Bohme 
was  an  educated  woman,  who  opposed  tiie  trivial,  weak,  and 
commonplace ;  she  was,  besides,  the  wife  of  a  man  who  lived 
on  bad  terms  with  poetry  in  general,  and  would  not  even  allow 
that  of  which  she  perhaps  might  have  somewhat  approved. 
She  tistened,  indeed,  for  some  time,  with  patience,  when  I  ven- 
tured to  recite  to  her  the  verse  or  prose  of  famous  poets,  who 
already  stood  in  good  repute, — for  then,  as  always,  I  knew  by 
heart  everything  that  cnanced  in  any  degree  to  please  me ; 
but  her  complaisance  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  first 
whom  she  outrageously  abused  were  the  poets  of  the  Weisse 
school,  who  were  rust  then  often  quoted  with  great  applause, 
and  had  dpiiighted  me  very  particuhuiy.     If  I  looked  more 

*  Tliat  is  to  my,  the  hiihieiioe  of  OottKhad  on  0«rmaa  Bterature,  of 
which  more  is  said  in  tiie  next  book. — 7Vi8n#. 
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dotfely  lAtD  the  mutler,  I  could  not  say  dio  wm  'wvcmff.  I  had 
sometimes  even  ventured  to  repeat  to  her,  thoo^  anony- 
moQBly,  some  of  my  own  poems ;  but  these  &red  no  better 
iSkttax  the  rest  of  the  set  AnA  thtn,  m  a  short  time,  the  beau- 
tiful Tariegated  meadows  at  the  foot  of  the  Qerman  Parnassus, 
where  I  was  Ibnd  of  hixurtating,  were  mercilessly  mowed 
down,  and  I  was  even  eompdDied  to  toss  about  the  drying  hay 
myself,  and  to  ridicule  ttmt  as  lifeless  whidi,  a  short  time 
bdfore,  had  siven  me  sueh  lively  joy. 

Witibout  Hnowinff  it,  Professor  Moras  came  to  strengthen 
her  mstructions.  He  was  an  uncommonly  eentle  and  friendly 
man,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  at  the  table  of  Hofrath 
Ludwig,  and  who  received  me  very  pleasantly  when  I  begged 
the  privilege  ef  visiting  him.  Now  while  nuudng  inquiries  of 
him  concerning  antiquity,  I  did  not  conceal  from  him  what 
delighted  me  among  the  moderns ;  when  he  spoke  about  such 
things  with  more  calmness,  but,  what  was  still  worse,  with 
more  profundity  than  Madame  Bohme ;  and  he  thus  opened 
my  eyes,  at  first  to  my  greatest  chagrin,  but  afterwardB  to  my 
Borprise,  and  at  last  to  my  edification. 

Besides  this,  there  came  the  Jeremiads^  with  which  Gel- 
lert,  in  his  Fraeiicum,  was  wont  to  warn  us  against  poetry. 
He  wished  only  fen:  prose  essays,  and  always  criticisea  these 
first.  Verses  he  treated  as  a  sorry  addition,  and  what  was 
Hie  worst  of  all,  even  my  prose  found  little  fevour  in  his  eyes ; 
Ibr,  after  my  old  fiishion,  I  used  always  to  lay,  as  the  foundation^ 
a  fitde  romance,  which  I  loved  to  work  out  in  the  epistolary 
ferm.  The  subjects  were  impassioned,  the  style  went  beyond 
ordinary  prose,  and  the  contents  probably  did  not  dirolay 
any  very  deep  knowledge  of  mankind  in  the  author ;  and  so 
I  stood  in  very  little  fiivour  with  our  professor,  although  he 
carefully  looked  over  my  labours  as  well  as  those  of  the 
others,  corrected  them  with  red  ink,  and  here  and  there  added 
a  moral  remark.  Many  leaves  of  this  kind,  which  I  kept  for 
a  long  time  with  satisfection,  have  unfortunately,  in  the  course 
of  years,  at  last  disappeared  from  among  my  papers. 

If  elderlv  persons  wish  to  play  the  pedi^ogue  properly, 
they  should  neither  prohibit  nor  render  diwigreeable  to  a 
Toung  man  anything  which  gives  him  pleasure,  of  whatever 
Kind  it  may  be,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  ihey  have  something 
cbe  to  put  in  itsphkee,  or  can  contrive  a  substitute.    Every* 
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body  protested  against  my  tastes  and  inclinations ;  and,  oa 
the  other  hand,  what  they  commended  to  me,  lay  either  bo 
far  from  me  that  1  could  not  perceive  its  excellencies,  or  stood 
so  near  me  that  I  thought  it  not  a  whit  better  than  what  they 
inveighed  against.  I  thus  became  thoroughly  perplexed  on 
the  subject,  and  promised  m3r8elf  the  best  results  firom  a  lec- 
ture of  £mesti*s  on  Cicero  de  Oratore,  I  learned  something, 
indeed,  from  this  lecture,  but  was  not  enlightened  on  the 
subject  which  particularly  concerned  me.  I  required  a 
standard  of  opinion,  and  thought  I  perceived  that  nobody 
possessed  it ;  for  no  one  agreed  with  another,  even  when  they 
brought  forward  examples ;  and  where  were  we  to  get  a  set- 
tled judgment,  when  they  managed  to  reckon  up  against  a 
man  like  Wieland  so  many  faults  in  his  amiable  writings, 
which  so  completely  captivated  us  younger  folks  ? 

Amid  this  manifold  distraction,  this  dismemberment  of  my 
existence  and  my  studies,  it  happened  that  I  took  my  dinners 
at  Hofrath  Ludwig's.  He  was  a  medical  man,  a  botanist, 
and  his  company,  with  the  exception  of  Moms,  consisted  of 
physicians  just  conmiencing  or  near  the  completion  of  their 
studies.  Now  during  these  hours  I  heard  no  other  conversa- 
tion than  about  medicine  or  natural  histoiy,  and  my  imagina- 
tion was  drawn  over  into  quite  a  new  field.  I  heard  the 
names  of  Haller,  Linneeus,  Buffon,  mentioned  with  great 
respect ;  and  even  if  disputes  often  arose  about  mistakes  into 
which  it  was  said  they  had  fallen,  all  agreed  in  the  end  to 
honour  the  acknowledged  abundance  of  their  merits.  The 
subjects  were  entertainmg  and  important,  and  enchained  my 
attention.  ^By  degrees  I  became  familiar  with  many  names 
and  a  copious  terminology,  which  I  caught  up  the  more  wil- 
lingly as  I  was  afraid  to  write  down  a  rhyme,  however  spon- 
taneously it  presented  itself,  or  to  read  a  poem,  for  I  was 
fearful  that  it  might -please  me  at  the  time,  and  that  perhaps 
immediately  afterwardis,  like  so  much  else,  I  should  be  forced 
to  pronounce  it  bad. 

This  imcertainty  of  taste  and  judgment  disquieted  me 
more  and  more  every  day,  so  that  at  lost  I  fell  into  despair. 
I  had  brought  with  me  those  of  my  youthful  labours  which 
I  thought  the  best,  partly  because  I  hoped  to  get  some  credit 
by  them,  partly  that  I  might  be  able  to  test  my  progress  with 
greater  certainty;  but  I  found  myself  in  the  miserable  situatioE 
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in  which  one  is  placed  when  a  complete  change  of  mind  is 
required, — a  renunciation  of  all  that  one  has  hitherto  loved  and 
foimd  good.  However,  after  some  time,  and  many  struggles, 
I  conceived  so  great  a  contempt  for  my  labours,  begun  and 
ended,  that  one  day  I  burnt  up  poetry  and  prose,  plans,  ^y 
sketches,  and  projects  all  tc^ther  on  the  kitchen  hearth,  ^ 
and  threw  our  good  old  landlady  into  no  small  fright  and 
anxiety  by  the  smoke  which  filled  the  whole  house. 


^ 


to 
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About  the  oondition  of  Qennaa  literature  at  lliat  time  bo 
much  has  been  written,  and  that  so  sufficiently,  that  every  one 
who  takes  any  interest  in  it  con  be  completely  informed ;  the 
judgments  of  it  are  now  pretty  well  agreed ;  and  what  at  pre- 
sent I  intend  to  say  piece-meal  and  disconnectedly  concerning 
it,  relates  not  so  much  to  how  it  was  constituted  in  itself,  as 
to  how  it  stood  towards  me.  I  will  therefore  first  speak  of 
those  things  by  which  the  public  is  particuierly  excited ;  of 
those  two  hereditary  foes  of  all  comfortable  life,  and  of  all 
cheerftil,  self-sufficient,  living  poetry: — ^f  mean,  satire  and 
criticism. 

In  quiet  times  every  one  will  live  after  his  own  £Eishion ;  the 
citizen  will  carry  on  his  trade  or  his  business,  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  it  afterwards ;  thus  will  the  author  too  willingly  com- 
pose something,  publish  his  labours,  and  since  he  thinks  he  has 
done  something  good  and  useful,  hope  for  praise,  if  not  reward. 
Id  this  tranquillity  the  citizen  is  disturbcMl  by  the  satirist,  the 
author  by  the  critic,  and  peaceful  society  is  thus  put  into  a 
disagreeable  agitation. 

The  literary  epoch  in  which  I  was  bom  was  developed  out 
of  the  precedmg  one  by  opposition.  Germany,  so  long  inun- 
dated by  forei^  people,  interpenetrated  by  other  nations, 
directed  to  foreign  languages  in  learned  and  diplomatic  trans- 
actions, could  not  possibly  cultivate  her  own.  Together  with 
so  many  new  ideas,  innumerable  strange  words  were  obtruded 
necessarily  and  imjiecessarily  upon  her,  and  even  for  objects 
already  known,  people  were  induced  to  make  use  of  foreign 
expressions  and  turns  of  language.  The  German,  having  run 
wild  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  in  an  unhappy  tumultuary 
y  state,  went  to  school  to  the  French  to  learn  manners,  and  to 
#^  the  Romans  in  order  to  express  himself  properly.  But  this 
was  to  be  done  in  the  mother-tongue,  when  the  uteral  appli- 
cation of  those  idioms,  and  their  half-Gtermanization,  made 
both  the  social  and  business  style  ridiculous.    Besides  this. 
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liiey  adopted  without  nodemtioii  Hie  siiiiiles  of  tiie  southern 
longaages,  and  employed  them  moat  extvwagaatiy.  Just  so 
they  taranflfcned  the  stately  deportment  of  the  prmce-Iifce  citi- 
aens  of  Romo  to  the  learned  German  small-town  offieers,  and 
were  at  home  nowhere,  least  of  all  with  themselves. 

But  as  in  thia  epoch  works  of  gcnins  had  already  appeared, 
the  Qerman  sense  of  freedom  and  joy  also  iM^gan  to  stir  itseUl 
This,  aooomponied  hy  agenmne  eamestneaa, insisted  that  men 
should  write  poreh^  and  naturally,  without  tiie  intermixture  of 
foreign  words,  and  as  common  intelligihle  sense  dictated.  By 
these  praiseworthy  endeavours,  however,  the  doors  and  gates 
were  thrown  open  to  an  extended  national  insipidity,  nay,  the 
dike  was  dug  through  by  i^ich  the  great  deluge  was  shortly 
to  rush  in.  Meanwhile,  a  stiff  pedantry  long  stood  its  ground 
in  dl  the  four  fiiculties,  until  at  kst,  much  later,  it  Sed  for 
refiige  from  one  of  them  into  another. 

Men  of  XMots,  children  of  nature  looking  fredy  about  them, 
had  1here£bre  two  objects  on  which  they  could  exercise  them- 
selves, against  which  they  could  labour,  and,  as  the  matter 
was  of  no  great  impmrtsace,  give  a  vent  to  their  petulance ; 
these  were :  a  language  disfigured  by  foreign  words,  forms, 
and  turns  of  speech  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  worthlessness  of 
such  writings  as  had  been  careful  to  keep  themselves  free  from 
those  frmlts  on  the  other,  though  it  occurred  to  nobody,  that 
Willie  they  were  battling  against  one  evil,  the  other  was  caHed 
on  for  assistance. 

Lisxow,  a  daring  young  man,  first  ventured  to  attack  by 
name  a  shaJlow,  silly  writer,  whose  awkward  demeanour  soon 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  proceed  still  more  severely.  He 
then  went  frurther,  and  constantly  aimed  his  scorn  at  particular 
persons  u&d  objects,  whom  he  despised  and  sought  to  render 
de^cable,  nay,  even  persecuted  them  with  passionate  hatred. 
But  his  career  was  short ;  for  he  soon  died,  and  was  gradually 
frwrgotten  as  a  restless,  irreffukr  youth.  Hie  talent  and  chiu 
meter  shown  in  what  he  cud,  although  he  had  accomplished 
little,  may  have  seemed  valuable  to  his  countrymen  :  for  the 
Germans  have  always  shown  a  peculiar  pious  kindliness  to 
tslenls  of  good  pcomise,  when  prematurely  cut  off.  Sufiice  it 
to  say,  that  liskow  was  very  ^ody  praised  and  recommended 
to  us  as  an  excdknt  satirist,  who  could  have  attained  a  rank 
above  the  umvemlly-beloved  Babener.    Here,  indeed. 
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we  saw  ourselves  no  better  off  than  before  :  for  we  eould  dis- 
CQirer  nothing  in  his  writings,  except  that  he  had  found  the 
silly,  silly,  which  seemed  to  us  quite  a  matter  of  course. 

Babeneb,  well  educated,  grown  up  under  good  scholastic  in- 
struction, of  a  cheerful,  and  by  no  means  passionate  or  malicious 
disposition,  took  up  gcnsral  satire.  His  censure  of  the  so- 
called  vices  and  follies  springs  from  the  dear  views  of  a  quiet 
common  sense,  and  from  a  fixed  moral  conception  of  what  the 
world  ought  to  be.  His  denunciation  of  fiiults  and  fEuUngs  is 
harmless  and  cheerful ;  and  in  order  to  excuse  even  the  slight 
boldness  of  his  writings,  it  is  supposed  that  the  improving  of 
fools  by  ridicule  is  no  fruitless  undertaking. 

Ilabener*s  personal  character  will  not  easily  appear  again. 
As  an  able,  punctual  man  of  business,  he  docs  his  duty,  and 
thus  gains  tiie  good  opinion  of  his  fellow-townsmen  and  the 
confidence  of  his  superiors ;  along  with  which,  he  gives  him- 
self up,  by  way  of  recreation,  to  a  want  of  esteem  for  all  that 
immediately  surrounds  him.  Pedantic  literati^  vain  youngsters, 
every  sort  of  narrowness  and  conceit,  he  banters  rather  than 
satirizes,  and  even  his  banter  expresses  no  contempt.  Just  in 
the  same  way  does  he  jest  about  his  own  condition,  his  mis- 
fortime,  his  life,  and  his  death. 

There  is  little  of  the  aesthetic  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
writer  treats  his  subjects.  In  external  forms  he  is  indeed 
varied  enoush,  but  throughout  he  makes  too  much  use  of  direct 
irony,  namely,  in  praising  the  blameworthy  and  blaming  the 
praiseworthy,  whereas  this  figure  of  speech  should  be  used  but 
extremely  seldom ;  for,  in  the  long  run,  it  becomes  annoying  to 
clear-sighted  men,  perplexes  the  weak,  while  indeed  it  pleases 
the  great  middle  class,  who,  without  any  special  expense  of 
mind,  can  fancy  themselves  more  knowing  than  others.  But 
all  that  he  brings  before  us,  and  however  he  does  it,  alike  bears 
witness  to  his  rectitude,  cheerfulness,  and  equanimity,  so  that 
we  always  feel  prepossessed  in  his  fiivour.  The  imbounded 
applause  of  his  own  times  was  a  consequence  of  such  moral 
excellencies. 

That  people  looked  for  originals  to  his  general  descriptions 
and  found  mem,  was  natural ;  that  individuals  complained  of 
him,  followed  from  the  above ;  his  over-long  apologies  that 
his  satire  is  not  personal,  prove  the  spite  which  has  been  pro- 
voked.   Some  of  his  letters  crown  him  at  onoe  as  a  man  and 
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an  author.  The  confidential  epistle  in  which  he  describes  the 
siege  of  Dresden,  and  how  he  loses  his  house,  his  effects,  his 
writings,  and  his  wigs,  without  having  his  equanimity  in  {he 
least  shaken  or  his  cheerfulness  clouds,  is  highly  Taluable, 
although  his  contemporaries  and  fellow-citizens  could  not  for- 
give hun  his  happy  turn  of  mind.  The  letter  where  he  speaks 
of  the  decay  of  his  strength  and  of  his  approaching  death  is  in 
the  highest  degree  worthy  of  respect,  and  Rabener  deserves  to 
be  honoured  as  a  saint  by  all  cheerful  intelligent  men,  who 
cheerfully  resign  themselves  to  earthly  events. 

I  tear  myseSaway  from  him  reluctantly,  yet  I  would  make 
this  remark :  his  satire  refers  throughout  to  the  middle-class ; 
he  lets  us  see  here  and  there  that  he  is  also  well  acquainted 
with  the  higher  ranks,  but  does  not  hold  it  advisable  to  come 
in  contact  with  them.  It  may  be  said,  that  he  has  had  no 
successor,  that  no  one  has  been  found  who  could  consider  him- 
self equal,  or  even  similar  to  him. 

Now  for  criticism !  and  first  of  all  for  the  theoretic  attempts. 
It  is  not  going  too  far  when  we  say  that  the  ideal  had,  at  that 
time,  escaped  out  of  the  world  into  religion ;  it  scarcely  even 
made  its  appearance  in  moral  philosophy ;  of  a  highest  prin- 
ciple of  art  no  one  had  a  notion.  They  put  Gottsched's  Critical 
Art  of  Poetry  into  our  hands ;  it  was  useful  and  instructive 
enough,  for  it  gave  us  a  historical  information  of  all  the  kinds 
of  poetry,  as  well  as  of  rhythm  and  its  different  movements ; 
the  poetic  genius  was  presupposed!  But  besides  that  the 
poet  was  to  have  acquirements  and  even  learning,  he  should 
possess  taste,  and  everything  else  of  that  kind.  They  directed 
lis  at  last  to  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  ;  we  gazed  at  single  golden 
Tttftxima  of  this  invaluable  work,  but  did  not  know  in  the  least 
what  to  do  with  it  as  a  whole,  or  how  we  should  use  it. 

The  Swiss  stepped  forth  as  Gottsched's  antagonists ;  they 
must  take  it  into  their  heads  to  do  something  different,  to 
accomplish  something  better :  accordingly  we  heard  that  they 
were,  in  fiict,  superior.  Breitingeb's  Critical  Art  of  Poetry 
was  taken  in  hand.  Here  wc  reached  a  wider  field,  but,  pro- 
perly speaking,  only  a  greater  labyrinth,  which  was  so  much 
the  more  tiresome,  as  an  able  man,  in  whom  we  had  confidence, 
was  driving  us  about  in  it.  Let  a  brief  review  justify  these 
words. 

For  poetry  in  itself  they  had  been  able  to  find  no  funda- 
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mental  tojom ;  it  was  too  spiritaal  aad  too  volatile.  Paintmg, 
an  art  wbich  one  oonld  hold  &8t  with  one*8  eyes,  and  follow 
step  by  step  with  the  external  senses,  seemed  more  feyourable 
for  such  an  end ;  the  English  and  French  had  already  theorized 
about  plastic  art,  and  by  a  oomparison  drawn  from  this,  it  was 
thought  that  poetry  might  be  grounded.  The  former  placed 
images  before  the  eyes,  the  latter  before  the  fancy ;  poetical 
images,  theiefoire,  were  the  font  thing  whidi  was  tak^i  into 
consideration.  People  began  with  comparisons,  descriptionB 
followed,  and  only  that  was  expressed  whidi  had  always  been 
apparent  to  the  external  senses. 

Images,  then !  But  where  should  these  images  be  got  ex- 
cept fiom  nature  ?  Hie  painter  professedly  imitated  nature  ; 
why  not  the  poet  also?  But  nature,  as  she  lies  before  us, 
cannot  be  imitated :  she  contains  so  much  that  is  insignificant 
and  worthless,  tiiat  one  must  make  a  selection ;  but  what  de- 
termines the  choice  ?  one  must  select  that  which  is  important; 
but  what  is  important  ? 

To  answer  this  question  the  Swiss  may  hare  taken  a  lone 
time  to  consider  :  for  they  came  to  a  notion,  which  is  indeed 
singular,  but  dever,  and  even  comical,  inasmuch  as  they  say, 
the  new  is  always  the  most  important :  and  after  they  have 
considered  this  for  a  while,  they  discoyer  that  the  maryellous 
is  always  newer  than  eyerything  else. 

They  had  now  pretty  well  collected  their  poetical  requisi- 
tions ;  but  they  had  still  to  consider  that  the  maryeUous  mi^t 
also  be  empty  and  without  relation  to  man.  But  this  relation, 
demanded  as  necessary,  must  be  a  moral  one,  from  which  the 
improyement  of  mankind  should  manifestly  follow,  and  thus  a 
poem  had  reached  its  utmost  aim  when,  with  eyerything  else 
accomplished,  it  was  usefol  besides.  They  now  wi^ed  to  test 
the  different  kinds  of  poetry  according  to  all  these  requisites ; 
those  which  imitated  nature,  besides  being  maryellous,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  a  moral  aim  and  use,  were  to  rank  as  the  forst 
and  highest.  And  after  much  deliberation  this  great  pre- 
eminence was  at  last  ascribed,  with  the  highest  d^ree  of  con- 
yiction,  to  .&op*8  fobles ! 

Strange  as  such  a  deduction  may  now  appear,  it  had  the 
most  decided  influence  on  the  best  minds.  That  Gellest 
and  subsequently  Lichtweb  deyoted  themselyes  to  this  de- 
partment, that  eyen  Lxssiira  attempted  to  labour  in  it,  that 
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80  many  othfirs  tumad  tbeir  taleskts  iowardi  k»  speakB  fin:  the 
coi^d^ice  wUek  thia  ^qpeoieB  of  poetnr  laad  gained.  Tbeory 
and  practice  always  act  xjg^n  each  atber;  one  can  see  from 
their  works  w]wt  10  the  aten'sofiaion;  and,  firasntheif  opinions, 
predict  what  they  wiH  do. 

Yet  we  must  not  disxaiss  cfur  Swass  theory  withont  doing  it 
justice.  Bodmxb,  with  all  the  piuas  he  took,  remained  theo- 
zetically  and  practically  a  child  ail  his  life.  Bbsitinoxb  was 
an  able,  learned,  aagaeioas  man,  wham  when  he  looked  zi^tlT 
about  hixn,  the  esBcntials  of  a  poem  did  not  all  escape ;  nay,  it 
can  be  shown  that  he  may  have  dimly  idt  the  de^ciencies  of  his 
system.  Remarkable,  £or  instance,  is  his  quory :— "  Whether 
a  certain  descriptiTe  poem  by  Konig,  on  toe  Eeview^eamp 
ofAugushu  the  alecond^  is  properly  a  poem  ?"  and  the  answer 
to  it  displays  good  sense.  But  it  may  serve  for  his  complete 
justification  that  he,  starting  from  a  false  point,  on  a  circle 
almost  run  out  akeady,  still  struck  upon  the  main  principle,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  book  finds  himself  compelled  to  recommend 
as  additions,  so  to  speak,  the  representation  of  manners,  cha- 
racter, passions,  in  short,  the  whole  inner  man;  to  which, 
indeed,  poetry  pre-eminently  belongs. 

It  may  weU  be  imagined  into  wJmt  perplexity  youxi|^  minds 
felt  themselves  thrown  by  such  dislocated  maxims,  half-under- 
stood laws,  and  duyered  up  dogmas.  We  adhered  to  examples, 
and  there,  too,  were  no  better  off;  foreigners  as  well  as  the 
ancients  stood  too  £ur  from  us,  and  from  the  best  native  poets 
always  peeped  out  a  decided  individuslity,  to  the  good  points 
of  which  we  could  not  lay  clsim,  and  into  the  fiiults  of  whidi 
we  could  not  but  be  afrmd  of  falling.  For  him  who  felt  any- 
thing productive  in  himself  it  was  a  desperate  condition. 

Wlien  one  considers  closely  what  was  wanting  in  the  Ger- 
man poetry,  it  was  a  material,  and  that,  too,  a  national  one ; 
there  was  never  a  lack  of  talent.  Here  we  make  mention 
only  of  GvsKTHEB,  who  may  be  called  a  poet  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word.  A  decided  talent,  endowed  with  sensuousness, 
imagination,  memory,  the  gifts  of  conception  and  representa- 
tion, productive  in  the  highest  degree,  ready  at  rhythm,  inge- 
uous,  witty,  and  of  varied  information  besides; — he  pos- 
sessed, in  short,  all  the  requisites  for  creating,  by  means  of 
poetry,  a  second  life  within  file,  even  within  oommon  real  life. 
We  admire  the  great  ihcility  with  which,  in  his  occaoonai 
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poems,  he  elerates  all  circcimstaiices  bj  the  feelings,  and 
embellishes  them  with  suitable  sentiments,  images,  and  his- 
tori(»l  and  fabulous  traditions.  Their  roughness  and  wild- 
ness  belong  to  his  time,  his  mode  of  life,  and  especially  to  his 
character,  or  if  one  would  have  it  so,  his  want  of  fixed  cha- 
racter. He  did  not  know  how  to  curb  himself,  and  so  his  life, 
like  his  poetiy,  melted  away  from  him. 

By  his  vacillating  conduct,  Giinther  had  trifled  away  the 
good  fortune  of  being  appointed  at  the  court  of  Augustus  the 
Second,  where,  in  addition  to  eyenr  other  species  of  ostenta- 
tion, they  were  also  looking  about  for  a  court-poet,  who  could 
give  elevation  and  grace  to  their  festivities,  and  immortalize 
a  transitory  pomp.  Von  Koenio  was  more  mannerly  and 
more  fortunate ;  he  filled  this  post  with  dignity  and  applause. 

In  all  sovereign  states  the  material  for  poetiy  comes  down- 
wards from  above,  and  the  Review-camp  at  MuMberg  (^Dob 
Lustlager  bet  Muhlherg)  was,  perhaps,  the  first  worthy  object, 
provincial,  if  not  national,  which  presented  itself  to  a  poet. 
Two  kings  saluting  one  another  in  the  presence  of  a  great  host, 
their  whole  courts  and  miUtaiy  state  around  them,  well- 
appointed  troops,  a  mock-fight,  fites  of  all  kinds, — ^this  is 
business  enough  for  the  outward  sense,  and  overflowing  mate- 
rial for  delineating  and  descriptive  poetry. 

This  subject  had,  indeed,  the  internal  defect,  that  it  was 
only  pomp  and  show,  frx>m  which  no  real  action  could  result. 
None  except  the  very  first  distinguished  themselves,  and  even 
if  they  had  done  so,  the  poet  could  not  render  any  one  con- 
spicuous lest  he  should  offend  the  others.  He  had  to  consult 
the  Court  and  State  Calendar^  and  the  delineation  of  the  per- 
sons therefore  went  off  pretty  drily ;  nay,  even  his  contem- 
poraries very  strongly  reproached  him  with  having  described 
the  horses  better  than  the  men.  But  should  not  this  redound 
to  his  credit,  that  he  showed  his  art  just  where  an  object  for 
it  presented  itself?  The  main  difficulty,  too,  seems  soon  to 
have  manifested  itself  to  him — since  the  poem  never  advanced 
bevond  the  first  canto. 

Amidst  such  studies  and  reflections,  an  unexpected  event 
surprised  me,  and  frustrated  my  laudable  design  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  our  new  literature  from  the  beginning.  My 
countrynum,  John  Geoboe  Schlosser,  after  spending  his 
academical  years  with  industry  and  exertion,  had  repaii^  to 
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Frankfort-oB-ihe-Mame,  in  the  customary  profession  of  an 
advocate ;  but  his  mind,  aspiring  and  seeking  after  the  imi- 
yersal,  conld  not  reconcile  itself  to  this  situation  for  many 
reasons.  He  accepted,  without  hesitation,  an  office  as  private 
secretary  to  the  Duke  Ludwig  of  Wubtembebg,  who  re* 
sided  in  Treptow;  for  the  Prince  was  named  among  those 
great  men  who,  in  a  noble  and  independent  manner,  purposed 
to  enlighten  themselves,  their  families,  and  the  world,  and  to 
unite  for  higher  aims.  It  was  this  Prince  Ludwig  who,  to 
ask  advice  about  the  education  of  his  children,  had  written  to 
Rousseau,  whose  well-known  answer  began  with  the  suspicious^ 
looking  phras^-^'*  Si  favats  le  malheur  cTitre  nd  prince," 

Not  only  in  the  afGurs  of  the  Prince,  but  also  in  the  educa* 
tion  of  his  children,  Schlosser  was  now  willingly  to  assist  in 
word  and  deed,  if  not  to  superintend  them.  This  noble  young 
man,  who  harboured  the  best  will,  and  laboured  after  a  perfect 
purity  of  morals,  would  have  easily  kept  men  from  him  by  a 
certam  dry  austerity,  if  his  fine  and  rare  literary  cultivation,  his 
knowledge  of  languages,  and  his  facility  at  expressing  l^inmplf 
by  writing,  both  m  verse  and  prose,  had  not  attracted  every 
one,  and  made  living  with  him  more  agreeable.  It  had  been 
announced  to  me  that  he  would  pass  tibrough  Leipzig,  and  I 
expected  him  with  longing.  He  came  and  put  up  at  a  little 
inn  or  wine-house  that  stood  in  the  Briihl  (Marsh),  and  the 
host  of  which  was  named  Schonkopf  .  This  man  had  a  Frank* 
fort  woman  for  his  vrife,  and  although  he  entertained  few 
persons  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  could  lodge  no  guests 
m  his  little  house,  yet  at  fiiir-time  he  was  visited  by  many 
Frankforters,  who  used  to  eat,  and,  in  case  of  need,  even  take 
quarters  there  also.  Thither  I  hastened  to  seek  after  Schlosser, 
when  he  had  sent  to  inform  me  of  his  arrival.  I  scarcehr 
remembered  having  seen  him  before,  and  found  a  youne,  well- 
formed  man,  with  a  round,  compressed  face,  without  me  fea« 
tores  losing  their  sharpness  on  that  account.  The  form  of  his 
rounded  forehead,  between  black  eyebrows  and  locks,  indi* 
eated  earnestness,  sternness,  and  perhaps  obstinacy.  He 
was,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  opposite  of  myself,  and  this 
Tery  thing  doubtless  laid  the  foundation  of  our  lasting  friend- 
ship. I  had  the  greatest  respect  for  his  talents,  the  more  so  as 
I  yery  well  saw  that  in  the  certainty  with  which  he  acted  and 
produced,  he  was  completely  my  superior.    The  respect  and 
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tiie  confidence  which  I  showed  fami  oonfinned  his  affecticm, 
and  increased  the  indulgence  he  was  compelled  to  have  for 
my  liyely,  impetuous,  and  ever-excitable  disposition,  in  sseh 
contrast  with  his  own.  He  studied  the  English  writers  dili^ 
gently ;  Pope,  if  not  his  model,  was  his  aim,  and  in  oppositioii 
to  that  author's  Essay  on  Man,  he  had  written  a  poem  in  like 
form  and  measure,  which  was  to  give  the  Christian  religion 
the  triumph  over  the  deism  of  the  other  work.  From  the 
great  store  of  papers  which  he  carried  with  him,  he  showed 
me  poetical  and  prose  compositions  in  all  languages,  whidi, 
as  they  challenged  me  to  imitation,  once  more  gave  me  infinite 
disquietude.  Yet  I  contrived  to  help  myself  immediately  by 
uctivity.  I  wrote  German,  French,  English  and  Italian  poems, 
addressed  to  him,  the  subject-matter  of  whidi  I  took  from  our 
conversations,  which  were  always  important  and  instructive. 

Schlosser  did  not  wish  to  leave  Leipzig  without  having  seen 
fiice  to  &ce  the  men  who  had  a  name.  I  willingly  took  him 
to  those  I  knew ;  with  those  whom  I  had  not  yet  visited,  I  in 
thuB  way  became  honourably  acquainted,  since  he  was  received 
with  distinction  as  a  well-informed  man  of  education,  of 
already  established  character,  and  well  knew  how  to  pay  for 
the  outlay  of  conversation.  I  cannot  pass  over  our  visit  to 
GoTTScHSD,  as  it  exemplifies  the  oharaeter  and  manners  of  that 
man.  He  lived  very  respectably  in  the  first  story  of  the 
Golden  Bear,  where  the  elder  Breitkopf,  on  account  of  the 
great  advantage  which  Gottsched's  writings,  translations,  and 
other  aids  had  brought  to  the  trade,  had  promised  him  a 
lodging  for  life. 

We  were  announced.  The  servant  led  us  into  a  large 
chamber,  saying  his  master  would  come  immediately.  Now 
whether  we  misunderstood  a  gesture  which  he  made,  I  cannot 
say ;  it  is  enough,  we  thought  he  directed  us  into  an  adjoin* 
ing  room.  We  entered,  and  to  a  singular  scene ;  for,  on  the 
instant,  Gottsched,  that  tall,  broad,  gigantic  man,  came  in  at 
the  opposite  door  in  a  morning-gown  of  green  damask  lined 
with  red  tafSsta ;  but  his  monstrous  head  was  bald  and  un- 
eovered.  This,  however, Vas  to  be  immediately  provided  for; 
the  servant  sprang  in  at  a  side-door  with  a  great  foil-bottomed 
wig  in  his  hand  (the  curls  came  down  to  tiie  elbows),  and 
lianded  the  head^mament  to  his  master  with  gestures  of 
texror..    Gottsched,  witlumt  manifesting  the  least  vexatioii. 
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raised  the  wig  from  the  Benrant*8  arm  with  hia  left  haad^ 
And  while  he  very  dexteroudy  swnng  it  up  on  his  head,  gave 
the  poor  fellow  such  a  hox  on  the  ear  with  his  right  paw,  th«t 
the  latter,  as  often  hi^pais  in  a  comedy,  went  spinninff  crat 
at  the  door ;  whereupon  the  resectable  old  grand&ther 
invited  us  quite  gravely  to  be  seated,  and  kept  up  a  pretty 
long  discourse  wiSi  good  grace. 

As  long  as  Schlosser  remained  in  Leipaig,  I  dined  daily 
with  him,  and  became  acquainted  with  a  veiy  pleasant  set  of 
boarders.  Some  Livonians,  and  the  son  of  Hebxann  (chief 
oourt-preacher  in  Dresden),  aiterwards  buxgermaster  in  Leip» 
zig,  and  their  tutors;  Hofeath  Pfeii.,  author  of  the  Couni 
van  P.,  a  continuation  of  Gellert*s  SwedM  Countess;  Zacha^ 
BJM,  a  brother  of  the  poet ;  and  Keebsl,  editor  of  geogra* 
phical  and  genealogical  manuals ;  all  these  were  polite,  cheer- 
fid,  and  friendly  men.  Zachaiia  was  the  most  quiet ;  Pfeil, 
an  elegant  man,  who  had  something  almost  diplomatic  about 
bim,  yet  without  affectation,  and  with  great  good-humour; 
£reb^  a  genuine  Falstaf^  tall,  corpulent,  fisdr,  with  pro» 
minent,  jaerryeyes,  as  bright  as  the  sky,  always  happy  and  in 
good  spirits.  These  persons  all  treated  me  in  the  most  hand^ 
some  manner,  partly  on  Schlosser's  aocount-^xirtly,  too,  on 
account  of  my  own  frank  good-himiour  and  obliging  disposition ; 
and  it  needed  no  great  persuasion  to  make  me  partake  of  their 
table  in  futm'e.  In  fact,  I  remained  with  them  after  Schlos* 
8er*s  departure,  deserted  Ludwig*s  table,  and  found  myself  so 
much  the  better  off  in  this  society,  which  was  limited  to  a 
oertain  number,  as  I  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  daughter 
of  the  fimiily,  a  very  neat,  pretty  girl,  and  had  opp(»rtunities 
to  exchange  fiiendly  glances  with  her,— «  comfort  ^n^ch  I  had 
neither  sought  nor  found  by  accident  since  the  mischance  with 
Gretchen.  I  spent  the  dinner-hours  with  my  friends  cheer- 
folly  and  profitid>ly.  Krebel,  indeed,  loved  me,  and  continued 
to  teace  me  and  stimulate  me  in  moderation ;  Pfeil,  on  the 
contrary,  showed  his  earnest  affection  fbr  me  by  tryiag  to 
guide  and  settle  my  judgment  upon  many  points. 

During  this  intercourse,  I  perceived  through  conversation^ 
through  examples,  and  tlurough  my  own  reflections,  that  the 
£rst  step  in  delivering  ourselves  from  the  wishy-wa^hy,  bug- 
winded,  eo^>ty  epoch,  could  be  taken  only  by  definiteness, 
jxeoiaon^  and  brevity.    In  the  slyle  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
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Tailed,  one  could  not  distinguish  the  commonplace  from  what 
was  better,  since  all  were  brought  down  to  a  level  with  each 
other.  Authors  hod  already  tried  to  escape  from  this  wide- 
spread disease,  with  more  or  less  success.  Halleb  and 
Ramleb  were  inclined  to  compression  by  nature ;  Lessiko 
and  WiELAND  were  led  to  it  by  reflection.  The  former  be- 
came by  degrees  quite  epigrammatical  in  his  poems,  terse  in 
Minna,  laconic  in  Emilia  OaloUir-^it  was  not  till  afterwards 
that  he  returned  to  that  serene  ndiveti  which  becomes  him  so 
well  in  Nathan.  Wieknd,  who  had  been  occasionally  prolix 
in  Agaihon,  Don  Silvio,  and  the  Comic  Tales,  becomes  con- 
densed and  precise  to  a  wonderful  degree,  as  well  as  exceed- 
ingly graceful,  in  Musarion  and  Idris.  Klopstock,  in  the  first 
cantos  of  the  Messiah,  is  not  without  diffiiseness ;  in  his  0de9 
and  other  minor  poems  he  appears  compressed,  as  also  in  his 
tragedies.  By  his  emidation  of  the  ancients,  especially  Tacitus, 
he  sees  himself  constantly  forced  into  narrower  limits,  by  which 
he  at  last  becomes  obscure  and  unpalatable.  Gebstekbebo, 
a  fine  but  eccentric  talent,  also  distinguishes  himself;  his 
merit  is  appreciated,  but  on  the  whole  he  gives  little  pleasure. 
Gleim,  mnuse  and  easy  by  nature,  is  scarcely  once  concise 
in  his  war-songs.  Rahleb  is  properly  more  a  critic  than 
a  poet.  He  begins  to  collect  what  the  Germans  have  accom- 
plished in  lyric  poetry.  He  now  finds  that  scarcely  one  poem 
xiilly  satisfies  him ;  he  must  leave  out,  arrange,  and  alter,  that 
the  thin^  may  have  some  shape  or  other.  By  this  means  he 
makes  Imnself  almost  as  many  enemies  as  there  are  poets  and 
amateurs,  since  every  one,  properly  speaking,  recogmzes  him- 
fBclf  only  in  his  defects ;  and  the  public  interests  itself  sooner 
for  a  &ulty  individuality  than  for  that  which  is  produced  or 
amended  according  to  a  universal  law  of  taste.  Rhythm  lay 
yet  in  the  cradle,  and  no  one  knew  of  a  method  to  Morten  its 
childhood.  Poetical  prose  came  into  the  ascendant.  Gessksk 
and  Klopstock  excited  many  imitators ;  others,  again,  still 
demanded  an  intelligible  metre,  and  translated  this  prose  into 
rhythm.  But  even  these  gave  nobody  satis&ction ;  for  they 
were  obliged  to  omit  and  add,  and  the  prose  original  always 
passed  for  the  better  of  the  two.  But  the  more,  with  all  this, 
conciseness  is  aimed  at,  the  more  does  a  judgment  become  po»- 
sible,  since  that  which  is  important,  bemg  more  doselv  com- 
pressed, allows  a  certain  comparison  at  last     It  happened. 
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also,  at  the  same  time,  Hiat  many  kinds  of  truly  poetical  forms 
arose ;  for  as  they  tried  to  represent  only  what  was  necessary 
in  the  objects  they  wished  to  imitate,  they  were  forced  to  do 
justice  to  every  one  of  these ;  and  in  this  manner,  though  no 
one  did  it  consciously,  the  modes  of  representation  multiplied 
themselves,  among  which,  indeed,  were  some  which  were  really 
caricatures,  while  many  an  attempt  proved  imsuccessful. 

Without  question,  Wieland  possessed  the  finest  natural 
gifts  of  all.  He  had  early  cultivated  himself  thoroughly  in 
those  ideal  regions  where  youth  so  readily  lingers ;  but  when, 
by  what  is  called  experience,  by  the  events  of  the  world  and 
women,  these  were  rendered  distasteful  to  him,  he  threw  him- 
self on  the  side  of  the  actual,  and  pleased  himself  and  others 
with  the  contest  of  the  two  worlds,  where,  in  light  skirmish- 
ing between  jest  and  earnest,  his  talent  displayed  itself  most 
beautifully.  How  many  of  his  brilliant  productions  &11  into  the 
time  of  my  academic  years !  Mtuarion  had  the  most  effect  upon 
me,  and  I  can  yet  remember  the  place  and  the  very  spot  where 
I  got  sight  of  the  first  proof-i^eet,  which  Oeser  gave  me. 
Here  it  was  that  I  believed  I  saw  antiqui^  again  living  and 
fresh.  Everything  that  is  plastic  m  Wieland*s  genius  here 
showed  itself  in  its  highest  perfection ;  and  when  that  Phanias- 
Timon,  condemned  to  an  unhappy  insipidity,  finally  reconciles 
himself  to  his  mistress  and  to  the  world,  one  can  well,  with 
him,  live  through  the  misanthropical  epoch.  For  the  rest,  we 
willingly  conceded  to  these  works  a  cheerful  aversion  from  those 
exalted  sentiments,  which,  by  reason  of  their  easy  misapplica- 
tion to  life,  are  often  open  to  the  suspicion  of  dreaminess. 
We  pardoned  the  author  for  prosecuting  with  ridicule  what 
we  held  as  true  and  reverend,  &e  more  readily,  as  he  thereby 
gave  us  to  understand  that  it  caused  him  continual  trouble. 

How  miserably  criticism  then  received  such  labours  may 
be  seen  from  the  first  volumes  of  the  Universal  German 
lAbrary,  Of  the  Comic  Tales  there  is  honourable  mention ; 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  any  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
kind  of  poetry.  The  reviewer,  like  every  one  at  that  time, 
had  formed  his  taste  on  examples.  He  never  takes  it  into 
consideration  that,  in  a  judgment  of  such  parodistical  works, 
one  must  first  of  all  have  before  one*s  eyes  the  original  noble, 
beautiful  object,  in  order  to  see  whetiier  the  parodist  has  really 
gotten  from  it  a  weak  and  comical  side,  whether  he  has  bor* 
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Kftwed  anything  frooi  it,  or,  under  -Qmb  appeftranoe  of  such  «ii 
imitation,  has  perhaps  given  us  an  ezo^knt  invention  of  bis 
own.  Of  all  this  tiiere  is  not  a  notion,  but  that  poems  are 
praised  and  Uamed  by  passages.  Ibe  reviewer,  as  he  himself 
oonlbsses,  has  markwd  so  mudi  that  pleased  him,  that  he  can* 
net  quote  it  all  in  print.  When  they  even  meet  the  highly 
meritorious  translation  of  Shakspeare  with  the  exclamation : 
**  By  rights,  a  man  like  Shakroeare  should  not  have  been  trans- 
lated at  all ! "  it  will  be  understood,  without  further  remark, 
how  infinitely  the  Umoetsal  German  lAbraty  was  behind- 
hand in  matters  of  taste,  and  that  young  people,  animated  by 
true  feeling,  had  to  look  about  them  fbor  other  guiding  stars. 
The  material  which,  in  this  manner,  more  or  less  determined 
the  form,  the  Germans  sought  ever3rwhere.  They  had  handled 
few  national  subjects,  or  none  at  all.  Bchlegel's  Hemuam 
only  diowed  the  way.  The  idyllic  tendency  extended  itself 
without  end.  The  want  of  distinctive  character  with  Gessner, 
with  all  his  great  gracefulness  and  childlike  heartiness,  made 
every  one  think  that  he  could  do  something  of  the  same  kind. 
Just  in  the  same  manner,  out  of  the  more  generally  human, 
some  snatch  those  poems  which  should  have  portrayed  a  fo- 
reign nationality,  as,  for  instance,  the  Jewish  pastond  poems, 
those  on  the  patriarchs  altogether,  and  whatever  else  related 
to  the  Old  Testament.  Bodmer*s  Noachids  was  a  perfect 
^mbol  of  the  watery  deluge  that  swelled  high  around  the 
German  Parnassus,  and  which  abated  but  slowly.  The  lead- 
ing-strings of  Anacreon  likewise  allowed  innumerable  mediocre 
geniuses  to  reel  about  at  large.  The  precision  of  Horace  com- 
pelled the  Germans,  though  but  slowly,  to  conform  to  him. 
Comic  heroic  poems,  mostiy  after  the  model  of  Pope*s  JRt^ 
of  the  Lock,  did  not  serve  to  bring  in  a  better  time. 

Yet  I  must  here  mention  a  delusion,  which  operated  as  se- 
riously as  it  must  be  ridiculous  when  one  examines  it  more 
dosely.  The  Germans  had  now  sufficient  historical  knowledge 
of  all  the  kinds  of  poetry  in  which  the  different  nations  had 
distinguished  themselves.  This  pigeon-hole  work,  which,  pro- 
perly speaking,  totally  destroys  ^e  imier  conception  of  poetry, 
had  been  already  pretty  completely  hammered  together  ij 
Gottsched  in  his  Critical  Art  of  Poetry^  and  it  had  been  shown 
at  the  same  time  that  German  poets,  too,  had  already  known 
how  to  fill  up  all  the  rubrics  with  excellent  works.  And  thu9 
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it  6fer  went  on.  Eaeh  year  the  collection  was  more  consider- 
able, but  every  year  one  work  pushed  another  out  of  the  pkoe 
in  which  it  had  hitherto  shone.  We  now  possessed,  if  not 
Homers,  yet  Virgils  and  Miltons ;  if  not  a  Pindar,  yet  a  Ho- 
race; of  Theocritusee  there  was  no  lack;  and  thus  they 
weired  themselves  by  comparisons  from  without,  whilst  the 
mass  of  poetical  works  always  increased,  so  that  at  last  there 
conld  be  a  comparison  from  within. 

Now,  though  matters  of  taste  stood  on  a  very  uncertain  foot- 
ing, there  could  be  no  dispute  but  that,  within  the  Protestant 
putt  of  C^ermany  and  of  Switzerland,  what  is  generally  called 
oommon-sense  b^an  to  bestir  itself  briskly  at  that  epoch.  The 
scholastic  philosophy — ^which  always  has  the  merit  of  pro- 
pounding according  to  receiyed  axioms,  in  a  favourite  oi^er, 
and  un^r  fixed  rubrics,  everything  about  which  man  can  at 
all  inquire, — had,  by  the  frequent  darkness  and  apparent  use- 
lessness  of  its  subject-matter,  by  its  unseasonable  application 
of  a  method  in  itself  respectable,  and  by  its  too  great  extension 
over  so  many  subjects,  made  itself  foreign  to  the  mass,  unpa- 
latable, and  at  last  dispensable.  Many  a  one  became  con- 
vinced that  nature  had  endowed  him  vrith  as  great  a  portion  v 
of  good  and  straightforward  sense  as,  perchance,  he  required 
to  &rm  such  a  clear  notion  of  objects  that  he  could  manage 
liiem  and  turn  them  to  his  own  profit,  and  that  of  others, 
without  laboriously  troubling  himself  about  the  most  universal 
problems,  and  inquiring  how  the  most  remote  things  which  do 
not  particularly  iSfl^t  us  may  hang  together.  Men  made  the 
trial,  opened  their  eyes,  looked  straight  before  them,  observant, 
industrious,  active,  and  belieyed  that  when  one  decides  upon 
and  acts  correctly  in  one's  own  circle,  one  may  well  presume  to 
speak  of  other  things  also,  which  lie  at  a  greater  distance. 
-  In  accordance  with  such  a  notion,  every  one  was  now  en- 
titled, not  only  to  philosophize,  but  also  by  degrees  to  consider  ^ 
himself  a  plmosopher.  Philosophy,  therefore,  was  more  or 
less  sound  and  practised  common  sense,  which  yentured  to 
enter  upon  the  uniyersal,  and  to  decide  upon  inner  and  outer 
experiences.  A  clear-sighted  acuteness  and  an  especial  mode- 
ration, while  the  middle  path  and  fiumess  to  all  opinions  was 
hdd  to  be  right,  procurea  respect  and  confidence  for  writings 
and  oral  statements  of  the  sort,  and  thus  at  last  philosophers 
were  found  in  all  the  fiumlties,  nay,  in  all  classes  and  trades. 
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In  this  way  the  theologians  could  not  help  indining  to  what 
is  called  natural  religion,  and  when  the  discussion  was  how  &r 
the  light  of  nature  may  suffice  to  advance  us  in  the  knowledge 
of  Qod  and  the  improving  and  ennobling  of  ourselves,  they 
commonly  ventured  to  decide  in  its  &vour  without  muck 
scruple.  According  to  the  same  principle  of  moderation,  they 
^  then  granted  equtu  rights  to  all  positive  religions,  by  whid^ 
they  Si  became  alike  indifferent  and  uncertain.  For  the  rest, 
ihey  let  everything  stand,  and  since  the  Bible  is  so  full  of 
matter,  that,  more  than  any  other  book,  it  offers  material  for 
reflection  and  opportunity  for  meditation  on  human  affitirs,  it 
could  still,  as  before,  be  always  laid  as  the  foimdation  of  all 
sermons  and  other  religious  treatises. 

But  over  this  work,  as  well  as  over  the  whole  body  of  pro- 
fiine  writers,  was  impending  a  singular  fiite,  which,  in  the  lapse 
of  time,  was  not  to  be  averted.  Hitherto  it  had  been  receiyed 
as  a  matter  of  implicit  fidth,  that  this  book  of  books  was  com- 
posed in  one  spirit ;  that  it  was  even  inspired,  and,  as  it  were, 
dictated  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  Yet  already  for  a  long  time 
the  discrepancies  of  the  di£ferent  parts  of  it  had  been  now 
caviUed  at,  now  apolc^ized  for,  by  believers  and  unbelievers. 
English,  French,  and  Germans  had  attacked  the  Bible  with 
more  or  less  violence,  acuteness,  audacity,  and  wantonness; 
and  just  as  often  had  it  been  taken  imder  the  protection  of 
earnest,  sound-thinking  men  of  each  nation.  As  for  myself,  I 
loved  and  valued  it :  for  almost  to  it  alone  did  I  owe  my  moral 
J  culture,  and  the  events,  the  doctrines,  the  symbols,  the  similes, 
had  all  impressed  themselves  deeply  upon  me,  and  had  influ* 
enced  me  m  one  way  or  another.  These  unjust,  scoffing,  and 
perverting  attacks,  therefore,  disgusted  me ;  but  people  had 
already  gone  so  far  as  very  w^lingly  to  admit,  partly  as  a  main, 
ground  for  the  defence  of  many  passages,  that  Uod  had  accom- 
modated himself  to  the  modes  of  thought  and  power  of  com- 
prehension  in  men ;  that  even  those  moved  by  t&e  Spirit  had 
not  on  that  account  been  able  to  renounce  their  cnaracter,, 
their  individuality,  and  that  Amos,  a  cow-herd,  did  not  wield 
the  language  of  Isaiah,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  prince. 

Out  of  such  views  and  convictions,  especially  with  a  con- 
stantly increasing  knowledge  of  languages,  vnis  yery  natural^ 
developed  that  kind  of  study  by  whi(£  it  was  attempted  t^ 
examine  more  accurately  the  onental  localities^  nationalities^ 
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natoral  products,  and  phenomena,  and  in  tins  maimer  to  make 
present  to  oneVself  that  ancient  time.  Michaelis  employed 
the  whole  strength  of  his  talents  and  his  knowledge  on  this 
side.  Descriptions  of  travels  became  a  powerful  help  in  ex- 
plaining the  Holy  Scriptures,  ^nd  later  trayellers,  furnished 
with  numerous  questions,  were  made,  by  the  answers  to  them,., 
to  bear  witness  for  the  prophets  and  apostles. 

But  whilst  they  were  on  all  sides  busied  to  brine  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  a  natural  intuition,  and  to  render  pecmiar  modes 
of  thought  and  representation  in  them  more  uniyersally  com*  ^ 
prehensible,  that  by  this  historico-critical  aspect  many  an 
objection  might  be  removed,  many  offensive  things  emiced, 
and  many  a  shallow  scofSing  be  made  ineffective,  there  appeared 
in  some  men  just  the  opposite  disposition,  since  these  chose 
the  darkest,  most  mysterious  writings  as  the  subject  of  their 
meditations,  and  wished,  if  not  to  elucidate  them,  yet  to  con- 
firm them  through  internal  evidence,  by  means  of  conjectures, 
calculations,  and  other  ingenious  and  strange  combmations, 
and  so  &r  as  they  contained  prophecies,  to  prove  them  by  the 
results,  and  thus  to  justify  a  fidth  in  what  was  next  to  be 
expected. 

The  venerable  Benoel  had  procured  a  decided  reception 
for  his  labours  on  the  Revelations  of  St.  John,  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  known  as  an  intelligent,  upright.  God-fearing, 
blameless  man.  Deep  minds  are  compelled  to  live  in  the  past 
as  well  as  in  the  future.  The  ordinary  movements  of  the  world 
can  be  of  no  importance  to  them,  if  ihey  do  not,  in  the  course 
of  ages  up  to  the  present,  revere  prophecies  which  have  been 
revved,  and  in  the  immediate,  as  well  as  in  the  most  remote 
futurity,  predictions  still  veiled.  Hence  arises  a  connexion 
that  is  wanting  in  history,  which  seems  to  give  us  only  an 
accidental  wavering  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  necessarily 
limited  circle.  Doctor  Cbxtsius  was  one  of  those  whom  the 
prophetic  part  of  Scripture  suited  more  than  any  other,  since 
it  brings  into  action  the  two  most  opposite  qualities  of  human 
nature,  the  affections,  and  the  acuteness  of  the  intellect.  Many 
young  men  had  devoted  themselves  to  this  doctrine,  and  already 
fonned  a  respectable  body,  which  attracted  the  more  attention, 
as  Erkesti  with  his  friends  threatened,  not  to  illuminate,  but 
completely  to  disperse  the  obscurity  in  which  these  delighted. 
Hence  arose  controyersies.  hatred,  persecution  and  much  that 
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waB  unpleasant.  I  attached  myself  to  the  Incid  part^  and 
sought  to  appropriate  to  myself  their  principles  and  adyan- 
tages,  although  I  ventured  to  forebode,  that  by  this  extremely 
praiseworthy,  intelligent  method  of  interpretation,  the  poetic 
contents  of  the  writings  must  at  last  be  lost  along  with  the 
prophetical. 

But  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  German  literature  and 
the  belles  lettres  were  more  nearly  concerned  with  the  efforts  of 
such  men,  who,  as  Jebusalem,  Zollikofeb,  and  Spau). 
ure,  tried,  by  means  of  a  good  and  pure  style  in  their  sermons 
and  treatises,  to  gain  even  among  persons  of  a  certain  degree 
of  sense  and  taste,  applause  and  attachment  for  religion,  and 
fat  the  moral  philosophy  which  is  so  closely  related  to  it.  A 
pleasing  manner  of  writmg  began  to  be  everywhere  necessary ; 
and  since  such  a  manner  must,  above  all,  bo  comprehensible, 
80  did  writers  arise,  on  many  sides,  who  imdertook  to  write 
about  their  studies  and  their  professions  clearly,  perspicu- 
ously, and  itnpresaively,  and  as  weU  for  the  adepts  as  for  the 
multitude. 

After  the  example  of  Tissot,  a  foreigner,  the  physicians  also 
now  began  to  labour  zealously  for  the  general  cultivation. 
Haxleb,  UirzEB,  ZiMMEBMAN  had  a  very  great  influence, 
and  whatever  may  be  said  against  them  in  detail,  especially 
the  last,  they  produced  a  very  great  effect  in  their  time.  And 
mention  should  be  made  of  this  in  history,  but  particularly  in 
biography :  for  a  num  remains  of  consequence,  not  so  far  as  he 
leaves  something  behind  him,  but  so  far  as  he  acts  and  enjoys, 
and  rouses  others  to  action  and  enjoyment. 

The  jurists,  accustomed  from  their  youth  upwards  to  an  ab« 
struse  style,  which,  in  all  legal  papers,  from  die  petty  court  of 
the  Immediate  Knight  up  to  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  was 
stili  maintained  in  all  its  quaintness,  could  not  easily  elevate 
themselves  to  a  certain  freedom,  the  less  so  as  the  subjects  of 
which  they  had  to  treat  were  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  external  form,  and  consequently  also  with  the  style.  Yet 
the  younger  Von  Moseb  had  already  shown  himself  an  inde- 
pendent and  original  writer,  and  Putteb,  by  the  dekmess  ^ 
his  delivery,  had  also  brought  clearness  into  his  subject,  and 
the  style  in  which  he  was  to  treat  it.  All  that  proceeded  fron. 
ills  school  was  distinguished  by  this.  And  even  the  philo- 
•ophen,  in  aider  to  be  popular,  now  found  themselves  com- 
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peUed  to  write  dearly  aad  mtelligibly'.    Mzitdxisohk  and 
GUxYZ  appeared,  and  excited  uniyenal  interest  and  admiration 

With  the  cultiTation  of  the  German  language  and  style  in 
every  department,  the  c^iacity  for  forming  a  judgment  also 
increased,  and  we  admire  the  reviews  then  pobliahed  of  works 
upon  religious  and  moral,  as  well  as  medical  subjects ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  we  remark  that  the  judgments  of  poems,  and 
of  whatever  else  may  relate  to  the  belUt  lettrea^  will  be  found, 
if  not  pitiful,  at  least  veiy  feeble.  This  holds  good  of  the 
Liiemry  EpUtles  {Liieraturbriefen),  and  of  the  Universal  Get'' 
mtm  Library^  as  well  as  of  the  lAbrary  of  ths  Belles  Leitrea^ 
notable  instances  of  which  could  easily  be  produced. 

No  matter  in  how  motley  a  manner  all  this  might  be  con- 
fosed,  still  fer  every  one  who  contemplated  producing  anything 
from  himself,  who  would  not  merely  take  the  words  amd  phrases 
out  of  the  mouths  of  his  predecessors,  there  was  nothing  further 
left  but,  early  and  late,  to  look  about  him  for  some  subject-matter 
which  he  might  determine  to  use.  Here,  too,  we  were  much  led 
astray.  People  were  constantly  repeating  a  saying  of  Kleist^ 
which  we  had  to  hear  often  enough.  He  had  sportively,  in- 
geniously, and  truly  replied  to  those  who  took  hun  to  task  on 
account  of  his  frequent  lonely  walks :  "  that  he  was  not  idle 
at  such  times, — ^he  was  going  to  the  image  hunt."  This  simile 
was  very  suitable  for  a  nobleman  and  soldier,  who  by  it  placed 
himself  in  contrast  with  the  men  of  his  rank,  who  did  not 
neglect  going  out,  with  their  guns  on  their  shoulders,  hare- 
hunting  and  patridge-shooting,  as  often  as  an  opportunitY 
presented  itseUl  Hence  we  find  in  Kleist*s  poems  many  such 
uidividual  images,  happily  seized,  although  not  always  happily 
elaborated,  which  in  a  kindly  manner  remind  us  of  nature. 
But  now  they  also  recommended  us,  quite  seriously,  to  go  out 
on  the  image-hunt,  which  did  not  at  last  leave  us  wholly  with- 
out fruit,  althou^  Apd's  Garden,  the  kitchen-gardens,  the 
Rosenthal,  GoHs,  Baschwitz  and  Konnewits,  would  be  the 
oddest  ground  to  beat  up  poetical  game  in.  And  yet  I  was 
often  induced  by  that  motive  to  contrive  that  my  walk  should 
be  solitary,  and,  because  many  objects  neither  beautiful  nor 
sublime  met  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  in  the  truly  splendid 
Bosenthal,  the  gnats,  in  the  best  season  of  the  year,  allowed 
no  tender  thoughts  to  arise,  so  did  I,  by  unwearied,  persevar* 
ing  endeavour,  become  extremely  attentive  to  the  small  life  of 
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nature,  (I  would  use  this  word  after  the  analogy  of  "  still 
life,")  and  since  the  pretty  events  which  one  perceives  within, 
this  circle  represent  but  Htde  in  themselves,  so  I  accustomed 
myself  to  see  in  them  a  significance,  which  inclined  now  to* 
wards  the  symbolical,  now  towards  the  allegorical  side,  accord* 
ingly  as  intuition,  feeling,  or  reflection  had  the  preponderance. 
I  wUl  relate  one  incident,  in  place  of  many. 

I  was,  after  the  fiishion  of  humanity,  in  love  with  my  name, 
and,  as  young  imeducated  people  commonly  do,  I  wrote  it 
down  everywhere.  Once  I  had  carved  it  very  handsomely 
and  accurately  on  the  smooth  bark  of  a  linden-tree  of  mode* 
rate  age.  The  following  autumn,  when  my  aflbction  for  An- 
nette was  in  its  fullest  bloom,  I  took  the  trouble  to  cut  hers 
above  it.  Towards  the  end  of  the  winter,  in  the  meantime, 
like  a  capricious  lover,  I  had  vrantonly  sought  many  opportu- 
nities to  teaze  her  and  cause  her  vexation ;  in  the  spring  I 
chanced  to  visit  the  spot,  and  the  sap,  which  was  rising 
strongly  in  the  trees,  had  welled  out  urough  the  incisions 
which  formed  her  name,  and  which  were  not  yet  crusted  over, 
and  moistened  with  innocent  vegetable  tears  the  already 
hardened  traces  of  my  own.  Thus  to  see  her  here  weeping 
over  me, — me,  who  had  so  often  called  up  her  tears  by  my 
ill-conduct,  fiUed  me  with  confusion.  At  the  remembrance  of 
my  imustice  and  of  her  love,  even  the  tears  came  into  my 
eyes,  I  hastened  to  implore  pturdon  of  her,  doubly  and  treblv, 
and  I  turned  this  incident  into  an  idyl*,  which  I  never  could 
read  to  myself  without  aflection,  or  to  others  without  emotion. 

While  I  now,  like  a  shepherd  on  the  Pleisse,  was  absorbed 

childishlv  enough  in  such  tender  subjects,  and  alwa3rs  chose 

only  sued  as  I  could  easily  recall  into  my  bosom,  provision 

from  a  greater  and  more  important  side  had  long  been  made 

^       for  German  poets. 

The  first  true  and  really  vital  material  of  the  higher  order 
^  came  into  German  poetry  through  Frederick  the  Great  and 
'^  the  deeds  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  AU  national  poetry  must 
be  shallow  or  become  shallow  which  does  not  rest  on  that 
which  is  most  universally  human, — ^upon  the  events  of  nations 
and  their  shepherds,  when  both  stand  for  one  man.  Kings 
are  to  be  represented  in  war  and  danger,  where,  by  that  very 
means,  they  appear  as  the  first,  because  they  determine  and 

*  Thii  idyl  is  lost— TVoiu. 
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share  the  &te  of  the  very  least,  and  thus  become  much  more 
interesting  than  the  gods  themselves,  who,  when  they  have 
once  determined  the  rntes,  withdraw  from  all  participation  in 
them.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  every  nation,  if  it  would 
be  worth  anything  at  all,  must  possess  an  epopee,  to  which 
theprecise  form  of  the  epic  poem  is  not  necessary. 

The  war-songs  started  by  Gleim  maintain  so  high  a  rank 
among  German  poems,  because  they  arose  with  and  in  the 
achievements  which  are  their  subject,  and  because,  moreover, 
their  felicitous  form,  just  as  if  a  fellow-combatant  had  pro- 
duced them  in  the  loftiest  moments,  makes  us  feel  the  most 
complete  effectiveness. 

Bamler  sings  the  deeds  of  his  king  in  a  different  and  most 
noble  manner.  All  his  poems  are  fwl  of  matter,  and  occupy 
tis  with  great,  heart-elevating  objects,  and  thus  already  mam- 
tain  an  indestructible  value. 

For  the  internal  matter  of  the  subject  worked  is  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  art.  It  wiU  not,  indeed,  be  denied  that 
gemus,  that  thoroughly  cultivated  artistical  talent,  can  make 
everything  out  of  everything  by  its  method  of  treatment,  and 
can  subdue  the  most  refractory  material.  But  when  closely 
examined,  the  result  is  rather  a  trick  of  art  than  a  work  of 
art,  which  should  rest  upon  a  worthy  object,  that  the  treat- 
ment of  it  by  skill,  pains,  and  industry,  may  present  to  us 
the  disnity  of  the  subject-matter  only  the  more  happily  and 
splendidly. 

The  Prussians,  and  with  them  Protestant  Germany,  ac- 
quired thus  for  their  literature  a  treasure  which  the  opposite 
party  lacked,  and  the  want  of  which  they  have  been  able  to 
simply  by  no  subsequent  endeavours.  Upon  the  great  idea 
which  the  Prussian  writers  could  weU  entertain  of  their 
king,  they  first  established  themselves,  and  the  more  zealously 
as  he,  in  whose  name  they  did  it  all,  wished  once  for  all  to 
know  nothing  about  them.  Already  before  this,  through  the 
fVench  colony,  afterwards  through  the  king's  predilection  for 
the  literature  of  that  nation,  and  for  their  financial  institn* 
tions,  had  a  mass  of  French  civilization  come  into  Prussia, 
which  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  Germans,  since  by  it 
they  were  challenged  to  contradiction  and  resistance;  tlius 
the  very  aversion  of  Frederick  from  German  was  a  fortunate 
thing  for  the  formation  of  its  literary  character.    They  did 
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cvBryHnng^  to  attnust  ike  km^*8  afteotiaii,  not  indeed  to  be 
li0noiired,  bat  only  noticed  by  him ;  yet  they  did  it  in  Qm- 
man  £uhian,  from  an  internal  conviction ;  they  did  what  Umj 
held  to  be  ri^t,  and  desired  and  wished  that  the  king  shooB 
recognize  and  prize  this  G^erman  uprightness.  That  did  not 
and  could  not  happen ;  for  how  can  it  be  required  of  a  kmg, 
who  wishes  to  live  and  enjoy  himself  intellectaally,  that  he 
shall  lose  his  years  in  order  to  see  what  he  thinks  barberooi 
developed  and  rendered  palatable  too  late?  In  matters  cf 
trade  and  manufacture,  he  might  indeed  force  upon  himseH^ 
but  especially  upon  his  people,  very  moderate  substitatee 
instead  of  excellent  foreign  wares ;  but  here  everythins^  comes 
to  perfection  more  rapidly,  and  it  needs  not  a  man's  hfe-time 
to  bring  such  things  to  maturity. 

But  I  must  here,  first  of  all,  make  honourable  mention  of 
one  work,  the  most  genuine  production  of  the  Seven  Yean' 
War,  and  of  perfect  North  O^man  nationality ;  it  is  the  first 
theatrical  production  caught  from  the  important  events  of  life, 
one  of  specific  temporary  value,  and  one  which  ^erefore  pro- 
duced an  incalcTilable  effect, — Mitma  von  Bamhelm.  li^sgxig, 
who,  in  opposition  to  Klopetock  and  Gleim,  was  fond  oTcai^ 
ing  off  his  personal  dignity,  because  he  was  oonfident  that  be 
could  at  any  moment  seize  it  and  take  it  up  again,  delighted 

\^  in  a  dissipated  life  in  taverns  and  the  world,  as  he  always 
needed  a  strong  counterpoise  to  his  powerftiUy  labouring  into' 
nor ;  and  for  this  reason  also  he  had  joined  the  suite  of  Gene* 
ral  Tauentzien.  One  easily  discovers  how  the  above-men- 
tioned piece  was  generated^  betvrixt  war  and  peace,  hatred 
and  affection.  It  was  this  production  which  happily  opened 
the  view  into  a  h%her,  more  significant  world,  from  the 
literary  and  citizen  world  in  whidi  poetic  art  had  hitherto 
moved. 

The  intense  hatred  in  which  the  Prussians  and  Saxoaa 
stood  towards  each  other  during  this  war,  could  not  be  re* 
moved  by  its  termination.  The  Saxon  now  first  felt,  witb 
true  bitterness,  the  wounds  which  the  upstart  Prussian  had 
inflicted  upon  hun.    Political  peace  coidd  not  immediatdj 

a  re-establish  a  peace  between  theur  dispositions.  But  this  mm 
to  be  brought  about  symbolically  hv  the  above-mentioDsd 
drama.  The  grace  and  amiability  of  the  Saxon  ladies  oon- 
qxusr  the  worth,  the  dignity,  and  the  stubbornness  of  Ibe 
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PmsBians,  and,  in  the  principal  ag  well  as  in  the  subordinate 
eharactera,  a  happy  union  of  biaurre  and  contradictory  ele- 
ments is  artistically  represented. 

K  I  have  put  my  reader  in  some  perplexity  by  these  cur« 
sory  and  desottory  remarks  on  German  hterature,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  them  a  conception  of  that  chaotic  condition 
in  which  my  poor  brain  found  itself,  when,  in  the  conflict  of 
two  epochs  so  important  for  the  literary  fotherland,  so  much 
tiiat  was  new  crowded  in  upon  me  before  I  could  come  to 
terms  with  the  old,  so  much  that  was  old  yet  made  me  feel 
its  ri^t  oyer  me,  when  I  believed  I  had  already  cause  to 
venture  on  renouncing  it  altogether.  I  will  at  present  try  to 
impart,  as  well  as  possible,  the  way  I  entered  on  to  extricate 
myself  from  this  difficulty,  if  only  step  by  step. 

The  period  of  prolixity  into  whidi  my  youth  had  foUen, 
I  had  laboured  througb  with  genuine  industry,  in  company 
with  so  many  worthy  men.  The  numerous  quarto  volumes  of 
manuscript  which  I  left  behind  with  my  fiithcr  might  serve 
for  sufficient  witnesses  of  tins ;  and  what  a  mass  of  essays,  rough 
draughts,  and  half-executed  designs,  had,  more  from  despon- 
dency than  conviction,  gone  up  in  smoke!  Now,  through 
conversation,  through  instruction  in  general,  through  so  many 
conflicting  opinions,  but  especially  through  my  fellow-boarder 
Hofrath  Pfeu,  I  learned  to  value  more  and  more  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject-matter,  and  the  conciseness  of  the  treat- 
ment ;  without,  however,  being  able  to  make  it  clear  to  myself 
where  the  former  was  to  be  sought,  or  how  the  latter  was  to 
be  attained.  For,  what  with  £e  great  narrowness  of  my 
situation, — ^what  with  the  indiflbrence  of  my  companions,  the 
reserve  of  the  professors,  the  exdusiveness  of  the  educated 
inhabitants,  and  what  with  the  perfect  insigniflcance  of  the 
natural  objects,  I  was  compelled  to  seek  for  everything  within  vc^ 
myself.  If  I  now  desired  a  true  basis  in  feeling  or  reflection 
for  my  poems,  I  was  forced  to  grasp  into  my  own  bosom ;  if  I 
xequired  for  my  poetic  representation  an  immediate  intuition  of 
an  oUect  or  an  event,  I  could  not  step  outside  the  circle  which 
was  fitted  to  teach  me  and  inspire  me  with  an  interest.  In 
thu  view  I  wrote  at  first  certain  little  poems,  in  the  form  of  ' 
songs  or  in  a  freer  measure ;  they  ore  founded  on  reflection, 
treat  of  the  past,  and  for  the  most  part  take  an  epigrammatie 
tum. 
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And  thus  began  that  tendency  from  which  I  could  not 
deviate  my  whole  life  through ;  naniely,  the  tendency  to  turn 
^  into  an  image,  into  a  poem,  everything  that  delighted  or 
troubled  me,  or  otherwise  occupied  me,  and  to  come  to  some 
certain  imderstanding  with  myself  upon  it,  that  I  might  both 
rectify  my  conceptions  of  external  tlungs,  and  set  my  mind  at 
rest  about  them.  The  faculty  of  doing  this  was  necessary  to 
no  one  more  than  to  me,  for  my  natural  disposition  whirled 
me  constantly  frt)m  one  extreme  to  the  other.  All,  therefore, 
that  has  been  confessed  by  me,  consists  of  fragments  of  a  great 
confession,  and  this  little  book  is  an  attempt  which  I  naye 
ventured  on  to  render  it  complete. 

My  early  affection  for  Gretchen  I  had  now  transferred 
to  one  Annette  {Aennchen),  of  whom  I  can  say  nothing 
more  than  that  she  was  young,  handsome,  sprightly,  loving, 
and  so  agreeable  that  she  well  deserved  to  be  set  up  for  a  time 
in  the  shrine  of  the  heart  as  a  little  saint,  that  she  might 
receive  all  that  reverence  which  it  often  causes  more  pleasure 
to  bestow  than  to  receive.  I  saw  her  daily  without  hindrance ; 
she  helped  to  prepare  the  meals  which  I  enjoyed,  she  brought, 
in  the  evening  at  least,  the  wine  which  I  drank,  and  indeed 
•  our  select  club  of  noon-day  boarders  was  a  warranty  that  the 
little  house,  which  was  visited  by  few  guests  except  during 
the  £ur,  well  merited  its  good  reputation.  Opportunity  and 
inclination  were  found  for  various  kinds  of  amusement.  But 
as  she  neither  could  nor  dared  go  much  out  of  the  house,  the 
pastime  was  somewhat  limited.  We  sang  the  soi^i^s  of  Zacha- 
ria,  played  the  Duke  Michael  of  Ejruger,  in  which  a  knotted 
handkerchief  had  to  take  the  place  of  the  ni^tingale ;  and 
80,  for  a  while,  it  went  on  <][uite  tolerably.  But  since  such 
connexions,  the  more  innocent  they  are,  afford  the  less 
variety  in  the  Ions  run, — so  was  I  seized  with  that  wicked  dis- 
temper which  seduces  us  to  derive  amusement  from  the  tor- 
ment of  a  beloved  one,  and  to  domineer  over  a  girVs  devoted- 
ness  with  wanton  and  tyrannical  caprice.  My  ill-hmnour  at 
the  failure  of  my  poetical  attempts^  at  the  apparent  impossi- 
bility of  coming  to  a  clear  understanding  about  them,  and  at 
everything  else  that  might  pinch  me  here  and  there,  I  thought 
I  might  vent  on  her,  because  she  truly  loved  me  with  all  her 
heart,  and  did  whatever  she  could  to  please  me.  By  un- 
founded and  absurd  fits  of  jealousy,  I  destroyed  our  most 
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deliglitful  days  both  for  m3r8elf  and  her.  She  endured  it  for 
a  time  with  incredible  patience,  which  I  was  cruel  enough 
to  try  to  the  uttermost.  But  to  my  shame  and  deq>air  I  was 
at  last  forced  to  remark  that  her  heart  was  aUenated  from  me, 
and  that  I  might  now  have  good  ground  for  the  madness  in 
which  I  hod  indulged  without  necessity  and  without  cause. 
There  were  also  terrible  scenes  between  us,  in  which  I  gained 
nothing ;  and  I  then  first  felt  that  I  had  truly  loved  her,  and 
could  not  bear  to  lose  her.  My  passion  grew,  and  assumed 
all  the  forms  of  which  it  is  capable  under  such  circumstances ; 
nay,  at  last  I  even  took  up  the  rSle  which  the  girl  had  hitherto 
played.  I  sought  everything  possible  in  order  to  be  agreeable 
to  her,  even  to  procure  her  pleasure  by  means  of  others ;  for 
I  could  not  renoimce  the  hope  of  winning  her  again.  But  it 
was  too  late !  I  had  lost  her  really,  and  me  frenzy  with  whidi 
I  revenged  my  &ult  upon  myself,  by  assaulting  in  various 
frantic  ways  my  physical  nature,  in  order  to  inflict  some  hxxrt^ 
on  my  moral  nature,  contributed  very  much  to  the  bodily 
maladies  under  which  I  lost  some  of  the  best  years  of  my  life; 
indeed  I  should  perchance  have  been  completely  ruined  by 
this  loss,  had  not  my  poetic  talent  here  shown  itself  parti-  pc 
cularly  helpful  with  its  healing  power. 

Already,  at  many  intervals  before,  I  had  clearly  enouffh 
perceived  my  Hi-conduct.  I  really  pitied  the  poor  chiJU, 
when  I  saw  her  so  thoroughly  wounded  by  me,  without 
necessity.  I  pictured  to  myself  so  often  and  so  circumstan- 
tially, her  condition  and  my  own,  and,  as  a  contrast,  the  con- 
tented state  of  another  couple  in  our  company,  that  at  last  I 
could  not  forbear  treating  this  situation  dramatically,  as  a 
painful  and  instructive  penance.  Hence  arose  the  oldest  of 
my  extant  dramatic  labours,  the  little  piece  entitled.  Die 
Laune  des  VerUehten  {The  Lover's  Caprtcey,  in  the  simple 
nature  of  which  one  may  at  the  same  time  perceive  the 
impetus  of  a  boiling  passion. 

But  before  this,  a  deep,  significant,  impulsive  world  had 
already  interested  me.  Through  my  adventure  with  Gretchen 
and  its  consequences,  I  had  early  looked  into  the  strange 
labyrinths  by  which  civil  society  is  undermined.  Reli- 
gion, morals,  law,  rank,  connexions,  custom,  all  rule  only 
the  surfiice  of  city  existence.  The  streets,  bordered  by 
splendid  houses,  are  kept  neat,  and  every  one  behaves  him* 
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adf  there  properly  enou^;    bat  indoon,  it  (rften  seem 
only  so  much  the  more  disordered;  and  a  smooth  exterior, 
like  a  thin  ooat  of  mortar,  plasters  over  many  a  rotten  wi^ 
thai  tumbles  together  overmght,  and  produces  an  eflbct  the 
more  frightftil,  as  it  comes  into  the  midst  of  a  condition  of 
repose.     How  many  fiimilies,  ftr  and  near,  had  I  not  already 
seen,  ^Iher  overwhdLmed  in  ruin  or  kept  miserably  hanging 
on  the  brink  of  it,  by  means  of  bankruptcies,  diyoroes, 
seduced  daughters,  murders,  house-robberies,  poisonings;  and 
young  as  I  was,  I  had  often,  in  such  cases,  lent  a  Imnd  Ibr 
help  and  preserration.    Fbr  as  my  frankness  awakened  con- 
fidence, as  my  secresy  was  proved,  as  my  activity  feared  no 
sacrifice,  and  h>Ted  best  to  exert  itsdf  in  the  most  dongerouff 
aftirs,  I  had  often  enough  found  opportunity  to  mediate,  to  hush 
up,  to  cJivert  the  Hghtmag-flash,  with  every  other  assistanoe  of 
the  kind ;   in  the  course  of  which,  as  well  in  my  own  person 
as  through  others,  I  could  not  £ul  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  many  afflicting  and  humiliating  ihcts.     To  reliere  mysdf 
I  designed  seyenu  phiys,  and  wrote  the  arguments  *  of  most  of 
them.    'But  since  the  intrigues  were  always  obliged  to  be 
painful,  and  almost  all  these  pieces  threatened  a  tragical  con- 
clusion, I  let  them  drop  one  after  another.     Die  MUschuld^en 
(7%#  AceompUcsB)  is  the  only  one  that  was  finished,  the 
cheerful  and  buri€»H|ue  tone  of  which  upon  the  gloomy  fionily- 
ground  appears  as  if  accompanied  by  somewhat  of  approh^- 
sion,  so  that  on  the  whole  it  is  painful  in  ropresentation, 
although  it  pleases  in*detached  passages.    The  illegal  deeds, 
harshly  expressed,  wound  the  eesthetic  and  moral  feeling,  and 
the  piece  could  therefore  find  no  fistvour  on  the  German  sti^, 
although  the  imitations  of  it,  which  steered  dear  of  l^ose 
rodEs,  were  received  with  applause. 

Both  the  aboye-menti<med  pieces  were  however  written  firom 
a  more  elevated  point  of  view,  without  my  having  been  aware 
of  it.  They  direct  us  to  a  considerate  forbearance  in  casting 
moral  imputations,  and  in  somewhat  harsh  and  coarse  touches 
qK>rtively  express  that  most  Christian  maxim :  Let  him  who 
is  ¥nihout  «m  aaumg  yon,  caet  the  first  stone. 

Through  this  earnestness,  whidi  cast  a  gloom  over  my  fint 

*  "Bxpoiiiion,**  in  a  dranatic  eenit,  pioperlf  means  a  vtateoMnt  of 
tha  eyentai  whicb  take  place  before  the  action  of  die  plaj  oomi 


pieeee,  I  committed  the  fimlt  of  Begieeting  ^rarr  fKTonnible 
mattenak  wldch  lar  quite  decidedlj  in  1117  nataral  dispositioa. 
In  the  midst  of  ueee  aerioiie,  aiid  for  a  young  mim,  feai^ 
ei^ienenoeSy  yns  derdoped  in  me  a  zecidees  humour,  which 
fdOB  itself  superior  to  the  moment,  and  not  only  fean  no 
danser*  but  rather  wantonly  coiHrtB  it.  The  ground  of  this  lay 
in  we  exuberance  of  spirits  in  which  the  vigorous  time  of 
life  so  much  ddights»  and  which,  if  it  manifests  itself  in  a 
frolicsome  way,  causes  much  pleasure,  both  at  the  moment  and 
in  remembrance..  These  things  are  so  usual  that  in  the 
Tpcabulary  of  our  young  university  friends  they  are  called 
^mte9^  and  on  account  of  the  close  similarity  of  signification, 
to  say  ''play  smkB^**  means  just  the  same  as  to  '^pky 
pranks.*** 

Such  humorous  acts  of  daring,  brought  on  the  theatre 
with  wit  and  sense,  are  of  the  greatest  effect.  They  are 
diatingiiished  frtim  intrigue,  inasmuidi  as  they  are  momentary, 
and  that  their  aim,  whenever  they  are  to  have  one,  must  not 
be  remote.  Beaumarchais  has  seiaed  their  full  value,  and  the 
eflfects  of  his  Figaro  spring  pre-eminently  from  this.  If  now 
sueh  good-humoored  roguish  and  half-knavish  pranks  are 
practised  with  personal  risk  for  noble  ends,  the  situations 
which  arise  ftoai  Ihem  are  nsthetically  and  morally  con- 
sidered of  the  greatest  value  for  the  theatre ;  as  for  instance 
the  opera  of  the  WtUer^Cttrrier  treats  periiaps  the  happiest 
subject  which  we  have  ever  yet  seen  upon  the  stage. 

To  enliven  the  endless  tedium  of  daily  life,  I  played  off 
nomberlesB  tricks  of  the  sort,  partly  without  any  aim  at  all, 
partly  in  the  serrioe  of  my  friends  whom  I  Hked  to  please. 
For  myself  I  could  not  say  that  I  had  once  acted  m  this 
designedly,  nor  did  I  ever  happen  to  consider  a  feat  of  the 
land  as  a  subject  for  art.  Had  I,  however,  seized  upon  and 
daborated  sndi  materials,  which  were  so  close  at  hand,  jsi-f 
earliest  labours  would  have  been  more  cheerful  and  available. 
Some  incidents  of  this  kind  occur  indeed  later,  but  isolated 
and  without  design.  For  since  the  heart  always  lies  nearer 
to  us  than  the  head,  and  giveo  us  trouble  when  the  latter 
k)u>W8  wdl  how  to  help  itsell^  so  the  aflhirs  of  the  heart  had  )(^ 

*  The  real  meaning  of  the  passage  ia  that  the  idiom  "  Posaen  reisseo," 
ia  uaed  also  with  the  nnivendty  word  "  Suite/'  so  that  one  can  say ''  Soitea   * 
iwaeiia  —— 2vW(a* 
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always  appeared  to  me  as  the  most  important.  I  was  never 
weary  of  reflecting  upon  the  transient  nature  of  attadunentSy 
the  mutability  of  human  character,  moral  sensuality,  and  all 
the  heights  and  depths,  the  combination  of  which  in  our 
nature  may  be  considered  as  the  riddle  of  human  life. 
Here,  too,  I  sought  to  get  rid  of  that  which  troubled  me,  in 
a  song,  an  epigram,  in  some  kind  of  rhyme,  which,  since  they 
referred  to  the  most  private  feelings  and  the  most  peculiar 
circumstances,  could  scarcely  interest  any  one  but  myself. 

In  the  meanwhile,  my  external  position  had  very  much 
changed  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time.  Madame  Bohme, 
after  a  long  and  meleuicholy  ilkiess,  had  at  last  died ;  she  had 
latterly  ceased  to  admit  me  to  her  presence.  Her  husband 
could  not  be  particularly  satisfied  with  me ;  I  seemed  to  him 
Nf  not  sufficiently  industrious,  and  too  Mvoloue.  He  especially 
took  it  very  iU  of  me,  when  it  was  told  him  that,  at  the 
IjBctures  on  German  Public  Law,  instead  of  taking  proper 
notes,  I  had  been  drawing  on  the  margin  of  my  note-book 
the  personages  presented  to  our  notice  m  them,  such  as  the 
President  of  the  Chamber,  the  Moderators  and  Assessors,  in 
strange  wigs ;  and  by  this  drollery  had  disturbed  my  atten- 
tive neighbours  and  set  them  lauglung.  After  the  loss  of  his 
wife  he  lived  stiU  more  retired  than  before,  and  at  last  I 
shunned  him  in  order  to  avoid  his  reproaches.  But  it  was 
peculiarly  unfortunate  that  Gellert  would  not  use  the  power 
which  he  might  have  exercised  over  us.  Indeed  he  had  not 
time  to  play  the  father- confessor,  and  to  inquire  after  the  cha* 
racter  and  fiiults  of  everybody ;  he  therefore  took  the  matter 
very  much  in  the  lump,  and  thought  to  curb  us  by  means  of 
the  church  forms.  For  this  reason,  commonly,  when  Ee  once 
admitted  us  to  his  presence,  he  used  to  lower  his  little  head, 
and,  in  his  weeping,  winning  voice,  to  ask  us  whether  we 
went  regularly  to  church,  who  was  our  confessor,  and  whether 
we  took  the  holy  communion?  If  now  we  came  off  badly 
at  this  examination  we  were  dismissed  with  lamentations; 
we  were  more  vexed  than  edified,  yet  could  not  help  loving 
the  man  heartily. 

On  this  occasion,  I  cannot  forbear  recalling  somewhat  of 
my  earlier  youth,  in  order  to  make  it  obvious  that  the  great 
a£mirs  of  t^c  ecclesiastical  religion  must  be  carried  on  with 
order  and  coherence,  if  they  are  to  prove  as  fruitful  as  is 
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expected.  The  Protestant  service  has  too  little  fulness  and 
consistency  to  be  able  to  hold  the  congregation  together  ;X 
hence,  it  easily  happens  that  members  secede  from  it,  and 
either  form  little  congregations  of  their  own,  or,  without 
ecclesiastical  connexion,  quietly  carry  on  their  citizen-life  side 
by  side.  Thus  for  a  consideraole  time  complaints  were  made 
that  the  church-goers  were  ilimmiabiTig  firom  year  to  year, 
and,  just  in  the  same  ratio,  the  persons  who  partook  of  the 
Lord*s  Supper.  With  respect  to  both,  but  especially  the 
latter,  the  cause  lies  close  at  hand ;  but  who  dares  to  speak 
it  out  ?    We  wiU  make  the  attempt. 

In  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  in  physical  and  ciyil 
matters,  man  does  not  like  to  do  anything  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment;  he  needs  a  sequence  from,  which  results  habit; 
what  he  is  to  love  and  to  perform,  he  cannot  represent  to 
himself  as  single  or  isolated,  and  if  he  is  to  repeat  anything 
willingly,  it  must  not  have  become  strange  to  him.  If  the 
P^testant  worship  lacks  fulness  in  general,  so  let  it  be  m- 
Testigated  in  detul,  and  it  wiU  be  foimd  that  the  Protestant  ^ 
has  too  few  sacraments,  nay,  indeed  he  has  only  one  in  which  ^ 
he  is  himself  an  actor, — the  Lord's  Supper :  for  baptism  he 
«ee8  only  when  it  is  performed  on  others,  and  is  not  greatly 
edified  l^  it.  The  sacraments  are  the  highest  part  of  religion,^ 
the  ^mbols  to  our  senses  of  an  extraordinary  divine  favour 
and  grace.  In  the  Lord*s  Supper  earthly  lips  are  to  receive 
a  divine  Being  embodied,  and  partake  of  an  heavenljjr  under 
the  form  of  an  earthly  nourishment.  This  sense  is  just  the 
same  in  all  Christian  churches;  whether  the  Sacrament  is 
taken  with  more  or  less  submission  to  the  mystery,  with  more 
CT  less  accommodation  as  to  that  which  is  intelligible;  it 
always  remains  a  great  holy  thing,  which  in  reality  takes  the 
place  of  the  possibk  or  the  impossible,  the  place  of  that  which 
man  can  neither  attain  nor  do  without.  But  such  a  sacrament 
should  not  stand  alone;  no  Christian  can  partake  of  it  with 
the  true  joy  for  which  it  is  given,  if  the  symbolical  or  sacra- 
mental  sense  is  not  fostered  within  him.  He  must  be  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  inner  religion  of  the  heart  and  that  of  the 
external  church  as  perfectly  one,  as  the  great  universal  sacra- 
ment, which  again  divides  itself  into  so  many  others,  and 
4)ommumcate8  to  these  parts  its  holiness,  indestnictibleneaSy 
and  eternity. 
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Here  a  vauAful  pair  give  tibeir  hands  to  one  anodier,  not 
ftr  a  posnng  Bafastetion  or  fiir  tiie  daace;  the  priest  pro- 
MMmoes  his  blesnng  upon  them,  and  the  bond  is  indissohible. 
It  is  not  long  before  tnis  wedded  pair  faring  a  likeness  to  the 
threshold  of  the  altar;  it  is  purified  with  holy  water,  and  «o 
inoorporated  into  the  chnreh,  thai  it  oannot  forfeit  this  benefit 
but  tiirough  the  most  moBstreiis  apostacy.  The  child  in  the 
DOorse  of  life  practises  hims^  in  earthly  things  of  his  own 
accord,  in  heaTenly  things  he  most  be  instructed.  Does  it 
prove  on  examination  that  this  has  been  folly  done,  he  is  now 
received  into  the  bosom  of  the  chinch  as  an  actual  citizen,  as 
a  true  and  voluntary  professor,  not  without  outward  tokens 
of  the  weightiness  of  this  act.  Now  is  he  first  decidedly  « 
Christian,  now  for  the  first  time  he  knows  his  advantages,  and 
also  his  duties.  But,  in  tiie  meanwhile,  much  that  is  strange 
has  ha]^iened  to  him  as  a  man;  through  instruction  and 
aflliction  he  has  come  to  know  how  critical  appears  the  state 
of  his  inner  self,  and  there  will  constantly  be  a  question  of 
doctrines  and  of  transgressions;  but  punishment  shall  no 
longer  take  place.  For  here,  in  the  infinite  confosion  in 
whidi  he  must  ^itangle  himself,  amid  the  conflict  of  natural 
and  religious  claims,  an  admirable  expedient  is  given  him,  in 
confiding  ins  deeds  and  misdeeds,  his  infirmities  and  doubts, 
to  a  worthy  man,  appointed  expressly  for  that  purpose,  who 
knows  how  to  calm,  to  warn,  to  strengthen  him,  to  chasten 
him  likewise  by  symbolical  punishments,  and  at  last  by  a  com- 
plete washinff  away  of  his  guilt,  to  render  him  happy  and  to 
give  him  back,  pure  and  cleansed,  the  tablet  of  his  manhood. 
Thus  prepared,  and  purely  calmed  to  rest  by  several  saera- 
mental  acts,  which,  on  closer  examination,  brandi  forth  again 
into  minuter  sacramental  traits,  he  kneels  down  to  receive  the 
host;  and  that  the  mystery  of  ttdn  faig^  act  may  be  ttfll 
^enhanced,  he  sees  the  ehalioe  only  in  the  distance ;  it  is  no 
ooBunon  eating  and  drinking  that  satisfies,  it  is  a  heavenly 
feast,  which  nmbes  him  thix«t  after  heavenly  drink. 

Y^  let  not  the  youth  bdieve  that  this  is  all  he  has  to  do ; 
kt  not  even  the  man  believe  it.  In  earthly  rebtions  we  are 
at  last  accustomed  to  depend  on  ourselves,  and,  even  there, 
knowledge,  understanding,  and  character,  will  not  a2w«j% 
suffice ;  in  heavenly  things,  on  the  contreiy,  we  hare  never 
finished  learning.     The  lugher  feeling  withm  us.  whidi  dftm 
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finds  Klielf  aot  mmi  inly  tt  hooae*  is,  bwdei,  oppreMel  by 
fio  much  from  without,  that  our  own  power  hardly  admudslnB 
all  that  is  necessary  for  counsel,  cosMc^tioii,  and  help.  But, 
to  this  end,  that  remedy  is  instituted  for  our  whole  life,  and 
an  intelligent,  pious  man  is  continually  waiting  to  show  the 
Ti^  way  to  tiie  wanderen,  and  to  relieve  the  distressed. 

And  what  has  been  so  well  tried  through  the  whole  life, 
is  now  to  show  forth  aU  its  healing  power  with  ten&ld 
actiyity  at  the  gate  of  Death.  According  to  a  trustful  ons- 
torn,  inculcated  from  youth  upwards,  the  dying  man  receiTes 
with  fervour  those  ^nmbolical,  significant  assurances,  and 
there,  where  eyenr  earthly  warranty  fiuls,  he  is  assured,  by 
a  heavenly  one,  or  a  blessed  existence  for  all  eternity.  He 
ieels  himself  perfectly  convinced  that  neither  a  hostile  element 
nor  a  malignant  spirit  can  hinder  him  from  cJothing  himadf 
with  a  glorified  body,  so  that,  in  immediate  relation  with  the 
Godhead,  he  may  partake  of  the  boundless  happiness  which 
flows  forth  frt)m  Uun. 

Then  in  conclusion,  that  the  whole  may  be  made  holy,  the 
&et  also  are  anointed  and  blessed.    They  are  to  foel,  even  in 
the  event  of  possible  recovery,  a  repugnance  to  touching  this 
earthly,  haxd,  impenetntble  soiL    A  wonderM  nimbleness  is 
to  be  imparted  to  them,  by  which  they  spurn  fr«mi  under  thsKi 
the  dod  of  earth  which  hitherto  attraeted  them.    And  sd,^ 
through  a  briUiant  eirde  of  e<pially  holy  acts,  the  beauty  of  1  yj 
-sriiich  we  have  oifiy  briefly  hinted  at,  the  cradle  and  the  \  '^ 
.^ve,  however  £u  asunder  they  may  dianoe  to  be,  are  bovad  > 
in  one  continuous  eirdle. 

But  all  these  spiritual  wenders  spring  not,  liioe  other  fruits, 
from  the  natural  soil,  where  they  csn  neither  be  sown,  msr 
planted,  nor  cherished.  We  must  supfdicate  for  them  ttom 
another  region,  a  thing  whioh  csnnot  be  done  by  all  persons, 
nor  at  all  times.  Hfoe  we  meet  the  highest  of  these  symbols, 
•derived  flx)m  pious  tradition.  We  are  told  that  one  man  esn 
be  more  &vonred,  blessed,  and  sanctified  from  above  Ihsp 
another.  But  thai  this  may  not  appesr  as  a  natural  gift,  this 
great  boon,  ixmnd  up  with  a  heavy  duty,  must  be  communi- 
eited  to  others  by  one  authoruoed  person  to  another ;  and  the 
greatest  good  that  a  man  can  attein,  without  his  having  to 
obtain  it  by  his  own  wrestling  or  pasping,  must  be  presenred 
nnd  perpeteated  on  earth  by  ifuntuai  heirship.    In  the  very 
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ordination  of  the  prieet,  is  oomprehended  all  that  is  necessaiy 
for  the  effectual  solemnizing  of  those  holy  acts,  by  which,  the 
multitude  receive  grace,  without  any  other  activity  being 
needful  on  their  part,  than  that  of  fiedth  and  implicit  con- 
fidence. And  thus  the  priest  steps  forth  in  the  line  of  his 
predecessors  and  successors,  in  the  circle  of  those  anointed 
with  him,  representing  the  highest  source  of  blessings,  so 
much  the  more  gloriously,  as  it  is  not  he,  the  priest,  whom 
we  reverence,  but  his  office ;  it  is  not  his  nod  to  which  we 
bow  the  knee,  but  the  blessing  which  he  imparts,  and  which 
seems  the  more  holy,  and  to  come  the  more  immediately  from 
heaven,  because  the  earthly  instrument  cannot  at  all  weaken 
or  invididate  it  by  its  own  sinful,  nay,  wicked  nature. 

How  is  this  truly  spiritual  connexion  shattered  to  pieces  in 
Protestantism,  by  part  of  the  above-mentioned  symbols  being 
declared  apocryphal,  and  only  a  few  canonical; — and  how, 
by  their  indifierence  to  one  of  these,  will  they  prepare  us  for 
the  high  dignity  of  the  others  ? 

In  my  time  I  had  been  confided  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  a  good  old  infiim  clergyman,  who  had  been  confossor  of 
the  l^nily  for  many  years.  The  Catechismj  a  Paraphrase  of 
it,  and  the  Scheme  of  Sakatum,  I  had  at  my  fingers'  aids,  I 
lacked  not  one  of  the  strongly  proving  biblical  texts,  but  firom 
all  this  I  reaped  no  fruit ;  for  as  they  assured  me  that  the 
honest  old  man  arranged  his  chief  examination  according  to 
an  old  set  form,  I  lost  all  pleasure  and  inclination  for  the 
business,  spent  the  last  week  in  all  sorts  of  diversions,  laid  in 
my  hat  the  loose  leaves  borrowed  from  an  older  friend,  who 
had  gotten  them  from  the  clen;yman,  and  tmfeelingly  and 
aenselessly  read  aloud  aU  that  i  should  have  known  how  to 
utter  with  feeling  and  conviction. 

But  I  found  my  good- will  and  my  aspirations  in  this  im« 
portant  matter  stiU  more  paralyzed  by  a  ory,  spiritless  routine, 
when  I  was  now  to  approach  the  confessional.  I  was  indeed 
conscious  to  myself  of  many  failings,  but  of  no  great  foults ; 
and  that  very  consciousness  diminisned  them,  since  it  directed 
me  to  the  moral  strength  which  lay  within  me,  and  which, 
with  resolution  and  perseverance,  was  at  last  to  become 
master  over  the  old  Adam.  We  were  taught  that  we  were 
much  better  than  the  catholics  for  this  very  reason :  that  we 
were  not  obliged  to  acknowledge  anything  in  particular  in  the 
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oonfeesioiial,  nay,  that  this  would  not  be  at  all  proper,  even  if 
we  wished  to  do  it.  This  last  did  not  seem  right  to  me ;  for 
I  had  the  strangest  religious  doubts,  which  I  would  readily 
have  had  cleared  up  on  such  an  occasion.  Now  as  this  was 
not  to  be  done,  I  composed  a  confession  for  myself,  which,  y^ 
while  it  well  expressed  my  state  of  mind,  was  to  confess  to 
an  intelligent  man,  in  general  terms,  that  which  I  was  for- 
bidden to  tell  him  in  detail.  But  when  I  entered  the  old  choir 
of  the  Barefoot  Friars,  when  I  approached  the  strange  latticed 
closets  in  which  the  reTcrend  gentlemen  used  to  be  found  for 
that  purpose,  when  the  sexton  opened  the  door  for  me,  when 
I  now  saw  myself  shut  up  in  the  narrow  place  &ce  to  fiice 
with  my  spiritual  grandsure,  and  he  bade  me  welcome  with 
his  weak  nasal  voice,  all  the  light  of  my  mind  and  heart  was 
extinguished  at  once,  the  weU-conned  confession-speech  would 
not  cross  my  lips ;  I  opened,  in  my  embarrassment,  the  book 
which  I  had  in  hand,  and  read  fix>m  it  the  first  short  form  I  ^v 
saw,  which  was  so  general,  that  anybody  might  have  spoken 
it  with  quite  a  safe  conscience.  I  received  absolution,  and 
withdrew  neither  warm  nor  cold ;  went  the  next  day  with 
my  parents  to  the  Table  of  the  Lord,  and,  for  a  few  days, 
bdiaved  myself  as  was  becoming  after  so  holy  an  act. 

In  the  sequel,  however,  there  came  over  me  that  evil,  which 
from  the  fact  of  our  religion  being  complicated  by  various 
dogmas,  and  founded  on  texts  of  scripture  which  admit  of 
fleveral  interpretations,  attacks  scrupulous  men  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  it  brings  on  a  hypochondriacal  condition,  and  raises 
this  to  its  highest  point,  to  fixed  ideas.  I  have  known  several 
men  who,  though  their  manner  of  thinking  and  living  was 
perfectly  rational,  could  not  free  themselves  from  thinking 
about  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Qhost,  and  from  the  fear  that 
they  had  committed  it.  A  similar  trouble  threatened  me  on  the 
aabject  of  the  commimion,  for  the  text  that  one  who  unworthily 
partakes  of  the  Sacrament  eateth  and  drinketh  damnaiion  to 
himself,  had,  very  early,  already  made  a  monstrous  impression 
upon  me.  Every  feariul  thing  that  I  had  read  in  the  histories 
of  the  middle  afi^es,  of  the  judgments  of  God,  of  those  most 
strange  ordeals,  by  red-hot  iron,  flaming  fire,  swelling  water, 
and  even  what  the  Bible  teUs  us  of  the  draught  which  agrees 
well  with  the  innocent,  but  pufEs  up  and  bursts  the  guilty,— 
all  this  pictured  itself  to  my  imagination ;  and  formed  itself 
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jDfto  iiie  moft  inghtfiiL  oomfanuitioBt,  moe  fidae  vows,  I^ 
pociuy,  peijury,  blasphemy,  all  seemed  to  wei^  down  iie 
unworthy  peraon  at  this  most  holy  act,  which  was  so  much 
the  more  horrible,  as  no  one  oonld  dare  to  pronoonee  himself 
worthy,  and  the  forgireneas  of  sins,  by  which  everything  w«s 
to  be  at  kst  done  away,  was  found  limited  by  so  many  oob- 
ditions,  that  one  oonld  not  with  certainty  dare  appropriate  it 
to  oneself. 

This  gloomy  semple  troubled  me  to  such  a  degree,  and  ffae 
expedient  which  they  would  represent  to  me  as  sufficient, 
xeemed  so  bald  and  feeble,  that  it  gave  the  bugbear  only  a 
more  fearfiil  aqiect,  and,  as  soon  as  I  had  reached  Leipsig,  I 
^•tzied  to  fiee  m3rBelf  altogether  from  my  connexion  with  ^ 
church.  How  oppressiye  then  must  have  been  to  me  the  ex- 
hortations of  GeUert,  whom,  considering  the  generally  laooaic 
style  with  which  he  was  obliged  to  repel  our  obtrunTeness,  I 
was  unwilling  to  trouble  with  such  singular  questions,  and  the 
less  so  as  in  my  more  cheerful  hours  I  was  myself  ashamed  of 
them;  and  at  last  left  completely  behind  me  this  strange 
anguish  of  conscience,  together  with  church  and  altar. 

Gellert,  in  accordance  with  his  pious  feelings,  had  composed 
for  himself  a  course  of  ethics,  which  from  time  to  time  he 
publicly  read,  and  thus  in  an  honourable  manner  acquitted 
himself  of  his  duty  to  the  public.  Gellert*8  writings  had 
already,  fiir  a  long  time,  been  the  Irandaiion  of  German 
moral  culture,  and  every  one  anxiously  wished  to  see  that 
woric  printed;  but  as  tiiis  was  not  to  be  done  till  after  the 
good  man's  death,  people  thousfat  themselves  yery  fortunste 
to  hear  him  deliyer  it  himself  in  his  lifetime.  The  philosophi- 
cal auditorium*  was  at  such  times  crowded,  and  thie  beantifid 
soul,  the  pure  will,  and  the  interest  of  the  noble  man  in  our 
welfere,  his  exhortations,  warnings,  and  entreaties,  uttered  in 
a  somewhat  hollow  and  sorrowM  toneu  made  indeed  an  im- 
pression for  the  moment,  but  this  did  not  last  long,  the  less 
'SO,  as  tiiere  were  many  scoffers,  who  contriyed  to  make  as 
suspicious  of  this  temper,  and,  as  they  thought,  enervatrng 
manner.  I  remember  a  Frenchman  trayelling  through  ^Sbe 
town,  who  inquired  after  the  maxims  and  opinions  of  die 
man  who  attraeted  eneh  an  immfnsft  ooneonrse.    When  we 

*  The  lectare-room.    The  word  Js  abo  nisd  in  vnivenitjr  langmigs  to 
doMte  a  profefitfor't  andienoe. 
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had  given  him  the  neceMoy  information,  he  shook  his  head 
and  said,  smiling,  LaUsez  lejbure,  U  wm*  forme  de$  dupes. 

And  thus  also  did  good  society,  which  cannot  easily  endure 
.anything  estimahle  in  its  neighbourhood,  know  how  to  spoil 
on  oocasion  the  moral  influence  which  GeUert  might  have  had 
upou  us.  Now  it  was  taken  ill  of  him  that  he  instructed  the 
XJSanes  of  distinction  ood  wealth,  who  were  particularly  recom- 
mended to  him,  better  than  the  other  students,  axid  had  a 
maiked  solicitude  for  them ;  now  he  was  changed  with  selfidi- 
nees  and  nepotism  for  cansiiig  a  table  d*h6te  to  be  established 
for  these  young  men  at  his  bro1her*s  house.  This  brother,  a 
•tall,  good-looking,  blunt,  unceremonious  and  somewhat  ruide 
man,  had,  it  was  said,  been  a  fencing-master,  and  notwith- 
standing the  too  great  lenity  of  his  brother,  the  noble  boardeis 
"were  often  treated  harshly  and  roughly;  hence  the  people 
thought  they  must  again  take  the  part  of  these  young  folks, 
•and  pulled  about  the  good  reputation  of  the  excellent  Gellert  to 
mush  a  d^ree,  tiiat,  in  order  not  to  be  mistaken  abont  him,  wo 
became  indifferent  towards  him,  and  visited  him  no  more; 
yet  we  always  saluted  him  in  our  best  manner  when  he  came 
riding  alon^  on  his  tame  grey  horse.  This  horse  the  Elector 
had  sent  him,  to  oblige  Mm  to  take  an  exercise  so  necessary 
for  his  health ;— «  distinction  ¥^iich  was  not  easily  foxgiven 
.him. 

And  thus,  by  degrees,  the  epoch  approached  when  ail 
authority  was  to  vanish  from  before  me,  and  I  was  to  beeome  yi^ 
auspicious,  nay,  to  dei^wir,  evm  of  the  greatest  and  best  indi- 
viduals whom  I  had  known  or  imagined. 

Fiederick  the  Second  still  stood  at  the  head  of  all  die 
distinguished  m«i  of  the  century,  in  my  thoughts,  and  it 
jsust  therefore  have  appeared  very  surprising  to  mo,  that  I 
eotjld  praise  him  as  litde  before  the  inhabitants  of  Leipeig 
as  formerly  in  my  grandfather's  house.  They  had  felt  the 
hand  of  war  heavily,  it  is  true,  and  therefore  ihey  were  not 
to  bkme  for  not  thinking  the  best  of  him  who  had  begun  and 
oontinued  it.  They  th^«fore  were  willing  to  let  hun  pass 
as  a  distinguished,  but  by  no  means  as  a  great  man.  '*  There 
was  no  art,''  they  said,  **in  performing  somelhing  with  great 
iHeans;  and  if  one  spares  neither  lands,  nor  money,  nor 
Uood,  one  may  well  accomplish  ooe's  purpose  at  last  Find^- 
nek  had  shown  himself  great  in  none  of  his  plans,  and  a 
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nothing  that  he  had,  properly  speaking,  undertaken.  So  long 
as  it  depended  on  himself,  he  had  only  gone  on  making  blunders, 
and  what  was  extraordinary  in  him,  had  only  come  to  light 
when  he  was  compelled  to  xnake  these  blunders  good  again.  It 
was  purely  from  this  that  he  had  obtained  his  great  reputation, 
since  every  man  wishes  for  himself  that  same  talent  of  making 
good,  in  a  dcTcr  way,  the  blunders  which  he  frequently  com- 
mits. If  one  goes  tlm>ugh  the  Seven  Years*  War,  step  by  step, 
it  will  be  foimd  that  the  king  quite  uselessly  sacrificed  his 
fine  army,  and  that  it  was  his  own  £Eiult  that  this  ruinous  feud 
had  been  protracted  to  so  great  a  length.  A  truly  great  man 
and  general  would  have  got  the  better  of  his  enemies  much 
sooner."  In  support  of  these  opinions  they  could  cite  infinite 
details,  which  I  did  not  know  h6w  to  deny ;  and  I  felt  the 
unboimded  reverence  which  I  had  devoted  to  this  remarkable 
prince,  frt)m  my  youth  upwards,  gradually  cooling  away. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  Leipzig  had  now  destroyed  for  me  the 
pleasant  feeling  of  revering  a  great  man,  so  did  a  new  friend 
whom  I  gained  at  the  time  very  much  diminish  the  respect 
which  I  entertained  for  my  present  fellow-citizens.  This 
friend  was  one  of  the  strangest  fellows  in  the  world.  He  was 
named  Behrisch,  and  was  tutor  to  the  young  Count  Lindenau. 
Even  his  exterior  was  singular  enough.  Lean  and  well-built, 
fiu:  advanced  in  the  thirties,  a  very  large  nose,  and  altogether 
marked  features ;  he  wore  from  morning  tiU  night  a  scratch 
which  might  well  have  been  called  a  peruke,  but  dressed  him- 
self very  neatly,  and  never  went  out  but  with  his  sword  by 
his  side,  and  his  hat  imder  his  arm.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  have  quite  a  peculiar  gift  of  killing  time,  or  rather, 
who  know  how  to  make  something  out  of  nothing,  in  order  to 
pass  time  away.  Everything  that  he  did  must  be  done  with 
slowness,  and  a  certain  deportment  which  might  have  been 
•called  afEected,  if  Behrisch  had  not  even  by  nature  had  some- 
thing affected  in  his  manner.  He  resembled  an  old  French- 
man, and  also  spoke  and  wrote  French  very  well  and  easily. 
His  greatest  delight  was  to  busy  himself  seriously  about  drol- 
leries, and  to  follow  up  without  end  any  siUy  notion.  Thus  he 
was  constantly  dressed  in  grey,  and  as  the  different  parts  of  his 
attune  were  of  different  stu£&,  and  also  of  different  shades,  he 
could  reflect  for  whole  days  as  to  how  he  should  procure  one 
grey  more  for  his  body,  and  was  happy  when  he  had  sucoeeded 
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in  this,  and  could  put  to  shame  na  who  had  doubted  it,  or 
had  pronounced  it  impossible.  He  then  gave  us  long  seyere 
lectures,  about  our  lack  of  inventive  power,  and  our  want  of 
fidth  in  his  talents. 

For  the  rest,  he  had  studied  well,  was  particularly  versed  in 
the  modem  languages  and  their  literature,  and  wrote  an 
excellent  hand.  He  was  very  well  disposed  to  me,  and  I, 
having  been  always  accustomed  and  inclmed  to  the  society  of  K 
older  persons,  soon  attached  myself  to  him.  My  intercourse, 
too,  served  him  for  a  special  amusement,  since  he  took  plea- 
sure in  taming  my  restlessness  and  impatience,  with  which, 
on  the  other  nana,  I  gave  him  enough  to  do.  In  the  art  of 
poetry  he  had  what  is  called  taste,  a  certain  general  opinion 
about  the  good  and  bad,  the  mediocre  and  tolerable ;  but  his 
judgment  was  rather  censorious,  and  he  destroyed  even  the 
little  fidth  in  contemporary  writers  which  I  cherished  within 
me,  by  unfeeling  remarks,  which  he  knew  how  to  advance 
witii  wit  and  humour,  about  the  writings  and  poems  of  this 
man  and  that.  He  received  my  own  affiurs  wim  indulgence, 
and  let  me  have  my  way,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  I 
should  have  nothing  printed.  He  promised  me,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  himself  would  copy  those  pieces  which  he 
thought  good,  and  would  present  me  with  them  in  a  hand- 
some volume.  This  undertaking  now  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  greatest  possible  waste  of  time.  For  before  he  coula 
find  the  right  paper,  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  as  to 
the  size,  before  he  had  settled  the  breadth  of  the  margin,  and 
the  form  of  handwriting,  before  the  crow-quills  were  pro- 
vided and  cut  into  pens,  and  Indian  ink  was  rubbed,  whole 
weeks  passed,  without  the  least  bit  having  been  done.  With 
just  as  much  ado  he  always  set  about  his  writing,  and  really, 
by  degrees,  put  together  a  most  charming  manuscript.  The 
title  of  the  poems  was  in  German  text,  the  verses  themselves 
in  a  peirpendicular  Saxon  hand,  and  at  the  end  of  every  poem 
was  an  analogous  vignette,  which  he  had  either  selected  some- 
where or  other,  or  had  invented  himself,  and  in  which  he 
contrived  to  imitate  very  neatly  the  hatching  of  the  wood-cuts 
and  tail-pieces  which  are  used  for  such  purposes.  To  show 
me  these  things  as  he  went  on,  to  celebrate  beforehand  in  a 
comico-pathetical  manner  my  good  fortune  in  seeing  myself 
immortalized  in  sudi  exquisite  handwriting,  and  that  m  a 
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stvld  wlndi  no  printiii^-pms  coulA  attain,  gsrc  anoflier' 
oecQsion  for  passiiig  the  most  agreeable  bonnr.  In  the  mean- 
tuDe;  bis  intercourse  was  always  secretly  instnzctiTe,  bj  reason 
of  bis  liberal  acquirements,  and,  as  be  knew  bow  to  subdne 
my  restless  impetuous  disposition,  was  also  quite  wbolesome 
fbr  me  in  a  moral  sense.  He  bad,  too,  quite  a  peculiar 
abborrenoe  of  roughness,  and  Ids  jests  were  always  quaint, 
without  ever  fiJling  into  the  coarse  or  the  triyial.  He  ini- 
dulged  bimsc^  in  a  distorted  arersion  from  bis  countrymen, 
and  described  with  ludicrous  touches  eren  what  they  were 
able  to  undertake.  He  was  particularly  inexhaustible  in  a 
comical  representation  of  indiTidual  persons,  as  be  found  some- 
thing to  &id  fiuilt  with  in  the  exterior  of  erery  one.  Thus, 
when  we  lay  together  at  the  window,  be  could  occupy  him- 
self fbr  hours  criticising  the  passers-by,  and  when  he  bad 
oensured  them  long  enough,  in  sbowins  exactly  and  circum- 
stantially bow  they  ought  to  haTe  dressed  themselves,  oug^t  to 
have  walked,  and  ought  to  haye  bebared  to  look  like  orderly 
people.  Such  attempts,  fbr  the  most  part,  ended  in  something 
mipropcr  and  absurd,  so  that  we  did  not  so  much  laugh  at  how 
the  man  looked,  but  at  bow,  perchance,  be  might  have  looked, 
bad  he  been  mad  enough  to  caricature  himself  In  all  such 
matters,  Bebrisch  went  quite  unmercifully  to  work,  without 
bmg  in  the  slightest  degree  malicious.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  Imew  how  to  tease  him,  on  our  side,  by  assuring  him  that» 
to  judge  from  his  exterior,  he  must  be  taken,  if  not  for  a 
French  dancing-master,  at  least  for  the  academical  teacher  of 
the  language.  Tbis  reproval  was  usually  the  signal  for  dis- 
sertations an  hour  long,  in  which  he  used  to  set  forth  the 
diflbrence,  wide  as  the  heayens,  which  there  was  between  b^m 
and  an  old  Frenchman.  At  the  same  time  he  commonly 
imputed  to  us  all  sorts  of  awkward  attempts,  that  we  might 
possibly  baye  made  for  the  alteration  and  modification  of  his 
wardrobe.  ' 

The  direHion  of  my  poetizing,  which  I  only  carried  on  the 
more  sealously  as  the  transcript  went  on  becoming  more  beau- 
tiful and  more  careful,  now  inclined  altogether  to  the  natural 
and  the  true ;  and  if  the  subjects  could  not  always  be  impor- 
tant, I  neyertheless  ^ways  endeayoured  to  express  them  clearly 
and  pointedly,  tiie  more  so  as  my  friend  often  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand, wmtt  a  great  thing  it  was  to  write  down  a  yerse  on 


TMA  paper,  vitk  tiie  crow-quill  and  ladiaa  ink;  what  timfi, 
tdflnty  and  exertion  it  required,  which  ought  not  to  be  sqnaa* 
deved  on  anything  ^apty  and  saperflaoua.  At  tiie  same  time^ 
he  oommoaly  uaed  to  i^pen  a  finished  parcel  and  dxcum- 
Btantittlly  to  expLun  what  ought  not  to  stand  in  this  or  thnt 
pkce,  or  congratulate  ua  that  it  actually  did  not  stand  there. 
£le  then  spoke,  with  great  contempt,  g^  tibte  art  of  printing, 
mimicked  the  compositor,  ridiculed  his  gestures  and  his  hur- 
ried picking  out  of  letters  here  and  there,  and  derived  from 
this  manoBuirre  all  the  calamities  of  literature.  On  the  other 
hand«  he  extolled  the  grace  and  the  nohle  posture  of  a  writer, 
aad  immediately  sat  down  himself  to  exhibit  it  to  us,  while 
he  rated  us  at  iinb  same  time  for  not  demeaning  oursdyes  at 
(^  writing-talde  precisdiy  after  his  examj^  and  modeL  He 
naw  returned  to  the  contrast  with  the  ccmpositor,  turned  a 
begun  letter  upside  down,  and  showed  how  unseemly  it  would 
be  to  write  anything  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  or  from  the 
rjffht  to  the  left,  with  other  thinss  of  like  kmd  with  whidi. 
imAe  volumes  niight  have  been  fiUed. 

With  such  hannless  fookriee  we  lavished  away  our  precioua 
lime,  while  it  could  have  occuired  to  none  of  us,  that  anything 
would  chance  to  proceed  out  of  our  circle,  which  would 
awaken  a  general  sensation  and  bring  us  into  not  the  best 
repute. 

GteUert  may  have  taken  little  pleasure  in  his  Praeiiemm^ 
and  if,  perhaps,  he  took  pleasure  in  giving  some  direc- 
tions as  to  prose  and  poetical  style,  he  did  it  most  privately 
only  to  a  few,  among  whom  we  could  not  number  ourselves. 
TroEsmot  Clodius  thovght  to  fill  the  gap  which  thus  arose  in 
the  public  instruction.  He  had  gained  some  renown  in  litera- 
tore,  criticism,  and  poetry,  and  as  a  young,  lively,  obliging 
man,  found  many  friends  both  in  the  university  and  in  the 
otty.  Qellert  hunself  referred  us  to  the  lectures  now  com- 
menced by  him,  and,  as  fhr  as  the  principal  matter  was  con- 
oomed,  we  remarked  little  difference.  He,  too,  only  criticised 
details,  corrected  likewise  with  red  ink,  and  one  found  onesdf 
in  company  with  mere  blunders,  without  a  proqpect  as  to  where 
Ae  ri^t  was  to  be  sought.  I  had  brooght  to  him  some  of 
my  li&  labours,  which  he  did  not  treat  harshly.  But  just 
at  this  time  Hiey  wrote  to  me  icom  home,  that  I  must  witboot 
ftil  furnish  a  poem  for  my  wncle'a  weddiiig.    I  Mt  myself  tax 
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from  that  ligbt  and  fiiTolous  period  in  which  a  similar  thing 
would  haTe  given  me  pleasuze,  and  since  I  could  get  nothing 
out  of  the  actual  circumstance  itself,  I  determined  to  trick  out 
my  work  in  the  best  manner,  with  extraneous  ornament.  I 
thierefore  convened  all  Olympus  to  consult  about  the  marriage 
of  a  Frankfort  lawyer ;  and  seriously  enough,  to  be  sure,  aa 
well  became  the  festival  of  such  an  honourable  man.  Venus 
and  Themis  had  quarrelled  for  his  soke ;  but  a  roguish  prank 
which  Amor  pla]^ed  the  latter,  gained  the  suit  for  the  former, 
and  the  gods  decided  in  fieivour  of  the  marriage. 

My  work  by  no  means  displeased  me.  I  received  from 
home  a  handsome  letter  in  its  praise,  took  the  trouble  to  have 
another  fitir  copy,  and  hoped  to  extort  some  applause  from  my 
professor  also.  But  here  I  had  missed  my  aim.  He  took 
the  matter  severely,  and  as  he  did  not  notice  the  tone  of 
parody,  which  nevertheless  lay  in  the  notion,  he  declared  the 
ereat  expenditure  of  divine  means  for  such  an  insignificant 
human  end,  in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible;  inveighed 
against  the  use  and  abuse  of  such  mythological  figures,  as  a 
fiuse  habit  originating  in  pedantic  times ;  found  the  expressioii 
now  too  high,  now  too  low,  and  in  divers  particulars  had 
indeed  not  spared  the  red  ink,  though  he  assexted  that  hehad 
yet  done  too  little. 

Such  pieces  were  read  out  and  criticised  anonvmouslT,  it 
is  true ;  but  we  used  to  watch  each  other,  and  it  remamed 
no  secret  that  this  unfortunate  assembly  of  the  gods  was  my 
work.  Yet  since  his  critique,  when  I  took  his  point  of  view, 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  just,  and  those  divinities  more  nearly 
inspected  were  in  fact  only  hollow  shalow-forms ;  I  cursed 
all  Ol^pus,  fiung  the  whole  mythic  Pantheon  away,  and  from 
that  tmie  Amor  and  Luna  have  been  the  only  divinities  which 
at  all  appear  in  my  little  poems. 

Among  the  persons  whom  Behrisch  had  chosen  as  the  butts 
of  his  wit,  Clodius  stood  just  at  the  head ;  nor  was  it  hard  to 
find  a  comical  side  in  him.  As  a  little,  rather  stout,  thick-set 
fip;ure,  he  was  violent  in  his  motions,  somewhat  impetuous  in 
his  utterances,  and  restless  in  his  demeanour.  In  all  this  he 
differed  from  his  fellow-citizens,  who,  nevertheless,  wiUinffty 
put  up  with  him  on  account  of  his  good  qualities  and  tiie  nae 
promise  which  he  gave. 

He  was  usually  commissioned  with  the  poems  which  had 
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become  neoessaiy  on  festal  occasions.  In  the  so-called  Ode^ 
he  followed  the  manner  used  by  Ramler,  whom,  however,  it 
alone  suited.  But  Clodius,  as  an  imitator,  had  especially 
marked  the  foreign  words  by  means  of  which  the  poems  of  Ham- 
ler  come  forth  with  a  majestic  pomp,  which,  because  it  is  con- 
formable to  the  greatness  of  his  subject  and  the  rc^  of  his 
poetic  treatment,  produces  a  very  good  effect  on  the  ear, 
feelings,  and  imagination.  In  Clodius,  on  the  contnuy, 
these  expressions  had  a  heterogeneous  air,  since  his  poetry 
was  in  other  respects  not  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind  in 
any  manner. 

Now  we  had  often  been  obliged  to  see  such  poems  printed 
and  highly  lauded  in  pur  presence,  and  we  found  it  highly 
offensive,  that  he  who  had  sequestered  the  heathen  godCs 
from  us,  now  wished  to  hammer  together  another  ladder  to 
Parnassus  out  of  Grreek  and  Roman  word-rungs.  These 
oft-recurring  expressions  stamped  themselves  firmly  on  our 
memory,  and  in  a  merry  hour,  when  we  were  eating  some 
most  excellent  cakes  in  the  Kitchen-gardens  {Kohlgarten\ 
it  all  at  once  struck  me  to  put  together  these  words  of  might 
and  power,  in  a^)oem  on  the  cake-baker  Hendel.  No  sooner 
thought  than  done !  And  let  it  stand  here,  too,  as  it  was 
written  on  the  wall  of  the  house  with  a  lead-pencil. 

"  O  HeDdel,  deawn  Ruhm  vom  S^  sam  Norden  reicht, 
Veniiinm  den  PiUm  der  xa  deinen  Ohren  steigt 
Dtt  backet  was  Gallien  und  Britten  emsig  auchen, 
Mit  fchojifriichen  Genie,  originelle  Kuchen. 
Pes  Kaffee's  Ocfan,  der  sicb  vor  dir  ergiesst, 
1st  sUsser  als  der  sA  der  Tom  Hytnettus  fliesst 
Dein  Haus  ein  Momtfnentt  wie  wir  den  KUnsten  lohnen 
TJmliangen  mit  Trophdn,  erzahlt  den  Nationen : 
Anch  ohne  Diadem  fand  Hendel  bier  sein  Glttck 
Und  raubte  dem  Cothum  gur  mancb  Achtgroschenstttck. 
Glanzt  deine  Urn  dereinst  in  majestats'cben  Pompe, 
Dann  weint  der  Patriot  on  deinem  Katacombe, 
Docb  leb !  dein  7bni#  sey  von  edier  Brut  ein  Aw/, 
Steb'bocb  wie  der  Olymp,  wie  der  Panuutui  feat ! 
Kein  Phalanx  Griecbenland  mit  Ronuscben  BalHtteu 
Vermog  Germanien  und  Hendel  zu  TerwUsten. 
Dein  Wokl  is  unser  Stolz,  dein  lAtden  unser  Sehmeri 
Und  Heodel's  Ten^el  iit  der  Mueentbhne  Heri.*" 

*  Tbe  bumonr  of  tbe  above  consists,  not  in  the  tbougbts,  bat  in  tbe 
partknlar  words  empbyed.    lliefle  bave  no  remarkable  effect  in  Englidi, 
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This  poem  stood  ft  kmg  time  among  many  oiiiers  iifiiieh 
disfigured  the  -wells  of  that  room,  -without  being  noticed,  and 
we,  who  had  sufficiently  amused  onrsehres  with  it,  forgot  it 
altogether  amongst  other  things.  A  long  time  afterwards, 
Clodins  came  out  -with  his  Medon,  -whose  -wisdom,  magnani- 
mity and  Tirtae  -we  found  infinitely  ridicnlous,  mndi  as  the 
first  representation  of  the  piece  was  applauded.  Hmt  e-vening, 
when  we  met  together  in  the  -wine-house,  I  made  a  prologue  in 
doggerel  verse,  in  which  Harlequin  steps  out  -with  two  great 
sadu,  places  them  on  each  side  of  the  proBeemum^  and  after 
-^rarious  preliminary  jokes,  tells  the  spectators  in  confidence,  that 
in  the  two  sacks  moral -nsthetic  dust*  is  to  be  found,  wbi^  the 
actors  will  very  frequently  throw  into  their  eyes.  One,  to 
wit,  was  fiUed  with  good  deeds,  that  cost  nothing,  and  the 
other  with  splendidly  expressed  opinions,  that  had  no  mean- 
ing behind  them.  He  reluctantly  withdrew,  and  sometimes 
came  back,  earnestly  exhorted  &e  spectators  to  attend  to 
his  warning  and  shut  their  eyes,  reminded  them  that  he  had 
always  beai  their  Mend,  and  meant  well  with  thCTi,  with 
many  more  things  of  the  kind.  This  prologue  was  acted  in  the 
3room,  on  the  spot,  by  friend  Horn,  but  tho  jest  remained 
quite  among  ourselTes,  not  even  a  copy  had  been  taken,  and 
tiie  paper  was  soon  lost.     Howeyer,  Horn,  who  had  per- 

as  to  U8  the  words  of  Latin  origin  tre  often  as  fluniliar  as  those  which 
haye  Teutonic  roots,  and  these  form  the  chief  peonliarity  of  the  style.  We 
hare  therefore  giren  the  poem  in  the  original  language,  with  the  peculiar 
words  (as  indicated  hy  Gdthe)  in  italics,  and  subjoin  a  litenl  tnmslation. 
It  will  be  obserred  that  we  have  said  that  the  peculiarity  consists  chiefly , 
not  solely,  in  the  use  of  the  foreign  words,  ftr  there  are  two  or  three  in- 
stances of  unquestionably  Gierman  words,  which  are  italicised  on  account 
of  their  high-sounding  pomp. 

**  Oh  Hendd,  whose  fame  extends  from  mmtk  to  norik,  hear  Uie  Peum 
which  ascends  to  thine  ears.  Thou  bakest  that  which  Oeml§  and  Britont 
industriously  seek ,  (thou  bakest)  with  create  yemui  original  cakes.  The 
ocean  of  coffee  which  pours  its<df  out  before  theet  is  sweeter  than  the  juice 
which  flows  from  JSymetius.  Thy  house,  a  monmment,  how  we  reward 
the  arts,  hung  round  with  tfropAtss,  tells  the  naHont!  'Even  without  a 
diadem,  Hendel  formed  his  fortu^  here,  and  robbed  tiie  OoihMrmnt  of  many 
an  eight-groschen-pieoe.'  When  thine  vm  shiaas  heresfter  in  majestio 
pomp,  then  wil  the  patriot  weep  at  thy  eaiaeomi.  But  live  I  let  thy  bed 
(torus)  be  the  neet  of  a  noble  bvood,  stand  high  as  Olyn^mi,  and  firm  aa 
Pamautti,  May  no  phalanx  of  Greece  with  Roman  baHiettt  be  able  to 
destroy  Oermania  and  Hendel.  *Tby  weal  in  our  pride^  thy  9%feriny  our 
pain,  and  Hendd's  temple  is  the  heart  of  the  eone  qfthe  Mvhs.** — 7V»Mw 
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.Ibimed  ibe  Hailequin  yery  prettily,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
enlarge  my  poem  to  Hendel  by  several  verses,  and  then  to 
make  it  refer  to  Medon,  He  read  it  aloud  to.  us,  and  we 
oould  not  take  ai^  pleasure  in  it,  for  we  did  not  find  the 
additions  even  ingenious,  while  the  first  poem,  being  written 
for  quite  a  different  puxpose,  seemed  to  us  disfigured.  Our 
fri^Dbd,  out  of  liumour  at  our  indifference,  or  rather  cen- 
sure, may  have  shown  it  to  others,  who  found  it  new  and 
amusing.  Copies  were  now  made  of  it,  to  which  the  reputa- 
tion of  dodius's  Medon  gave  at  once  a  rapid  publicity.  Uni- 
Tecsal  disapproval  was  the  consequence,  and  the  originators 
(it  was  soon  found  out  that  the  poem  had  proceeded  horn  our 
clique)  were  severely  censured :  for  nothing  of  the  sort  had 
been  seen  since  Cronegk's  and'Rost's  attacks  upon  Gk>ttsched. 
We  had  besides  already  secluded  ourselves,  and  now  found 
ourselves  quite  in  the  case  of  the  owl  wi^  respect  to  the 
other  birds.  In  Dresden,  too,  they  did  not  like  the  affeir,  and 
it  had  for  us  serious,  if  not  impleasant  consequences.  For 
some  time,  already,  Count  lindenau  had  not  been  quke 
satisfied  with  his  son's  tutor.  For,  although  the  young  man 
was  by  no  means  neglected,  and  B^hrisoh  Kept  himsdf  either 
in  the  chamber  of  the  young  Count,  or  at  least  close  to  it,  when 
the  instructors  gave  their  duly  lessons,  regularly  frequented  the 
lectures  with  him,  never  went  out  in  the  day-time  without 
him,  and  accompanied  him  in  all  his  walks ;  yet  the  rest  of 
«8  were  always  to  be  found  in  Apel's  house,  and  joined  then 
whenever  they  went  on  a  pleasure  ramble;  tins  alreacKr 
excited  some  attention.  Behrisoih,  too,  accustomed  himself 
to  our  society,  and  at  last,  towards  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ings, generally  tiansfetred  his  pupil  into  the  hands  of  the 
iftUet  de  ohambre,  and  went  in  quest  of  us  to  the  wine-house, 
whither,  however,  he  never  used  to  come  but  in  shoes  and 
stockings,  with  his  sword  by  his  side,  and  commonly  his  hat 
/nnder  his  arm.  The  jokes  and  fooleries,  which  he  generally 
started,  went  on  iid  mfiniium.  Thus,  lor  instance,  one  of  our 
ficiends  had  a  habit  of  going  away  precisely  at  ten,  because  he 
had  a  connexion  with  a  pretty  girl,  with  whom  he  could  con- 
Terse  only  at  that  hour.  We  £d  not  like  to  lose  him ;  and 
one  evening,  when  we  sat  very  hai^ily  together,  Behrisdi 
.secretly  determined  that  he  would  not  let  hun  off  this  tame. 
At  ^stioke  of  ten,  the  other  arose  and  took  leare.   Behriadi 
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called  after  him  and  beeged  him  to  wait  a  moment,  as  he 
was  just  going  with  him.  He  now  began,  in  the  most 
amusmg  manner,  first  to  look  after  his  sword,  which  stood 
just  before  his  eyes,  and  in  buckling  it  on  behaTcd  awk- 
wardly, so  that  he  could  never  accomplish  it.  He  did  this, 
too,  so  naturally,  that  no  one  took  offence  at  it.  But  when,  to 
vary  the  theme,  he  at  last  went  fttrther,  so  that  the  sword 
came  now  on  the  right  side,  now  bMween  his  legs,  an  uniyer- 
sal  laughter  arose,  in  which  the  man  in  a  hurry,  who  was 
likewise  a  merry  fellow,  chimed  in,  and  let  Behrisch  have  his 
own  way  till  the  happy  hour  was  past,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  there  followed  general  pleasure  and  agreeable  conversa- 
tion till  deep  into  the  niffht. 

Unfortunately  Behrisch,  and  we  through  him,  had  a  certain 
other  propensity  for  some  girls  who  were  better  than  their 
TCputation ;  by  which  our  own  reputation  could  not  be  im- 
proved. We  had  often  been  seen  in  their  garden,  and  we 
directed  our  walks  thither,  even  when  the  young  Count  was 
with  us.  All  this  may  have  been  treasured  up,  and  at  last 
communicated  to  his  fiither ;  enough,  he  sought,  in  a  gentle- 
manly manner,  to  get  rid  of  the  tutor,  to  whom  the  event 
proved  fortunate.  His  good  extent,  his  knowledge  and 
talents,  his  integritr,  which  no  one  could  call  in  question,  had 
won  him  the  affection  and  esteem  of  distinguished  persons,  on 
whose  recommendation  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  heredi- 
tary prince  of  Dessau ;  and  at  the  court  of  a  prince,  excellent 
jn  eveiy  respect,  found  a  solid  happiness. 

The  loss  of  a  Mend  like  Behrisch  was  of  tiie  greatest  conse- 
quence to  me.  He  had  spoiled,  while  he  cultivated  me,  and 
his  presence  was  necessary,  if  the  pains  he  had  thought  g^ood 
to  spend  upon  me  were  in  any  degree  to  bring  forth  fruit  for 
society.  He  knew  how  to  engage  me  in  all  kinds  of  pretty  and 
agreeable  things,  in  whatever  was  just  appropriate,  and  to 
bring  out  my  social  talents.  But  as  I  had  gained  no  self- 
dependence  in  such  things,  so  when  I  was  alone  again,  I  im- 
mediately relapsed  into  my  confused  and  crabbed  disposition, 
which  always  increased,  the  more  discontented  I  was  with 
ihose  about  me,  since  I  &ncied  that  they  were  not  contented 
iwith  me.  Witii  the  most  arbitrary  caprice,  I  took  offence  at 
what  I  might  have  reckoned  as  an  advantage  to  me;  thus 
alienated  many  with  whom  I  had  hitherto  stood  on  a  tolerable 
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ootmg ;  ond,  on  aooount  of  the  many  duagreeable  conse- 
quences whidi  I  had  drawn  on  myself  and  otl^ers,  whether  l^ 
doing  or  leaving  undone,  by  domg  too  much  or  too  little, 
was  obliged  to  hear  the  remark  from  my  well-wishers,  thaty^ 
I  lacked  experience.  The  same  thing  was  told  me  by  every 
person  of  sound  sense  who  saw  my  productions,  especially 
when  these  referred  to  the  external  world.  I  observed  this 
as  weU  as  I  could,  but  found  in  it  little  that  was  edifying, 
and  was  still  forced  to  add  enough  of  my  own  to  make  it  on^ 
tolerable.  I  had  often  pressed  my  Mend  Behrisch,  too,  that  he 
would  make  plain  to  me  what  experience  might  be  ?  But, 
because  he  was  full  of  nonsense,  he  put  me  off  with  fiiir 
words  from  one  day  to  another,  and  at  last,  after  great  pre- 
parations, disclosea  to  me,  that  true  experience  was  properly 
when  one  experiences  how  an  experienced  man  must  exne- 
rience  in  experiencing  his  experience.  Now  when  we  scolaed 
him  outrageously,  and  called  him  to  account  for  this,  he 
assured  us  that  a  great  mystery  lay  hidden  behind  these 
words,  which  we  could  not  comprehend  until  we  had  expe- 
rienced .  .  .  and  so  on  witiiout  end ;— for  it  cost  mm 
nothing  to  talk  on  in  that  way  by  the  quarter  of  an  hour ;— « 
since  &e  experience  would  always  become  more  experienced, 
and  at  last  come  to  true  experience.  When  we  were  fiillin^ 
into  despair  at  such  fooleries,  he  protested  that  he  had  learned 
this  way  of  making  himself  intelligible  and  impressive  from 
the  latest  and  greatest  authors,  'vmo  had  made  us  observe 
how  one  can  rest  a  restful  rest,  and  how  silence,  in  being 
silent,  can  constantly  become  more  silent. 

By  chance  an  o£5cer,  who  came  among  us  on  furlough,  was 
praised  in  good  company  as  a  remarkaUe  sound-minded  and 
experienced  man,  who  had  fought  through  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  had  gained  universal  confidence.  It  was  not  di£BL- 
cult  for  mc  to  approach  him,  and  we  often  went  walking  with 
each  other.  The  idea  of  experience  had  almost  become  fixed 
in  my  brain,  and  the  craving  to  make  it  clear  to  me  pas- 
sionate. Open-hearted  as  I  was,  I  disclosed  to  him  the 
tmcasincss  in  which  I  found  myself.  He  smiled,  and  was 
kind  enough  to  tell  me,  as  an  answer  to  my  question,  some- 
tlung  of  Ins  own  Hfe,  and  generally  of  the  world  immediately 
about  us ;  firom  which,  indeed,  little  better  was  to  be  gathered 
than  that  experience  convinces  us  that  our  best  moughts^ 
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wiflhee  and  deaigiid  are  uBattamaUe,  and  tiuit  he  who  fostecs 
such  Tragaries  ana  advanoea  them  with  eagemoaa,  is  espeoially 
held  to  be  an  inexperienced  man. 

Yet,  as  he  was  a  gallant,  good  fellow,  he  assared  me  that 
he  had  himself  not  quite  given  up  these  Ti^;axie8,  and  felt 
himself  toleraHr  well  off  with  the  little  &iih,  love,  and  hope 
which  remained.  He  then  felt  obliged  to  tell  me  a  greet 
deal  about  war,  about  the  sort  of  life  in  the  field,  about  skir- 
mishes and  battles,  especially  so  far  as  he  had  taken  part  in 
them ;  when  these  Tast  eyents,  by  being  considered  in  relation  > 
to  a  single  individual,  gained  a  very  odd  aspect.  I  then  led 
him  on  to  an  open  narration  of  the  late  situation  of  the  court, 
which  seemed  to  me  quite  like  a  tale.  I  heard  of  the 
bodily  strength  of  Augustas  the  Secoibd,  of  his  many  chil* 
dreo.  and  his  vast  expenses,  th^i  of  his  successor's  love  <^ 
art  and  of  making -collections,  of  Count  Briihl  and  his  bound* 
less  love  of  ma^iifioence,  which  in  detail  appeared  almost 
absurd,  of  his  numerous  banquets  and  gorgeous  amusements, 
which  were  all  cut  off  by  Frederick's  invasion  of  Saxony, 
The  royal  castles  now  lay  in  ruins,  Bruhl's  splendours  were 
annihilated,  and,  of  the  whole,  a  glorious  land,  much  injured, . 
alone  remained. 

When  he  saw  me  astonished  at  t^t  mad  enjoyment  of 
fortune,  and  then  grieved  by  the  calamity  that  followed,  and 
inlbrmed  me  that  one  expects  from  an  experienced  man 
eacaedy  this,  that  he  shall  be  astonished  at  neither  the  one 
zmr  the  other,  nor  take  too  lively  an  interest  in  them,  I  felt 
a  great  desire  still  to  remain  awhile  in  the  same  inexperience 
as  hitherto;  in  which  desire  he  strengthened  me,  and  very 
urgently  entreated  me,  for  the  present  at  least,  always  to 
ding  to  agreeable  experiences,  and  to  try  to  avoid  those  that 
were  disagreeable  as  much  as  possible,  if  Ihey  should  intrude 
themselves  upon  me.  But  once,  when  the  discussion  was 
again  about  experience  in  eeneral,  and  I  related  to  him  those 
ludicrous  phrases  of  n^  friend  Bduisch,  he  shook  his  head, 
smiling,  and  said,  "OHhiere,  one  sees  how  it  is  with  wordsi 
which  are  only  once  uttered !  These  sound  so  comical,  nay, 
so  siUy,  that  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  put  a  rational 
raeamng  into  them ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  the  attempt  might  be 
made." 
And  when  I  pressed  him^  he  r^^ed  in  his  intelUgent» 
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cheerful  manner,  *'  If  you  will  allow  me,  while  commenting 
on  and  completing  your  friend,  to  go  on  after  his  fashion,  I 
think  he  meant  to  say,  that  experience  is  nothing  else  than 
that  one  experiences  what  one  does  not  wish  to  experience ; 
which  is  what  it  amounts  to  for  the  most  part,  at  least  in  this 
world." 


EIGHTH  BOOIL 


AiroTHEB  man,  although  infinitely  different  from  Behriseh  in 
eveiy  respect,  might  yet  be  compared  with  him  in  a  certain 
sense ;  I  mean  Oeseb,  who  was  also  one  of  those  men  who 
dream  away  their  lives  in  a  comfortable  state  of  being  bosy. 
His  friends  themselves  secretly  acknowledged  that,  with  very 
fine  natural  powers,  he  had  not  spent  his  yomiger  years  in 
sufficient  activity ;  for  which  reason,  he  never  went  so  &r  as 
to  practise  his  art  with  perfect  technicality.    Yet  a  certain 
diligence  appeared  to  be  reserved  for  his  ola  age,  and,  during 
the  many  years  which  I  knew  him,  he  never  lacked  invention 
or  labonousness.     From  the  very  first  moment  he  had  much 
attracted  me ;  even  his  residence,  strange  and  portentous,  was 
highly  charming  to  me.     In  the  old  castle  Pleissenburg,  at 
the  nght-hand  comer,  one  ascended  a  repaired,  cheerful,  wind- 
ing staircase.   The  saloons  of  the  Academy  of  Design,  of  which 
he  was  director,  were  found  to  the  left,  and  were  light  and 
roomy ;  but  he  himself  could  only  be  reached  through  a  nar* 
row,  dark  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  one  first  sought  the 
entrance  into  his  apartments,  having  just  passed  between  tha 
whole  suite  of  them  and  an  extensive  granary.    The  first 
apartment  was  adorned  with  pictures  from  the  later  Italian 
school,  by  masters  whose  grace  he  used  highly  to  commend. 
As  I,  with  some  noblemen,  had  taken  private  lessons  of  him, 
wc  were  permitted  to  draw  here,  and  we  often  penetrated  into 
his  adjoining  private  cabinet,  which  contained  at  the  same 
time  his  few  books,  collections  of  art  and  natural  curiosities, 
and  whatever  else  might  have  most  interested  him.     Every- 
thing was  arranged  with  taste,  simply,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  little  space  held  a  great  deal.    The  furniture,  presses, 
and  portfolios  were  elegant,  without  affectation  or  superfluity. 
Thus  also  the  first  thing  which  he  recommended  to  us,  and 
to  which  he  always  recurred,  was  simplicity  in  everything 
that  art  and  numual  labour  imited  are  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce.    As  a  sworn  foe  of  the  scroll-and-shell  style,  and  of 
the  whole  taste  for  quaintness,  he  showed  us  in  copper- 
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plates  and  drawings  old  patterns  of  the  sort,   contrasted 
"with  better  decorations  and  simpler  Ibrms  of  furniture,  as 
well  as  with  other  appurtenances  of  a  room ;  and,  because^ 
everything  about  him  corresponded  with  these  maxims,  his 
words  and  instructions  made  a  good  and  lasting  impression 
on  US.    Besides  this,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  let  us  see  his 
opinions  in  practice,  since  he  stood  in  good  consideration  both 
with  private  and  with  official  persons,  and  was  asked  for 
advice  when  there  were  new  buildings  and  alterations.    He 
seemed  in  general  to  be  more  fond  of  preparing  anything  on 
occasion,  for  a  certain  end  and  use,  than  of  underteking  and 
completing  things  which  exist  for  themselves  and  require  a 
greater  perfection ;  he  was  therefore  always  ready  and  at  hand 
when  me  publishers  needed  larger  and  smaller  copper-plates 
for  any  work ;  thus  the  vignettes  to  Winckelmann's  first  vmU 
ings  were  etehed  by  him.  But  he  often  made  only  very  sketehy 
drawings,  to  which  Qeyser  knew  very  well  how  to  adapt  him- 
self.    His  figures  had  throughout  something  general,  not  to 
say  ideal.     His  women  were  pleasing  and  agreeable,  his  chil- 
dren natve  enough;  only  he  could  not  succeed  willi  the  men, 
who,4n  his  spirited  but  alwa3rs  cloudy  and  at  the  same  time 
foreshortening  manner,  had  for  the  most  part  the  look  of  Zos- 
saroni.    Since  he  designed  his  composition  less  with  regard 
to  form  than  to  light,  shade,  and  masses,  the  general  effect  was 
good ;  as  indeed  lul  that  he  did  and  produced  was  attended  by 
a  peculiar  grace.    As  he  at  the  same  time  neither  could  nor 
would  control  a  deep-rooted  propensity  to  the  significant  and 
liie  allegorical — to  that  whion  excites  a  secondary  thought, 
so  his  works  always  furnished  something  to  reflect  upon,  and 
were  complete  tmrough  a  conception,  even  where  they  could 
not  be  so  from  art  and  execution.    This  bias,  which  is  always 
dangerous,  firequently  led  him  to  the  very  bounds  of  good  taste, 
if  not  beyond  tiiem.     He  often  sought  to  attain  his  views  by 
the  oddest  notions,  and  bv  whimsical  jests ;  nay,  his  best 
works  always  have  a  touch  of  humour.     If  the  public  were 
not  always  satisfied  with  such  things,  he  revenged  himself 
by  a  new  and  even  stranger  drollery.    Thus  he  afterwards 
exhibited  in  the  ante-room  of  the  great  concert-hall,  an  ideal 
fbmale  figure,  in  his  own  style,  who  was  raising  a  pair  of 
snuffers  to  a  taper,  and  he  was  extraordinarily  delighted  when 
he  was  able  to  cause  a  dispute  on  the  question :  "mether  this 
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nh^ilmr  mnnfMntmBt'tfr  iinmfFthft  light trr  t^  f Ttingnifih  it  ^  Trhfti 
lift  roguishl J  aUovred  all  sortaof  bantering  by-thoughts  to  peep 
fertb. 

But  the  building  oi  the  new  theatre^  in  mj  time,  made  the 
greatest  noise ;  in  'which  his  curtain,  when  it  was  still  quit& 
new,  had  o^rUinlj  an  unoommonly  charming.  e£Ebct.  Oeser 
Imd  taken  the  Muses  out  of  the  douds,  upon  which  they, 
uaoally  hover  on  such  oooasions,  and  set  them  upon  the  earth. 
The  statues  of  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes,  around  whom 
til  the  modem  dramatic  waiters  were  assembled,  adorned  a 
yestibule  to  the  Tl^nple  of  Fame.  Here,  too,  the  goddesses 
of  the  arts  were  likewise  present,  and  all  was  dignified  and 
beantiful.  But  now  comes  the  oddity!  Through  the  open 
centre  was  seen  the  portal  of  the  distant  temple,  and  a  man 
in  a  light  jerkin  was  passing  between  the  two  above-m^i- 
tioned  groups,  and  without  troubling  himsdf  about  thern^ 
directly  up  to  the  temple ;  he  was  seen  from  behind,  and  was 
not  particularly  distinguished.  Now  this  man  was  to  repre* 
sent  Shakspeare,  who,  without  predecessors  or  followers,  with- 
out concerning  himself  about  models,  wmt  to  meet  immortality 
in  his  own  way.  This  work  was  executed  on  the  greal^floor 
over  the  new  &eatre.  We  often  assembled  round  him  there, 
and  in  that  place  I  read  aloud  to  him  the  proof-sheets  of 
Muearion* 

As  to  myself,  I  by  no  means  adTaneed  in  the  practioe  of  the 
ttrt  His  instructions  worked  upon  our  mind  and  our  taste ; 
but  his  own  drawing  was  too  undefined  to  guide  me,  who  had 
only  glimmered  along  by  the  olijects  of  art  and  of  nature,  to  a 
severe  and  decided  practice.  Of  the  fEU^es  and  bodies  he  gave 
us  rather  the  aspect  than  the  forms,  rather  the  postures  than 
the  proporticms.  He  gave  us  the  conceptioDS  of  the  figures* 
and  desired  that  we  should  impress  them  vividly  upon  our 
minds.  That  might  have  been  b^tifully  and  properly  done,  if 
he  had  not  had  mere  beginners  before  him.  If,  on  this  account^ 
a  pre-eminent  talent  for  instruction  may  be  well  denied  him, 
it  must,  on  the  othor  hand,  be  acknowledged  that  he  was  very 
discreet  and  politic,  and  that  a  happy  adroitness  of  mind  quali- 
fied him  very  peculiarly  for  a  teacher  in  a  higher  sense.  The 
deficiencies  under  which  each  one  laboured  he  clearly  saw  ; 
but  he  disdained  to  reprove  them  directly,  and  rather  hinted 
his  praise  and  censure  indireetly  and  veiy  keooioally.    Onft 
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was  now  compelled  to  thiid:  over  the  maiter,  and  soon  came 
to*a  far  deeper  insight.  Thus,  for  inatance,  I  had  very  carew 
fttly  executed,  after  a  pattern,  a  nose^y  on  blue  paper,  ynik 
iHnte  and  black  crayon,  and  partly  with  the  stomp,  partly  by. 
hatching  it  np,  had  tried  to  give  effect  to  the  litde  pLctm;e. 
After  I  had  been  long  labouring  in  this  way,  he  once  came' 
l^ehind  me  and  said :  '*  More  paper ! "  upon  which  he  imme- 
diately withdrew.  My  neighbour  and  I  puzzled  our  heads  a» 
to  what  this  could  mean :  for  my  bouquet,  on  a  huge  half-8heet> 
bad  plenty  of  space  around  it.  After  we  had  re&cted  a  lon§^ 
whOe,  we  thought,  at  last,  that  we  had  hit  his  meaning,  when 
WB*  remarked  tiiat^  by  working  together  the  black  and  the 
white,  I  had  quite  covered  up  tiie  blue  ground,  had  destroyed 
the  middle  tint,  and,  in  &ct,  with  great  industry,  had  pro- 
duced a  disagreeable  drawing.'  As  to  the  rest,  he  did  not  £ul 
to  instruct  us  in  perspectiTe,  and  in  light  and  shade,  suflBcientlj 
indeed,  but  always  so  that  we  Imd  to  exert  and  torment  our« 
selves  to  find  the  ap^^cation  of  the  principles  communicated.. 
Probably  his  view  with  regard  to  us  who  did  not  intend  to 
become  artists,  waa  only  to  form  the  judgment  and  taste,  and 
t6  make  us  acquainted  with  the  requisites  of  a  work  of  art, 
without  precisely  requiring  that  we  should  produce  one.  Sinoe^ 
moreover,  patient  industry  was  not  my  talent,  for  nothing  gavc^^ 
me  pleasure  except  what  came  to  me  at  once,  so  by  degrees  I 
became  discouraged,  if  not  lazy,  and  as  knowledge  is  more 
oomfortable  than  doing,  I  was  quite  content  to  follow  wherever 
he  chose,  after  his  own  Cushion,  to  lead  us. 

At  this  time  the  Lives  of  the  Fainiera,  by  D' ArgenviUe,  was 
translated  into  (ierman ;  I  obtained  it  quite  firesh,  and  studied 
it  assiduously  enough.  This  seemed*  to  please  Oeser,  and  he 
procured  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  a  portfolio  out  of 
the  great  Leipzig  coUeotions,  and  &us  introauoed  us  to  the 
history  of  the  art.  But  even  these  exercises  produced  in  me 
an  effect  difEbrent  firom  that  which  he  probably  had  in  mind. 
The  manifold  subjects  whidi  I  saw  treated  by  artists  awakened 
die  poetic  talent  in  me,  and  as  one  easily  makes  an  en- 
gravmg  for  a  poem,  so  did  I  now  make  poems  to  the  engrav* 
ings  and  drawings,  by  contriving  to  present  to  myself  the 
personages  introduced  in  th^n,  in  their  previous  and  subse* 
qoent  condition,  and  sometimes  to  compose  a  little  seiig  which 
mil^havesiiiitodiiwms  and  thus  aoeuatODud.  myself  to  coft« 
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sider  the  arts  in  ooimezion  with  each  olher.  Even  the  vMakm 
which  I  made,  so  that  mj  poems  were  often  descriptiTe,  were 
usefiil  to  me  in  the  sequel,  wbieia  I  came  to  more  reflection,  l^ 
making  me  attentive  to  the  di£ferences  hetween  the  arts.  Of 
such  little  things  many  were  in  the  collection  which  Bdirisch 
had  arranged ;  hut  there  is  nothing  left  of  them  now. 

The  atmosphere  of  art  and  taste  in  which  Oeser  lived,  and 
into  which  one  was  drawn,  provided  one  visited  him  fire>* 
qnently,  was  the  more  and  more  worthy  and  delightftd,  hecanae 
he  was  fond  of  remembering  departed  or  absent  persons,  with 

I  whom  he  had  been,  or  stiU  continued  to  be,  on  good  terms  ; 

I  fbr  if  he  had  once  given  any  one  his  esteem,  he  remained  un^ 

alterable  in  his  conduct  towards  him,  and  always  showed 
himself  equally  ftiendly. 

Aftier  we  had  heard  Catlus  pre-eminently  extolled  among 
the  French,  he  made  us  also  acquainted  with  Germans  ^ 
activity  in  this  department.  Thus  we  learned  that  ProfSessor 
Ckbist,  as  an  amateur,  a  collector,  a  connoisseur,  a  feUow* 
labourer,  had  done  good  service  for  art ;  and  had  applied  his 
learning  to  its  true  improvement.  Heivscke,  on  the  con* 
trary,  could  not  be  honourably  mentioned,  partly  because  he 
devoted  himself  too  assiduously  to  the  ever-childidi  beginnings 
of  German  art,  which  Oeser  little  valued,  partly  because  he 
had  once  treated  Winckelmaim  shabbily,  which  could  never 
be  forgiven  him.  Our  attention,  however,  was  strongly  drawn 
to  the  labours  of  Liffbxt,  since  our  instructor  knew  how  to 
set  forth  his  merits  sufficiently.  ^'  For,"  he  said,  ''  althougih 
single  statues  and  larger  groups  of  sculpture  remain  the  foun- 
dation and  the  summit  of  all  Imowledge  of  art,  yet  either  as 

I  *  originals  or  as  costs  they  are  seldom  to  be  seen ;  on  the  con- 

I  trary,  by  Lippert,  a  little  world  of  gems  is  made  known,  in 

which  die  more  comprehensible  merit  of  the  ancients,  their 
happy  invention,  judicious  composition,  tasteful  treatment,  are 
made  more  striking  and  inteU%ible,  while,  from  the  great 
,  number  of  them,  comparison  is  much  more  possible."  While 
now  we  were  busying  ourselves  with  these  as  much  as  was 
allowed,  Winckelmann's  lofty  life  of  art  in  Italy  was  pointed 
out,  and  we  took  his  first  writings  in  hand  with  devotion:  for 
Oeser  had  a  passionate  reverence  for  him,  which  he  was  able 
easily  to  instil  into  us.  The  problematical  part  of  those  little 
treatises,  which  are,  besides,  oonftused  even  from  their  irony,* 
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and  firom  their  referring  to  opinions  and  events  altogether 
peculiar,  we  were,  indeed,  nnable  to  decipher ;  but  as  Oeser 
bad  great  influence  oyer  us,  and  incessantly  gave  them  out  to 
us  as  the  gospel  of  the  beautiful,  and  still  more  of  the  tasteful 
and  the  pleasing,  we  found  out  the  general  sense,  and  fancied 
that  with  such  interpretations  we  should  go  on  the  more 
securely,  as  we  regarded  it  no  small  happiness  to  draw  from 
the  same  foimtain  firom  which  Winckelmum  had  allayed  his 
earliest  thirst. 

No  greater  good  fortune  can  bc&ll  a  city,  than  when  several 
educated  men,  like-minded  in  what  is  good  and  right,  live 
together  in  it.  Leipzig  had  this  advantage,  and  enjoyed  it  the 
more  peacefully,  as  so  many  differences  of  judgment  had  not 
yet  manifested  themselves.  Hubeb,  a  print  collector,  and  a 
weU-experienced  connoisseur,  had  fiirthermore  the  gratefully 
admowledged  merit  of  having  determined  to  make  the  worth 
of  German  literature  known  to  the  French ;  KnExrcHAirF,  an 
amateur  with  a  practised  eye,  who,  as  the  friend  of  the  whole 
aociety  of  art,  might  regard  all  collections  as  his  own ;  WiiriL. 
ZiSB,  who  much  loved  to  share  with  others  the  intelHgent  de- 
light which  he  cherished  for  his  treasures ;  many  more  who 
were  added  to  the  list,  all  lived  and  laboured  with  one  feeling, 
and  often  as  I  was  permitted  to  be  present  when  they  exa- 
mined works  of  art,  I  do  not  remember  that  a  dispute  ever 
arose :  the  school  from  which  the  artist  had  proceeded,  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  the  peculiar  talent  which  nature  had 
bestowed  on  him,  and  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which  he  had 
brought  it  in  his  performances,  were  always  fiurlv  considered. 
There  was  no  prejudice  for  spiritual  or  terrestrial  subjects,  fixr 
landscape  or  for  city  views,  for  animate  or  inanimate ;  the 
question  was  always  about  the  accordance  with  art. 

Now  although  nom  their  situation,  mode  of  thought,  abili- 
ties, and  opportunities,  these  amateurs  and  collectors  inclined 
more  to  the  Dutch  school,  yet,  while  the  eye  was  practised  on 
tbe  endless  merits  of  the  north-western  artist,  a  look  of  rere- 
xential  longing  was  always  turned  towards  the  south-east. 

And  so  ihe  university,  where  I  neglected  the  ends  both  of 
my  fiunily  and  myself,  was  to  ground  me  in  that  in  which  I 
afterwards  found  the  greatest  satisfiMstion  of  my  life ;  the  im- 
pression of  those  looJities,  too,  in  which  I  received  such 
important  incitementSy  has  always  remained  to  me  most  dear 
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•and  precious.  The  old  Pleuwenfaorg,  the  rooms  of  the  Aca- 
demy, but,  above  all,  the  abode  of  Oeser,  and  no  less  the  col- 
leetLons  of  Winkler  and  Richter,  I  have  aJways  yiyidly  present 
before  me. 

But  a  young  man  who,  while  older  persons  ate  oonyersnig 
with  each  other  on  subjects  already  familiar  to  them,  is  in- 
structed only  incidentally,  and  for  whom  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  business,  that  of  rightly  arranging  all,  yet  remains,  must 
find  himself  in  a  yery  painful  situation.  I  therefore,  as  well 
as  others,  looked  about  with  longing  for  some  new  Hght, 
which  was  indeed  to  come  to  us  &om  a  man  to  whom  we  owed 
00  much  ahneady. 

The  mind  can  be  highly  delighted  in  two  ways,  by  percep- 
tion and  conception.  But  the  former  demands  a  worthy  objeoty 
which  is  not .  always  at  hand,  and  a  proportionate  culture, 
which  one  does  not  immediately  attain.  Conoeption,  on  ike 
other  hand,  requires  only  susceptibility ;  it  brings  its  subjeet- 
matter  with  it,  and  is  itself  the  instrum^it  of  culture.  Bfenoe 
tiaat  beam  of  light  was  most  welcome  to  us  which  tbat  most 
excellent  thinker  brought  down  to  us  through  dark  clouds. 
.One  must  be  a  young  man  to  render  present  to  oneself  the 
eiSsct  which  Lessmg's  Laocoon  produced  upon  us,  by  frans- 
pOTting  us  out  of  me  region  of  scanty  perc^tions  into  liie 
opisn  fields  of  thought.  The  so  long  nnsunderstood  ut  pioimm 
poens  was  at  once  kid  aside,  the  difference  between  plastic 
and  speaking  art*  was  made  dear,  the  summits  of  the  two  bow 
aippeared  sundered,  however  near  their  bases  might  border  on 
iUtoh  other.  The  plastic  artist  was  to  keep  himself  within  the 
bounds  of  the  beantifhl,  if  the  artist  of  language,  who  cannot 
dispense  with  the  significant  in  any  kind,  is  permitted  to 
ramble  abroad  beyond  them.  The  former  labours  for  Ihe  outer 
sense,  which  is  satisfied  only  by  the  beautiful ;  the  latter  for 
the  imaginatien,  which  may  even  reconcile  itsdf  to  the  ugly. 
.AH  the  consequences  of  tins  splendid  thought  were  illumimfl 
tons  as  by  a  lightning  flash;  all  the  criticism  which  had  hitherto 
guided  and  judged  was  thrown  away  like  a  worn-out  coat ;  we 
xsonsidered  ourselves  fireed  fipom  all  evil,  and  fimcied  we  might 
venture  to  look  down  with  some  oompassi<m  upon  the  otner- 

^  '*  BQdende  and  Redende  Knnst."  The  expression  '*  speaking  uf  is 
«Md  to  prodnoe  a  corresponding  antithesis,  though  **  beliet  lettm^'  vxnild 
b^HMOMUnnyrcddcEing.— »JWhw. 
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iroe  80  splendid  sixteentili  century,  "whssx,  ia  6enium~  sculptves 
and  poems,  they  knew  how  to  xepresent  life  only  under  tbe 
fbrm  of  a  fool  hnng  with  beUs,  death  under  the  misfoimed 
shape  of  a  rattling  skeleton,  and  the  necessazv  and  accidental 
eYils  of  the  world  nnder  the  image  of  the  caricatured  devil. 

We  were  the  most  enchant^  with  the  beauty  of  that 
thought,  that  the  ancients  had  recognised  death  as  the  brother 
of  sleep,  and  had  represented  them  similar  eren  to  confusioay 
4is  becomes  Meneechmi.  Here  we  could  first  do  high  honour  to 
the  triimiph  of  the  beautiful,  and  banish  the  ug^y  of  every  Idnd 
into  the  low  sphere  of  the  ridicuk>us  in  the  kingdom  of  art, 
since  it  could  not  be  utterly  driven  out  of  the  world. 

The  splendour  of  such  leading  and  ftmdamental  concep- 
tions appears  only  to  the  mind  upon  which  they  exercise  tfa^ 
infinite  activity-^^ppears  only  to  the  age  in  which,  after 
being  longed  for,  they  come  forth  at  the  light  moment.  Then 
do  those  to  whom  such  nourishment  is  offered,  fondly  occupy 
whole  periods  of  their  lives  with  it,  and  -  rejoice  in  an  over- 
abundant growth ;  while  men  are  not  wanting,  meanwhile, 
who  resist  such  an  effect  on  the  spot,  nor  othevs  who  aftep- 
wards  haggle  and  cavil  at  its  high  meaning. 

But  as  conception  and  perception  mutually  require  each 
other,  I  could  not  long  worK  up  these  new  thoughts,  withsost 
an  infinite  desire  arising  within  me  to  see  important  works  of 
art,  once  and  away,  in  great  number.  I  therefore  determined 
to  visit  Dresden  without  delay.  I  was  not  in  want  of  the 
necessary  cash ;  but  there  were  other  difficulties  to  overcame^ 
which  I  needlessly  increased  still  further,  through^  my  whim- 
aical  disposition ;  for  I  kq>t  my  purpose  a  secret  finoon  eveiy 
one,  because  I  wished  to  contemplate  the  treasures  of  art 
there  quite  after  my  own  way,  and,  as  I  thought,  to  allow  bo 
one  to  perplex  me.  Besides  this,  so  simple  a.  matter  beoame 
more  complicated  by  stiU  another  eccentricity. 

We  have  weaknesses,  both  by  birth  and  by  education,  and  it 
may  be  questioned  which  of  the  two  gives  us  the  most  trouble. 
Willingly  as  I  made  myself  .ikmilisr  with  all  sorts  of  condi- 
tions, and  many  4is  had  been  my  indaeemeats  to  do  so,  an«x- 
oessive  avenion  from  all  inns  had  nevertheless  been  instilled 
into  me  by  my  &tker.  This  feeling  had  rooted  itself  firmly 
m  himjon  Ins  travels  through  Italy,  France,  and  Germany, 
jyihoqg^  hoaeldan,  spoke,  in  xmages,4uid  only  oaUed- them  to 
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his  aid  wlien  lie  was  yery  cheerful,  yet  he  used  often  to  repeat 
that  he  always  &ncied  he  saw  a  great  cobweb  spun  across  the 
gate  of  an  inn,  so  ingeniously  that  the  insects  could  indeed  fly 
in,  but  that  even  the  priyileged  wasps  could  not  fly  out  again 
implucked.    It  seemed  to  him  something  hoiiible,  that  one 
should  be  obliged  to  pay  immoderately  for  renouncing  one*8 
habits  and  all  that  was  dear  to  one  in  life,  and  living  after  the 
manner  of  publicans  and  waiters.    He  praised  the  hospitality 
of  the  olden  time,  and  reluctantly  as  he  otherwise  endured 
even  anything  unusual  in  the  house,  he  3ret  practised  hospitality, 
especiaUy  towards  artists  and  virtuosi ;  thus  gossip  SeekatE 
always  had  his  quarters  with  us,  and  Abel,  the  last  musician 
who  handled  the  viol  di  gamha  with  success  and  applause,  was 
well  received  and  entertained.    With  such  youthM  impres- 
sions, which  nothing  had  as  yet  rubbed  ofl^  how  could  I  have 
resolved  to  set  foot  in  an  inn  in  a  strange  city  ?    Nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  And  quarters  with  good 
friends.    Hofrath  Erebel,  Assessor  Hermann,  and  others  had 
often  spoken  to  me  about  it  already ;  but  even  to  these  my 
trip  was  to  remain  a  secret,  and  I  fdt  upon  a  most  singular 
notion.    My  next-room  neighbour,  the  industrious  theologian, 
whose  eyes  unfbrtunately  constantly  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
had  a  relation  in  Dresden,  a  shoemaker,  with  whom  from 
time  to  time  he  corresponded.     For  a  long  while  already  this 
man  had  been  highly  remarkable  to  me  on  account  of  his  ex* 
pressions,  and  the  arrival  of  one  of  his  letters  was  always 
celebrated  by  us  as  a  holiday.    The  mode  in  which  he  replied 
to  the  complaints  of  his  cousin,  who  feared  blindness,  was 
quite  peculiar ;  for  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  grounds 
oi  consolation,  which  are  always  hard  to  find;    but   the 
cheerful  way  in  which  he  looked  upon  his  own  narrow,  poor, 
toilsome  life,  the  merriment  which  he  drew  even  fr^m  evils 
and  inconveniences,  the  indestructible  conviction  that  life  is 
in  itself  and  on  its  own  account  a  blessing,  communicated  itself 
to  him  who  read  the  letter,  and,  for  the  moment  at  least,  trans* 
posed  him  into  a  like  mood.    Ihithusiastic  as  I  was,  I  had  often 
sent  my  compliments  to  this  man,  extolled  his  happy  natural 
gift,  and  expressed  the  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  him. 
All  this  being  premised,  nothing  seemed  to  me  more  natural 
than  to  seek  him  out,  to  converse  with  him,  nay,  to  lodge 
with  him,  and  to  leam  to  know  him  intimately.    My  good 
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candidate,  after  some  opposition,  gaye  me  a  letter,  written 
with  difficulty,  to  carry  with  me,  and,  fuU  of  lonsing,  I  wentc\ 
to  Dresden  in  the  yellow  coach,  with  my  matricnUition  in  my 
pocket. 

I  looked  for  my  shoemaker,  and  soon  found  him  in  the 
suburb  {Varstadt),  He  received  me  in  a  friendly  manner, 
sitting  upon  his  stool,  and  said  smiling,  after  he  had  read  the 
letter, ''  I  see  from  tins,  young  Sir,  that  you  are  a  whimsical 
Christian."  ''How  so,  master?"  replied  I.  "No  offence 
meant  by '  wMmsicalj* "  he  continued ;  "  one  calls  cverv  one  so 
who  is  not  consistent  with  himself;  and  I  call  you  a  whimsical 
Christian  because  you  acknowledge  yourself  a  follower  of  our 
Lord  in  one  thing,  but  not  in  another."  On  my  requesting 
him  to  enlighten  me,  he  said  further :  "  It  seems  that  your 
▼iew  is  to  announce  glad  tidings  to  the  poor  and  lowly ;  that 
is  good,  and  this  imitation  of  tiie  Lord  is  praiseworthy ;  but 
you  should  reflect  besides,  that  he  rather  sat  down  to  table 
with  prosperous  rich  folks,  where  there  was  good  fare,  and 
that  he  lumself  did  not  despise  the  sweet  scent  of  the  oint- 
ment, of  which  you  will  find  the  opposite  in  my  house." 

litis  pleasant  beginning  put  me  at  once  in  good-humour, 
and  we  rallied  eadn  other  for  some  time.  His  wife  stood 
doubtine  how  she  should  board  and  lodge  such  a  guest.  On 
this  pomt,  too,  he  had  notions  which  referred  not  only 
to  the  Bible,  but  also  to  Gottfirted'a  Chronicle,  and  when  we 
were  agreed  that  I  was  to  stay,  I  gave  my  purse,  such  as  it 
was,  into  the  charge  of  my  hostess,  and  requested  her  to  fur- 
nish herself  from  it,  if  anything  should  be  necessary.  When 
he  would  have  declined  it,  and  somewhat  waggishly  gave  me 
to  understand  that  he  was  not  so  burnt  out  as  he  might 
appear,  I  disarmed  him  by  saying,  "  Even  if  it  were  only 
to  change  water  into  wine,  such  a  well-tried  domestic  re- 
source would  not  be  out  of  place,  since  there  are  no  more 
miracles  now-a-days."  The  hostess  seemed  to  find  my  con- 
duct less  and  less  strange ;  we  had  soon  accommodated  our- 
selyes  to  each  other,  and  spent  a  yery  merry  eyening.  He 
remained  always  the  same,  because  all  flowed  from  one  source. 
His  peculiarity  was  an  apt  common-sense,  which  rested  upon 
a  cheerful  disposition,  and  took  delight  in  uniform  habitual 
activity.  That  he  should  labour  incessantly  was  his  first  and 
most  necessary  care;   that  he  regarded  eyerything  eke  as 
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aewudaryy— 4hia  k^  up  his  oomlortable  slate  of  nnnd;  mod 
I  mutt  reckon,  him  before  many  othen  in  the  daes  of  tliase 
who  are  called  practical  unoonBcious  philoeoj^rs.* 

The  hour  when  the  galleiy  was  to  open,  afiker  being  expected 
with  impatience,  appeared.  I  entered  into  this  sanctoary, 
and  my  astonisfament  snrpassed  ererj  conception  which  I  had 
iofmed.  This  saloon,  returning  into  itself,  in  which  splendour 
and  neatness  reigned,  together  with  the  deepest  stillness, 
the  dangling  frames,  all  nearer  to  the  tune  in  which  they  had 
been  gilded,  the  floor  polished  with  bees'-wax,  the  spaces 
more  trodden  by  i^pectators  than  used  by  copyists,  imparted 
»  feeling  of  solemmty ,  unique  of  its  Idnd^  which  so  much  the 
more  rewmbled  the  sensation  with  which  one  treads  a  churchy 
as  tiie  adornments  of  so  many  a  temple,  the  objects  of  so  mudi 
adoration,  seemed  here  again  set  up  only  for  the  sacred  par* 
poses  of  art.  I  readily  put  up  with  tlie  cursory  descriptioii 
of  my  conductor ;  only  I  requested  that  I  might  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  outer  gallery.  Here,  to  my  comfort,  I  found 
aajrself  really  at  home.  I  had  already  seen  the  works  of  seve- 
ral artists,  othen  I  knew  from  engravings,  others  by  name. 
I  did  not  conceal  this,  and  I  thus  inspired  my  conductor  with 
acme  confidence ;  nay,  the  rapture  which  I  expressed  at  pieces 
where  the  pencil  had  gained  tlie  victoxy  over  nature,  delighted 
him;  for  such  were  the  things  which  principally  attracted 
ae,  where  the  comparison  with  known  nature  must  neceasa* 
xilyenhance  the  value  of  art. 

When  I  again  entered  my  shoemaker's  house  lo  dinner,  I  ^ 

•eazoely  behoved  my  eyes ;  for  I  ftncied  I  saw  Is^foane  me  a  ] 

picture  by  Ostade,  so  perlbct  that  one  could  only  hong  it  up 
m  the  gallery.  The  position  of  ihe  objects,  the  lii^t,  the 
shadow,  the  brownish  tint  of  the  whole,  the  magical  keepings 
everTthing  that  one  admires  in  those  pictures,  I  here  saw  in 
reality.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  perceived,  in  so  high  a 
degree,  the  fiurolty  which  I  afterwards  exercised  with  more 
oonsciouflness,  namely,  that  of  seeing  nature  with  the  eyes  of  ^ 

this  or  that  attist,  to  whose  works  I  had  devoted  a  particular 
attention*    This  fiumlty  has  afforded  me  much  enjoymeat, 

• 

*  "  Praticche  PhiloBophen,  beimsstlose  Weltweisen.''  It  is  impotsibls 
to  ghe  two  substantives,  as  in  tha  original,  sfaice  tUs  is  effected  by  makag 
ftnt  tlM  word  of  Greek,  tlisa  the  word  of  Genaaa  origiiit  whsrau  ws 
luife  hot  ene.'-'TVmfc 


bni  has  also  increased  the  desire  sealonaly  to  abandon  mymii, 
turn,  time  to  time*  to  the  exeroite  of  a  talent  which  natnva  ^ 
ieemed  to  have  denied  me. 

I  visited  the  gallery  at  all  permitted  hoiua,  and  oontinxied 
to  express  too  loodly  my  ecstacy  at  many  preoioos  warka 
I  ^ns  frustrated  my  laudable  purpose  of  remaining  unknown 
and  uxmotioed;  ana  whereas  only  one  of  the  undiBr-keepeia 
had  hithorto  had  interoouise  with  me,  the  gallery-inspeotoTt 
Gbonsellor  Biedel,  now  also  took  notice  of  me,  and  made  me 
attentive  to  many  thines  which  seemed  chiefly  to  lie  withua 
my  sphere.  I  found  uis  excellent  man  just  as  active  and 
^Miging  then*  as  when  I  afterwards  saw  him  during  many 
years,  and  as  he  shows  himself  to  this  day.  His  image  has« 
ttt  me,  interwoven  itself  so  dosely  with  those  treasures  of 
art,  that  I  can  never  regard  the  two  i^Murt ;  the  remembrance 
of  him  has  even  accompanied  me  to  Italy,  where,  in  many 
large  and  rich  collections,  his  presence  would  have  been  very 
denrable. 

Since,  even  with  strangers  and  unknown  persons,  one  cannot 
gaae  on  such  works  silendy  and  without  mutual  sympathy,  nay, 
since  the  first  sight  of  them  is  rather  adapted,  in  the  highest 
degree,  to  open  hearts  towards  each  other,  I  fell  there  into 
conversation  with  a  yoimg  man  who  seemed  to  be  residing  at 
Dresden,  and  to  belong  to  some  embassy.  He  invited  me  to 
come  in  the  evening  to  an  inn  where  a  lively  company  me^ 
and  where,  by  each  one*s  paying  a  moderate  reckoning,  one 
oould  pass  some  very  pleasant  hours. 

I  repaired  thither,  but  did  not  find  the  company ;  and  the 
waiter  somewhat  surprised  me  when  he  delivered  the  cempli- 
aents  of  the  gentleinan  who  made  the  aj^HNntment  with  me, 
by  which  the  htter  sent  an  excuse  for  coming  somewhat  later, 
with  the  addition  Ihat  I  must  not  take  o&nce  at  anything 
that  might  occur ;  also,  that  I  should  have  nothing  to  pay 
liejond  my  own  score.  I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  these 
wrads ;  my  fiither*8  cobwebs  came  into  my  head,  a^d  I  com<« 
posed  myself  to  await  whatever  ndght  beadL  The  company 
assembled,  my  acquaintance  introduced  me^  and  I  could  not 
be  attentive  long,  without  discovering  that  th^  were  aiming 
at  the  mystification  of  a  youi^  man,*  who  showed  hiuuelz 
a  novice  by  an  obstreperous,  assuming^  deportment ;  I  there--. 
fine  kept  very  much  on  my  guard,  so  ihXL  Ibey  might  not 

X  2 
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find  delight  in  selecting  me  as  liis  fellow.  At  table  IJiis 
intention  became  more  apparent  to  everybody,  except  to 
himself.  They  drank  deeper  and  deeper,  and  when  a  vivai 
in  honour  of  sweethearts  was  started,  every  one  solemnly 
swore  that  there  should  never  be  another  out  of  those  glasses ; 
they  flung  them  behind  them ;  and  this  was  the  signal  for 
ikr  greater  follies.  At  last  I  withdrew,  very  quietly,  and  the 
waiter,  while  demanding  quite  a  moderate  reckoning,  re- 
quested me  to  come  again,  as  they  did  not  go  on  so  wildly 
every  evening.  I  was  &r  from  my  lodgings,  and  it  was  near 
midnight  when  I  reached  them.  I  found  me  doors  unlocked, 
everybody  was  in  bed,  and  one  lamp  illuminated  the  narrow 
domestic  household,  where  mj  eye,  more  and  more  practised^ 
immediately  perceived  the  finest  picture  by  Schalken,  from 
which  I  could  not  tear  myself  away,  so  that  it  banished  fitmi 
me  all  sleep. 

Tho  few  days  of  my  residence  in  Dresden  were  soldy  de- 
voted to  the  picture-gaUeiy.  The  antiquities  still  stood  in 
the  pavilion  of  the  great  garden,  but  I  declined  seeing  them, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  precious  things  which  Dresden  con- 
tained ;  beine  but  too  fiiU  of  the  conviction  diat,  even  in  and 
about  the  couection  of  paintings  much  must  yet  remain  hid- 
den from  me.  Thus  I  took  the  excellence  of  tiie  Italian  mas- 
ters more  on  trust  and  in  fiiith,  than  by  pretending  to  any 
insight  into  them.  What  I  could  not  look  upon  as  nature, 
put  in  the  place  of  nature,  and  compare  with  a  known  object, 
was  without  effect  upon  me.  It  is  the  material  impresdon 
which  makes  the  b^inning  even  to  every  more  elevated 
amateurship. 

With  my  shoemaker  I  Hved  on  very  good  terms.  He  was 
witty  and  varied  enough,  and  we  oft^  outvied  each  other  in 
merry  conceits ;  never&eless,  a  man  who  thinks  himself  happy, 
and  desires  others  to  do  the  same,  makes  us  discontented; 
indeed,  the  repetition  of  such  sentiments  produces  weariness. 
I  found  cayself  well  occupied,  entertained,  excited,  bat 
by  no  means  happy ;  and  tne  shoes  fixmi  his  last  would  not 
fit  me.  We  parted,  however,  as  the  best  fiiends ;  and  even 
my  hostess,  on  my  departure,  was  not  dissatisfied  with  me. 

Shortly  before  my  departure,  something  else  veiy  plea- 
sant was  to  happen.  By  the  mediation  ^  that  young  man, 
who  wished  to  restore  himself  to  some  credit  witn  me,  I  vras 
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introduced  to  the  Director  Yon  Hagedom,  who  with  great 
kindness  showed  me  his  collection,  and  was  highly  delighted 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  joung  lover  of  art.  He  himself, 
as  becomes  a  connoisseur,  was  quite  peculiarly  in  love  with 
the  pictures  which  he  possessed,  and  merefore  seldom  found 
in  others  an  interest  such  as  he  wished.  It  gave  him  parti- 
cular satisfaction  that  I  was  beyond  measure  pleased  with  a 
picture  bv  Schwanefeld,  and  that  I  was  not  tired  of  praising 
and  extolling  it  in  every  single  part ;  for  landscapes,  whi(£ 
again  reminded  me  of  uie  beautiful  clear  sky  under  which  I 
had  grown  up— of  the  vegetable  luxuriance  of  those  spots-^ 
and  of  whatever  other  fitvours  a  warmer  climate  offers  to  man, 
were  just  the  things  that  most  affected  me  in  the  imitation, 
while  they  awakened  in  me  a  longing  remembrance. 

These  precious  experiences,  preparing  both  mind  and  sense 
for  true  art,  were  nevertheless  mterrupted  and  damped  by  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  sights,  by  the  destroyed  and  desolate 
condition  of  so  nuu^  of  the  streets  of  Dresden  through  which 
I  took  my  way.  The  Mohrenstrasse  in  ruins,  and  the  Church 
{Kretizkirche)  of  the  Cross,  with  its  shattered  tower,  impressed 
themselves  deeply  upon  me,  and  still  stand  like  a  gloomy  spot 
in  my  imagination.  From  the  cupola  of  the  Lady  Church 
(^Fraukirche)  I  saw  these  pitiable  ruins  scattered  about  amid 
the  beautiful  order  of  the  city.  Here  the  clerk  commended 
to  me  the  art  of  the  architect,  who  had  alreadv  fitted  up 
church  and  cupola  for  so  undesirable  an  event,  ana  had  built 
them  bomb-proof.  The  good  sacristan  then  pointed  out  to  me 
the  ruins  on  all  sides,  and  said  doubtfiilly  and  laconically, 
"  The  enemy  hath  done  this  r 

Now  then,  at  last,  though  unwillingly,  I  returned  back  to 
Leipzig,  and  fotmd  my  £nends,  who  were  not  used  to  such 
digressions  in  me,  in  great  astonishment,  busied  with  all  sorts 
of  conjectures  as  to  what  might  be  the  import  of  my  mysterious 
journey.  When  upon  this  I  told  them  my  story  quite  in 
order,  they  declared  it  was  only  a  made-up  tale,  and  saga- 
ciously tried  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  riddle  which  I  had 
been  waggish  enough  to  conceal  tmder  my  shoemaker- 
lodgings. 

But  could  they  have  looked  into  my  heart,  they  would  have 
discovered  no  waggery  there ;  for  the  truth  of  that  old  pro- 
Tcrb,  ^  He  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow,"  iiad 
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gtmok  me  with  aU  its  foree;  and  the  more  I  sU'uggleJ  to 
•xnnge  and  a|ipropiiate  to  myself  what  I  had  aeni,  ue  Itm 
I  miooeeded.  I  had  at  lost  to  content  myaelf  with  a  aOent 
after-operation.  Ordinaiy  life  carried  me  away  again,  and  I 
at  last  felt  myself  qnite  comfortable  when  a  friendly  inter- 
eonrse,  improvement  in  branches  of  knowledge  which  weft 
suitable  for  me,  and  a  certain  practice  of  the  hand,  engaged 
me  in  a  manner  less  important,  bat  more  in  accordance  wifk 
my  strength. 

Very  feasant  and  wholesome  for  me  was  the  conneziQa 
n^ch  I  formed  with  the  Breitkopf  fiunily.  Bebkhasd 
Chbistoph  Bbbitkopf,  the  proper  fomida:  of  the  fomily, 
who  had  come  to  Leipz^  as  a  poor  jonmeyman  printer,  was 
yet  living,  and  occupied  the  Golden  Bear,  a  respectable  hoiaae 
m  the  new  Newmarket,  with  Gottsdied  as  an  inmate.  Hie 
aon,  Johann  Gotdob  Immannel,  had  already  been  Ions  mar- 
ried, and  was  the  father  of  many  children.  They  though 
they  could  not  spend  a  part  of  their  considerable  wealth  better 
Hian  in  patting  up,  opposite  the  first  house,  a  laige  new  one, 
the  Silver  Bear,  which  they  built  higher  and  more  eztensrw 
than  the  original  house  itself.  Jnst  at  ike  time  of  the  bufld- 
in^  I  became  acquainted  with  the  fomily.  Hie  eldest  son 
might  have  been  some  years  older  than  I  was,  a  weU-fonned 
young  man,  devoted  to  music,  and  practised  to  play  skilful^ 
on  both  die  piano  and  the  violin.  Hie  second,  a  true,  good  sou^ 
likewise  musical,  enlivened  the  concerts  which  were  often  ffot 
up,  no  less  than  his  elder  brother.  Hiey  were  bol^  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  me,  as  well  as  their  parents  and  sisters.  1  lent 
them  a  helping-hand  during  the  building  up  and  the  finishing, 
the  fbmishing  and  the  moving  in,  and  uius  formed  a  concep- 
tion of  much  tJiat  belongs  to  such  an  affitir ;  I  also  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  Oeser^s  instructions  put  in  practice.  In 
the  new  house,  which  I  had  thus  seen  erected,  I  was  often  a 
visitor.  We  had  many  pursuits  in  common,  and  the  eldest 
son  set  some  of  my  songs  to  music,  which,  when  printed,  bore 
his  name,  but  not  mine,  and  have  been  litde  known.  I  havo 
selected  the  best,  and  inserted  them  among  my  other  little 
poems.  Hie  fother  had  invented  or  perfected  musical  type. 
He  permitted  me  the  use  of  a  fine  library,^  which  rd^ed 
principally  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  printing,  and  thus  X 
gained  some  knowle^e  in  that  department.    I  found  tiieore. 


moncrrer,  good  eopper-jilatei,  wiiick  exhibited  antiqtiilT,  aad 
advanced  on  this  tide  also  mj  studies,  which  were  still  vaiAim 
prooEDOted  by  the  circumstanoe  that  a  oonaiderable  oolleoticm 
of  snlphnrs  had  fiUlen  into  disorder  in  moving.  I  set  then 
zig^t  again  as  well  as  I  could,  and  in  doing  so  was  oompellsd 
to  search  lippert  and  other  authorities.  A  physician,  Doetst 
Beichel,  l^ewise  an  inmate  of  the  house,  I  consulted  froM 
tune  to  time  when  I  felt,  if  not  sick,  yet  unwell,  and  thus  wis 
led  together  a  quiet,  pleasant  life. 

I  was  now  to  enter  into  another  sort  of  connexion  in  this 
house ;  fi>r  the  oopper^plate  engrayer.  Stock,  had  moved  into 
the  attic.  He  was  a  native  of  Nuremberg,  a  very  indnstrioug 
man,  and,  in  his  labours,  precise  and  methodical.  He  ataoi 
Hke  Geyser,  engraved,  after  Oeser's  designs,  larger  and 
flDoaller  plates,  which  came  more  and  more  into  vo^ue  to 
novels  and  poems.  He  etched  very  neatly,  so  that  his  woric 
csme  out  ai  the  aquafortis  almost  fimshed,  and  but  iittli 
touching-up  remained  to  be  done  with  the  graver,  which  ha 
handled  very  weU.  He  made  an  exact  calculation  how  loiur 
a  plate  would  occupy  him,  and  nothing  could  call  him  on 
firmn  his  work  if  he  had  not  completed  me  daily  task  he  had 
set  himself.  Thus  he  sat  at  a  broad  work-table,  by  the  greet 
gaUe-window,  in  a  very  neat  and  orderlv  chamber,  where  his 
wife  and  two  daughters  afforded  him  a  domestic  society.  Of 
these  last,  one  is  h^pily  married,  and  the  other  is  an  excel* 
lent  artist;  they  have  continued  my  Mends  all  my  life  long. 
I  BOW  divided  my  time  between  the  upper  and  lower  stories* 
and  attached  mysdf  much  to  the  man,  who,  together  with  hia 
persevering  industiy,  possessed  an  excellent  humour,  and  mm 
goodrnatore  itself. 

The  technical  neatness  of  this  branch  of  art  charmed  ma, 
and  I  associated  myself  with  him  to  execute  something  of  the 
kind.  My  predilection  was  again  directed  towards  landscape, 
vhieh,  while  it  amused  me  in  my  solitary  walks,  seemed  in 
itaelf  more  attaioaUe  and  more  comprehensible  for  works  of 
art  than  the  human  figure,  which  discouraged  me.  Under  his 
duiections,  therefore,  I  etched,  after  Thiele  and  odieniy 
various  landscapes,  whidi,  although  executed  by  an  unpnc- 
tiaed  hand,  produced  son^e  etiEect,  and  were  well  reoeivad^ 
Ihe  grounding  (varnishing)  of  the  plates,  the  fnitting  in  Hm 
high  iightSy  t^  etdiing,  and  at  last  l^e  hiking  with  aquai3rti% 
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gave  me  Tariety  of  occn^tioii,  and  I  9otm  got  so  &r  that  I 
eonld  assist  my  master  m  many  things.  I  did  not  lack  tbe 
attention  necessary  for  the  biting,  and  I  seldom  fsuled  in  anv- 
tliing ;  but  I  had  not  care  enough  in  guarding  against  the 
deleterious  vapours  which  are  generated  on  such  occasions, 
and  these  may  have  contributed  to  the  maladies  which  after- 
wards troubled  me  for  a  long  time.  Amidst  such  labours, 
that  everything  might  be  tric^  I  often  made  wood-cuts  also. 
I  prepared  various  little  printing-blocks  after  French  patterns, 
and  many  of  them  were  found  fit  for  use. 

Let  me  here  make  mention  of  some  other  men  who  resided 
in  Leipzig,  or  tarried  there  for  a  short  time.  Weissk,  the 
oustom-house  collector  of  the  district,  in  his  best  years,  cheer« 
fill,  Mendly,  and  obliging,  was  loved  and  esteemed  by  us. 
We  would  not,  indeed,  allow  his  theatrical  pieces  to  be  models 
throughout,  but  we  suffered  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by 
them,  and  his  operas,  set  to  music  by  fliller  in  an  easy  style, 

Sve  us  much  pleasure.  Sghiebi.eb,  of  Hamburgh,  pursued 
e  same  track ;  and  his  lAsuard  and  DarioleUe  was  ukewise 
Ibvoured  by  us.  Eschenbubo,  a  handsome  young  man,  but 
little  older  than  we  were,  distinguished  himself  advantageously 
among  the  students.  Zachaeia  was  pleased  to  spend  some 
weeks  with  us,  and  being  introduced  by  his  broUier,  dined 
every  day  with  us  at  the  same  table.  We  riffhtly  deemed  it 
an  honour  to  gratify  our  guest  in  return,  by  a  few  extra 
dishes,  a  richer  dessert,  and  choicer  wine ;  for,  as  a  tall,  well* 
fixrmed,  comfortable  man,  he  did  not  conceal  his  love  of  good 
aating.  Lessikg  came  at  a  time  when  we  had  I  know  not 
what  in  our  heads ;  it  was  our  good  pleasure  to  go  nowhere 
on  his  account,  nay,  even  to  avoid  the  places  to  which  he 
came,  probably  beoiuse  we  thought  ourselves  too  good  to 
stand  at  a  distance,  and  could  make  no  pretension  to  obtain  a 
closer  intimacy  witii  him.  This  momentary  absurdity,  which, 
however,  is  nothing  rare  in  presuming  and  freakiw  youth, 
proved,  indeed,  its  own  punishment  in  the  sequel ;  for  1  have 
never  set  eyes  on  that  eminent  man,  who  was  most  highly 
esteemed  by  me. 

Notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  relative  to  art  and  anti- 
quity, we  each  of  us  always  had  Winckelmakk  before  our 
eyes,  whose  ability  was  admowledged  in  his  fittherland  with 
fpthiwiaam.    We  read  his  writings  diligently,  and  tried  to 
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auke  ovinelTes  acgniiinted  with  the  dieumsiaiioes  under 
ifliich  lie  had  writtea  the  first  of  them.  We  found  in  them 
many  views  which  seemed  to  have  originated  with  Oeser, 
even  jests  and  whims  after  his  fiishion,  and  we  did  not  rest 
imtil  we  had  formed  some  general  conception  of  the  occasion 
on  which  these  remarkable  and  sometmies  so  enigmatical 
writings  had  arisen,  though  we  were  not  very  accurate ;  for 
youth  likes  better  to  be  excited  than  instructed,  and  it  was 
not  the  hist  time  that  I  was  to  be  indebted  to  Sibylline  leaycs 
for  an  important  step  in  cultivation. 

It  was  then  a  fine  period  in  literature,  when  eminent  men 
were  yet  treated  with  respect,  although  the  disputes  of  Klots 
and  Lessing's  controversies,  already  indicated  tnat  this  epoch 
would  soon  dose.  Winckelmann  enjoyed  an  universal,  imas- 
aailed  reverence,  and  it  is  known  how  sensitive  he  was  with 
regard  to  anything  public  which  did  not  seem  commensurate 
with  his  deeply  f^t  dignity.  All  the  periodical  publications 
joined  in  his  praise,  the  better  class  of  tourists  came  back  from 
him  instructed  and  enraptured,  and  the  new  views  which  he 
gave  extended  themselves  over  science  and  life.  The  Prince 
of  Dessau  had  raised  himself  up  to  a  similar  degree  of  respect. 
Young,  well  and  nobly  minded,  he  had  on  his  travels  and  at 
other  times  shown  himself  truly  desirable.  Winckelmann  was 
in  the  highest  degree  delighted  with  him,  and,  whenever  he 
mentioned  him,  loaded  him  witiii  the  hiindsomest  epithets. 
The  layine  out  of  a  park,  then  unique,  the  taste  for  architect 
tore,  whi<m  Yon  Erdmannsdorf  supported  b^  his  activity,  cv^« 
diing  spoke  in  fiivour  of  a  prince,  who,  while  he  was  a  shining 
example  for  the  rest,  gave  promise  of  a  golden  age  for  his 
servants  and  subjects.  We  young  people  now  learned  with 
ifjoicings  that  Winckelmann  would  return  back  from  Italy, 
visit  his  princely  friend,  call  on  Oeser  by  the  way,  and  so  come 
within  our  sphere  of  vision.  We  made  no  pretensions  to  speak- 
ing with  him,  but  we  hoped  to  see  him ;  and  as  at  that  time 
of  life  one  willingly  chimges  every  occasion  into  a  party  of 
pleasure,  we  had  ahready  agreed  upon  a  journey  to  Dessau* 
where,  in  a  beautiful  spot,  made  glorious  by  art,  in  a  land  well 
governed,  and  at  the  same  time  externally  adorned,  we  thought 
to  lie  in  wait  now  here,  now  there,  in  order  to  see  with  our 
own  eyes  these  men  so  highly  exalted  above  us  walking  about. 
Oeeer  himself  was  quite  elated  if  he  onlv  thoi:^ht  of  it,  and 
die  news  of  Winckehnann's  death  &11  down  into  the  midst 
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«|  ut  like  a  tfamiilflriiolt  from  a  detr  dicy.  I  still 
(iie  place  where  I  first  heaid  it;  it  was  in  His  court  of  Ifas 
FleiMenbnrg,  not  &r  firom  llie  little  gate  tluoagh  wfaick  aam 
used  to  go  up  to  Oeser's  zesidaioe.  One  of  my  feUow-piqnls 
met  me  and  told  me  that  Oeaer  was  not  to  be  seen,  wiUi  Ifas 
reason  why.  This  monstrous  event*  pioduoed  a  monslRMS 
effect ;  thm  was  an  uniTersal  mooming  and  lamentation^  and 
Winckelnuum's  untimely  death  Bharoened  the  attention  paid  to 
the  value  of  his  life.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  e£Ebct  of  his  acdirihr, 
if  he  had  continued  it  to  amore  advanced  age,  would  probahiy 
not  have  been  so  great  as  it  now  nc  enswirily  beJoame,  when,  like 
many  other  extraordinazT  men,  he  was  distinguished  by  fete 
through  a  strange  and  calamitoas  em}- 

Now,  while  I  was  infinitely  lamenting  the  death  of  Windoel* 
mann,  I  did  not  think  that  I  should  soon  find  mj^lf  in  Ifas 
ease  of  being  apprehensive  about  my  own  life:  smce,  doling 
all  these  events,  my  bodily  condition  had  not  taken  the  moat 
feyourable  torn.   I  had  already  brought  with  me  fi»m  homes 

y^  eertain  touch  of  hypodiondria,  whid^  in  this  new  sedentaiw 
and  lounging  life,  was  rather  strengthened  than  diminished 
The  pain  in  the  breast,  which  I  had  felt  feom  time  to  time 
ever  since  the  accident  at  Auerstadt,  and  "^diich  after  a  fefl 
from  horseback  had  perceptibly  increased,  made  me  deyeeted. 
By  an  unfortunate  diet,  I  destroyed  my  powers  of  digestion ; 
the  heavy  Mereeburg  beer  clouded  my  brain;  the  coffee,  whisk 
gave  me  a  peculiarly  melancholy  tone,  espedaUr  when  takso 
with  milk  after  dinner,  paralysed  my  boweb,  and  seemed 
pletely  to  suspend  their  functions,  so  that  I  eiperienced 
uneasmess  on  this  account,  yet  without  being  able  to  em 
a  resolution  for  a  more  rational  mode  of  life.  My  natural 
position,  supported  by  the  suflicient  strength  of  youth,  finntb' 
ated  between  the  extremes  of  unrestrained  gaiety  and  melanw 
oholy  discomfort.  Besides  this,  the  epoch  of  the  cold  vrater 
bath,  which  was  unconditionally  recommended,  had  then  begOL 
One  was  to  sleep  on  a  hard  bed,  only  slightly  covered,  by  whidi 
all  the  usual  perspiraticm  vnis  suppreased.  These  and  other 
/  follies,  in  consequence  of  some  misunderstood  suggestians  of 

y  Bousseau,  would,  it  was  promised,  bring  us  nearer  to  natne» 

and  deliver  us  fix>m  the  corruption  <^  morals.    Now,  all  tim 

above,  vrithout  discrimination,  applied  with  injudicious  aUar* 

nation^  were  felt  by  numy  most  injuriously,  and  I  irritated 
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hxppj  organization  to  Bach  a  degree,  that  the  particalar  bji- 
tems  contained  within  it  neoessarily  broke  out  at  last  into  a 
conquracy  and  reTohition,  in  order  to  eawe  the  vhole. 

One  night  I  awoke  with  a  violent  hflomorrhage,  and  had  jnat 
strength  and  presence  of  mind  enough  to  waken  my  next  room 
neighbour.  Dr.  Reichel  was  called  in,  who  assisted  me  in  tiie 
most  friendly  manner,  and  thus  for  many  days  I  wavered 
betwixt  life  and  death ;  and  even  the  joy  of  a  subsequent 
improvement  was  emlnttered  by  the  circumstaaioe  that,  during 
that  eruption,  a  tumour  had  ionudd  on  the  left  side  of  the 
neck,  which,  after  the  danger  was  pest,  th^  now  first  fomid 
tune  to  notice.  Becovery  is,  however,  always  pleasing  and 
delightful,  even  thouffh.  it  takes  place  slowly  and  poinmlly ; 
and  since  nature  had  helped  herself  with  me,  I  appeared  now 
to  have  become  another  man :  for  I  had  gained  a  greator 
eheerfidness  of  mind  than  I  had  knowti  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
was  rejoiced  to  feel  my  inner  self  at  liberty,  although  extema% 
a  wearisome  affliction  threatened  me. 

But  what  particularly  set  me  i;^  at  this  time  was,  to  wee 
how  many  eminent  men  had,  undeservedly,  given  me  their 
ajQEecticm.  Undeservedly,  I  say :  for  there  was  not  one  among 
them  to  whom  I  had  not  been  troublesome  throu^  contradic- 
tory humours,  not  one  whom  I  had  not  more  than  once  wounded 
by.  morbid  absurdity,  nay,  whom  I  had  not  stubbornly  avoided 
ur  a  long  time,  from  a  reeling  of  my  own  injustice.  All  this 
was  forgotten ;  they  treated  me  in  the  most  afEectionate  man- 
ner, and  Bou§^  partly  in  my  chamber,  partly  as  soon  as  I 
eould  leave  it,  to  amuse  and  divert  me.  They  drove  out  with 
me,  entertained  me  at  their  oountry-honses,  and  I  seemed  soon 
to  recover. 

Among  these  friends  I  name  first  of  all  Doctor  HszicAjar, 
then  senator,  afterwards  burgomaster  of  Leipzig.  He  was 
among  those  boarders  with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted 
ihrou^  Schlosser,  the  one  with  whom  an  always  equable  and 
endurmg  connexion  was  maintained.  One  mi^^  well  reckon 
him  the  most  industrious  of  his  academical  fellow-citizena. 
He  attended  his  lectures  with  the  greatest' regularity,  and  his 
private  industry  remained  alwa3fs  the  same.  Step  by  step, 
without  the  slightest  deviation,  I  saw  him  attain  his  Doetora 
degree,  and  then  raise  himself  to  the  assessorsh^,  without  any* 
thing  of  aU  this  appearing  arduous  to  him,  or  his  having  in  the 
least  hurried  «r  been  toe  kte  with  anyth^.    ThegenlkDess 
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of  his  character  attracted  me,  his  instructive  coiiTersation  held 
me  &st;  iadeed  I  really  helieye  that  I  took  delight  in  his 
methodical  industry  especially  for  this  reason,  because  I 
thought,  by  acknowledgments  and  high  esteem,  to  appropriate 
to  myself  at  least  a  part  of  a  merit  of  which  I  coidd  by  no 
means  boast 

He  was  just  as  regular  in  the  exercise  of  his  talents  and  the 
€njo3rment  of  his  pleasures  as  in  his  business.  He  played  the 
hupsichord  with  great  skill,  drew  from  nature  with  feeling, 
and  stimulated  me  to  do  the  same ;  when,  in  his  manner,  on 
grey  paper  and  with  black  and  white  chalk,  I  used  to  copy 
many  a  willow-plot  on  the  Pleisse,  and  many  a  lovely  nook  of 
those  still  waters,  and  at  the  same  time  longingly  to  indulge 
in  my  fimdes.  He  knew  how  to  meet  my  sometimes  oomi«d 
disposition  with  merry  jests,  and  I  remember  many  pleasant 
bours  which  we  spent  together  when  he  invited  me,  with  mock 
solemnity,  to  a  tSte-d-tete  supper,  where,  with  some  dignity, 
by  the  light  of  waxen  candles,  we  ate  what  they  call  a  councu- 
hare,  wmch  had  run  into  his  kitchen  as  a  perquisite  of  his 
place,  and  with  many  jokes  in  the  manner  of  Behrisch,  were 
]^eased  to  season  the  meat  and  heighten  the  spirit  of  the  wine. 
That  this  excellent  man,  who  is  still  constantly  labouring  in 
his  respectable  office,  rendered  me  the  most  fidthful  assistance 
during  a  disease,  of  which  there  was  indeed  a  foreboding,  but 
which  had  not  been  foreseen  in  its  full  extent,  that  he  bestowed 
«very  leisure  hour  upon  me,  and  by  remembrances  of  fcMrmer 
happy  times,  contrived  to  brighten  the  gloomy  moment,  I  still 
aeknowled^  with  the  sincerest  thanks,  and  rejoice  that  after 
60  lon^  a  tune  I  can  give  them  publicly. 

Besides  this  worthy  friend,  Gboevino  of  Bremen  particu- 
larly interested  himself  in  me.  I  hod  made  his  acquaintanoe 
only  a  short  time  before,  and  first  discovered  his  good  feeling 
towards  me  during  my  misfortune ;  I  felt  the  veiluo  of  this 
&vour  the  more  warmly,  as  no  one  Ib  apt  to  seek  a  closer  con- 
nexion with  invalids.  He  spared  nothing  to  give  me  pleasure, 
to  draw  me  away  from  musing  on  my  situation,  to  hold  up  to 
my  view  and  promise  me  recovery  and  a  wholesome  activity  in 
the  nearest  future.  How  often  have  I  been  delighted,  in  the 
progress  of  life,  to  hear  how  this  excellent  man  has  in  the 
weightiest  affiiirs  shown  himself  useful,  and  indeed  a  blessing 
to  ms  native  city. 

Here,  too,  it  was  that  friend  HoBir  uninterruptedly  brought 
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into  action  his  love  and  attention.  Hie  whole  Breifkopf  Hoiue- 
hold,  the  Stock  &mily,  and  many  others,  treated  me  like  a  near 
lekitive ;  and  thus,  through  the  good-\^  of  so  many  friendly 
persons,  the  feeling  of  my  situation  was  soothed  in  the  tenderest 
manner. 

I  miist  here,  however,  make  particular  mention  of  a  man, 
with  whom  I  first  became  acquamted  at  this  time,  and  whose 
instructive  conversation  so  &r  blinded  me  to  the  miserable 
state  in  which  I  was,  that  I  actually  forgot  it  This  was  Lak- 
GEB,  afterwards  librarian  at  Wolfenbiittcl.  Eminentiy  learned 
and  instructed,  he  was  delighted  at  my  voracious  hunger  after 
knowledge,  which,  with  the  irritability  of  sickness,  now  broke 
out  into  a  perfect  fever.  He  tried  to  calm  me  by  perspicuous 
summaries,  and  I  have  been  very  much  indebted  to  his  acquaint- 
ance, short  as  it  was,  since  he  understood  how  to  guide  me  in 
various  ways,  and  made  me  attentive  whither  I  had  to  direct 
myself  at  the  present  moment.  I  found  myself  the  more 
obliged  to  this  important  man,  as  my  intercourse  exposed  him 
to  some  danger :  for  when,  after  Behrisch,  he  got  the  situation 
of  tutor  to  the  young  Count  Lindenau,  the  fiitiier  made  it  an 
express  condition  with  the  new  Mentor  that  he  should  have 
no  intercomrse  with  me.  Curious  to  become  acquainted  with 
smch  a  dangerous  subject,  he  contrived  to  see  me  frequendy 
by  assignation.  I  soon  gained  his  affection,  and  he,  more  pru- 
dent tluui  Behrisch,  called  for  me  by  night,  we  went  walking 
together,  conversed  on  interesting  things,  and  at  last  I  accom- 
panied him  to  the  very  door  of  ms  mistress ;  for  even  this  ex- 
ternally severe,  earnest,  scientific  man  had  not  kept  free  from 
the  toils  of  a  very  amiable  lady. 

German  literature,  and  with  it  my  own  poetical  undertak- 
ings, had  already  for  some  time  become  strange  to  me,  and  as 
is  usually  the  result  in  such  an  auto-didactic  circular  course,  I 
turned  l»ck  towards  the  beloved  ancients  who  still  oonstantiy, 
like  distant  blue  mountains,  distinct  in  their  outlines  and 
masses,  but  indiscernible  in  tiieir  parts  and  internal  relationSt 
bounded  the  horizon  of  my  intellectual  wishes.  I  made  an 
exchange  with  Langer,  in  which  I  at  last  played  the  part  of 
Glancus  and  Diomedes ;  I  gave  up  to  him  whole  bawets  of 
German  poets  and  critics,  and  received  in  return  a  number  of 
Greek  authors,  the  reading  of  whom  was  to  give  me  recreation, 
even  during  the  most  tedious  convalescence. 
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Hie  oonfidence  which  new  friends  repoee  in  eadi  othw 
ttmally  derelopes  itself  bj  degirees.  Common  occnpation  and 
tastes  are  the  first  things  in  which  a  mutual  harmony  shows 
itKlf ;  then  the  mntaal  oommnnication  generally  extends  ovec 
pest  and  present  possions,  especially  over  loye  af&irs ;  but  it  is 
a  lower  depth  which  opens  itsell^  if  the  connexion  is  to  be 
perfected ;  the  religioas  sentiments,  the  affiiirs  of  the  heart 
iHuch  relate  to  the  imperishaUe,  are  the  things  which  both 
establish  the  foundation  and  adorn  the  summit  of  a  friendship. 
The  Christian  religion  was  wavering  between  its  own  histo- 

V  rioally  poaitiTe  base  and  a  pure  deism,  which,  grounded  on 
morality,  was  in  its  turn  to  lay  the  foundation  of  ethics.  The 
dkreaitj  of  characters  and  modes  of  thou^t  here  showed  itsdf 
in  infimte  giadatums,  especially  when  a  leading  difEerence  was 
brought  into  play  by  the  question  arising  as  to  how  great  a  share 
tiie  reason,  and  how  great  a  share  the  feelings  could  and  should 
bear  a  pert  in  such  convictions.  The  most  lively  and  inge* 
nious  men  showed  themselves,  in  this  instance,  like  butterflies, 
who,  quite  regardless  of  their  caterpillar  state,  throw  away  the 
ohrysalis  veQ  in  which  they  have  grown  up  to  their  organio 
perfectioiL  Others,  more  honestly  and  modestly  minded,  mi^it 
be  compared  to  the  flowers,  whi<di,  although  Hiey  unfold  th^« 
sdves  to  the  most  beautiful  bloom,  yet  do  not  tear  themselves 
from  the  root,  fbom  the  mother  staJk,  nay,  rather  throu^  this 
family  connexion  first  bring  the  desired  fruit  to  maturity.  Of 
this  latter  class  was  Langer ;  for,  althou^  a  learned  man,  and 
eminently  versed  in  books,  he  would  yet  give  the  Bible  a  pecn* 
liar  pre-eminence  over  the  other  writings  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  regard  it  as  a  document  from  which  alone  we 
oonld  prove  our  moral  and  spiritual  pedigree.     He  belonged 

^to  tiuie  ^o  cumot  conceit  an  iiii£»Zte  connexion  ^ 
ihe  great  God  of  the  universe ;  a  mediation,  therefore,  was 
necessary  for  him,  an  analogy  to  which  he  thought  he  could 
find  everywhere,  in  earthly  and  heavenly  things.  His  discourse, 
which  was  pleasing  and  consistent,  easily  found  a  hearing  with 
a  young  man  who,  separated  fi*om  worldly  things  by  an  annoy* 
mf  illness,  found  it  highly  desirable  to  turn  the  activity  of  lus 

H-  mmd  towards  the  heavenly.  Qrounded  as  I  was  in  the  Bible, 
all  that  was  wanted  was  merely  the  foith  to  explain  as  divine 
that  which  I  had  hidierto  esteemed  in  human  nuthion,— a  be* 
lief,  the  easier  for  me,  since  I  had  made  my  first  aoquaintaaee 
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mA  tiiftt  bookMadiTineone.  To  afufferar,  to  one  who  fUt^ 
biiHwlf  delioaAe,  nay,  weak,  the  goepel  was  therefiore  weloome«j[ 
mod  even  though  Laager,  with  aol  his  fiuth,  was  at  ihe  aaine 
tbae  a  TeKT  eennhle  man,  and  firmly  maintained  that  one 
ahonkl  not  let  the  lldelino  prevail,  should  not  let  ones^  led 
aatray  into  myBticiam,  I  oould  not  have  managed  to  oecupy 
n^ecuf  with  the  New  Testament  without  feeling  and  enthusiasm. 

In  such  conversations  we  spent  nrach  time,  and  he  grew 
so  fimd  of  me  as  an  honest  and  well-prepared  proselyte,  that 
he  did  not  serves  to  sacrifice  to  me  many  of  dl^  hours  destined 
fixr  his  £ur  one,  and  even  to  run  the  risk  of  being  betrayed  and 
looked  upon  un&vourably  by  his  patron,  like  Behrisch.  I  re- 
turned his  afiection  in  the  most  grateful  manner ;  and  if  what 
ha  did  for  me  would  have  been  of  value  at  any  time,  I  could 
not  but  regard  it,  in  my  present  oonditiony  as  worthy  of  the  _ 
hidbest  honour. 

Bat  as  when  the  concert  of  our  souls  is  most  Bpiritually 
attuned,  the  rude  shrieking  tones  of  the  world  usually  break  in 
most  violently  and  boiBterously,  and  the  contrast  which  has 
gone  on  exeroising  a  secret  control  aJSeots  us  so  much  the  more 
ssnsibly  when  it  comes  forward  all  at  once ;  thus  was  I  not  to 
be  dismissed  fhim  the  peripatetic  school  of  my  Langer  without 
having  first  witnessed  an  event,  strange  at  least  for  Leipzig, 
namehr,  a  tumult  which  the  students  excited,  and  that  on  the 
fiJlowmg  pretence.  Some  young  people  had  quarrelled  with 
the  city  smdiers,  and  the  amor  had  not  gone  off  without  vio- 
lence. Many  of  the  students  combioed  together  to  revenge 
iiie  injuries  inflicted.  The  soldiers  resisted  stubbornly,  anid 
the  advanti^  was  not  on  the  side  of  the  very  discontented 
academical  citizens.  It  was  now  said  that  respectable  persons 
had  commended  and  rewarded  the  conquerors  for  their  valiant 
resistance,  and  by  this,  the  youthful  feeling  of  honour  and  re- 
venge was  mighoLy  excited.  It  was  publicly  said  that  on  the 
next  evening  windows  would  be  broken  in,  and  some  friends 
who  brought  me  word  that  this  was  actuallv  taking  place,  were 
obliged  to  carry  me  there,  for  youth  and  the  multitude  are 
always  attracted  by  danger  and  tumult.  There  really  began 
a  strange  spectacle.  The  otherwise  open  street  was  Imed  on 
one  side  with  men  who,  quite  quiet,  without  noise  or  move- 
ment, were  waiting  to  see  what  would  happen.  About  a  dozen 
jOttDg  fellows  were  walking  singly  up  and  down  the  empty 
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ade-walk,  with  the  greatest  apparent  compowire,  hat  aa  aoon 
as  they  came  opposite  the  marked  house,  they  threw  stones  at 
the  windows  as  tiiej  passed  by,  and  this  repeatedly  as  they  re* 
turned  backwards  and  forwairds,  as  long  as  the  panes  would 
rattle.  Just  as  quietly  as  this  was  done,  all  at  last  dispersed, 
and  the  afEoir  had  no  further  consequences. 

With  such  a  ringing  echo  of  university  exploits,  I  left  Leip- 
zig in  the  September  of  1768,  in  a  comfortable  hired  coach, 
and  in  the  company  of  some  respectable  persons  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Auerstadt  I  thought  of  {hat 
previous  accident ;  but  I  could  not  forebode  that  which  many 
years  afterwards  would  threaten  me  from  thence  with  stiU 
greater  danger ;  just  as  little  as  in  Qotha,  where  we  had  the 
castle  shown  to  us,  I  could  think  in  the  great  hall  adorned  with 
stucco  figures,  that  so  much  favour  and  affection  would  befidl 
me  on  that  very  spot. 

The  nearer  I  approached  my  native  city,  the  more  I  recalled 
to  myself  doubtingly  the  circumstances,  prospects,  and  hopes 
with  which  I  had  left  home,  and  it  was  a  very  disheartening 
feeling  that  I  now  returned,  as  it  were,  Hke  one  shipwreckea 
Yet  since  I  had  not  veiy  much  with  which  to  reproach  mysdi^ 
I  contrived  to  compose  myself  tolerably  well ;  however,  the 
welcome  was  not  without  emotion.  The  great  vivacity  of  my 
nature,  excited  and  heightened  by  sickness,  caused  an  impas- 
sioned scene.  I  might  have  looked  worse  than  I  myself  knew, 
since  for  a  long  time  I  had  not  consulted  a  looking-glass ;  and 
who  does  not  become  used  to  himself?  Enough,  they  silently 
resolved  to  communicate  many  things  to  me  only  by  degrees, 
and  before  all  things  to  let  me  have  some  repose  both  bodily 
and  mental. 

M^  sister  immediately  associated  herself  with  me,  and  as 
previously,  from  her  letters,  so  I  could  now  more  in  detail 
and  accurately  imderstand  the  circumstances  and  situation  of 
the  family.  My  foithcr  had,  alter  my  departure,  concentrated 
all  his  didactic  taste  upon  my  sister,  and  m  a  house  completely 
shut  up,  rendered  secure  by  peace,  and  even  cleared  of  lodgers, 
he  had  cut  off  from  her  almost  evciy  means  of  looking  about 
and  recreating  herself  abroad.  She  had  by  turns  to  pursue 
and  work  at  French,  Italian,  and  English,  besides  which  {le 
compelled  her  to  practise  a  great  part  of  the  day  on  the  harp- 
sichord.   Her  writing  also  could  not  be  neglected,  and  I  had 
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already  remarked  that  he  had  directed  her  correspondence  witb 
me,  and  had  let  his  doctrines  come  to  me  through  her  pen. 
My  sister  was  and  still  continued  to  be  an  undefinable  being, 
the  most  singular  mixture  of  strength  and  weakness,  of  stub- 
bornness and  pliability,  which  qualities  operated  now  united* 
now  isolated  by  will  and  inclination;  Thus  she  had,  in  a  man- 
ner which  seemed  to  me  fearful,  turned  the  hardness  of  her 
character  against  her  &ther,  whom  she  did  not  forgive  for  hav- 
ing hindered  or  embittered  to  her  so  many  innocent  joys  for 
these  three  years,  and  of  his  good  and  excellent  qualities  she 
would  not  acknowledge  even  one.  She  did  all  that  he  com- 
manded and  arranged,  but  in  the  most  unamiablc  manner  in 
the  world.  She  did  it  in  the  established  routine,  but  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less.  From  love  or  a  desire  to  please  she 
accommodated  herself  to  nothing,  so  that  this  vnis  one  of  the 
first  things  about  which  my  mother  complained  in  a  private 
conversation  with  me.  But  since  love  was  as  essential  to  my 
sister  as  to  any  human  being,  she  turned  her  affection  wholly 
aa  me.  Her  care  in  nursing  and  entertaining  me  absorbed  ail 
her  time ;  her  female  companions,  who  were  swayed  by  her 
without  her  intending  it,  had  likewise  to  contrive  all  corts  of 
things  to  be  pleasing  and  consolatory  to  me.  She  was  inven- 
tive in  cheenng  me  up,  and  even  developed  some  germs  of 
comical  hiunour  which  I  had  never  known  in  her,  and  which 
became  her  very  well.  There  soon  arose  between  us  a  coterie- 
language,  by  which  we  could  converse  before  all  people  without 
their  undierstanding  us,  and  she  often  used  this  gibberish  with 
great  pertness  in  the  presence  of  our  parents. 

My  fiither  was  personally  in  tolerable  comfort.  He  was  in 
good  health,  spent  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  the  instruction  of 
my  sister,  wrote  at  the  description  of  his  travels,  and  was  longer 
in  tuning  his  lute  than  in  playiug  on  it.  He  concealed  at  the 
same  time,  as  well  as  he  could,  his  vexation  at  finding  instead 
of  a  stout  active  son,  who  ought  now  to  take  his  degree  and 
run  through  the  prescribed  course  of  life,  an  invalid  who  seemed 
to  suffer  still  more  in  soul  than  in  body.  He  did  not  conceal 
his  wish  that  they  would  be  expeditious  with  my  cure ;  but 
one  was  forced  to  be  specially  on  one's  guard  in  his  presence 
against  hypochondriacal  expressions,  because  he  could  then  be- 
come passionate  and  bitter. 

My  mother,  by  nature  very  lively  and  cheerful,  spent  under 

IT 
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thrae  cii'ciiiuAlaiices  Tery  tediom  doys.  Her  lit£le  hoiiflGicoep* 
ing  was  soon  provided  for.  The  mind  of  the  good  lady,  inter- 
nally never  nnoccnpied,  wished  to  find  an  interest  in  something, 
and  that  which  was  nearest  at  hand  was  religion,  which  she 
embraced  the  more  fondly  as  her  most  eminent  female  firiends 
were  cultivated  and  hearty  worshippers  of  Qod.  At  the  head 
^  of  these  stood  Franlein  von  Klettenberg.  She  is  the  same 
^  person  from  whose  conversations  and  letten  arose  the  ^^  Con^ 
fessions  of  a  Beautiful  Soul,"  which  are  found  inserted  in 
*'  Wilhelm  Meister.*'  She  was  slenderly  formed,  of  the  middle 
size ;  a  hearty  natural  demeanour  had  been  made  still  more 
pleasing  by  the  manners  of  the  world  and  the  court.  Her  vecy 
neat  attire  reminded  of  the  dress  of  the  Hemhutt  ladies. 
Her  serenity  and  peace  of  mind  never  left  her.  She  looked 
npon  her  sickness  as  a  necessary  element  of  her  transient 
earthly  existence  ;  she  suffered  with  the  greatest  patience,  and, 
in  painless  intervals,  was  lively  and  talkative.  Her  fiivourite, 
nay,  indeed,  perhaps  her  only  conversation,  was  on  the  moral 
experiences  which  a  man  who  observes  himself  can  form  in 
himself;  to  which  was  added  the  religions  views  which,  in  a 
very  graceful  manner,  nay,  with  genius,  came  under  her  con- 
sideration as  natural  and  supernatural.  It  scarcely  needs  more 
to  recall  back  to  tlie  friends  of  such  representations,  that  com- 
plete delineation  composed  from  the  very  depl^  of  her  soul. 
Owing  to  the  very  peculiar  course  which  ^e  had  taken  from  her 
youth  upwards,  the  distinguished  rank  in  which  she  had  been 
l)om  and  educated,  and  the  liveliness  and  originality  of  her 
mind,  she  did  not  agree  very  well  with  the  other  ladies  who  had 
set  out  on  the  same  road  to  salvation.  Fpin  Griesbach,  the  chief 
of  them,  seemed  too  severe,  too  dry,  too  learned ;  she  knew, 
thought,  comprehended  more  than  the  others,  fiho  contented 
themselves  with  the  development  of  their  feelings,  and  she  was 
therefore  burdensome  to  them,  because  every  one  neither  could 
nor  would  carry  with  her  so  great  an  apparatus  on  the  road  to 
bliss.  But  for  this  reason  the  most  of  them  were  indeed  some- 
what monotonous,  since  they  confined  themselves  to  a  certain 
terminology  which  might  well  have  been  compared  to  that  of 
the  later  sentimentalists.  Fraulein  von  Klettenberg  led  her 
way  between  both  extremes,  and  seemed,  with  some  self-com- 
placency, to  see  her  own  reflection  in  the  image  of  Count  Zin- 
aendorf,  whose  opinions  and  actions  bore  witness  to  a  higher 
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Imih  and  more  diBtingniflhed  rank.  Now  flhe  found  in  me  vfhat  ^ 
she  needed,  a  lively  young  creature,  striyine  after  an  unknown 
happinefls,  who,  although  he  could  not  thiiuL  himself  an  extnu 
ordmary  sinner,  yet  found  himself  in  no  eomfortable  condition, 
and  was  perfectly  healthy  neither  in  body  nor  soul.  She  was 
delighted  with  what  nature  had  given  me,  as  well  as  with 
muim  which  I  had  gained  lor  myself.  And  if  she  conceded  to 
me  many  advantages,  this  was  by  no  means  humiliating  to  her: 
for,  in  tiie  first  puioe,  she  never  thought  of  emulating  one  of 
the  male  sex,  and  secondly,  she  believed  that  in  regard  to  reli- 
gious culture  she  was  very  much  in  advance  of  me.  My  dis- 
quiet, my  impatience,  my  striving,  my  seeking,  investigating, 
musing,  and  wavering,  she  interpreted  in  her  own  way,  and 
did  not  conceal  from  me  her  conviction,  but  assured  me  in  plain 
terms  that  all  this  proceeded  from  my  having  no  reconciled  Qod. 
Now  I  had  believed  from  my  you&  upwards  that  I  stood  on 
very  good  terms  with  my  God,  nay,  I  even  &ncied  to  myself^ 
acooiding  to  various  experiences,  that  He  might  even  be  in 
arrears  to  me ;  and  I  was  daring  enough  to  think  that  I  had  ^^ 
something  to  forgive  Him.  This  presumption  was  grounded  on 
my  infinite  good-will,  to  which,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  He  should 
have  given  better  assistance.  It  may  be  imagined  how  often 
I  and  my  female  friend  fell  into  disputes  on  this  subject,  which, 
however,  always  terminated  in  the  friendliest  way,  and  often, 
Hke  my  conversations  with  the  old  rector,  with  the  remark : 
*'  that  I  was  a  foolish  fellow,  for  whom  many  allowances  must 
be  made.*' 

I  was  much  troubled  with  the  tumour  in  my  neck,  as  the 
physician  and  surgeon  wished  first  to  disperse  this  excrescence, 
afterwards,  as  they  said,  to  draw  it  to  a  head,  and  at  last 
thought  good  to  open  it ;  so  for  a  long  time  I  had  to  suffer 
more  from  inconvenience  than  pain,  al&ough  towards  the  end 
of  the  cure,  the  continual  touching  with  lunar  caustic  and  other 
corrosive  substances  could  not  but  give  me  very  disagreeable 
prospects  for  every  fresh  day.  The  physician  and  surgeon 
both  belonged  to  the  Pious  Separatists,  although  both  were  of 
highly  different  natural  characters.  The  sui^on.  a  slender, 
well-built  man,  of  easy  and  skUfrd  hand,  was  unfortunately 
somewhat  hectic,  but  endured  his  condition  with  truly  Chris- 
tian patience,  and  did  not  suffer  his  disease  to  perplex  him  in 
lus  profession,     llie  physician  was  an  inexplicable,  sly-look- 
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inff,  friendly-speakizig,  and,  moreover,  abstruse  man,  who  had 
gamed  himself  quite  a  peculiar  confidence  in  the  pious  circle. 
Active  and  attentive,  he  was  consoling  to  the  sick ;  but,  more 
than  by  all  this,  he  extended  his  practice  by  the  gift  of  show- 
ing in  the  backgroimd  some  mysterious  medicines  prepared  by 
himself,  of  which  no  one  could,  speak,  since,  with  us,  the  phy- 
sicians were  strictly  prohibited  irom  making  up  their  own  pie. 
scriptions.  With  certain  powders,  which  may  have  been  some 
kind  of  digestive,  he  was  not  so  reserved ;  but  that  powerful 
salt,  which  could  only  be  applied  in  the  greatest  daii^r,  was 
only  mentioned  among  believers,  although  no  one  had  yet  seen, 
it  or  traced  its  effects.  To  excite  and  strengthen  our  fiiith  in 
the  possibility  of  such  an  universal  remecfy,  the  physicianp 
wherever  he  found  any  susceptibility^  had  recommended  cer- 
tain chemico-alchemical  books  to  his  patients,  and  given  them 
to  imderstand  that  by  one's  own  study  of  them,  one  could  well 
attain  this  treasure  for  oneself;  which  was  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  both  for  physical  and 
especially  for  moral  reasons,  could  not  be  well  communicated ; 
nay,  that  in  order  to  comprehend,  produce  and  use  this  great 
work,  one  must  know  the  secrets  of  nature  in  connexion,  since  it 
was  not  a  particular  but  an  imiversal  remedy,  and  could  indeed 
be  produced  under  different  forms  and  shapes.  My  Mend  had 
listened  to  these  enticing  words.  The  health  of  the  body  was  too 
nearly  allied  to  the  health  of  the  soul ;  and  could  a  greater 
benefit,  a  greater  mercy  be  shown  towards  others,  than  by  appro- 
priating to  oneself  a  remedy  by  which  so  many  sufferings  could 
be  assuaged,  so  maivv  a  danger  averted  ?  She  had  already  secretly 
studied  Welling*s  uptis  magO'CcAaUaticum^  for  which,  however, 
as  the  author  himself  immediately  darkens  and  removes  the 
light  he  imparts,  she  was  looking  about  for  a  Mend  who,  in  this 
alternation  of  glare  and  gloom,  might  bear  her  company.  It 
needed  small  incitement  to  inoculate  me  also  with  this  diisease. 
I  procured  the  work,  which,  like  all  writings  of  this  kind, 
could  trace  its  pedigree  in  a  direct  line  up  to  the  Neo-Platonic 
school.  My  chief  labour  in  this  book  was  most  accurately  to 
notice  the  dark  hints  by  which  the  author  refers  from  one  pas- 
sage to  another;  and  thus  promises  to  reveal  what  he  conceals; 
and  to  mark  down  on  the  margin  the  number  of  the  page  where 
such  passages  as  should  explain  each  other  were  to  be  found. 
But  even  thus  the  book  still  remained  dark  and  unintelligiUe 
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enongh ;  except  that  one  at  last  studied  oneself  into  a  cer- 
tain terminology,  and,  by  using  it  according  to  one's  own  fiincy, 
believed  that  one  was  at  any  rate  saying,  if  not  understanding, 
something.  The  before-mentioned  work  makes  very  honourable 
mention  of  its  predecessors,  and  we  were  incited  to  investigate 
those  original  sources  themselves.  We  turned  to  the  works  of 
Theophrastus,  Paracelsus  and  Basilius  Yalcntinus ;  as  well  as 
to  those  of  Helmont,  Starkey,  and  others  whose  doctrines  and 
directions,  resting  more  or  less  on  nature  and  imagination,  we 
endeavoured  to  see  into  and  follow  out.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  Aurea  Catena  Homeric  in  which  nature, 
though  perhaps  in  fimtastical  fiishion,  is  represented  in  a  beau- 
tiful combination ;  and  thus  sometimes  by  ourselves,  sometimes 
together,  we  employed  much  time  on  these  singularities,  and 
spent  the  evenings  of  a  long  winter,  during  which  I  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  my  chamber,  very  agreeably,  since  we  three, 
^  my  mother  being  included,  were  more  delighted  with  these 
•V    secrets  than  we  could  have  been  at  their  elucidation. 

In  the  meantime  a  veiy  severe  trial  was  preparing  for  me ; 
for  a  disturbed,  and  one  might  even  say,  for  certain  moments, 
destroyed  digestion,  excited  such  symptoms  that,  in  great  tri- 
bulation, I  thought  I  should  lose  my  life,  and  none  of  the 
remedies  applied  would  produce  any  further  effect.  In  this 
last  extremity,  my  distressed  mother  constrained  the  embar- 
rassed physician  with  the  greatest  vehemence  to  come  out 
with  his  universal  medicine ;  after  a  long  refusal,  he  hastened 
home  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  returned  with  a  little  glass  of 
crystallized  dry  salt,  which  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  swal- 
lowed by  the  patient.  It  had  a  decidedly  alkaline  taste.  The 
salt  was  scarcely  taken  than  my  situation  appeared  relieved, 
and  from  that  moment  the  disease  took  a  turn  which,  hw 
d^irees,  led  to  my  recovery.  I  cannot  say  how  ftir  this 
strengthened  and  enhanced  our  faith  in  our  physician,  and 
our  industry  to  make  ourselves  partakers  of  sudi  a  treasure. 

My  friena,  who,  without  parents  or  brothers  and  sisters,  lived 
in  a  large,  well-situated  house,  had  already  before  this  begun 
to  purchase  herself  a  little  air-furnace,  alembics  and  retorts  of 
moderate  size ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  hints  of  M^elling, ' 
and  the  significant  signs  of  our  physician  and  master,  ope- 
rated principally  on  iron,  in  which  the  most  healing  powers 
were  said  to  be  concealed,  if  one  only  knew  how  to  open  it.. 
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And  as  the  volatile  salt  which  must  be  produced  made  a  great 
figure  in  all  the  writings  with  which  we  were  acquainted,  so, 
for  these  operations,  alkalies  also  were  required,  which,  while 
they  flowed  away  into  the  air,  were  to  unite  with  these  super- 
terrestrial  things,  and  at  last  produce  per  m,  a  mysterious  and 
excellent  neutral  salt. 

Scarcely  was  I  in  some  measure  reoorered,  and,  fiivoured 
by  the  change  in  the  season,  able  once  more  to  occupy  my  old 
gable-chamber,  than  I  also  began  to  provide  myself  with  a 
little  apparatus.  A  small  air-furnace  with  a  sand-bath  was 
prepared,  and  I  very  soon  learned  to  change  the  glass  alem- 
bios,  with  a  piece  of  burning  match-cord,  into  vesseu  in  which 
the  diflerent  mixtures  were  to  be  evaporated.  Now  were 
the  strange  ingredients  of  the  macrocosm  and  microcosm 
handled  in  an  odd,  mysterious  manner,  and  before  all  I  at- 
tempted to  produce  neutral  salts  in  an  unheard-of  way.  But 
what  busied  me  most,  for  a  long  time,  was  the  so-called 
Liqttor  SiUeum  (flint- juice),  which  is  made  by  melting  down 
pure  quartz-flint  with  a  proper  proportion  of  alkali,  whence 
results  a  transparent  glass,  which  melts  away  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  exhibits  a  beautiflil  clear  fluidity.  Whoever 
has  once  prepared  this  himself,  and  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes, 
will  not  blame  those  who  believe  in  a  maiden  earth,  and  in 
the  possibility  of  producing  further  effects  upon  it  by  means 
of  it.  I  had  acquired  a  peculiar  dexterity  in  preparing  this 
Liquor  SiUcum  ;  the  fine  white  flints  which  are  found  m  the 
Maine  furnished  a  perfect  material  for  it ;  and  I  was  not  want- 
ing in  the  other  requisites,  nor  in  diligence.  But  I  became 
weary  at  last,  because  I  could  not  but  remark  that  the  flin^ 
substance  was  by  no  means  so  closely  combiued  with  the  salt 
as  I  had  philosophically  imagined ;  for  it  very  easily  aeparated 
itself  again,  and  this  most  beautiful  minenu  fluidity,  whidi, 
to  my  greatest  astonishment,  had  sometimes  appeared  in  the 
form  of  an  animal  jelly,  always  deposited  a  powder,  which  I 
was  forced  to  pronounce  the  &iest  flint  dust,  but  which  gave 
not  the  least  sign  of  anything  productive  in  its  nature,  m>m 
which  one  could  have  hoped  to  see  this  maiden  earth  pass 
into  the  maternal  state. 

Strange  and  unconnected  as  these  operations  were,  I  yet 
learned  many  things  from  them.  I  paid  strict  attention  to 
all  the  orystalliaitions  that  might  occur,  and  became  acquainted 
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with  the  eztemal  fonns  of  many  natural  things,  and  inasmuch 
as  I  well  knew  that  in  modem  times  chemical  subjects  were 
treated  more  methodically,  I  wished  to  get  a  general  con- 
ception of  them,  although,  as  a  half-adept,  I  had  very 
little  respect  for  the  apothecaries  and  all  those  who  operated 
with  common  fire.  However,  the  chemical  Compendium  of 
Boerhaave  attracted  me  powerfully,  and  led  me  on  to  read 
several  of  his  writings,  in  which  (since,  moreover,  my  tedious 
illness  had  inclined  me  towards  medical  subjects,)  I  found 
an  inducement  to  study  also  the  Aphorisms  of  this  excellent 
man,  which  I  was  glad  to  stamp  upon  my  mind  and  in  my 
memory. 

Another  employment,  somewhat  more  human,  and  by  fiur 
more  useful  for  my  cultivation  at  the  moment,  was  reading 
through  the  letters  which  I  had  written  home  from  Leipzig. 
Nothing  reveals  more  with  respect  to  ourselves,  than  when 
we  again  see  before  us  that  whidi  has  proceeded  from  us  years 
before,  so  that  we  can  now  consider  ourselves  as  an  object  of 
contemplation.  Only,  in  truth,  I  was  then  too  yoimg,  and  the 
epoch  which  was  represented  by  those  papers  was  still  too 
near.  As  in  our  younger  years  we  do  not  in  general  easily 
cast  off  a  certain  self-complacent  conceit,  Ihis  especially 
ahows  itself  in  despising  what  We  have  been  but  a  little  time 
before ;  for  while,  indeed,  we  perceive,  as  we  advance  from 
step  to  step,  that  those  things  which  we  regard  as  good  and 
excellent  in  ourselves  and  others  do  not  stand  their  groimd, 
we  think  we  can  best  extricate  ourselves  from  this  mlemma 
by  ourselves  throwing  away  what  we  cannot  preserve.  So 
it  was  with  me  also.  For  as  in  Leipzig  I  had  gradually 
learned  to  set  little  value  on  my  childish  labours,  so  now  my 
academical  course  seemed  to  me  likewise  of  small  account, 
and  I  did  not  understand  that  for  this  very  reason  it  must  be 
of  great  value  to  me,  as  it  elevated  me  to  a  higher  degree  of 
observation  and  insight.  My  father  had  cai'efiilly  collected 
and  sewed  together  my  letters  to  him,  as  well  as  those  to  my 
flbter ;  nay,  he  had  even  corrected  them  with  attention,  and 
improved  the  mistakes  both  in  writing  and  in  grammar. 

\Vhat  first  struck  me  in  these  letters  was  their  exterior ; 
I  was  shocked  at  an  incredible  carelessness  in  the  handwriting, 
which  extended  from  October,  1765,  to  the  middle  of  the  fol- 
lowing January.    But,  in  the  middle  of  March,  there  appeared 
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all  at  once  a  quite  compressed,  orderly  hand,  such  as  I  used 
formerly  to  employ  in  writing  for  a  prize.  My  astonisliment 
at  this  resolved  itself  into  gratitude  towards  the  good  Gellert, 
who,  as  I  now  well  remembered,  whenever  we  handed  in  our 
essays  to  him,  represented  to  us,  in  his  hearty  tone  of  voice, 
that  it  was  our  sacred  duty  to  practise  our  hand  as  much, 
nay,  more  than  our  style.  He  repeated  this  as  often  as  any 
scrawled,  careless  writing  came  into  his  sight ;  on  which  occa- 
sion he  often  said  that  he  would  much  like  to  make  a  good 
hand  of  his  pupils  tlie  principal  end  in  his  instructions ;  the 
more  so  as  he  had  often  remarked  that  a  good  hand  led  the 
way  to  a  good  style. 

I  could  further  notice  that  the  French  and  English  passages 
in  my  letters,  although  not  free  from  blunders,  were  never- 
lihelcss  written  with  fiicility  and  freedom.  These  languages 
I  hod  likewise  continued  to  practise  in  my  correspondence 
with  George  Schlosser,  who  was  still  at  Treptow,  and  I  had 
remained  in  constant  communication  with  him,  by  which  I 
was  instructed  in  many  secular  affairs  (for  things  did  not 
always  turn  out  with  him  quite  as  he  had  hoped),  and  acquired 
an  ever  increasing  confidence  in  his  earnest,  noble  way  of 
thinking. 

Another  consideration  which  could  not  escape  me  in  read- 
ing through  these  letters,  was  that  my  good  fiither,  with  the 
best  intentions,  had  done  me  a  special  mischief,  and  had  led 
me  into  that  odd  way  of  life  into  which  I  had  fallen  at  last. 
He  had,  namely,  repeatedly  warned  me  against  card-playing ; 
but  Frau  Hofrath  Bohme,  as  long  as  she  lived,  contrived  to 
persuade  me,  after  her  own  lashion,  by  declaring  that  my 
ikther's  warnings  were  only  against  the  abuse.  Now  as  I 
like>;v'ise  saw  the  advantages  of  it  in  society,  I  easily  suffered 
myself  to  be  led  by  her.  I  had  indeed  the  sense  of  play,  but 
not  the  spirit  of  play ;  I  learned  all  games  easily  and  rapidly, 
but  I  coidd  never  keep  up  the  proper  attention  for  a  whole 
evening.  Therefore,  when  I  began  very  wcU,  I  invariably 
failed  at  the  end,  and  made  mysc&  and  others  lose ;  through 
which  I  went  off,  alu^'ays  out  of  humour,  either  to  the  supper- 
table  or  out  of  the  company.  Scarcely  was  Madame  Bohme 
di*ad,  who,  moreover,  had  no  longer  kept  me  in  practice 
during  her  tedious  illness,  than  my  father  s  doctrine  gained 
force;  I  at  first  excused  myself  from  the  card-tables,  and  as 
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they  now  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with  me,  I  became 
even  more  of  a  burden  to  m3r8elf  than  to  others,  and  declined 
the  invitations,  which  then  became  more  rare,  and  at  last 
ceased  altogether.  Play,  which  is  much  to  be  recommended 
to  young  people,  especially  to  those  who  have  a  practical 
sense,  and  wish  to  look  about  in  the  world  for  themselves, 
could  never,  indeed,  become  a  passion  with  me ;  for  I  never 
got  further,  though  I  might  play  as  long  as  I  would.  Had 
any  one  given  me  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  and  made  me 
observe  how  here  certain  signs  and  more  or  less  of  chance 
form  a  kind  of  material  on  which  judgment  and  activity 
can  exercise  themselves— had  any  one  made  me  see  several 
games  at  once,  I  might  sooner  have  become  reconciled.  With 
aU  this,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  I  had  come 
to  the  conviction,  from  the  above  considerations,  that  one 
should  not  avoid  social  games,  but  should  rather  strive  after  a  V^ 
certain  dexterity  in  them.  Time  is  infinitely  long,  and  each 
day  is  a  vessel  into  which  a  great  deal  may  be  poured,  if  one 
will  actually  fill  it  up. 

Thus  variously  was  I  occupied  in  my  solitude ;  the  more 
80,  as  the  departed  spirits  of  the  different  tastes  to  which 
I  had  from  time  to  time  devoted  myself,  had  an  opportunity 
to  reappear.  I  thus  went  again  to  drawing ;  and  as  I  always 
wished  to  labour  directly  from  nature,  or  rather  from  reality, 
I  made  a  picture  of  my  chamber,  with  its  furniture,  and  the 
persons  who  were  in  it ;  and  when  this  no  more  amused  me, 
I  represented  all  sorts  of  town-tales,  which  were  told  at  the 
time,  and  in  which  interest  was  taken.  All  this  was  not 
without  character  and  a  certain  taste,  but  unfortunately  the 
figures  lacked  proportion  and  the  proper  vigour,  besides  which 
the  execution  was  extremely  misty.  My  &ther,  who  continued 
to  take  pleasure  in  these  things,  wished  to  have  them  more 
distinct ;  everything  must  be  fimshed  and  properly  completed. 
He  therefore  had  them  mounted  and  suiroundcd  with  ruled 
lines ;  nay,  the  painter  Morgenstem,  his  domestic  artist — ^the 
same  who  afterwards  made  lumself  known,  and  indeed  famous, 
by  his  church-views — ^had  to  insert  the  perspective  lines  of  the 
rooms  and  chambera,  which  then,  indeed,  stood  in  pretty  harsh 
contrast  with  those  cloudy-looking  figures.  In  this  manner 
he  thought  constantly  to  compel  me  to  greater  accuracy,  and, 
to  please  him,  I  drew  various  objects  of  still  life,  in  which. 
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since  the  originals  stood  as  patterns  before  me,  I  oould  work  with 
more  distinctness  and  precision.  At  last  I  took  it  into  my  head 
to  etch  once  more.  I  had  composed  a  tolerably  interesting 
landscape,  and  felt  myself  very  happy  when  I  could  look  out 
for  the  old  receipts  given  me  by  Stock,  and  could,  at  my  irork, 
call  to  ijiind  those  pleasant  times.  I  soon  bit  the  plate  and 
had  a  proof  taken.  Unluckily  the  composition  was  without 
light  and  shade,  and  I  now  tormented  myself  to  bring  in 
both ;  but  as  it  was  not  quite  dear  to  me  what  was  rrallv 
the  essential  point,  I  could  not  finish.  Up  to  this  time  I 
had  been  quite  well,  after  my  own  fiashion;  but  now  a 
disease  attacked  me  which  had  never  troubled  me  before. 
My  throat,  namely,  had  beeome  completely  sore,  and  particu^ 
larly  what  is  called  the  uvula  very  much  inflamed ;  I  could  only 
swfldlow  with  great  pain,  and  the  physicians  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  They  tormented  me  with  gargles  and  hair- 
pencils,  but  could  not  free  me  from  my  misery.  At  last  it 
struck  me  that  I  had  not  been  careful  enough  in  the  biting 
of  my  plates,  and  that  by  often  and  passionately  repeating  it, 
I  had  contracted  this  disease,  and  had  always  revived  and  in- 
creased it.  To  tiie  physicians  this  cause  was  plausible  and  very 
soon  certain  on  my  leaving  my  etching  and  biting*  and  that  so 
much  the  more  readily  as  Sio  attempt  had  by  no  means  turned 
out  well,  and  I  had  more  reason  to  conceal  than  to  exhibit  my 
labours ;  for  which  I  consoled  myself  the  more  easily,  as  I 
very  soon  saw  myself  free  from  the  troublesome  disease. 
Upon  this  I  could  not  refridn  from  the  reflection  that  my  simi- 
lar occupations  at  Leipzig  might  have  greatly  contributed  to 
those  diseases  from  which  I  had  suflbred  so  much.  It  is,  in* 
deed,  a  tedious,  and  withal  a  melancholy  business  to  take  too 
much  care  of  ourselves,  and  of  what  injures  and  benefits  us; 
but  there  is  no  question  but  that  with  the  wonderful  idiosyn- 
crasy of  hmnon  nature  on  the  one  side,  and  the  infinite  variety 
in  the  mode  of  lifb  and  pleasure  on  the  other,  it  is  a  wonder  thi^t 
the  human  race  has  not  worn  itself  out  long  ago.  Human  natoze 
appears  to  possess  a  peculiar  kind  of  toughness  and  many- 
adedness,  since  it  subdues  everything  which  approaches  it,  or 
which  it  takes  into  itself,  and  if  it  cannot  assomilate,  at  least 
makes  it  indifferent.  In  case  of  any  great  excess,  indeed,  it 
must  yield  to  the  elements  in  spite  of  all  resistance,  as  the 
many  endemic  diseases  and  the  effibcts  of  brandy  convinoa 
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ui.  Could  we,  without  being  morbidly  anxious,  keep  watch 
orer  ourselves  as  to  what  operates  fayourably  or  un&Tourably 
upon  us  in  our  complicated  civil  and  social  life,  and  would  we 
leave  off  what  is  actually  pleasant  to  us  as  an  enjoyment,  for 
the  sake  of  the  evil  consequences,  we  should  thus  know  how 
to  remove  with  ease  many  an  inconvenience  which,  with  a 
constitution  otherwise  sound,  oflen  troubles  us  more  than  even 
a  disease.  Unfortunately,  it  is  in  dietetics  as  in  morals; 
we  cannot  see  into  a  fault  till  we  have  got  rid  of  it;  by 
which  nothing  is  gained,  for  the  next  fault  is  not  like  the 
preceding  one,  and  therefore  cannot  be  recognised  under  the 
same  form. 

In  reading  through  those  letters  which  had  been  written. 
from  Leipzig  to  my  sister,  this  remark,  among  others,  could 
not  escape  me, — that  from  the  very  beginning  of  my  academical 
course,  I  had  esteemed  myself  very  clever  and  wise,  since,  as 
soon  as  I  had  learned  anything,  I  put  mysdf  in  the  place  of  the 
professor,  and  so  became  didactic  on  the  spot.  I  was  amused 
to  see  how  I  had  immediately  applied  to  my  sister  whatever 
Gdlert  had  imparted  or  advised  in  his  lectures,  without  seeing 
that  both  in  life  and  in  books,  a  thing  may  be  proper  for  a  young 
man  without  beii^  suitable  for  a  yoimg  laidy ;  and  we  both 
together  made  meny  over  these  mimicries.  The  poems  also 
which  I  had  composed  in  Leipziff  were  already  too  poor  for 
me ;  and  they  seemed  to  me  cold,  dry,  and  in  respect  to  that 
which  was  meant  to  express  the  state  of  the  human  heart  or 
mind,  too  superficial.  This  induced  me,  now  that  I  was  to 
leave  my  &ther*B  house  once  more,  and  go  to  a  second  univer-  t|< 
flity,  again  to  decree  a  great  high  atUo  dafi  against  my  laboiurs. 
Several  commenced  plays,  some  of  which  had  reached  the 
third  or  the  fourth  act,  while  others  had  only  the  plot  fully 
made  out,  together  vdth  many  other  poems,  letters,  and 
papers,  were  given  over  to  the  fire,  and  scarcely  anything 
was  spared  except  the  manuscript  by  Behrisch,  Die  Laune  des 
VerlMtm  and  Die  MiUchuldigen,  which  last  I  constantly  went 
on  improving  with  peculiar  affection,  and,  as  the  piece  was 
already  complete,  I  again  worked  over  the  plot,  to  make  it 
more  bustling  and  intelligible.  Lessing,  in  the  first  two  acts 
of  his  Minna^  had  set  up  an  unattainable  model  of  the  way 
in  which  a  drama  should  be  developed,  and  nothing  was  to 
mt  of  greater  canesm  than  to  enter  thoroughly  into  his  mind 
and  his  views. 
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The  recital  of  whatever  moved,  excited,  and  occupied  me 
at  this  time,  is  already  circumstantial  enough ;  but  I  must 
nevertheless  again  recur  to  that  interest  witifi  which  super- 
flensuous  things  had  inspired  me,  of  which  I,  once  for  all,  so 
&r  as  might  be  possible,  undertook  to  form  some  notion. 

I  experienced  a  great  influence  from  an  important  work 
I2iat  fell  into  my  hands ;  it  was  Arnold's  History  of  the  Church 
and  of  Heretics.  This  man  is  not  merely  a  reflective  histo- 
rian, but  at  the  same  time  pious  and  feeling.  His  sentiments 
chimed  in  very  well  with  mine,  and  what  particularly  de- 
lighted me  in  his  work  was,  that  I  received  a  more  fieivourable 
notion  of  many  heretics,  who  had  been  hitherto  represented  to 
me  as  mad  or  mipious.  The  n>irit  of  contradiction  and  the  love 
of  paradoxes  stick  &st  in  us  ail.  I  diligently  studied  the  diflfer- 
ent  opinions,  and  as  I  had  often  enough  heard  it  said  that 
every  man  has  his  own  religion  at  last,  so  nothing  seemed 
^^  more  natural  to  me  than  that  I  should  form  mine  too,  and  this 
^  I  did  with  much  satisfaction.  The  Neo-Platonism  lay  at  the 
fotmdation ;  the  hermetical,  the  mystical,  the  cabaUstic,  also 
contributed  their  share,  and  thus  I  built  for  myself  a  world 
that  looked  strange  enough. 

I  could  well  represent  to  myself  a  Qodhead  which  has  gone 
on  producing  itself  from  all  eternity ;  but  as  production  can- 
not be  conceived  without  multiplicity,  so  it  must  of  neces- 
sity have  immediately  appeared  to  itself  as  a  Second,  which  we 
recognise  under  the  name  of  the  Son ;  now  these  two  must 
continue  the  act  of  producing,  and  again  appear  to  themselves 
in  a  Third,  which  was  just  as  substantial,  living,  and  eternal  as 
the  Whole.  With  these,  however,  the  circle  of  Uie  GK>dhead  was 
complete,  and  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  them  to  pro- 
duce another  perfectly  equal  to  them.  But  since,  however,  the 
work  of  production  always  proceeded,  they  created  a  fourdiy 
which  already  fostered  in  himself  a  contradiction,  inasmuch  as 
it  was,  like  them,  imlimited,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  was  to 
be  contained  in  them  and  bounded  by  them.  Now  this  was 
Lucifer,  to  whom  the  whole  power  of  creation  was  committed 
from  this  time,  and  from  whom  all  other  beings  were  to  pro- 
ceed. He  immediately  displayed  his  infinite  activity  by  creat- 
ing the  whole  body  of  angels ;  all,  again,  after  his  own  likeness, 
unlimited,  but  contained  in  him  and  bounded  by  him.  Sur- 
rounded by  such  a  glory,  he  foxgot  his  higher  origin,  and 
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believed  that  he  could  find  himself  in  himself,  and  from  this 
first  ingratitude  sprang  all  that  does  not  seem  to  us  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  and  purposes  of  the  Godhead.  Now  the 
more  he  concentrated  himself  within  himself,  the  more  painful 
must  it  have  become  to  him,  as  weU  as  to  all  the  spirits  whose 
sweet  uprising  to  their  origin  he  had  embittered.  And  so  that 
happened  which  is  intimated  to  us  under  the  form  of  the  Fall 
of  the  Angels.  One  part  of  them  concentrated  itself  with  Lu- 
cifer, the  other  turned  itself  again  to  its  oriein.  From  this 
ooncentration  of  the  whole  creation,  for  it  had  proceeded  out 
of  Lucifer,  and  was  forced  to  foUow  him,  i^rang  all  that  we 
perceive  under  the  form  of  matter,  which.we  figure  to  ourselves 
as  heavy,  solid,  and  dark,  but  which,  since  it  is  descended,  if 
not  even  immediately,  yet  by  filiation,  from  the  Divine  Being, 
is  just  as  unlimited,  powerful,  and  eternal  as  its  sire  and  grancL- 
aire.  Since  now  the  whole  mischief,  if  we  may  call  it  so, 
merely  arose  through  the  one-sided  direction  of  Lucifer,  the 
better  half  was  indeed  wanting  to  this  creation ;  for  it  pos- 
fiessed  all  that  is  gained  by  concentration,  while  it  lacked  all 
that  can  be  efiected  by  expansion  alone ;  and  so  the  whole 
creation  could  have  destroyed  itself  by  everlasting  concentra- 
tion, could  have  annihilated  itself  with  its  fiither  Lucifer,  and 
have  lost  all  its  claims  to  an  equal  eternity  with  the  Godhead. 
This  condition  the  Elohim  contemplated  for  a  time,  and  they 
had  their  choice,  to  wait  for  those  ^ons,  in  which  the  field 
would  again  have  become  clear,  and  space  would  be  left  them 
for  a  new  creation ;  or,  if  they  would,  to  seize  upon  that  which 
existed  already,  and  supply  Uie  want,  according  to  their  own 
eternity.  Now  they  chose  the  latter,  and  by  &eir  mere  will 
supplied  in  an  instant  the  whole  want  which  the  consequence 
of  Lucifer's  undertaking  drew  after  it.  They  gave  to  the 
Eternal  Being  the  £EU!ulty  of  expanding  itself,  of  moving  itself 
towards  them ;  the  peculiar  pulse  of  ufe  was  again  restored, 
and  Lucifer  himself  could  not  avoid  its  effects.  This  is  the 
epoch  when  that  appeared  which  we  know  as  light,  and  when 
that  b^an  which  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  by  the  word 
creation.  Greatly  now  as  this  multiplied  itself  by  progressive 
degrees,  through  the  continually  working  vital  power  of  the 
Elohim,  still  a  being  was  wandng  who  might  be  able  to  restore 
the  original  connexion  with  the  Godhead ;  and  thus  man  was 
produced,  who  in  all  things  was  to  be  similar,  yea,  equal  to 
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Hie  Godhead ;  but  Iherciby,  in  effbct,  found  himself  once  more 
in  the  situation  of  Lucifer,  that  of  being  at  once  unlimited  and 
bounded ;  and,  since  this  contradiction  was  to  manifest  itseJf  in 
him  through  idl  the  categories  of  existence,  and  a  jierfect  con- 
sciousness, as  well  as  a  decided  will,  was  to  accompany  his 
Tarious  conditions,  it  was  to  be  foreseen  that  he  must  be  at 
the  same  time  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  imperfect,  the 
most  happy  and  the  most  unhappy  creature.  It  was  not  long 
before  he,  too,  completely  played  the  part  of  Lucifer.  True 
ingratitude  is  the  separation  from  the  benefactor,  and  thus 
that  fall  was  manifest  for  the  second  time,  although  the  whole 
creation  is  nothing  and  was  nothing  but  a  falling  from  and 
returning  to  the  original. 

One  easily  sees  how  the  Kedemption  is  not  only  decreed 
from  eternity,  but  is  considered  as  eternally  necessary,  nay, 
that  it  must  ever  renew  itself  through  the  whole  time  of  gene- 
ration* and  existence.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  nothmg  is 
more  natural  than  for  the  Divinity  himself  to  take  the  form  of 
man,  which  had  already  prepared  itself  as  a  veil,  and  to  share 
his  fiite  for  a  short  time,  in  order,  by  this  assimilation,  to 
enhance  his  joys  and  alleviate  his  sorrows.  The  histoiy  of  aH 
religions  and  philosophies  teaches  us  that  this  great  truth,  indis- 
pensable for  man,  has  been  handed  down  by  difSsreut  nations, 
m  different  times,  in  Tarious  ways,  and  even  in  strange  fables 
and  images,  in  accordance  with  their  limited  knowledge; 
enough,  if  it  only  be  acknowledged  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  condition  which,  even  if  it  seems  to  drag  us  down  and  oppress 
ns,  yet  gives  us  opportunity,  nay,  even  makes  it  our  duty,  to 
raise  ourselves  up,  and  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  the  Qodhead 
in  this  manner,  that  while  we  are  compelled  on  the  one  hand 
to  concentrate  ourselves  {tins  zu  verse&sten),  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  omit  to  expand  ourselves  {uns  zu  enisMsUgen)  iu 
regular  pulsation.f 

*  "  Das  Werclen/'  the  state  ofbecoming,  as  distinguished  fVom  that  of 
bemg.  The  word,  which  is  most  useful  to  &e  Germans,  can  never  be  roi- 
dered  properly  in  English. — TVont. 

t  If  we  could  make  use  of  some  sudi  verbs  as  '*  inself "  and  '*  nnselfy" 
we  should  more  accurately  render  this  passage. — Trtmi. 
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^The  heart  is  often  affected,  moreoYer,  to  "die  adrantase  of 
different,  but  especially  of  social  and  refined  virtues,  and  the 
more  tender  sentiments  are  excited  and  unfolded  in  it.  Many 
touches,  in  particular,  will  impress  themselTes,  which  give 
the  young  reader  an  insight  into  the  more  hidden  comer 
of  the  human  heart  and  its  passions — a  knowledge  which  is 
more  worth  than  all  Latin  and  Greek,  and  of  whidi  Ovid  was 
a  very  excellent  master.  But  yet  it  is  not  on  this  account 
that  the  elassic  poets,  and  therefore  Ovid,  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  youth.  We  have  from  the  kind  Creator  a  variety  of 
mental  powers,  to  which  we  must  not  neglect  giving  their 
proper  culture  in  our  earliest  years,  and  which  cannot  be 
cultivated  either  by  logic  or  metaphysios,  Latin  or  Ghreck. 
We  have  an  imagination,  before  which,  since  it  should  not 
seize  upon  the  very  first  conceptions  that  chance  to  present 
themselves,  we  ought  to  place  the  fittest  and  most  beautiful 
images,  and  thus  accustom  and  practise  the  mind  to  recognise 
and  love  the  beautiful  everywhere,  and  in  nature  itself,  under 
its  determined,  true,  and  also  in  its  finer  features.  A  great 
quantity  of  conceptions  and  general  knowledge  is  necessary 
to  us,  as  weU  for  the  scienoes  as  for  daily  life,  which  can  be 
learned  out  of  no  compendium.  Our  feelings,  affections,  and 
passions  should  be  advantageously  developed  and  purified.*' 

This  important  passage,  which  is  found  in  the  UmverMol 
Oerman  Library^  was  not  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  Similar 
principles  and  similar  views  manifested  themselves  in  many 
directions.  They  made  upon  us  lively  youths  a  very  gpreot 
impression,  which  had  the  more  decided  effect,  as  it  was 
strengthened  besides  by  Wieland's  example ;  for  the  works 
of  his  second  brilliant  period  clearly  showed  that  he  had 
fermed  himself  according  to  such  maxims.  And  what  more 
eould  we  desire?  Philosophy,  with  its  abstruse  questions, 
was  set  aside — ^the  classic  languages,  the  acquisition  of  which 
is  aooompamed  by  so  much  dmdgeiy,  one  saw  thrust  into  the 
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bockffroimd— the  compendiums,  about  the  sufficiency  of  which 
Haimei  had  already  whispered  a  doubtful  word  into  the  ear, 
came  more  and  more  into  suspicion.  We  were  directed  to 
the  contemplation  of  an  active  life,  which  we  were  so  fond  of 
leading,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  passions  which  we  partly 
felt,  partly  anticipated,  in  our  own  bosoms,  and  which,  if 
though  they  had  been  rebuked  formerly,  now  appeared  to  us  as 
something  important  and  dignified,  because  they  were  to  be  the 
chief  object  of  our  studies,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  was  ex- 
tolled as  the  most  excellent  means  of  cultivating  our  mental 
powers.  Besides  this,  such  a  mode  of  thought  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  my  own  conviction,  nay,  with  my  poetical 
mode  of  treatment.  I  therefore,  without  opposition,  after  I 
had  thwarted  so  many  good  designs,  and  seen  so  many  fair 
hopes  vanish,  reconciled  myself  to  my  Other's  intention  of 
jr  sending  me  to  Strasburg,  where  I  was  promised  a  cheerful, 
gay  life,  while  I  should  prosecute  my  studies,  and  at  last  take 
my  degree. 

In  spring  I  felt  my  health,  but  still  more  my  youthful 
spirits,  again  restored,  and  once  more  longed  to  be  out  of  my 
&ther*s  house,  though  with  reasons  £ir  different  fit>m  those  on 
the  first  time.  The  pretty  chambers  and  spots  where  I  had 
suffered  so  much  had  become  disagreeable  to  me,  and  with 
my  father  himself  there  could  be  no  pleasant  relation.  I 
could  not  quite  pardon  him  for  having  manifested  more  impa- 
tience than  was  reasonable  at  the  relapse  of  my  disease,  and 
at  my  tedious  recovery ;  nay,  for  having,  instead  of  comfort- 
ing me  by  forbearance,  frequently  expressed  himself  in  a  cmel 
manner,  about  that  which  lay  in  no  man's  hand,  as  if  it  de- 
pended only  on  the  wiU.  ^d  he,  too,  was  in  various  ways 
nurt  and  offended  by  me. 

For  yoimg  people  bring  back  from  the  university  general 
ideas,  which,  indeed,  is  quite  right  and  good;  but  because 
they  fiincv  themselves  very  wise  in  this,  they  apply  them  as 
a  standard  to  the  objects  that  occur,  which  must  then,  for  the 
most  part,  lose  by  the  comparison.  Thus  I  had  gained  a  general 
notion  of  architecture,  and  of  the  arrangement  and  decoration 
^;  of  houses,  and  imprudently,  in  conversation,  had  applied  this 
to  our  own  house.  My  fitther  had  designed  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  it,  and  carried  through  the  building  with  great  per- 
severance, and,  considering  that  it  was  to  be  ezclusiyeiy  a 
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residence  for  himself  and  bis  family,  nothing  could  be  objected 
to  it  j  in  this  taste,  also,  very  many  of  the  houses  in  IfVank- 
fort  were  built.     An  open  staircase  ran  up  through  the  house, 
and  touched  upon  lai^  ante-rooms,  which  might  veiy  well 
have  been  chambers  themselves,  as,  indeed,  we  uways  passed 
the  fine  sepuson  in  them.    But  this  pleasant,  cheerful  existence 
for  a  single  fiimily— this  commimication  from,  above  to  below 
^became  the  greatest  inconvenience  as  soon  as  several  parties 
occupied  the  house,  as  wc^  had  but  too  well  experienced  on 
the  occasion  of  the  French  quartering.     For  that  painful 
scene  with  the  king's  lieutenant  would  not  have  happened, 
nay,  my  fiither  would  even  have  felt  all  those  disagreeable 
matters  less,  if,  after  the  Leipzig  &shion,  our  stair^ise  had 
run  close  along  the  side  of  the  house,  and  a  separate  door  had 
been  given  to  each  story.     This  style  of  building  I  once 
praised  highly  for  its  advanta^,  and  showed  my  father  the 
possibility  of  altering  his  staircase  also ;  whereupon  he  fell 
mto  an  incredible  passion,  which  was  the  more  violent  as,  a 
short  time  before,  I  had  found  fault  with  some  scrolled  look- 
ing-glass frames,  and  rejected  certain  Chinese  hangings.    A 
scene  ensued,  which,  indeed,  was  again  hushed   up   and 
smothered,  but  it  hastened  my  journey  to  the  beautiful  Alsace, 
which  I  accomplished  in  the  newly-contxived  comfortable 
diligence,  without  delay,  and  in  a  short  time. 

I  alighted  at  the  Ghost  {Oeut)  tavern,  and  hastened  at 
once  to  satisfy  my  most  earnest  desire  and  to  approach  the 
minster,  which  had  long  since  been  pointed  out  to  me  by 
fellow-travellers,  and  had  been  before  my  eyes  for  a  great 
distance.  When  I  first  perceived  this  Colossus  through  the 
narrow  lanes,  and  then  stood  too  near  before  it,  in  the  truly 
confined  little  square,  it  made  upon  me  an  impression  quite  of 
its  own  kind,  which  I,  being  unable  to  analyse  it  on  the  spot, 
carried  with  me  only  indistinctly  for  this  time,  as  I  hastily 
ascended  the  building,  so  as  not  to  neglect  the  beautiful  mo- 
ment of  a  high  and  dieerful  son,  whi(£  was  to  disclose  to  me 
at  once  the  broad,  rich  land. 

And  now,  fix>m  the  platform,  I  saw  before  me  the  beautiful 
region  in  which  I  shomd  for  a  long  time  live  and  reside :  the 
himdsome  city,  the  wide-roreading  meadows  around  it,  thickly 
set  and  interwoven  wiu  magnificent  trees,  that  striking 
xidmess  of  vegetation  which  fdlows  in  the  windings  of  the 
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Khine,  markB  its  banks,  islands,  and  aits*  Nor  is  the  level 
ground,  stretching  down  from  the  south,  and  watered  by 
the  Iller,  less  adorned  with  varied  groen.  Even  westward, 
towards  the  mountains,  there  are  many  low  grounds  which 
affbrd  quite  as  chonning  a  view  of  wood  and  meadow-growth, 
just  as  the  northern  and  more  hilly  part  is  intersected  by  in- 
numerable little  brooks,  which  promote  a  rapid  vegetatioxi 
cverywhero.  If  one  imagines,  between  these  luxuriant  out- 
stretched meads,  between  these  joyoudy  scattered  groves,  all 
land  adapted  for  tillage,  excellently  prepared,  veitlant,  and 
ripening,  and  the  best  and  richest  spots  marked  by  hamleta 
and  &rm-hou8es,  and  this  great  and  inmioosurable  plain,  pre- 
pared for  man,  like  a  new  paradise,  bounded  far  and  near  by 
mountains  partly  cultiYated,  partly  overgrown  with  woods; 
ona  will  then  conceive  the  rapture  with  which  I  blessed  my 
&te,  that  it  had  destined  me,  for  some  time,  so  beautiful  a 
dwdling.pkce. 

Such  a  fresh  glance  into  a  new  land  in  which  we  are  to  abide 
for  a  time,  has  still  the  peculiarity,  both  pleasant  and  fore- 
boding, that  the  whole  lies  before  us  like  an  unwritten  tablet. 
As  yet  no  sorrows  and  joys  which  rolate  to  ourselves  aro  re- 
cozoed  upon  it ;  this  cheei^il,  varied,  animated  plain  is  still 
mute  for  us ;  the  oye  is  only  fixed  on  the  objects  so  far  as 
they  are  intrinsically  important,  and  neither  affection  nor  pas- 
sion have  especially  to  render  prominent  this  or  that  spot. 
But  a  presentiment  of  the  fiiture  already  disquiet;^  the  young 
heart,  and  an  unsatisfied  saving  secretly  demands  that  which 
is  to  come  and  may  come,  and  which,  at  all  events,  M^iether  for 
good  or  iU,  will  imperceptibly  assume  the  character  of  the 
spot  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Descended  ftxmi  the  height,  I  still  tarried  awhile  before  the 
hce  of  the  venerable  pile ;  but  what  I  could  not  quite  clearly 
make  out,  either  the  first  or  the  following  time,  was  that  I 
regarded  this  miracle  as  a  monster,  which  must  have  terrified 
me,  if  it  had  not,  at  the  same<  time,  appeared  to  me  compre- 
hensible by  its  regularity,  and  even  pleasing  in  its  fixusfa. 
Yet  I  by  no  means  busied  myself  with  meditatmg  on  this  con- 
tradiction, but  suffered  a  monument  so  aslbnishing  qiuetly  to 
work  upon  me  by  its  presence.  * 

I  took  small,  but  well-situated  and  pleasant  lodgings,  on 
the  sununer  nde  of  the  Fiih-4Barket,  a  fine  long  street,  whexe 
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the  everlarting  motiaiL  came  to  tha  assistanoo  of  every  iinoc* 
capied  moment.  I  then  deUvered  my  letters  of  introduction, 
and  found  among  my  patrons  a  merchant  who,  with  his  £Eunily, 
was  devoted  to  those  pious  opinions  sufficiently  known  to  me, 
although,  as  far  as  regarded  external  worship,  he  had  not 
SOTMurated  from  the  Church*  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence 
-withal,  and  by  no  means  hypoeiitioal  in  his  actions.  The 
company  of  boaxdnn  which  was  recommended  to  me,  and, 
indeed,  I  to  it,  waa  yery  agreeable  and  entertaining,  A  couple 
of  old  maids  had  long  kept  up  this  boarding-house  with  r^^* 
laxity  and  good  success;  there  might  have  been  about  ten 
persons,  older  and  yoimger.  Of  these  latter,  one  named 
MsTBB,  a  native  of  T^indaa,  is  most  vividly  present  to  me. 
From  his  £orm  and  face  he  might  have  been  considered  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  men,  if^  at  the  samo  time,  he  had  not  had 
something  of  the  sloven  in  his  whole  appearance.  In  like 
nuumer  his  splendid  natural  tolente  were  deformed  by  an  in- 
orodible  levity,  and  his  excellent  temper  by  an  imbounded 
diaaoluteness*  He  had  an  open,  joyous  face,  more  round  than 
oval ;  the  organs  of  the  senses,  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and 
eacB,  could  be  oalled  rich ;  they  showed  a  decided  fulness, 
without  being  too  lacget  The  mouth  was  particularly  charm- 
ing, fi»m  the  curling  lips,  and  his  whole  physiognomy  had  the 
peeuliar  expression  of  a  rake,  from  the  circumstance  that  hia* 

r^  lowa  mut  acxosa  his  nose,  which,  in  a  handsome  face, 
ys  prodocea  a  pleasant  expression  of  sensuality.  By  his 
jomJnesB,  sincttity,  and  good-nature,  he  made  himself  be-> 
loved  by  alL  His  memory  was  incredible ;  attention  at  the 
leetDXfs  cost  him  nothing ;  he  retained  all  that  he  heard,  and 
was  intelleotual  enough  to  take  some  interest  in  everything^ 
and  this  the  more  easily,  as  he  was  studying  medicine.  All 
impressions  remained  lively  with  him,  and  his  waggery  in 
xqieating  the  leotures  and  mimicking  the  professors  often 
went  so  fiur,  that  when  he  had  heard  three  different  lectures 
in  one  morning,  he  would,  at  the  dinner-table,  interchange 
the  professors  with  each  other,  paragraphwise,  and  often  even 
mare  abruptly,  which  parti-coloured  lecture  frequently  enter- 
tained us,  but  often,  too,  became  troublesome. 

Tlie  rest  were  more  or  less  polite,  steady,  serious  people. 
A  pensioned  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis  was  one  of 
thi^ ;  but  the  majority  were  students,  all  really  good  and 
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"well-dispofled,  only  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  beyond  their 
usual  allowande  of  wine.  That  this  should  not  be  easily  done 
was  the  care  of  our  president,  one  Doctor  Salzxakk.  Already 
in  the  sixties  and  unmarried,  he  had  attended  this  dinna-- 
table  for  many  years,  and  maintained  its  good  order  and 
respectability.  He  poss^sed  a  handsome  property,  kept  him- 
self close  and  neat  in  his  exterior,  oven  belonging  to  those 
who  always  go  in  shoes  and  stockings,  and  with  their  hat 
imder  their  arm.  To  put  on  the  hat,  was  with  him  on  extza- 
ordinary  action.  He  commonly  carried  an  umbrella,  wisely 
reflecting  that  the  finest  summer-days  often  bzing  thimder- 
storms  and  passing  showers  over  the  country. 

With  this  man  I  talked  over  my  design  of  continuing  to 
study  jurisprudence  at  Strasburg,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  my 
degree  as  soon  as  possible.  Since  he  was  exactly  informed  of 
everything,  I  asked  him  about  the  lectures  I  should  have  to 
hear,  and  what  he  generally  thought  of  the  matter.  To  this 
he  replied,  that  it  was  not  in  Strasburg  as  in  the  German  um« 
versities,  where  they  try  to  educate  jurists  in  the  large  and 
-  learned  sense  of  the  term.  Here,  m  conformity  with  the 
relation  towards  France,  all  was  really  directed  to  the  practical, 
and  managed  in  accordance  with  tlie  opinions  of  the  French, 
who  reEidOy  stop  at  what  is  given.  They  tried  to  impart 
to  every  one  certain  general  principles  and  preliminary  know- 
ledge, they  compressed  as  much  as  possible,  and  communi- 
cated only  what  was  most  necessary.  Hereupon  he  made 
N^  me  acquainted  with  a  man,  in  whom,  as  a  Repetmtn*  great  con- 
fidence was  entertained ;  which  he  very  soon  managed  to  gain 
from  me  also.  By  way  of  introduction,  I  b^;an  to  speak  with 
him  on  subjects  of  jurisprudence,  and  he  wondeired  not  a 
little  at  my  swaggering ;  for  during  my  residence  at  Leipzig, 
I  had  gained  more  of  on  insight  mto  the  requisites  for  the 
law  than  I  have  hitherto  taken  occasion  to  state  in  my  narra- 
tive, though  all  I  had  acquired  could  only  be  reckoned  as  a 

*  A  Repetent  ib  one  of  a  class  of  persons  to  be  found  in  the  German 
nniyersities,  and  who  assist  students  in  their  studies.  Thej  are  some- 
what analogous  to  the  English  Tutors,  but  not  precisely ;  for  the  latter 
render  their  aid  brfore  the  recitation,  while  the  Repetent  repeaU  with  the 
student,  in  priTate,  tlie  lectures  he  has  preriously  heard  from  the  pro- 
fessor. Hence  his  name,  whidi  might  be  rendered  Repeater^  had  we  any 
corresponding  class  of  men  in  England  or  Americt,  which  would 
•n  English  wud^^AmMriean  Note* 
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general  encyclopedical  sunrey,  and  not  as  proper  definite 
knowledge.  University  life,  even  if  in  the  course  of  it  we  may 
not  have  to  boast  of  our  own  proper  industry,  nevertheless 
affords  endless  advantages  in  every  kind  of  cultivation,  be- 
cause we  are  always  surrounded  by  men  who  either  possess 
or  are  seeking  science,  so  that,  even  if  unconsciously,  we  ore 
constantly  drawing  some  nourishment  from  such  an  atmo- 
sphere. 

My  repetent,  after  he  had  had  patience  with  my  rambling 
discourse  for  some  time,  gave  me  at  last  to  understand  thoti 
must  first  of  all  keep  my  immediate  object  in  view,  which  was, 
to  be  examined,  to  take  my  degree,  and  then,  perchance,  to 
commence  practice.  "  In  order  to  stand  the  first,*'  said  he, 
"  the  subject  is  by  no  means  investigated  at  large.  It  is  in- 
quired how  and  when  a  law  arose,  and  what  gave  the  internal 
or  external  occasion  for  it ;  there  is  no  inquiry  as  to  how  it 
has  been  altered  by  time  and  custom,  or  how  fiir  it  has  perhaps 
been  perverted  by  fidse  interpretation  or  t&e  perverted  usage  of 
the  courts.  It  is  in  such  investigations  that  learned  men  quite 
peculiarly  spend  their  lives ;  but  we  inquire  after  that  which 
exists  at  present,  this  we  stamp  firmly  on  our  memory,  that  it 
may  always  be  ready  when  we  wish  to  employ  it  for  the  use 
and  defence  of  our  cHents.  Thus  we  qualify  our  young  people 
for  their  fiiture  life,  and  the  rest  follows  in  proportion  to  their 
talents  and  activity."  Hereupon  he  handed  me  his  pamphlets, 
which  were  written  in  question  and  answer,  and  m  wluch  I 
could  have  stood  a  pretty  good  examination  at  once,  for  Hopp's 
flmaller  law-catedusm  was  yet  perfectly  in  my  memory ;  the 
rest  I  supplied  with  some  diligence,  and,  against  my  will, 
qualified  myself  in  the  easiest  manner  as  a  candidate. 

But  siiice  in  this  way  all  my  own  activity  in  the  study  was 
cut  off,— for  I  had  no  sense  for  anything  positive,  but  wished 
to  have  everything  explained  historically,  if  not  intelligibly— 
I  found  for  my  powers  a  wider  field,  which  I  employed  in 
the  most  singular  manner  by  devoting  myself  to  a  matter  of 
interest  which  was  accidently  presented  to  me  from  without. 

Most  of  my  fellow-boarders  were  medical  students.  These, 
as  is  well  known,  are  the  only  students  who  zealously  converse 
about  their  science  and  profession  even  out  of  the  hours  of 
study.  This  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  objects  of  their 
endeavours  are  the  most  obvious  to  the  senses,  and  at  the  same 
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time  the  highest,  the  most  simple  and  the  mast  oomplieatid. 
Medicine  employs  the  whole  man,  for  it  occupies  itself  with  ike 
whole  man.  All  that  the  young  man  learns  refers  directly  to  an 
important,  dangerous  indeed,  but  yet  in  many  respects  lucrative 
.practice.  He  therefore  devotes  himself  paanionately  to  what- 
e¥er  is  to  be  known  and  to  be  done,  partly  because  it  is  inter- 
esting in  itself,  pertly  because  it  opens  to  him  the  joyous 
prospect  of  independence  and  wealth. 

At  table  then  I  heard  nothing  but  medical  eonyersations,  just 
as  formerly  in  the  boarding-house  of  HofrathLudwig.  In  our 
walks  and  in  our  pleasure-parties  likewise  nott  much  else  was 
talked  about ;  for  my  fellow-boarders,  like  good  feUows,  had 
.also  become  my  companions  at  other  times,  and  they  were 
always  joined  on  all  sides  b^  persons  of  like  minds  and  like 
fitudies.  The  medical  fiEusulty  m  general  shone  above  the  othen, 
with  respect  both  to  the  celebrity  of  the  professors  and  the 
number  of  the  students,  and  I  was  the  more  easily  borne  along 
by  the  stream,  as  I  had  just  ao  much  knowlege  of  all  these 
things  that  my  desire  for  science  coidd  aoon  be  increased  and 
dnflomed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  second  half-year, 
^therefore,  I  attended  a  course  on  chemistry  by  8pielmann,  an- 
other on  anatomy  by  Lobstein,  and  proposed  to  be  right  indus- 
trious, because  by  my  singular  preliminary  or  raUier  extra 
knowledge,  I  had  already  gained  some  respect  and  confidence 
.in  our  society. 

Yet  this  dissipatton.and  dismemberment  of  my  studies  was 
not  enough,  they  were  to  be  once  more  seriously  disturbed ; 
£>r  a  remarkable  political  eyent  set  everything  in  motion,  and 
procured  us  a  tolerable  succession  of  holidays.  Marie  An- 
toinette, Archduchess  of  Austria  and  Queen  of  France,  was  to 
pass  through  Strasburg  on  her  road  to  Paris.  The  solemnities 
by  which  the  peojde  are  made  to  take  notice  that  there  is  great- 
ness in  the  world,  were  busily  and  abundantly  prepared,  and 
eqiecially  remarkable  to  me  was  the  building  which  stood  on 
on  island  in  the  Bhine  between  the  two  bridges,  erected  for 
her  reception  and  for  smTcndering  her  into  the  hands  of  her 
husbands  ambassadors.  It  was  but  slightly  elevated  above  the 
ground,  hud  in  the  centre  a  grand  saloon,  on  each  side  smaUm: 
ones ;  then  followed  other  chambers,  which  extended  some- 
what backwards.  Enough,  had  it  been  more  durably  built,  it 
might  have  answered  very  well  as  a  pleasure-house  for  persons 
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of  Tonk.  But  that  which  particabrly  interested  me,  and 
for  which  I  did  not  grudge  many  a  biiael  (a  little  silver  coin 
then  current)  in  order  to  procure  a  repeated  entrance  from  the 
porter,  was  the  embroidered  tapestry  with  which  they  had 
lined  the  whole  interior.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  a 
specimen  of  those  tapestries  worked  after  Ba£5ielle*8  cartoons, 
and  this  sight  was  for  me  of  yery  decided  influence,  as  I  be- 
came acquainted  wiih  tiie  true  and  the  perfect  on  a  large  scale, 
though  only  in  copies.  I  went  and  came,  and  came  and  went, 
and  could  not  satiate  mywlf  ^th  looking ;  nay,  a  vain  endflo. 
Tour  troubled  me,  because  I  would  willingly  have  compre- 
hended what  interested  me  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner.  I 
foimd  these  side-chambers  highly  delightful  and  refreshing, 
but  the  chief  saloon  so  much  the  more  shocking.  This  had 
been  hung  with  many  lai^r,  more  brilliant  and  richer  hang- 
ings, which  were  surrounded  with  crowded  ornaments,  worked 
af&r  pictures  by  the  modem  French. 

!Now  I  might  perhaps  have  reconciled  myself  to  tiiis  style 
also,  as  my  feelings,  like  my  judgment,  did  not  readily  refect 
anything  entirely ;  but  the  subject  was  excessively  revolting 
to  mc.  These  pictures  contained  the  history  of  Jason,  Med«a, 
and  Creusa,  and  therefore  an  example  of  the  most  unhappy  ^ 
marriuge.  To  the  left  of  the  throne  was  seen  the  bride  strug- 
gling with  the  most  horrible  death,  surrounded  by  persons  Ml 
of  sympathizing  woe ;  to  the  ri^ht  was  the  fiither,  horrified  at 
the  mtudered  babes  before  his  feet ;  whilst  the  Fury,  in  her 
dragon-car,  drove  along  into  the  air.  And  that  the  horriblo 
and  atrocious  should  not  lack  something  absurd,  the  white  tail 
of  that  magic  bull  flourished  out  on  the  right-hand  from  be- 
hind the  red  velvet  of  the  gold-embroidered  beck  of  the  throne, 
while  the  fire-spitting  beast  himself,  and  the  Jason  who  was 
fighting  with  him,  were  completely  covered  by  the  sumptuous 
drapery. 

Hero  all  the  maxims  which  I  had  made  my  own  in  Oeser's 
school  were  stirring  within  my  bosom.  It  was  without  proper 
selection  and  judgment,  to  begin  with,  that  Christ  and  the 
apostles  were  brought  mto  the  side-halls  of  a  nuptial  building, 
and  doubtless  the  size  of  the  chambers  had  guided  the  royal 
tapestry-keeper.  This,  however,  I  willingly  forgai-e,  because 
it  had  turned  out  so  much  to  my  advantage ;  but  a  blunder  like 
tiiat  in  the  grand  saloon  put  me  altogether  out  of  my  self-posses*^ 
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sion,  and  with  ammatioii  and  vehemence  I  called  on  my  com- 
rades to  witness  such  a  crime  against  taste  and  feeling. 
*' What!"  cried  I,  without  r^arding  the  bystanders,  "is  it 
permitted  so  thoughtlessly  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  a  yoimg 
queen,  at  her  first  setting  foot  in  her  dominions,  the  represen- 
tation of  the  most  horrible  marriage  that  perhaps  was  ever 
consummated !  Is  there  then  among  the  French  architects, 
decorators,  upholsterers,  not  a  single  man  who  understands 
that  pictures  represent  something,  that  pictures  work  upon 
^  the  mind  and  feelings,  that  they  make  impressions,  that  tiiey 
excite  forebodings !  It  is  just  the  same  as  if  they  had  sent  ms 
most  ghastly  spectre  to  meet  this  beauteous  and  pleasure-loT- 
ing  lady  at  me  very  frontiers !"  I  know  not  what  I  said  besides ; 
enougn,  my  comrades  tried  to  quiet  me  and  to  remove  me  out 
of  the  house,  that  there  might  be  no  offence.  They  then 
assured  me  that  it  was  not  eyerybody's  concern  to  look  for 
significance  in, pictures;  that  to  themselyes,  at  least,  nothing 
of  the  sort  would  have  occurred,  while  the  whole  population  <^ 
Strasburg  and  the  vicinity  which  was  to  throng  thitiier,  would 
no  more  take  such  crotchets  into  their  heads  than  the  queen 
herself  and  her  court. 

I  yet  remember  weU  the  beauteous  and  lofty  mien,  as  cheer« 
ful  as  it  was  imposing,  of  this  youthful  lady.  Perfectly  visible 
to  us  all  in  her  gloss  carriage,  she  seemed  to  be  jesting  with 
her  female  attendants,  in  £EunilLar  conversation,  about  the 
throng  that  poured  forth  to  meet  her  train.  In  the  evening 
we  roamed  through  the  streets  to  look  at  the  various  illumi- 
nated buildings,  but  especially  the  glowing  spire  of  the  minster, 
with  which,  both  near  and  in  the  distance,  we  could  not  sufS^ 
ciently  feast  our  eyes. 

The  queen  pursued  her  way ;  the  country  people  dispersed, 

and  the  city  was  soon  quiet  as  ever.     Before  the  queen's 

arrival,  the  veiy  rational  regulation  had  been  made,  that  no 

I  deformed  persons,  no  cripples  nor  disgusting  invalids,  should 

'   'show  themselves  on  her  route.     People  joked  about  this^and 

I  made  a  littie  French  poem  in  which  I  compared  the  advent 

.  /   of  Christ,  who  seemed  to  wander  upon  the  world  particularly 

/    on  account  of  the  sick  and  the  lame,  with  the  arrival  of  the 

;     queen,  who  scared  these  unfortunates  away.     My  friends  let 

it  pass ;  a  Frenchman,  on  the  contrary,  who  lived  with  us, 

.criticised  the  language  and  metre  very  immercifully,  although. 
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as  it  seemed,  with  too  much  foimdation,  and  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  I  ever  made  a  French  poem  afterwards. 

Scarcely  had  the  news  of  the  queen's  happy  arrival  rung 
£n>m  the  capital,  than  it  was  followed  by  the  horrible  intelli- 
gence that,  owing  to  an  oversight  of  me  police  during  the 
Kstal  fireworks,  an  infinite  number  of  persons,  with  horses  and 
carriages,  had  been  destroyed  in  a  street  obstructed  by  build- 
ine  materials,  and  that  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  the  nuptial 
solemnities,  had  been  plunged  into  mourning  and  sorrow. 
They  attempted  to  conceal  the  extent  of  the  misfortune,  both 
from  the  young  royal  pair  and  from  the  world,  by  burying  the 
dead  in  secret,  so  that  many  £unilies  were  convinced  only  by 
the  ceaseless  absence  of  their  members  that  they,  too,  had  been 
swept  off  by  this  awfiil  event.  That,  on  this  occasion,  those 
ghastly  figures  in  the  grand  saloon  again  came  vividly  before 
my  mind,  I  need  scarcely  mention ;  for  every  one  knows  how 
powerful  certain  moral  impressions  are,  when  they  embody 
themselves,  as  it  were,  in  those  of  the  senses. 

This  occurrence  was,  however,  destined  moreover  to  place 
my  firiends  in  anxiety  and  trouble  by  means  of  a  prank  in  which 
I  mdulged.  Among  us  young  people  who  had  been  at  Leip- 
zig, there  had  been  maintained  ever  afterwards  a  certain  itch 
for  imposing  on  and  in  some  way  mystifying  one  another. 
With  this  wanton  love  of  mischief  I  wrote  to  a  Mend  in 
Frankfort  (he  was  the  one  who  had  amplified  my  poem  on 
the  cake-baker  ,HendeI,  applied  it  to  Medon^  and  caused  its 
eenerol  circulation),  a  letter  dated  from  Versailles,  in  which  I 
informed  him  of  my  happy  arrival  there,  my  participation  in 
the  solemnities,  and  other  things  of  the  kind,  but  at  the  same 
time  enjoined  the  strictest  secrecy.  I  must  here  remark  that, 
from  the  time  of  that  trick  which  had  caused  us  so  much  annoy- 
ance, our  little  Leipzig  society  had  accustomed  itself  to  perse- 
cute him  from  time  to  time  with  mystifications,  and  this  espe- 
cially as  he  was  the  drollest  man  in  the  world,  and  was  never 
more  amiable  than  when  he  was  discovering  the  cheat  into 
which  he  hod  deliberately  been  led.  Shortly  after  I  had  written 
this  letter,  I  went  on  a  little  journey  and  remained  absent  about 
a  fortnight.  Meanwhile  the  news  of  that  disaster  had  reached 
Frankfort ;  my  firiend  believed  me  in  Paris,  and  his  affection 
led  him  to  apprehend  that  I  might  have  been  involved  in  the 
calamity.     He  inquired  of  my  parents  and  other  persons  to 
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whom  I  W08  accBStomed  to  write,  itiiether  any  letters  had-v- 
rived,  and  as  it  was  just  at  the  time  when  my  joomcy  kept  me 
from  sending  any,  they  were  altogetiier  wanting.  He  went 
ahout  in  the  greatest  uneasiness,  and  at  last  told  the  matter  in 
eoniidenoe  to  our  nearest  friends,  who  were  now  in  equal 
anxiety.  Fortunately  this  conjecture  did  not  reach  my  parents 
tmtil  a  letter  had  arriyed,  announcing  my  return  to  Stnisbnrg. 
My  young  friends  wore  satisfied  to  learn  that  I  was  olive,  but  le- 
moined  firmly  oonyinoed  that  I  had  been  at  Paris  in  the  interim. 
The  afibctionate  intelligence  of  the  soHcitude  they  had  felt  on 
my  account  affected  me  so  much  ih&t  I  yowed  to  leaye  off  such 
tncks  for  eyer,  but,  unfortunately,  I  have  often  since  allowed 
myself  to  be  guilty  of  something  similar.  Real  life  frequently 
loses  its  brilliancy  to  such  a  degree,  that  one  is  many  a  time 
forced  to  polish  it  up  again  with  the  yamish  of  fiction. 
i  Tbk  mighty  stream  of  courtly  magnificence  had  now  flowed 

by,  and  had  left  in  me  no  other  longing  than  after  those 
tapestries  of  Raffiielle,  which  I  would  willingly  have  gazed  at, 
xeyeied,  nay,  adored,  eyery  day  and  eyery  hour.  Fortunately, 
my  passionate  endeayours  succeeded  in  interesting  seyeral  per- 
sons of  consequence  in  them,  so  that  they  were  taken  down 
and  packed  up  as  late  as  possible.  We  now  gaye  ourselyes 
up  again  to  our  quiet,  easy  routine  of  the  university  and  society, 
and  in  the  latter  the  Actuary  SaLzmann,  president  of  our  table, 
eontinued  to  be  the  general  pedagogue.  His  intelligenoe, 
complaisance,  and  dignity,  which  he  always  contrived  to  main- 
tain amid  all  the  jests,  and  oft^n  even  in  the  little  extravaganees 
^  which  he  allowed  us,  made  him  beloved  and  respected  by  the 

whole  company,  and  1  could  mention  but  few  instances  where 
he  showed  his  serious  displeasure,  or  interposed  with  authority 
in  little  quarrels  and  disputes.  Yet  among  them  all  I  was  the 
one  who  most  attached  myself  to  him,  and  he  was  not  less 
[  inclined  to  converse  with  me,  as  he  found  me  more  various^ 

accomplished  than  the  others,  and  not  so  one-sided  in  judg- 
I  ment.     I  also  followed  his  directions  in  external  matters,  so 

\  that  he  could,  without  hesitation,  publicly  acknowledge  me  as 

\  his  companion  and  comrade :  for  although  he  only  filled  on 

office  which  seems  to  be  of  little  infiuence,  he  administered  it 
in  a  manner  which  redounded  to  his  highest  honour.  He  was 
actuary  to  the  Court  of  Wards  {PupiUeti-  Collegium)^  and  there, 
indeed,  like  the  perpetual  secretary  of  an  university,  he  had» 
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properly  spwilriiig,  tfaenwimgemeut  of  sflbin  in  bis  own  fasnAs. 
Now  as  he  had  conducted  this  businesB  with  the  greatest  exact- 
ness for  many  years,  there  was  no  &mily,  from  ike  first  to  the 
last,  which  did  not  owe  him  its  gratitude ;  as  indeed  scarcely 
any  one  in  the  whole  administration  of  goyemment  can  eom 
more  Uessings  or  more  curses  than  one  who  takes  charge  of 
the  orphans,  or,  on  the  contrary,  squanders  or  suffers  to  he 
squandered  their  property  and  goods. 

The  Strasburgers  are  passionate  walkers,  and  they  hove  a 
good  right  to  be  so.  Let  one  turn  one's  steps  as  one  will,  one 
finds  pleasure-grounds,  partly  natural,  parUy  adorned  by  art 
in  ancient  and  modem  tunes,  all  of  them  yisited  and  enjoyed 
by  a  cheerful,  merry  little  people.  But  what  made  the  sight 
of  a.  great  number  of  pedestrians  still  more  agreeable  here  thiasi 
in  other  places,  was  Uie  'various  costume  of  Uie  fiiir  sex.  The 
middle  class  of  city  girls  yet  retained  the  hair  twisted  up  and 
secured  by  a  large  pin ;  as  well  asa  certain  dose  style  of  dress* 
in  which  anything  like  a  train  would  ha^e  been  unbecoming ; 
and  the  pleasant  part  of  it  was,  that  this  costume  did  not  di&r 
-violently  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer ;  for  there  were 
still  some  fiunilies  of  opulence  and  distinction,  who  would  not 
permit  their  daughters  to  deviate  from  this  costume.  The  rest 
followed  the  French  fiishion,  and  this  party  made  some  prose- 
lytes every  year.  Bolzmann  had  many  acquaintances  and  on 
entrance  everywhere;  a  very  pleasant  circumstance  for  his 
companion,  especially  in  summer,  for  good  company  and  re- 
freshment were  found  in  all  the  public  gardens  for  and  near, 
and  more  than  one  invitation  for  this  or  that  pleasant  day  was 
received.  On  one  such  occasion  I  found  an  opportunity  to 
recommend  myself  very  rapidly  to  a  &mily  which  I  vras  visit- 
ing for  only  the  second  time.  We  were  mvited,  and  arriyed 
at  the  appointed  hour.  The  company  was  not  large ;  some 
played  and  some  walked  as  usual.  Afterwards,  when  they 
were  to  go  to  supper,  I  saw  our  hostess  and  her  sister  speaking 
to  each  other  with  animation,  and  as  if  in  a  peculiar  embar- 
rassment. I  accosted  them  and  said :  ''  I  have  indeed  no  right, 
ladies,  to  force  myself  into  your  secrets ;  but  perhaps  I  may 
be  able  to  give  you  good  council,  or  even  to  serve  you."  Upon 
tKs  they  disclosed  to  me  their  painfrd  dilemma :  namely,  that 
they  had  invited  twelve  persons  to  table,  and  that  just  at  that 
momenta  relation  had  returned  from  a  journey,  who  now,  as  iJie 
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thirteenth,  would  be  a  fi&tal  memento  mort,  if  not  for  himself, 
yet  certainly  for  some  of  the  guests.  '*  Hie  case  is  yery  easily 
mended,"  replied  I ;  "  permit  me  to  take  my  leave,  and  stipu- 
late for  indemnification."  As  they  were  persons  of  consequence 
and  good-breeding,  they  would  by  no  means  allow  this,  but 
sent  about  in  the  neighbourhood  to  find  a  fourteenth.  I 
suffered  them  to  do  so,  yet  when  I  saw  the  servant  coming  iu  at 
the  garden-gate  without  having  effected  his  errand,  I  stole 
away  and  spent  my  evening  pleasantly  under  the  old  linden- 
trees  of  the  Wanzenau.  That  this  self-denial  was  richly  repaid 
me  was  a  very  natural  consequence. 

A  certain  kind  of  general  society  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
without  card-playing.  Salzmann  renewed  the  good  instruc- 
tions of  Madsune  Bohme,  and  I  was  the  more  docile  as  I  had 
really  seen  that  by  this  little  sacrifice,  if  it  be  one,  one  may 
prociure  oneself  much  pleasure,  and  even  a  greater  freedom 
in  society  than  one  would  otherwise  enjoy.  The  old  piquet, 
which  had  gone  to  sleep,  was  again  looked  out;  I  learned 
whist ;  I  made  myself,  according  to  the  directions  of  my  Mentor, 
a  caid-purse,  which  was  to  remain  untouched  under  aU  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  I  now  found  opportunity  to  spend  most  of 
my  evenings  with  my  friend  in  the  best  circles,  where,  for  the 
most  part,  they  wished  me  well,  and  pardoned  many  a  little 
irregularity,  to  which,  nevertheless,  my  friend^  thougn  kindly 
enough,  used  to  call  my  attention. 

But  that  I  might  experience  symbolically  how  much  one, 
€ven  in  externals,  has  to  adapt  oneself  to  society,  and  direct 
oneself  according  to  it,  I  was  compelled  to  something  which 
seemed  to  me  the  most  disagreeable  thing  in  the  world.  I  had 
really  very  fine  hair,  but  my  Strasburg  hair-dresser  at  once 
assured  me  that  it  was  cut  much  too  short  behind,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  a  Jrizure  of  it  in  which  I  could 
show  myself,  since  nothing  but  a  few  short  curls  in  front  were 
decreed  lawful,  and  all  the  rest,  frt>m  the  crown,  must  be  tied 
np  in  a  queue  or  a  hair-bag.  Nothing  was  left  but  to  put  up 
with  false  hair  tiU  the  natural  growth  was  i^in  restored 
iuscording  to  the  demands  of  the  time.  He  promised  me  that 
nobody  should  ever  remark  this  innocent  cheat  (against  which 
I  objected  at  first  very  earnestly),  if  I  could  resolve  upon  it 
immediately.  He  kept  his  word,  and  I  was  always  looked  upon, 
as  the  young  man  who  had  the  best  and  the  best-dressed  head 
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of  hair.  But  as  I  was  obliged  to  remain  thus  propped  up  and 
powdered  firom  early  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
take  care  not  to  betray  my  fiilse  ornament  by  heating  myself 
or  by  yiolent  motions,  this  restraint  in  &ct  contributed  mudi  to 
my  behaying  for  a  time  more  quietly  and  politely,  and  accus- 
tomed me  to  going  with  my  hat  under  my  arm,  and  conse- 
quently in  shoes  and  stockings  also ;  however  I  did  not  venture 
to  neglect  wearing  understockings  of  fine  leather,  as  a  defence 
against  the  Bhine  gnats,  which,  on  the  fine  summer  evenings, 
generally  spread  themselves  over  the  meadows  and  gardens. 
If  now,  under  these  circumstances,  a  violent  bodily  motion  was 
denied  me,  our  social  conversations  certainly  became  more  and 
more  animated  and  impassioned ;  indeed  uiey  were  the  most 
interesting  in  which  I  had  hitherto  ever  borne  part. 

With  my  way  of  feeling  and  thinking,  it  cost  me  nothing 
to  let  every  one  pass  for  what  he  was,  nay,  for  that  which  he 
wished  to  pass  for,  and  thus  the  frankness  of  a  fresh  youthfrd 
heart,  which  manifested  itself  almost  for  the  first  time  in  its 
full  bloom,  made  me  many  friends  and  adherents.  Our  com- 
pany of  boarders  increased  to  about  twenty  persons,  and  as 
Samnami  kept  up  his  accustomed  order,  ever3rthing  con- 
tinued in  its  old  routine ;  nay,  the  conversation  was  almdst 
more  decorous,  as  every  one  had  to  be  on  his  guard  before 
several.  Among  the  new  comers,  was  a  man  who  particu- 
larly interested  me ;  his  name  was  Jitno,  the  same  who  aft^- 
wards  became  known  imder  the  name  of  Stilling.  In  spite 
of  an  antiqitated  dress,  his  form  had  something  delicate  about 
it,  with  a  certain  sturdiness.  A  bag- wig  did  not  disfigure 
his  significant  and  pleasing  countenance.  His  voice  was 
mild,  without  being  soft  and  weak ;  it  became  even  melodious 
and  powerful  as  soon  as  his  ardour  was  roused,  which  was 
▼ery  easily  done.  On  learning  to  know  him  better,  one 
found  in  him  a  sound  common-sense,  which  rested  on  feeling, 
and  therefore  took  its  tone  from  the  affections  and  passions, 
and  from  this  very  feeling  sprang  an  enthusiasm  for  the  good, 
the  true,  and  the  just,  in  uie  greatest  possible  purity.  Eor 
the  course  of  this  man*s  life  had  been  very  simple,  and  yet 
crowded  with  events  and  with  manifold  activity.  The  element 
of  his  energy  was  an  indestructible  fiiith  in  God,  and  in  an 
assistance  flowing  immediately  from  him,  which  evidently 
manifested  itself  in  an  uninterrupted  providence,  and  in  an 
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iitifftiling  deliyeraiioe  out  of  all  troubles  and  from  ereiy  eriL 
Jung  had  made  many  such  experienoes  in  his  life,  and  they 
had  often  been  repeated  of  late  in  Stiasbuig,  so  that,  with 
the  greatest  cheerfulness,  he  led  a  life  frugal  indeed,  but  free 
from  care ;  and  devoted  himself  most  earnestly  to  his  studies, 
although  he  could  not  reckon  upon  any  certain  subsistence  from 
one  quarter  to  another.  In  his  youdi,  when  on  a  fiiir  way  to 
beoome  a  charcoal  burner,  he  took  up  the  trade  of  a  tailor,  and 
after  he  had  instructed  himself^  at  the  same  time,  in  higher 
matters,  his  knowledge-loving  mind  drove  him  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  schoolmaster.  This  attempt  failed,  and  he  returned 
to  his  trade,  from  which,  however,  since  every  one  felt  for 
him  confidence  and  affection,  he  was  repeatedly  called  aw^, 
again  to  take  a  place  as  private  tutor.  But  for  his  most  in- 
ternal and  peculiar  training  he  had  to  thank  that  wide-spread 
class  of  men  who  sought  out  their  salvation  on  their  own  re* 
sponsibilty,  and  who,  while  they  strove  to  edify  themselves  by 
reading  the  Seriptores  and  good  books,  and  by  mutual  ezhorta* 
tioa  and  confession,  thereby  attained  a  degree  of  cultivatiaiL 
which  must  excite  surprise.  For  while  the  interest  which  always 
accompanied  them  and  which  maintained  them  in  fellowship, 
rested  on  the  simplest  foundation  of  morality,  well-wishing 
and  well-doing,  the  deviations  which  could  take  place  with 
man  of  such  limited  circumstances  w^re  of  little  importance, 
and  hence  their  consciences,  for  the  most  part,  remained  clear, 
and  their  minds  commonly  cheerM ;  so  meace  arose  no  artifi* 
cial,  but  a  truly  natural  culture,  which  yet  had.  this  advantage 
over  others,  that  it  was  suitable  to  all  ages  and  ranks,  and 
was  generally  social  by  its  nature.  For  this  reason,  too,  these 
persons  were,  in  their  own  circle,  truly  eloquent,  and  capable 
of  expressing  themselves  appropriately  and  pleasingly  on  idl  tfaa 
tenderest  and  best  concerns  of  the  heart  Now  the  good  Jung 
was  in  this  very  case.  Among  a  few  persons,  who,  if  not 
exactly  like-minded  with  himself,  did  not  dedare  themselves 
avacso  from  his  mode  of  thought,  he  was  found  not  only  talka- 
ti9«  but  eloquent;  in  particular,  he  related  the  history  of 
his  life  in  the  moat  delightfiil  manner,  and  knew  how  to 
make  all  the  ciroumstanoes  plainly  and  vividly  present  to  bia 
listeners.  L  persuaded  him  to  write  them  down,  and  ho 
pHmused  he  would  do  so*  But  because  in  his  wi^  of  ex.- 
pres8ing.himsai£  ha  was  lika  arsamnaffihuliat,  wlMin.oiie  dare 
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not  call,  lest  he  should  fall  from  his  eloTation,  or  like  a  gentle 
stream,  to  which  one  dare  oppose  nothing,  lest  it  should  foam, 
so  was  he  often  forced  to  feel  unoon^ortable  in  a  more  nume- 
rous company.     His  fiiith  tolerated  no  doubt,  and  his  convic- 
tion no  jest.     And  if  in  friendly  Communication  he  was  inex* 
haustible,  evciTthing  came  to  a  standstill  with  him  when  he 
suffered  contradiction.     I  usually  helped  him  through  on  such 
occasions,  for  which  he  repaid  me  with  honest  a£fection. 
Since  his  mode  of  thought  was  nothing  strange  to  me,  but  on 
the  contrary  I  had  already  become  accurately  acquainted  with 
it  in  my  very  best  friends  of  both  sexes,  and  since,  moreover, 
it  gencraUy  interested  me  with  its  naturalness  and  natveiS,  lie 
found  himself  on  the  very  best  terms  with  me.     The  bent  of  his 
mind  was  pleasing  to  me,  and  his  wondrous  faith  in  miracles, )( 
which  was  so  useftil  to  him,  I  left  unmolested.     Salzmann 
likewise  behaved  towards  him  with  forbearance, — ^I  say  with 
fofbearance,  fbr  Salzmann,  in  conformity  with  his  character, 
his  natural  disposition,  his  age  and  circumstances,  coidd  not 
but  stand  and  continue  on  the  side  of  the  rational,. or  rather 
the  common-sense  Christians,  whose  religion  properly  rested 
on  the  rectitude  of  their  characters,  and  a  manly  indepen- 
dence, and  who  therefore  did  not  like  to  meddle  or  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  fcehngs  which  might  easily  have  led  them 
into  gloom,  or  with  mysticism,  which  might  easily  have  led 
them  into  the  dark.     This  class,  too,  was  respectable  and 
numerous ;  all  men  of  honour  and  capacity  understood*  each 
otiier,  and  were  of  the  like  peTsuasion,  as  well  as  of  the 
same  mode  of  life. 

Lebse,  likewise  our  fellow-boarder,  also  belonged  to  this 
number;  a  perfectly  upright  young  man,  and,  with  limited 
gifts  of  fortune,  frugal  and  exact.  His  manner  of  life  and 
housekeeping  was  the  closest  I  ever  knew  among  students. 
He  dressed  himself  the  neatest  of  us  all,  and  yet  always  ap- 
peared in  the  same  clothes ;  but  he  managed  his  wardrobe 
with  the  greatest  care,  kept  everything  about  him  clean,  and 
required  all  things  in  ordinary  life  to  go  according  to  his 
example.  He  never  happened  to  lean  anywhere,  or  to  prop 
his  elbow  on  the  table ;  he  never  forgot  to  mark  his  table- 
napkin,  and  it  always  went  ill  with  the  maid  when  the  chairs 
were  not  found  perfectly  clean.  With  all  this,  he  had  nothing 
stiff  in  hii^  exterior.    He  spoke  cordially,  with  precise  and 
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dry  liveliness,  in  which  a  light  ironical  joke  was  Teiy  be- 
coming. In  figure,  he  was  well-built,  slender,  and  of  fiur 
height,  hid  fiice  was  pockrpitted  and  homely,  his  little  blue 
eyes  cheerful  and  penetrating.  As  he  had  cause  to  tutor  us 
in  so  many  respects,  we  let  him  be  our  fencing-master  besides ; 
for  he  drew  a  very  fine  rapier,  and  it  seemed  to  give  him 

Sort  to  play  off  upon  us,  on  this  occasion,  all  the  pedantry  of 
is  profession.  Moreover,  we  really  profited  by  him,  and  had 
to  thank  him  for  many  sociable  hours,  which  he  induced  us  to 
spend  in  good  exercise  and  practice. 

By  all  uiese  peculiarities,  Lerse  completely  qualified  himcAlf 
for  ihe  office  of  arbitrator  and  umpire  in  all  the  small  and 
great  quarrels  which  happened,  though  but  rarely,  in  our 
circle,  and  which  Salzmann  could  not  hush  up  in  his  fiEitherly 
way.  Without  the  external  forms,  which  do  so  much  mi.Hchief 
in  imiversities,  we  represented  a  society  bound  together  by 
circumstances  and  good-feeling,  which  others  might  occasioii* 
ally  touch,  but  into  which  they  could  not  intrude.  Now,  in 
his  judgmant  of  internal  piques,  Lerse  always  showed  the 
greatest  impartiality,  and  when  the  affidr  could  no  longer  be 
settled  by  words  and  explanations,  he  knew  how  to  con- 
duct  the  desired  satisfiiction,  in  an  honourable  way,  to  a 
harmless  issue.  In  this  no  man  was  more  clever  uian  he ; 
indeed,  he  often  used  to  say,  that  since  heaven  had  destined 
him  for  a  hero  neither  in  war  nor  in  love,  he  would  be  con- 
tent, both  in  romances  and  fighting,  with  the  part  of  second. 
Since  he  remained  the  same  throughout,  and  might  be  re* 
garded  as  a  true  model  of  a  good  and  steady  disposition,  the 
conception  of  him  stamped  itself  as  deeply  as  amiably  upon 
me ;  and  when  I  wrote  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  I  felt  myself 
induced  to  set  up  a  memorial  of  our  friendship,  and  to  give 
the  gallant  fellow,  who  knew  how  to  subordinate  hitnaAlf  in 
80  dignified  a  manner,  the  name  of  Franz  Lerse. 

While  now,  by  his  constant  humorous  dryness,  he  con- 
tinued always  to  remind  us  of  what  one  owed  to  oneself  and 
to  others,  and  how  one  ought  to  behave  in  order  to  live  at 
peace  with  men  as  long  as  possible,  and  thus  gain  a  certain 
position  towards  them,  I  hod  to  fight,  both  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly, with  quite  different  circumstances  and  adversaries, 
being  at  strife  with  myself,  with  the  objects  around  me,  and  even 
with  the  elements.    I  found  myself  in  a  state  of  health  iidiidi 
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farthered  me  suflBiciently  in  all  that  I  would  and  should  under- 
take ;  only  there  was  a  certain  irritability  left  behind,  which 
did  not  always  let  me  be  in  equilibrium.  A  loud  sound  was  dis* 
agreeable  to  me,  diseased  objects  awakened  in  me  loathing  and 
hoiTor.  But  I  was  especially  troubled  by  a  giddiness  which 
came  over  me  eyery  time  that  I  looked  down  from  a  height. 
All  these  infirmities  I  tried  to  remedy,  and,  indeed,  as  I  widied 
to  lose  no  time,  in  a  somewhat  violent  way.  In  the  evening, 
when  they  beat  the  tattoo,  I  went  near  the  multitude  of  drums, 
the  powerM  rolling  and  beating  of  which  might  have  made 
one*s  heart  burst  in  one  s  bosom.  All  alone  I  ascended  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  the  minster  spire,  and  sat  in  what  is  called 
the  neck,  under  the  nob  or  crown,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
before  I  would  venture  to  step  out  again  into  the  open  air, 
where,  standing  upon  a  platform  scarce  an  ell  square,  without 
any  particular  holding,  one  sees  the  boundless  prospect  before, 
while  the  nearest  objects  and  ornaments  conceal  the  church, 
and  everything  upon  and  above  which  one  stands.  It  is  exactly 
as  if  one  saw  oneself  carried  up  into  the  air  in  a  balloon.  Such 
troublesome  and  painful  sensations  I  repeated  until  the  im- 
pression  became  quite  indifferent  to  me,  and  I  have  since  then 
derived  great  advantage  from  this  training,  in  moimtain  travels 
and  geological  studies,  and  on  great  biuldings,  where  I  have 
vied  with  &e  carpenters  in  running  over  the  bcure  beams  and  the 
cornices  of  the  edifice,  and  even  in  Rome,  where  one  must  run 
similar  risks  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  important  works  of 
art.  Anatomy,  also,  was  of  double  value  to  me,  as  it  taught 
me  to  tolerate  the  most  repulsive  sights,  while  I  satisfied  my 
thirst  for  knowledge.  And  thus  I  attended,  also,  the  clinical 
course  of  the  elder  Doctor  Ehrmann,  as  well  as  the  lectures 
of  his  son  on  obstetrics,  with  the  double  view  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  all  conditions,  and  of  freeing  myself  from  aU 
apprehension  as  to  repulsive  things.  And  I  have  actually 
succeeded  so  fiir,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  could  ever  put  me . 
out  of  my  self-possession.  But  I  sought  to  steel  myself  not 
only  against  these  impressions  on  the  senses,  but  also  against 
the  infections  of  the  imagination.  The  awfiil  and  shuddering 
impressions  of  the  darkness  in  churchyards,  solitary  places, 
churches  and  chapels  by  night,  and  whatever  may  be  connected 
with  them,  I  contrived  to  render  likewise  indifferent ;  and 
in  this,  also,  I  went  so  &r  that  day  and  night,  and  every 
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locality,  were  qvke  ^e  senie  to  roe ;  -so  ibat  erm  ivtoi,  ia. 
later  timeB,  a  desire  eanne  over  me  onee  more  to  feel  in  «ms]i 
weneB  the  pleanng  shudder  of  yoorth,  I  oonM  aearoely  foree 
this,  in  any  degree,  hy  the  strangest  and  most  fearful  imagBB 
■wiiddi  I  ci^led  up. 

In  my  eflforts  to  free  myself  from  iihe  pressure  of  the  Um^ 
gloomy  and  po^iernu,  '^vnudi  continued  to  nue  within  me^ 
and  seemed  to  me  sometimes  as  •strength,  sometimes  as  weak- 
ness, I  was  thorotteUy  assisted  1^  thst  open,  social,  stirrmg 
manner  of  life,  whidh  attracted  me  more  and  more,  to  whidi 
I  accustomed  myself,  and  whidi  I  at  last  learned  to  enjoy 
with  perfect  freedom.  It  is  not  difficuLt  to  remark  in  ^ 
world,  that  man  feels  himself  most  freely  and  most  peifectty 
rid  of  his  own  fellings^  when  he  represents  to  himself  the 
&ultB  of  otiiers,  and  expatiates  upon  them  wi^  eomplaeent 
oensoriousness.  It  is  a  tolerahly  pleasant  sensation  even  to 
set  ourselyes  above  our  equals  by  disapprobation  and  nttsre- 
psesentation,  fer  which  reason  good  eociety,  whether  it  con- 
sists of  few  or  many,  is  most  deJ^hted  with  it.  But  nothing 
equals  the  comfortable  self-complacency,  when  we  erecA 
ourselves  into  judges  of  our  superiors,  and  of  t^ose  who  are 
oet  over  us,-— of  princes  and  statesmen,  when  we  find  pubUe 
instituticnis  unfit  and  injudicious,  only  consider  the  possible 
and  actual  obstacles,  and  recognise  neitlier  the  greatness  of 
the  inrention,  nor  the  co-operation  whic^  is  to  be  expected 
from  time  and  circumstances  in  every  undertakii^r. 

Whoever  remembers  the  condition  of  Ite  French  kingdom, 
and  is  accurately  and  circumstantially  acquainted  with  it  from 
later  writings,  will  easily  figure  to  mmself  how,  at  that  time, 
in  the  Alsatian  semi-France,  people  used  to  talk  about  the  king 
and  his  ministers,  about  the  court  and  court-fevourites. 
lliese  were  new  subjects  fer  my  love  of  instructing  mysd( 
and  very  welcome  ones  to  my  pertness  and  youthful  conceit 
I  observed  everything  aecuratelv,  noted  it  down  industrioualy^ 
and  I  now  see,  from  the  little  that  is  left,  tiiat  such  acoounts, 
ahhougfa  only  put  together  on  the  moment,  out  of  fiibles  and 
uncertain  general  rumours,  always  have  a  certain  vahie  in 
after-times,  because  ihey  serve  to  oonfront  and  compare  the 
•ecret  made  known  at  last  with  what  was  l^en  alrcndy  dis- 
covered and  pnUdc,  and  tftie  judgments  of  contempoiariciy 
ins  or  felse,  with  tiba  ceovietionB  of  posterity. 


Striking,  and  doOj  betee  tbe  eyes  of  w  rtreet-looageMi, 
was  the  project  ibr  beautafying  the  city ;  the  eseeution  ef 
whkdi,aeoQirai]ig  to  draughta  and  plans,  began  in  the  strangwt 
juhien  to  pass  from  sketches  and  plans  into  reality.  Inten- 
dant  Qtmt  had  imdertaken  to  new-model  the  amguliy  «Qid 
meyen  umes  «f  Strasburg,  and  to  lay  the  fimndations  of  a 
leepeetable,  handsome  city,  regulated  by  line  and  level. 
Upon  this,  Blondel,  a  Pansun  arehiteot,  drear  a  i^an,  by 
which  an  hundred  and  liorty  hoviscdioilders  grained  in  room, 
eighty  lost,  and  Ihe  rest  remained  in  their  former  condition. 
T&B  plan,  which  was  acoepted,  but  was  not  to  be  put  into 
execution  at  once,  was  now  to  approach  completion  in  the 
eourse  of  time,  and,  meanwhile,  the  city  oddly  enough 
warered  between  £»m  and  fonnksoieas.  lit  for  instance,  a 
crooked  side  of  a  street  was  to  be  straigfatih[ked,  the  first  man 
who  feh  disposed  to  build  moved  forward  to  the  appointed  line ; 
perhaps,  too,  his  next  neicUboar ;  but  pedba^,  also,  the  third 
cr  fourth  resideiit  from  him,  by  which  prG^ections  the  most 
awkward  recesses  were  left,  like  front  cesut-yards,  before  the 
houses  in  the  baekground.  They  wouldnot  use  frorce,  yet  with- 
out compakian  they  wonUL  never  have  got  on;  on  which  account 
BO  man,  when  his  house  was  once  condemned,  ventured  to 
improve  or  replaoe  anything  that  related  to  the  street.  All 
these  strange  aoeidentel  ineonreniences  gave  to  us  rambling 
idlerB  the  most  welcome  opportunity  of  pcactismg  our  ridi- 
enle,  cf  "*^*^g  proposaJs,  in  the  manner  of  Behrisch,  for 
accelerating  the  completian,  and  of  constantly  doubting  the 
possibility  of  it,  although  many  a  newly-^erected  hannsowift 
building  should  have  brought  us  to  other  thoug^Kta.  flow 
&r  that  project  was  advanced  by  the  length  of  time,  I  cannot 
say. 

Another  subject  on  whidi  the  Protestant  Btrasburgers  liked 
to  converse  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  These  frithers, 
as  soon  as  the  city  had  fiillen  to  the  share  of  the  French,  had 
made  their  appearance  and  sought  a  domicUiutn.  But  they 
toon  extended  themselves  and  built  a  magnificent  college,?^ 
which  bordered  so  closely  on  the  minster  that  the  back  of  the 
churdi  covered  a  4hird  part  of  its  front.  It  was  to  be  a  com^ 
plete  quadrangle,  and  have  a  garden  in  the  middle ;  three 
aides  (rf  it  were  fioEidbed.  It  is  ^stone,  and  solid,  like  all  the 
buildings  of  these  frithenu    That  the  Pkotestamts  were  pushed 
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hard,  if  not  oppressed  by  them,  lay  in  the  plan  of  ihe  society, 
whidi  made  it  a  duty  to  restore  me  old  religion  in  its  whole 
compass.  Their  £edl,  therefore,  awakened  the  greatest  satis- 
&ction  in  the  opposite  party,  and  people  saw,  not  without 
pleasure,  how  they  sold  their  wines,  earned  away  their  books, 
and  the  building  was  assigned  to  another,  perhaps  less  actiTe 
order.  How  glad  are  men  when  they  get  rid  of  an  opponent, 
or  only  of  a  guardian ;  and  the  herd  does  not  reflect  that  where 
there  is  no  dog,  it  is  exposed  to  wolyes. 

Now,  since  eyery  city  must  haye  its  tragedy,  at  which 
children  and  children's  children  shudder,  so  in  Strasburg  fre- 
quent mention  woa  made  of  the  unfortunate  Preetor  Kling- 
Hng,  who,  after  he  had  mounted  the  highest  step  of  earthly 
felicity,  ruled  city  and  country  with  almost  absolute  power, 
and  enjoyed  all  that  wealth,  ruik,  and  influence  could  afibrd, 
had  at  laist  lost  the  &your  of  the  court,  and  yrvji  draped  up 
to  answer  for  all  in  which  he  had  been  indulged  hi&erto ; 
nay,  was  eyen  thrown  into  prison,  where,  more  than  seyenty 
years  old,  he  died  an  ambiguous  death. 

This  and  other  tales,  that  knight  of  St.  Louis,  our  fellow- 
boarder,  knew  how  to  tell  with  passion  and  animation,  for 
which  reason  I  was  fond  of  accompanying  him  in  his  walks, 
unlike  the  others,  who  ayoided  such  inyitations,  and  left  me 
alone  widi  him.     As  with  new  acquaintances  I  generally 
suffered  myself  to  go  on  for  a  hmst  time  without  thiwVmg 
much  about  them  or  the  e£kct  which  they  were  exercising 
upon  me,  so  I  only  remarked  graduaUy  that  his  stories  and 
opinions  rather  unsettled  and  confused,  than  instructed  and 
enlightened  me.     I  neyer  knew  what  to  make  of  him,  al- 
though the  riddle  might  easily  haye  been  solyed.     He  be- 
longed to  the  many  to  whom  life  oiBTers  no  results,  and  who 
therefore,  from  first  to  last,  exert  themselyes  on  indiyidual 
•objects.     Unfortunately  he  had,  with  this,  a  decided  desire, 
nay,  eytsn  passion  for  meditating,  without  having  any  capacity 
-for  thinking ;  and  in  such  men  a  particular  notion  easOy  fixes 
itself  £Gust,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  mental  disease.    To 
*mLch  a  fixed  yiew  he  always  came  back  again,  and  was  thus 
in  the  long-run  excessiyely  tiresome.     He  used  bitterly  to 
complain  of  the  decline  of  his  memory,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  latest  eyents,  and  maintained  by  a  logic  of  his  own,  that 
all  virtue  springs  from  a  good  momo:^i  and  all  vice,  on  the 
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oomtrary,  from  forgetfulness.  This  doctrine  he  contriyed  to 
carry  out  with  much  acuteness ;  as,  indeed,  eyerything  can  be 
maintained  when  one  permits  oneself  to  use  words  altc^ther- 
yaguely,  and  to  employ  and  apply  them  in  a  sense  now  wider, 
now  narrower,  now  closer,  now  more  remote. 

At  fir^t  it  was  amusing  to  hear  him ;.  nay,  his  persoasiye- 
ness  eyen  astonished  us.  We  &ncied  we  were  standing  before 
a  rhetorical  sophist,  who  for  jest  and  practice  knew  how  to  giye 
a  fair  appearance  to  the  strangest  things.  Unfortunately  this 
first  impression  blimted  itself  but  too  soon ;  for  at  the  end  of 
eyery  discourse,  manage  the  thing  as  I  would,  the  man  came 
back  again  to  the  same  theme.  He  was  not  to  be  held  fast 
.to  older  eyents,  although  they  interested  him,— -although  he 
had  them  present  to  bis  mind  with  their  minutest  circum- 
stances. Indeed  he  was  ol>en,  by  a  small  circumstancet 
snatched  out  of  the  middle  of  a  wild  historical  nairatiye,  and 
thrust  into  his  detestable  &yourite  thought. 

One  of  our  afternoon  walks  was  particularly  unfortunate  in 
this  respect ;  the  account  of  it  may  stand  here  instead  of 
similar  cases,  which  might  weary,  if  not  yex  the  reader. 

On  the  way  through  the  city  we  were  met  by  an  old  female 
mendicant,  who  by  her  beggings  and  importunities  disturbed 
him  in  his  story.  "  Pack  yourself  off,  old  witch !  **  said  he, 
and  walked  by.  She  shouted  after  him  the  well-known 
retort,  only  somewhat  changed,  since  she  saw  well  that  the 
unfriendly  man  was  old  himself, — ^^  If  you  did  not  wish  to  be 
old,  you  should  haye  had  yourself  hanged  in  your  youth!" 
He  turned  round  yiolently,  and  I  feared  a  scene.  "  Hanged ! " 
cried  he,  *'  haye  myself  hanged !  No,  that  could  not  haye 
been ;  I  was  too  honest  a  fellow  for  that ;  but  hang  myself— 
hang  up  my  own  self — ^that  is  true — that  I  should  haye  done ; 
I  should  haye  turned  a  charge  of  powder  against  myself,  that 
I  might  not  liye  to  see  that  I  am  not  eyen  worth  that  any 
more."  The  woman  stood  as  if  petrified ;  but  he  continued, 
*^  You  haye  said  a  great  truth,  witch-mother !  and  as  they  haye 
neither  drowned  nor  burned  you  yet,  you  shall  be  paid  for  -'» 
your  proyerb."  He  handed  her  a  biisel,  a  coin  not  usually 
giyen  to  a  beggar. 

We  had  crossed  oyer  the  first  Khine-bridge,  and  were  going 
to  the  inn  where  we  meant  to  stop,  and  I  was  trying  to  lead 
him  back  to  omr  preyious  conyersation,  when,  unexpectedly. 
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a  rerr  peMj  gizl  met  ut  <m  the  ^keumnt  ibot-psdi,  remained 
■tandmg  bdforo  ufl,  bowed  piettilv  and  died:  ^'£h, eh! 
^fji^i^^  when  are  70a  gomgV*  and  whateiver  else  is  nsaaDj 
said  on  sodi  an  occanon.  **  Mademoiselle,"  replied  he,  8eme» 
what  embarrassed,  ^*  I  know  not  — — — "  *«  How?"  said  she, 
with  graeefui  astonishment,  '*  do  yon  inrget  yom:  friends  so 
soon?"  Tha  woid "« forget"  fretted  hnn;  he  shook  his  head 
aad  replied^  peefishij  enongh,  ^^IVoiy,  mndemoioelle,  I  did 
not  know  — !"  She  now  retorted  with  some  hnmoor,  yet 
wery  temperately:  ^^Take  care,  captain,  I  may  mistake  yon 
anodiertmie!"  And  so  she  hnfried  past,  taking  huge  stridea, 
without  looking  nrand.  At  onoe  my  foUow-traTelkr  strode 
his  forehead  widi  both  his  fists :  '*0  what  an  ass  I  am!"  ex- 
claimed  he,  ^  what  an  old  ass  I  am!  Now,  jfon  see  whether  I 
am  ri^  or  not."  And  then,  in  a  Tery^iolent  manner,  he 
went  on  with  his  nsnal  sayings  and  opinions,  in  which  this  ease 
still  more  confirmed  him.    I  cannot  and  would  not  repeat  what 

B  p^'^'pp*'^  ^mntmmm  hm  >wM  ag^inaf.  IwYwa^K    At  last  he  tomcd 

to  me  and  said :  "  I  call  yva  to  witness  I  Yon  remember  that 
small-ware  woman  at  the  corner,  who  is  neither  young  nor 
pretty?  I  salute  her  every  time  we  pass,  and  often  exchange 
a  eonjde  of  friendly  words  with  her;  and  yet  it  is  thirty  yean 
ago  smoe  she  was  gracious  to  me.  But  now  I  swear  it  is  not 
four  weeks  since  this  young  lady  showed  herself  more  complai- 
sant to  me  than  was  reascmable,  and  yet  I  will  not  recognise 
her,  but  insult  her  in  return  for  her  fo^ours !  Do  I  not  always 
say  that  ingratitode  is  the  greatest  of  Tices,  and  no  man  woiud 
be  ungratefol  if  he  were  not  forgetful!" 

We  went  into  tbe  inn,  and  nothing  tut  the  tippling,  swarm- 
ing crowd  in  the  ante-reoms  stopped  the  invectives  which  he 
rattied  off  against  himself  and  his  contemporaries.  He  was 
silent,  and  I  hoped  pacified,  when  we  stepped  into  an  upper 
chamber,  where  we  found  a  young  man  pacing  up  and  down 
alone,  whom  the  captain  saluted  by  name.  I  was  pleased  to 
become  acquainted  with  him ;  for  €tie  old  feUow  had  said 
much  good  of  him  to  me,  and  had  told  me  that  tiiis  young  man, 
being  employed  in  the  war-bureau,  had  often  dbnnteres'  ** 
done  him  very  eood  service  when  the  pensions  were  sto] 
I'was  glad  that  &e  conversation  took  a  general  turn,  and 
^^^  carrying  it  on  we  drank  a  bottle  of  wine.  But  here, 
~  "  ^  another  infixmity  idneh  my  kni^t  had  in  oomman 
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witih  olMtiiiate  nien,  ^rdi^ped  itedf .  For  ba,  on  tiie  -wlielei 
ht  ^Goid  not  get  lid  d  that  £xed  notion,  so  d^  he  stidt  fiuil 
to  a  dSiigTocable  imprassion  of  liie  moment,  and  sofller  Ids 
feefings  to  nra  on  without  modierationi.  His  last  yezatioA 
about  himself  had  not  yet  died  away,  and  now  was  added 
somedimg  new,  aMioagh  of  qoite  a  <ufllw<eDt  kind.  He  had 
not  kmg  cast  his  e^  here  and  these  before  he  notioed  on  thtf 
tMe  a  dooMe  portien  of  eoffee  and  two  cupo,  and  mig^  be* 
aides,  being  a  man  of  galiastrj,  haffe  tnraed  some  other  indi« 
eation  tiuet  the  yoane  man  had  not  been  so  solitazy  all  Hie 
time.  And  searoely  nad  liie  eonjeotmw  arisen  in  his  mind^ 
and  ripened  into  a  pcobalnlity,  tiiat  the  pretty  girl  had  been 
faying  a  fisiit  here,  than  the  moat  oatrageoes  jealousy  added 
itsm  to  that  fixst  vexatnn,  so  as  eompietely  to  peipkx  him. 

New  before  I  oonld  su^ect  anyl&ng,  ibr  I  had  hitherto 
been  oonTorsing  quite  haimlesaly  wi^  Ite  y<nmg  n^a^j  tike 
captain,  in  an  impleasant  tone,  which  I  w^  knew,  began  te 
be  satirioal  alMmt  Ae  pair  of  cops,  and  about  Hkie  and  that. 
Hie  yemg  man,  sm^prised,  tried  to  tarn  it  off  pleasantly  and 
aensiblT,  as  is  the  eustom  among  men  of  good-breeding ;  bat 
the  old  ftilow  oontinued  to  be  uamereifiilly  mde,  so  that  there 
was  nethng  left  Ibr  the  other  to  dobnt  to  seise  has  hat  and  cane, 
and  at  his  departore  to  leave  behind  him  a  pretty  imeqniTocal 
Aafienge.  The  Ihry  of  the  captain  now  bunt  out  the  mere 
febementiy,  as  he  had  in  the  interim  dnmk  another  bottle  of 
wine  almost  by  himself.  He  struck  the  table  wiith  his  fist^ 
and  cried  mere  than  ence:  ^  I  strike  him  dead!"  It  was  ne^ 
however,  meant  qmte  so  badly  as  it  sounded,  ffor  he  dften  used 
Ibis  phrase  when  any  one  oj^Msed  or  odierwise  displeased  hiau 
JFust  as  unexpectedly  the  business  grew  worse  on  our  return : 
fcr  I  had  liie  want  A  foresight  te  r^resent  to  Inm  his  ingrati- 
tode  towards  the  young  man,  and  to  remind  him  how  stzongly 
he  had  praised  to  me  the  ready  obligingness  of  this  offieuuL 
person.  No!  such  luge  of  a  man  against  hunself  I  never  saw 
again;  it  was  the  most  pasrionatecemusion  to  that  beginning 
to  which  the  pretty  girl  had  given  occasion.  Here  I  saw  sorrow 
aad  repentaaoe  earned  into  caricature,  as  all  passkm  supplies 
Ae  phioec€  genius,  and  is  really  ftdl  of  genius.  Hethenwent 
ova  att  the  incidents  of  our  afiemoen  ramble  again,  eo^oyed 
Aem  rhelCKricaliy  Ibr  his  own  sdf-ieproaeh,  bnmght  up  the 
sid  witeh  at  last  before  him  oooe  moie*  and  iisimlaiwd  ~ 
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to  such  a  degree,  that  I  could  not  help  fearing  he  would  tliiow: 
himself  into  the  Rhine.  Could  I  have  been  sure  of  fishing  him 
out  again  quickly,  like  Mentor  liis  Telemachus,  he  might  have 
made  the  leap,  and  I  should  have  brought  him  home  cooled 
down  for  this  occasion. 

I  immediately  confided  the  bSMt  to  Lerse,  and  we  went  the 
next  morning  to  the  young  man,  whom  my  firiend  in  his  dry 
vray  set  laughing.  We  agreed  to  bring  about  an  accidental 
meeting,  where  a  reconciliation  shoidd  take  place  of  itsell 
The  drollest  thing  about  it  was,  that  this  time  the  captain  too 
had  slept  off  his  rudeness,  and  found  himself  ready  to  apologize 
to  the  young  man,  to  whom  petty  quarrels  were  of  some  con- 
sequence. All  was  arranged  in  one  morning,  and,  as  the  affiiir 
had  not  been  kept  quite  secret,  I  did  not  escape  the  jokes  of 
my  friends,  who  might  have  foretold  me,  from  meir  own  expe- 
rience, how  troublesome  the  friendship  of  the  captain  could 
become  upon  occasion. 

But  now,  wlule  I  am  thinking  what  should  be  imparted  next^ 
there  comes  again  into  my  thoughts,  by  a  strange  play  of  me- 
mory, that  reverend  minster-bmldin^,  to  which  in  those  daya 
I  devoted  particular  attention,  and  which,  in  general,  con- 
stantly presents  itself  to  the  eye  both  in  the  city  and  in  the 
country. 

The  more  I  considered  the  fit^tt,  the  more  was  that  first 
impression  strengthened  and  developed,  that  here  the  sublime 
has  entered  into  alliance  with  the  pleasing.  If  the  vast,  when 
it  appears  as  a  mass  before  us,  is  not  to  terrify ;  if  it  is  not  to 
confuse,  when  we  seek  to  investigate  its  details,  it  must  enter, 
into  an  unnatural,  apparently  impossible  connexion,  it  must 
associate  to  itself  the  pleasing.  But  now,  since  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  speak  of  the  impression  of  the  minster  except 
by  considering  both  these  incompatible  qualities  as  united,  so 
do  we  already  see,  from  this,  in  what  high  value  we  must  hold 
this  ancient  monument,  and  we  begin  in  earnest  to  describe 
how  such  contradictory  elements  could  peaceably  interpene- 
trate and  unite  themselves. 

First  of  all,  without  thinking  of  the  towers,  we  devote  our  con- 
siderations to  the^^iK^  alone,  which  powerfiilly  strikes  the  eye  as. 
an  upright,  oblong  parallelogram.  If  we  approach  it  at  twilight* 
in  the  moonshine,  on  a  starlight  night,  when  the  parts  appear- 
more  or  less  indistinct  and  at  last  disappear,  we  see  only  a  colos- 
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nl  wall*  the  hei^t  of  which  bears  an  adyantageous  proportion 
to  the  breadth.  If  we  gaze  on  it  by  day,  and  by  liie  power  of  the 
mind  abstract  from  the  details,  we  recogmse  the  front  of  a 
bmldii^  which  not  only  incloses  the  space  within,  but  also 
eoyers  much  in  its  yicinity.  Hie  openings  of  this  monstrous 
sur&ce  point  to  internal  necessities,  and  according  to  these  we 
can  at  once  dii^ide  it  into  nine  compartments.  The  great 
middle  door,  which  opens  into  the  nave  of  the  church,  first 
meets  the  eye.  On  both  sides  of  it  lie  two  smaller  ones,  be- 
longing to  the  cross-ways.  Over  the  chief  door  our  glance  &lls 
upon  tiie  wheel-shaped  window,  which  is  to  spread  an  awe- 
inspiring  light  withm  the  church  and  its  vaulted  arches.  At 
its  sides  appear  two  large,  perpendicular,  oblong  openings, 
which  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  middle  one,  and  indi- 
cate that  they  belong  to  the  base  of  the  rising  towers.  In  the 
third  story  are  three  openings  in  a  row,  which  are  designed  for 
belfries  and  other  church  necessities.  Above  them  one  sees 
the  whole  horizontally  closed  by  the  balustrade  of  the  gallery, 
instead  of  a  cornice.  These  nine  spaces  described,  are  sup- 
ported, enclosed,  and  separated  into  three  great  perpendicular 
divisions  by  four  pillars  rising  up  from  the  ground. 
.  Now  as  one  cannot  deny  to  the  whdie  mass  a  fine  proportion 
of  height  to  breadth,  so  also  in  the  details  it  maintains  a  some- 
what uniform  lightness  by  means  of  these  piUars  and  the  nar- 
row compartments  between  them. 

But  if  we  keep  to  our  abstraction,  and  imagine  to  ourselves 
this  immense  wall  without  ornaments,  with  firm  buttresses, 
with  the  necessary  openings  in  it,  but  only  so  fiir  as  necessity 
requires  them,  we  even  then  must  allow  that  these  chief  divi- 
sions are  in  good  proportion :  thus  the  whole  will  appear  solemn 
and  noble  indeed,  but  always  heavily  unpleasant,  and,  being 
without  ornament,  unartisti^.  For  a  work  of  art,  the  whole 
of  which  is  conceived  in  great,  simple,  harmonious  parts,  makes 
indeed  a  noble  and  dignified  impression,  but  the  peculiar  en- 
joyment which  the  pleasing  produces  can  only  &id  place  in 
the  consonance  of  all  developed  details. 

And  it  is  precisely  here  that  the  building  which  we  are  ex- 
amining satisfies  us  in  the  highest  degree :  for  we  see  all  the 
ornaments  frdly  suited  to  every  part  which  they  adorn ;  they 
are  subordinate  to  it,  they  seem  to  have  grown  out  of  it.  Such^ 
a  manifoldness  always  gives  great  pleasure,  since  it  flows  of  its 
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own  aeeord  froa  tbft  8utaUe»  and  iherefiwe  at  the  same  tinift 
anvakens  the  feding  of  unity.  It  is  oniy  in  audi  oaaaa  tiiai  the 
eKecution  ia  prised  aa  the  wimTair.  of  art. 

By  such  means,  now,  was  a  solid  pteee  of  masomy,  an  xmi- 
penetrable  wall,  which  had  moreoyer  to  annoonoe  itself  aa  th» 
base  of  two  heaven-high  towexs,  made  to  appear  to  the  eye  aa 
if  resting  on  itself,  oonsistiag  in  itsd;^  bat  at  tiie  same  time 
light  and  adonied,  and,  though  pierced  through  in  a  diouaaiid. 
places,  to  g^ye  the  idea  ef  inde^roetible  firmness. 

This  riddle  is  solved  in  the  happiest  manner.  The  openingi 
in  the  wall,  its  solid  parts,  the  piilws,  eyerything  has  its  peco* 
liar  character,  which  proceeds  from  its  particular  destinatioa; 
this  communicates  itself  by  degrees  to  thesubdiyiaions ;  haiee 
eyerything  is  adorned  in  proportionate  taste,  the  great  as  wdl 
as  the  small  is  in  the  rig^t  place,  and  can  be  easily  compre- 
hended, and  thus  the  pleasuig  presents  itself  in  the  yast.  I 
would  refer  only  to  the  doors  smking  in  perspectiye  into  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  andadcwned  without  end  in  their  columns 
and  pointed  arches ;  to  the  window  with  its  rose  springing  out 
of  the  round  ibrm,  to  the  outline  of  its  frame-work,  as  wdl  as 
to  the  slender  leedlike  piUars  of  the  perpendicular  compart- 
ments. Let  one  represent  to  himself  the  (uUars  retreating 
step  by  step,  accompanied  by  little,  slender,  light-pillared, 
pointed  structures,  likewise  stiiying  upwards,  and  famished 
with  canopies  to  shelter  the  images  of  the  saints,  and  how  at 
last  eyery  lib,  eveir  boss,  seems  like  a  fiower-head  and  row  of 
leayes,  or  some  other  natural  object  transformed  into  stone; 
One  may  compare,  if  not  the  building  itself^  yet  representatioaa 
of  the  whole  aad  ef  its  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  and 
giving  life  to  what  I  have  said.  It  may  seem  exaggerated  to 
many,  for  I  myself,  though  transported  into  love  for  this  work 
at  first  ught,  required  a  long  time  to  make  myself  intimate^ 
acquainted  with  its  yahie. 

Haying  grown  up  among  those  who  fiiund  fault  with  Gotfaia 
architecture,  I  cb^ished  my  aversioii  fixmi  the  abundantly 
overloaded,  complicated  ornaments  whidi,  by  their  capricious- 
ness,  made  a  seugioua,  gloomy  character  highly  adverse.  I 
strengthened  myself  ia  this  repugnance,  since  I  had  only  met 
with  ^Mritless  works  ef  this  kind,  in  which  one  could  perceive 
neither  good  proportions  nor  a  pure  eonfiistency.  BiiU;  here  I 
thought  I  sow  a  new  wvelBtiea  ef  k^  sinoe  what  was  ol^ee- 


nt 

lioniHe  bj  nomflaiis- appeuedy  Int  tin  eootn^ 


But  Hie  langer  I  Ivoked  aai  eoandered,  I  all  the  while 
tbmg^t  I  diflon^ered  y^  gnater  measitB  beyood  tbait  which  I 
iHRve  aiveadr  martLoned.  T3le  light  piopovtioa  of  tlie  lazget 
dsnaonSr  tbe  onuBnental,  a»  judienoi  as  rich,  eren  to  the  ^ 
annnted^,  woe  foand  oat  ;^  but  mow  I  re^^ 
oi  these  mairiifeiid  <»iiaii])eiits  anwng^  eadi  oliter,  the  transition 
torn  one  leadiDs  part  to  another,  die  encksiiig  of  deteili, 
hemogenccws  indeed,  h«t  yet  greatiy  varying  in  fonn,  from 
tbe  eunt  to  the  monetev,  from  the  lesf  to  &e  dental.  Hie 
more  I  isfeetigatodr  the  mote  I  was  aetoniehed ;  tile  move  I 
aflBoeed  and  wearied  myself  witii  measoring  and  drawing,  so 
mneh  the  moie  did  my  attadiment  increase,  so  tliat  I  spent 
mndi  time,  partly  m  stadying  what  actually  existed,  partly  in 
restoring,  in  my  mind  and  on  paper,  what  was  wanting  and 
mfinishedr  espeeialiy  in  the  towers. 

fliaoe  now  I  ftmnd  lliat  this  bvSdiBg  had  been  based  on 
dd  Qennan  gromid,  and  grown  thins  mr  in  genuine  German 
tiaies,  and  that  the  name  at  ^bie  master,  on  w  modest  grave- 
stone,  was  lOtewise  of  native  seimd  and  origin,  I  ventured, 
being  inoited  by  the  wcmUi  of  this  work  <^  art,  to  change  the 
hith^cto  decried  appellation  of  ^Gothic  arehitecture,"  and  y^ 
tk>  claim  it  fcfr  our  nation  as  ^German  architecture f'  nor 
did  I  flsll  to  bring  my  patriotic  views  to  light,  first  orally,  and 
afterwards  in  a  little  tieatise,  dedicated  to  D.  M.  Erwini  a 


if  mTbi<^;r8^ifaieaI'  narrative  should  eome  down  to  the  epodi 
n^ien  u(e  said  sheet  appeased  in  print,  whidi  Herder  after- 
wards inserted  in  hn  pamphlet :  Von  DetUseher  Art  und  Ktmst^ 
{Of  Cferman  Mmner  and  Art^)  much  more  will  be  said  on  this 
weighty  sntgect.  But  before  I  turn  myself  awiE^  fiT>m  it  tins 
time,  I  wfll  take  Hie  opportunity  to  vindicate  the  motto  pre- 
fixed to  the  present  volume,  with  tJiose  who  may  have  enter- 
tained some  doubt  about  it.  I  linow  indeed  very  well,  that  in 
opposition  to  this  bonest,hopefiil  old  German  saving:  **  What- 
ever one  wishes  in  youth,  one  has  abundance  in  old  age ! "  many 
would  quote  contrary  experience,  and  many  trifling  comments 
might  be  made;  but  much  idso  s  to  be  said  in  its  &vour, and 
I  mil  explain  my  own  thoughts  on  tiie  matter. 

Our  wishes  axe  presentiments  of  the  capabSities  which  lie 
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within  us,  and  harbingers  of  that  which  we  shall  be  in  a  con* 
dition  to  perform.  Whatever  we  are  able  and  would  like  to  do, 
presents  itself  to  our  imagination,  as  without  us  and  in  the 
mture ;  we  feel  a  longing  after  that  which  we  already  possess 
in  secret.  Thus  a  passionate  anticipating  grasp  changes  the 
truly  possible  into  a  dreamed  reality.  Now  if  such  a  bias  lies 
decidedly  in  our  nature,  then,  with  eyenr  step  of  ous  deyelop- 
ment  will  a  part  of  the  first  wish  be  fulfilled — ^under  fiiyourable 
circumstances  in  the  direct  way,  under  unJ&yourable  in  the 
circuitous  way,  from  which  we  always  come  back  again  to  the 
other.  Thus  we  see  men  by  perseyerance  attain  to  earthly 
wealth ;  they  surround  themselves  with  riches,  splendour,  and 
external  honour.  Others  strive  yet  more  oertaimy  after  intel- 
lectual advantages,  acquire  for  themselves  a  clear  survey  of 
things,  a  peaceMness  of  mind,  and  a  certainty  for  the  present 
and  the  future. 

But  now  there  is  a  third  direction,  which  is  compounded  of 
both,  and  the  issue  of  which  must  be  the  most  surely  success- 
ful. When,  namely,  the  youth  of  a  man  &lls  into  a  pregnant 
time,  when  production  overweighs  destruction,  and  a  pre- 
sentiment is  early  awakened  within  him  as  to  what  such  an 
epoch  demands  and  promises,  he  will  then,  being  forced  by 
outward  inducements  into  an  active  interest,  take  hold  now. 
here,  now  there,  and  the  YnA  to  be  active  on  many  sides  will 
be  lively  withra  him.  But  so  many  accidental  hindrances  are 
associated  with  human  limitation,  that  here  a  thing,  once 
begun,  remains  unfinished,  there  that  which  is  already  grasped 
&lk  out  of  the  hand,  and  one  wish  after  another  is  dissipated. 
But  had  these  wishes  sprung  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  necessities  of  the  times,  one  might  composedly 
let  them  lie  and  &11  right  and  left,  and  be  assured  that  these 
must  not  only  be  found  out  and  picked  up  again,  but  that  also 
many  kindred  things,  which  one  has  never  touched  and  never 
even  thought  of^  will  come  to  light.  If  now,  during  our  own 
lifetime,  we  see  that  performed  by  others,  to  which  we  our-, 
selves  felt  an  earlier  call,  but  had  been  obliged  to  give  it  up, 
with  much  besides ;  then  the  beautiful  feehng  enters  the  mind,  ^ 
that  only  mankind  together  is  the  true  man,  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual can  only  be  joyous  and  happy  when  he  has  the  courage ' 
to  feel  himself  in  the  whole. 

This  contemplation  is  here  in  the  right  place ;  for  when  I 
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reflect  on  the  affection  which  drew  me  to  these  antique  edifices, 
when  I  reckon  up  the  time  which  I  devoted  to  the  Strasburg 
minster  alone,  the  attention  with  which  I  afterwards  examined 
the  cathedral  at  Cologne,  and  that  at  Freyburg,  and  more  and 
more  felt  the  value  of  these  buildings,  I  could  even  blame 
myself  for  having  afterwards  lost  sight  of  them  altogether, 
nay,  for  having  left  them  completely  in  the  back^ound,  being 
attracted  by  a  more  developed  art.  But  when  I  now,  in  the 
latest  times,  see  attention  again  turned  to  those  objects,  when 
I  see  affection  and  even  passion  for  them  appearing  and  flou- 
rishing, when  I  see  able  youne  persons  seized  with  this  passion, 
recklessly  devoting  powers,  time,  care,  and  property,  to  these 
memorials  of  a  past  world,  then  am  I  reminded  wim  pleasm« 
that  what  I  formerly  would  and  wished  had  a  value.  With 
satisfaction  I  see  that  they  not  only  know  how  to  prize  what 
was  done  by  our  fore&thers,  but  that  from  existing  unfinished 
b^;innings  they  try  to  represent,  in  pictures  at  least,  the 
original  design,  so  as  thus  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
thought,  which  is  ever  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  imder- 
takings ;  and  that  they  strive  with  considerate  zeal  to  clear 
up  and  vivify  what  seems  to  be  a  confrised  past.  Here  I 
especially  applaud  the  gallant  Sulpiz  Boisser^e,  who  is  inde- 
fiitigably  employed  in  a  magnificent  series  of  copper-plates  to 
exhibit  the  cathedral  of  Ck)logne  as  the  model  of  those  vast 
conceptions,  the  spirit  of  which,  like  that  of  Babel,  strove  up  to 
heaven,  and  whidh  were  so  out  of  proportion  to  earthly  means, 
that  they  were  necessarily  stopped  fast  in  their  execution.  If 
we  have  been  hitherto  astonished  that  such  buildings  proceeded 
only  so  far,  we  shall  learn  with  the  greatest  wonder  what  was 
xeally  designed  to  be  done. 

May  the  literory-artistical  undertakings  of  this  kind  be  duly 
patronized  by  all  who  have  power,  wealth,  and  influence,  that 
the  great  and  gigantic  views  of  our  fore&thers  may  be  pre- 
sented to  our  contemplation,  and  that  we  maj  be  able  to  form 
a  conception  of  what  they  dared  to  desire.  The  insight  res\dt- 
ing  from  this  will  not  remain  fruitless,  and  the  judgment  will, 
&r  once  at  least,  be  in  a  condition  to  exercise  itself  on  these 
works  with  justice.  Nay,  this  will  be  done  most  thoroughly, 
if  our  active  young  friend,  besides  the  monograph  devoted  to 
the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  follows  out  in  detail  the  history  of 
our  mediflBval  architecture.    When  whatever  is  to  be  Jknown 
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abofvt  ike  practioal  exeroMe  of  Khis  art  k  fbriher  broogiii  i» 
liglrt,  when  the  art  is  represented  in  at!  itsfbndamental  featora 
hy  a  eomparisem  with  the  GhnBOo-Romaa  and  the  orieniil 
Egyptian,  little  can  remain  to  be  done  in  this  department 
And  I,  iHien  tiie  resahs  of  sach  patriotio  labours  lie  befora 
the  wotid,  as  isbsiy  are  now  known  in  friendly  priTate  commu 
ideations,  shall  be  aUe,  with  troe  o<mtent,  to  repeat  ihat  motta 
in  its  best  sense :  **  Whaterer  one  wishes  in  youth,  in  old  age 
ene  has  abandanoe." 

But  if,  in  operatioBS  Eke  these,  whieh  b^ong  to  oentnriei^ 
one  can  tnut  oneself  to  time,  and  wait  for  oppoitonity,  then 
are,  on  the  contrary,  other  things  which  in  yovth  must  be 
enjoyed  at  once,  fre^,  like  ripe  ^lits.  Let  me  be  pennitted, 
wnh  this  sudden  torn,  to  mention  dancing,  of  which  '^e  ear 
is  reminded,  as  the  eye  is  of  the  minster,  erery  day  and  eveiy 
hour  in  Strasbnrg  and  al  Alsace.  From  eariy  you&  my  fitlhar 
-^himself  had  giyen  my  sister  and  me  instruction  in  dancing, 
a  task  which  must  hare  comported  strangely  enough  with  so 
stem  a  man ;  but  he  did  not  suffer  his  composure  to  be  put 
out  by  it ;  he  drilled  us  in  the  posttions  and  steps  in  a  manner 
the  most  preciae,  and  when  he  had  brought  us  &r  enough  to 
dance  a  minuet,  he  played  for  as  something  easily  intelligiUe 
in  three-four  time,  on  a  Jhtte-douee^  and  we  moved  to  it  as 
well  as  we  could.  On  the  French  theatre,  likewise,  I  had 
seen  from  my  youth  upwards,  if  not  ballets,  yet  ptu  seuU  and 
pas  de  deux^  and  had  noticed  in  them  yarious  strange  motions 
of  the  feet,  and  aH  sorts  of  springs.  When  now  we  had  enous^ 
of  the  minuet,  I  begged  my  "fether  for  other  dancing  music, 
of  which  our  music-books,  in  their  jigs  and  murkies,*  offered 
us  a  rich  supply ;  and  I  immediately  found  out,  of  mys^ 
the  steps  and  other  motions  for  them,  the  time  being  quite 
suitable  to  n^  limbs,  and,  as  it  were,  bom  with  them.  This 
pleased  my  nttiier  to  a  certain  degree ;  indeed,  he  often,  li^ 
way  of  joke  for  himself  and  us,  let  the  "  monkies  **  dance  in 
this  way.  After  my  misfortune  with  Qretchen,  and  during 
the  whole  of  my  residence  in  Leiprig,  I  did  not  make  my 
appearance  again  on  the  floor ;  on  Uie  contrary,  I  still  remem- 
ber that  when,  at  a  ball,  they  forced  me  into  a  minuet,  both 
measure  and  motion  seemed  to  have  abandoned  my  limbs,  and 

*  A  <'  nmrki  **  is  defined  u  an  old  ipecies  of  abort  oompoaition  for  the 
korpaichord,  with  a  lively  mnrmnzing  aooomjpaniment  in  the  baB8.^-7Viai#« 
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lint  I  Bkoald  liaTe  heen  put  to  disgrace  and  shame  if  the 
greater  part  of  the  spectators  had  act  maintained  that  my 
airlcward  behavioar  -was  pure  obstiBac^,  assumed  irith  the 
Tiew  of  depriTing  the  Jadiea  of  all  desize  to  uxvite  me  and 
draw  me  into  their  circle  against  my  will. 

During  my  residence  in  Franldbrt,  I  was  qcdte  eat  off  from 
snoh  pleasures ;  but  in  Strasbuig,  with  other  enjoyments  of 
life,  there  soon  arose  in  my  limifas  the  fiundty  of  keeping  timcu 
On  Sundays  and  week-days,  one  sauntered  by  no  pleasure* 
ground  without  finding  ^ere  a  joyous  crowd  assembled  for 
the  dance,  and  for  tbs  most  part  rerdlying  in  the  cirde. 
MoreoTer,  there  weie  prirate  balls  in  the  eountxy-houses,  and 
people  were  already  talking  of  the  brilliant  masquerades  of 
liie  coming  winter.  Here,  indeed,  I  diould  ha^e  been  out  of 
my  place,  and  useless  to  liie  company ;  when  a  Mend,  who 
waltzed  very  well,  adyised  me  to  practise  myself  first  in  par- 
ties of  a  lower  rank,  so  that  afterwards  I  might  be  worth 
something  in  the  highest.     He  took  me  to  a  dandng-master. 


who  was  well  known  for  his  skill ;  this  man  promifled  me 
that,  when  I  had  in  some  degree  repeated  the  first  elements, 
and  made  mjrself  master  of  them,  he  would  then  lead  me 
Inrtlier.  He  was  one  of  ^e  dry,  ready  French  characters, 
and  received  me  in  a  firiendly  manner.  I  paid  him  a  month 
in  advance,  and  received  twelve  tickets,  for  which  he  agreed 
to  give  me  certain  hours*  instruction.  The  man  was  strict 
and  precise,  but  not  pedantic ;  and  as  I  already  had  some 
previous  practice,  I  soon  gave  bim  satifrfactiim  and  received 
nis  commendation. 

One  circumstance,  however,  greatly  fiicilitated  the  instruc- 
tion of  this  teacher;  he  had  two  daughters,  both  pretty,  and 
both  yet  under  twenty.  Having  been  instructed  in  this  art 
firom  their  youth  upwards,  they  showed  themselves  very  skil- 
ful, and  might  have  been  able,  as  partners,  soon  to  be^ 
even  the  most  dmnsy  schdaiB  into  some  cultivation.  They 
were  both  very  polite,  spoke  nothing  but  French,  and  I,  on 
my  part,  did  my  best,  that  I  might  not  appear  awkward  or 
ridiculous  before  them.  I  had  the  good  Ibrlmie  that  they  like- 
wise praised  me,  and  were  always  wilUng  to  dance  a  minuet 
to  thexr  fiither's  little  violin^  and,  what  indeed  was  more  diffi- 
eidt  lor  them,  to  initiate  ne»  by  degrees,  into  waltaii:^  and 
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whirling.  Their  &ther  did  not  seem  to  have  many  customers, 
and  they  led  a  lonely  life.  For  this  reason  they  often  asked 
me  to  remain  with  them  after  my  hour,  and  to  chat  away  the 
time  a  little ;  which  I  the  more  willingly  did,  as  the  younger 
one  pleased  me  well,  and  generally  they  both  altogether  be- 
haved very  becomingly.  I  often  read  aloud  somethii^  from 
a  novel,  and  they  did  &e  same.  The  elder,  who  was  as  hand- 
some, perhaps  even  handsomer,  than  the  second,  but  who 
did  not  correspond  with  my  taste  so  well  as  the  latter,  always 
conducted  herself  towards  me  more  obligingly,  and  more 
kindly  in  every  respect.  She  vras  always  at  hand  during  the 
hour,  and  often  protracted  it;  hence  I  sometimes  thought 
myself  bound  to  offer  back  a  couple  of  tickets  to  her  fathex, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  accept.  The  younger  one,  on 
the  contrary,  although  she  did  nothing  unfriendly  towards 
me,  was  yet  rather  reserved,  and  waited  till  she  was  called  by 
her  &ther  before  she  relieved  the  elder. 

The  cause  of  this  became  manifest  to  me  one  evening.  For 
when,  after  the  dance  was  done,  I  was  about  to  go  into  the 
sitting-room  with  the  elder,  she  held  me  back  and  said,  "  Let 
us  remain  here  a  little  longer ;  for  I  will  confess  to  you  that 
my  sister  has  with  her  a  woman  who  tells  fortunes  from  cards, 
And  who  is  to  reveal  to  her  how  matters  stand  with  an  absent 
lover,  on  whom  her  whole  heart  hangs,  and  upon  whom  she 
has  placed  all  her  hope.  Mine  is  free,"  she  continued,  *'  and 
I  must  accustom  myself  to  see  it  despised.*'  I  thereupon  said 
sundry  pretty  things  to  her,  replying  that  she  could  at  once 
convince  herself  on  that  point  by  consulting  the  wise  woman 
likewise ;  that  I  would  do  so  myself,  for  I  had  long  wished 
to  learn  something  of  the  kind,  but  lacked  &ith.  She  blamed 
me  for  this,  and  assured  me  that  nothing  in  the  world  was 
surer  than  the  responses  of  this  oracle,  only  it  must  be  con- 
sulted, not  out  of  sport  and  mischief,  but  solely  in  real  afGurs. 
However,  I  at  last  compelled  her  to  go  with  me  into  that 
room,  as  soon  as  she  had  ascertained  that  the  consultation  was 
over.  We  foimd  her  sister  in  a  very  cheerful  hiunour,  and 
even  towards  me  she  was  kinder  than  usual,  sportive,  and 
almost  witty ;  for  since  she  seemed  to  be  secure  of  an  absent 
friend,  she  may  have  thought  it  no  treachery  to  be  a  little 
gracious  with  a  present  friend  of  her  sister's,  which  she 
thought  me  to  be.    The  old  woman  was  now  flattered,  and 
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good  payment  was  promised  her,  if  she  would  tell  the  truth 
to  the  eMer  sister  and  to  me.  With  the  usual  preparations 
and  cercmoniM  she  began  her  business,  in  order  to  tell  the 
fidr  one*s  fortune  first.  She  carefuUy  considered  the  situation 
of  the  cards,  but  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  would  not.  speak  out 
what  she  had  to  say.  '*  I  see  now,"  said  the  younger,  who 
was  already  better  acquainted  with  the  interpretation  of  such 
a  magic  tablet,  *'  you  hesitate,  and  do  not  wish  to  disclose 
anything  disagreeable  to  my  sister ;  but  that  is  a  cursed  card ! " 
The  elder  one  turned  pale,  but  composed  herself,  and  said, 
*'Only  speak  out;  it  will  not  cost  one's  head!"  The  old 
woman,  after  a  deep  sigh,  showed  her  that  she  was  in  love, 
that  she  was  not  beloyed,  that  another  person  stood  in  the 
way,  and  other  things  of  like  import.  We  saw  the  good 
girrs  embarrassment.  The  old  woman  thought  somewhat  to 
improye  the  affair  by  giying  hopes  of  letters  and  money. 
''  Letters,"  said  the  loyely  child,  "  I  do  not  expect,  and  money 
I  do  not  desire.  If  it  is  true,  as  you  say,  that  I  loye,  I  de- 
serye  a  heart  that  loyes  me  in  return."  *'  Let  us  see  if  it 
will  not  be  better,"  replied  the  old  woman,  as  she  shuffled  the 
cards  and  laid  them  out  a  second  time ;  but  before  the  eyes  of 
all  of  us,  it  had  only  become  still  worse.  Hie  feir  one  stood 
not  only  more  lonely,  but  surroimded  with  many  sorrows ;  her 
loyer  had  moyed  somewhat  fiurther,  and  the  intervening  figures 
nearer.  The  old  woman  wished  to  try  it  the  third  time,  in 
hopes  of  a  better  prospect ;  but  the  beautiful  girl  could  restrain 
herself  no  longer,  she  broke  out  into  uncontrollable  weeping, 
her  loyely  bosom  heayed  violently,  she  turned  round,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room.  I  knew  not  what  I  should  do.  Li- 
dination  kept  me  with  the  one  present ;  compassion  drove  me 
to  the  other ;  my  situation  was  painful  enough.  **  Comfort 
Lucinda,"  said  the  younger;  ''go  after  her."  I  hesitated; 
how  could  I  comfort  her  without  at  least  assuring  her  of  some 
sort  of  affection,  and  could  I  do  that  at  such  a  moment  in 
a  cool,  moderate  msftmcr  ?  "  Let  us  go  together,"  said  I  to 
Emilia.  ''  I  know  not  whether  my  presence  will  do  her  good," 
replied  she.  Yet  we  went,  but  found  the  door  bolted.  Lu- 
cinda made  no  answer ;  we  might  knock,  shout,  entreat,  as 
we  would.  "We  must  let  her  have  her  own  way,"  said 
Emilia ;  "  she  will  not  have  it  otherwise  now!"  And,  in-* 
deed,  when  I  called  to  my  mind  her  manner  from  our  yeiy 
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fint  aeqtwiiiteiioev  she  always  bad  someAiiig'Tiolsiit  and  «»• 
cqnal  about  her,  and  diieny  showed  her  al^etia&  for  me  by^ 
not  braving  to  ina  mA.  radaniaoa.  Wba*  sbodd  I  do>^ 
I  paid  the  M  woomb  riel^y  ibr  the  misdnef  ska  bad  canae^ 
and  was-  about  to  go,  if^ien  Bh^ui  saidi,  ^  I  sUpafete  tbat  Ite 
cards  shall  now  be  eiit  for  }«tt  too.**  Thm  dd  woman  was 
read^.  '"Do  not  let  me  bv  presol,''  ened  i,  andr  bafiftBwiadfc 
down  stairai 

The  next  dhy  Ibaid  not  caange  to.  ge^tibete^  The  thzvi 
dof,  eaiiy  in  tile  momiBig;  Tbnflhi  aantmewucd  by  a  boy*  wka 
had  abready  brought  me  maarf  a^  aaesaage  ftom  the  siaterss  ind 
bad  earned  back  flawera  and  indti  to  tJaem;  vl  retam,  Ibat  i 
sboald  net  fkil  that  day.  I  eaaoe  at  tbe  vnial  bov,  ani 
feand  tbe  firfdler  albne,  vrbo^  in  maiif  wenpects^  immpred  mm 
paces  and  stt pa,  >?  goings  and  eonunga,  xnj  beadag  aad 
behaTiour,  aaLd»  moreerer,  seemed  te  be  satn&ed  with  wkl 
Tbe  TOUBger  ihuigMwif  came  in  IxiwaEda  the  end  oi  tbe  boar, 
and  danced  witli  me  a  Tory  graeeftd  minaet,.  in  whiria  her* 
movements  wefo  extraeminninly  pjensmg,  and  her  fkthcr  d»*- 
oiaaed  tbat  he  had  raxely  seen  a  piettier  and  oioEe  nimbb. 
pair  upon  his  floor.  After  the  leason^  I  went  ae'vaaal  udm 
the  Rtting-room  ;  the  fiither  left  na  alene ;  I  miaaed  T,«^*«Ji 
'«^Ske  is  mbed,''  saidSiailia^.'^andlamgkdof  it;  do  nst 
be  ooneeraed  about  it.  £br  meaBtal  iUness  is  first  aBe¥iated 
w&en  fl^  imcieebeiaelf  bodily  siek;  she  does  not  like  to  das^ 
aaui  thexefcwe  ske  then,  doea  what  we  nosh.  We  baire  ceitaiBL 
fmaStj  medieiBSS  whidii she* taftee,  and repoaes;  and  tiiuay  by 
cfeneesv  tike  mrciiing  wsyes  subside.  She  is,,  indeed,  tee  good 
and  amiable'  in  such  an  iaMiffliiairy  sickness^  and  as  tbe  ia  in 
reality  ^^ery  w^  and  is  e^y  atteakcd  by  paasinn^  she  ibhi' 
flbies  'fariDus  kindB  ef  reniamtic  dante^  with  which  she 
mf^btens  herself  in  a  pleaeaet  mazmsF,.  kke  ckiUhen  when  wet 
tatt  thent  ^mst-stoideai  Thus,  yesterday  evening^^  she  a»- 
nauacedto  me  with  great  iteheaaencev  that  tUs  tane  she  skoaUi 
certainly  die,,  sad  IheA  only  when  she  wan  aeally  near  dbsddi^ 
they  should  briag  agusa  befoBeheD  thfrmigrateftd  &lse  fideait 
who  had  al!  first  acted  so  hendsoaiely  to*  bar,  and  now  treated, 
bar  m>3k;.  sha  wcnid  repaoadu las  bittody,  and  then  give  ip 
the  ghost"  "^I  knownefrtiiaftlaaBgndilgi,"  exclaimadi,  '<ed 
baamg  expressed  any  seat  ofaftctioB  file  her.  Iknowasai^ 
body  who  (MS  beat  baariBa  wtlBHBB  ia  this  saBeet."    Emilia 
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dttcivet  and  dfetenniiied,  we  riiall  aff  fincF  ouiseFvm  la  8  BadI 
pl^ftfc  ftgeffien  What  wiQ  yov  flay  ff  T  catseet  jov  not  to 
centnuier  jour  lesBomr?'  Tou  hrre;  I  bd£sTe»  four  tickets 
yet  of  tike  fitstr  monlSi,  and  my  fkt&^r  has*  alseady  cEeciaietf 
t&a£  Be  ffinb  it  nsxeiisablis  tcrtalfee  yoGor  money  any  IraujeTy 
mdesrycm  inA.  to  cfevote'  youxveff  tb  tbe  art  at  ctoncmg  in  it 
jiiuie  aenoTn  manner^  wfibtr  is*  zeqnrred'  By  &  yotm?^  man  of 
tBoriroiiS  yofrponesrafrewfy."  ^And  do  you;  EmiSei,  grra^ 
me  fftiff  adViiBe,  to*  a^orJ  your  haoae  ?"  n^iited  II  •*  Yes;  I 
doy"  sard  edhe,  '''but  not  of  myself.  Otdy  listen.  Wlien  yoir 
hastened  awvy^,  tite  day  before'  yesterdby,  I  had  fixe*  eards  cut 
for  you,  and'  Uie  same  response  ms  repeated  tlirne,  and  each, 
time  more  emphatically.  You  were  surrounded  by  ererything 
good  andU  pfeasingy  fry  friends  and  great  fords;  oxid  t^ere  was 
no*  hx^  ox  money.  The  Ikdies  kept  themselves  at  some  dis-' 
tiknce.  My  poor  sister  in  partieidar  stood  always  the  farthest' 
off;  one  other  advanced  constanthr  nearer  to  you,  but  never 
came-  -ag  to  yoursnlr,  Ibralhircif  person,  of  the  male  sex, 
always  came  between.  Iwiltconf^toyon'thBt'Itiioughtthati 
I  myself  was  meant  by  the  second  lady,  and  aUter  this  confbs- 
snm  you  wiS  best  compvdiend  my  well-meant  counsel.  Tot 
an  absent  friend  I  have  promised  my  heart  and  my  hand,  and;, 
until  now,  IIoYed  him  aboye  all ;  yet  it  might  be  possible  fbr  . 
your  presence  to  become  more  important  to  me  than  hitherto, 
and  what  kind  of  a  situation  wouM  you  hove  between  two 
Boters,  one  of  whom  you  had  made  imhajmy  by  your  aflbc- 
tron,  and  the  otiier  by  your  coMness,  and  an  this  ado  about, 
nothing  and  only  for  a  short  time  ?  For  if  we  had  not  known, 
already  who  you  are  and  what  are  your  expectations,  the 
cards  would  have  placed  it  before  my  eyes  m  the  clearest 
manner.  Fase  you  weQ!"  said  she,  and  gave  me  her  hand. 
r  hesitated.  ^  Xfow,"  said  she,  leading  me  towards  the  door, 
'^Ihot  it  may  zeally  be  the  last  time  that  we  shall  speak  to 
each  other,  take  what  I  would  otherwise  have  denied  you.*" 
She  fell  upon  my  neck,  and  kissed  me  most  tenderly.  I^ 
embraced  her,  and  pressed  her  to  my  bosom. 

At  this  moment  the  side-door  flew  open,  and  her  sister,  m 
a  Iffiht  but  becoming  night-dress,  sprang  out  and  cried,  '*  You 
shaS  not  be  the  only  one  to  take  leave  of  him!"    EmiHa  y^ 
let  me  gD^  and  Ludnda  seized  me,  cliasped  herself  fast  to  my 
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heart,  pressed  her  black  locks  upon  my  cheeks,  and  remained 
in  this  position  for  some  time.  And  thus  I  fomid  myself  in 
the  dilemma  between  two  sisters  which  Emilia  had  prophe- 
sied to  me  a  moment  before.  Lucinda  let  me  loose,  and 
looked  earnestly  into  my  &ce*  I  wonld  have  taken  her  hand 
and  said  something  friendly  to  her,  but  she  tamed  herself 
away,  walked  with  violent  steps  up  and  down  the  room  for 
some  time,  and  then  threw  herself  into  a  comer  of  the  sofiu 
Emilia  went  to  her,  but  vras  immediately  repulsed,  and  here 
b^an  a  scene  whidi  is  yet  painful  to  me  in  the  recollection, 
and  which,  although  really  it  had  nothing  theatrical  about  it, 
but  was  quite  suitable  to  a  lively  young  Frenchwoman,  could 
only  be  properly  repeated  in  the  theatre  by  a  good  and 
feehng  actress. 

Lucinda  overwhelmed  her  sister  with  a  thousand  reproaches. 
«« This  is  not  the  first  heart,"  she  cried,  "  that  was  inclining 
itself  to  me,  and  that  you  have  turned  away.  Was  it  not  just  so 
with  him  who  is  absent,  and  who  at  lost  betrothed  hiniself  to 
you  imder  my  very  eyes  ?  I  was  compelled  to  look  on ;  I  en- 
dured it ;  but  I  know  how  many  thousand  tears  it  has  cost  me. 
This  one,  too,  you  have  now  taken  away  from  me,  without 
letting  the  otiier  go ;  and  how  many  do  you  not  manage  to 
keep  at  once  ?  I  am  frank  and  good-natuied,  and  every  one 
thinks  he  knows  me  soon,  and  may  neglect  me.  You  are 
secret  and  quiet,  and  people  think  wonders  of  what  may  be 
concealed  behind  you.  Yet  there  is  nothing  behind  but  a 
cold,  selfish  heart  that  can  sacrifice  everything  to  itself;  this 
nobody  learns  so  easilv,  because  it  lies  deeply  hidden  in  your 
breast ;  and  just  as  Uttle  do  they  know  of  my  warm,  true 
heart,  which  I  carry  about  with  me  as  open  as  my  &ce." 

Emilia  was  silent,  and  had  sat  down  by  her  sister,  who  became 
constantly  more  and  more  excited  in  her  discourse,  and  let  cer- 
tain private  matters  slip  out,  which  it  was  not  exactly  proper  for 
me  to  know.  Emilia,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  trying  to 
paci^  her  sister,  made  me  a  sign  frx)m  behind  that  I  should 
withdraw ;  but  as  jealousv  and  suspicion  see  with  a  thousand 
eyes,  Lucinda  seemed  to  have  noticed  this  also.  She  sprang 
up  and  advanced  to  me,  but  not  with  vehemence.  She  stood 
before  me,  and  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  something.  Then  she 
said,  "  I  know  that  I  have  lost  you ;  I  make  no  further  pre- 
tensions to  you.    But  neither  shall  you  have  him,  sister!** 
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With  these  words  she  grasped  me  yeiy  singolarly  by  Ihe 
head,  thrusting  both  her  hands  into  my  locks,  pressing  my  >C 
&ce  to  hers,  and  kissed  me  repeatedly  on  the  mouth.  "  Now/' 
cried  she,  '*  feax  my  curse !  Woe  upon  woe,  for  eyer  and  ever, 
to  her  who  kisses  these  lips  for  the  first  time  after  me !  Dare 
to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  him  !  I  know  heayen  hears 
me  this  time.  And  you,  Sir,  hasten  now,  hasten  away  as  fiist 
OS  you  can ! " 

I  flew  down  the  stairs,  with  the  firm  determination  never 
tc  enter  the  house  again. 


TSNZHfiOOK. 


The  German  poets,  since  the^,  as  members  of  a  eorpanflion, 
no  longer  stood  as  one  man,  cud  not  ez^oy  the  smallest  adYan- 
tages  in  the  citizen- world.  Iliey  had  neither  support,  stand- 
ing, nor  respectability,  except  in  so  fiur  as  their  other  position 
was  fiiYourable  to  them,  and  therefore  it  was  a  matter  of  mere 
chance  whether  talent  was  bom  to  honour  or  to  disgrace.  A 
poor  son  of  earth,  with  a  consciousness  of  mind  and  Acuities, 
was  forced  to  crawl  along  painfully  through  life,  and,  from  the 
pressure  of  momentary  necessities,  to  squander  the  gifts  which 
perchance  he  had  received  from  the  Muses.  Occasional  poems, 
the  first  and  most  genuine  of  all  kinds  of  poetry,  had  become 
despicable  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  nation  even  now  cannot 
attain  a  conception  of  &eir  high  yalue ;  and  a  poet,  if  he  did 
not  strike  altogether  into  Giinther's  path,  appeared  in  the  world 
in  the  most  melancholy  state  of  subserviency,  as  a  jester  and 
parasite,  so  that  both  on  the  theatre  and  on  the  stage  of  life 
he  represented  a  character  which  any  one  and  every  one  could 
abuse  at  pleasure* 

If^  on  ihe  contrary,  the  Muse  associated  herself  with  men  of 
respectability,  these  received  thereby  a  lustre  which  was 
reflected  back  to  the  donor.  Noblemen  well  versed  in  life, 
like  Hagedom,  dignified  citizens,  like  Brookes,  distinguished 
men  of  science,  like  Haller,  appeared  among  the  first  in  the 
nation,  to  be  equal  with  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  prized. 
Those  persons,  too,  were  specially  honoured,  who,  together 
with  this  pleasing  talent,  distinguished  themselves  as  active, 
fiuthful  men  of  business.  In  this  way  Uz,  Rabener,  and 
Weisse  enjoyed  a  respect  of  quite  a  peculiar  Idnd ;  people  had 
here  to  value,  when  combined,  those  most  heterogeneous 
qualities  which  are  seldom  foimd  united. 

But  now  the  time  was  to  come  when  poetic  genius  should 
become  aware  of  itself,  should  create  for  itself  its  own  relations, 
and  understand  how  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  independent 
dignity.    Everything  necessary  to  found  such  an  epoch  was 
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OMBcbkied  in  £x»RBioeK.  dMiiiwrri  WAfefliathet«BBual 
4nd  flMBol  nAe,  iie  mm  apnc  jtnmg  mn.  sSerioosly  «]id 
Hm—Bgh^f  mfliKJitoi,  liefhcei,  ftwi  liis  ygnlk  fywagfe,  a  great 
-wf&ae  Ttpmk  UoMMtf  vad  i^Qn  ^wtotonu  ke  dees,  and  «ii4iAe 
•oamndenfte^  fnwniMWig  'Wtt  twffaiwfaaid  'ibe  «lepB  of  hk  Mfb, 
tnniB,  ^p^di  a  pnsaitineMt  of 'ilieii4i6le<(rtmig<&of  lis  intornaL 
SBtwe,  towmiis  4be  kftiert  wid  noflt  ■gratefdl  4^eine.  Hie 
Metsiahj  a  dbibb  iiliidL  iMtokenB  offinifee  «ttritato6,  was  to  lie 
gloi^ed  afresh  Inribna.  ^[^  Redeemer  ^mpw  to  %e  ^lie  hero 
"whom  Ae  peet  wagbtteaecompaBy  Ifarevj^  -eartUy  kPivK- 
iMMB  and  eontiwB  to  tfae  li^^Mrt;  Iwa^Guiy  tiiaBuphB.  ISirepy- 
iSbh^  Godlike,  angelie,  and  hsnuBi  tihat  ny  in  tiie  yemg-eoal 
was  here  eaUed  into  veqaiiit&cni.  ISxouigB^  *ii^  by  'fiie  BMe 
and  nouEuhed  iiy  ili  strength,  he  now  lifoe  wilb  patriflvcte, 
prophets,  imd  foveruBBsre,  as  if  «i^  were  preecirt ;  yet  ail 
these  are  oidy  evolMd  fima  agss  to  mm  a  bright  halo  leimd 
the  One  whose  huniiiatian  they  bohold  with  astonutiment, 
and  in  whose  flaoiAtatian  they  are  ^kirioaiAy  to  bear  a  puiC. 
Fer  at  last,  flCfter  riaomyand  hernble  hoan,'the  e^TarlaBtac' 
Jndge  will  aneLsM  his  &oe,  again  adaewtedge  his  Son  SEsd 
Mbw-God,  who,  on  Ihe  ^Hier  hand,  wii  ^^o^^a  lead  to  Hini 
aHenated  men,  nay,  even  a  ftHm  apkit.  1%e  Hmug  hea^vns 
,^ioat  with  a  HhoDomd  'angel  "TOoeB  wand  the  threne,  and  a 
TidiaBce  of  krve  gashea  fMitt  o^er  ithe  uniyene,  whieh  ^eilly 
befine  had  ftslened  its  loeka  apen  a  fearrM  plaoe  f)f  eacrifiee. 
The  heavenly  peaoewhadh  Klepsftadk  felt  in  ihe  txmoeptien 
and  exeoatien  af  'this  pBem,  mwiiiiiii'iiH'aiN.iw  (iMlf  eren  now  to 
every  one  ^he  reads  4he  firit  ten  4DaBles,  wflhwirt  aflowing 
leerlabi  Te^nositiaiis  to%e  brevi^tforwaxii,  which  an  adTancing 
jeailivatioa  daea  nat  wiUn^^y  ahnaden. 

IbedigBky  «if  the  «alg^ -defvalad  in  llie  paet  the  fee&ig^ 
af  Sub  erwn  persenalfty.  Hvrt;  he  hims^  woold  enter  here- 
«iler  oaa  tkoK  chain,  tet  the  Qod-MMi  weald  distmgaish 
Un,  nay,  'grve  him  tee  to  faoethe  rewaid  for  his  laboiaa, 
wliidi*oven  here  oveiy  Ibding,  pious  heart  hadibaAy  paid  in 
•manyapareteaa  these  were  soiA  iMiooent,dii]idffiketlhongjte 
and  hopes,  as  arfy  a  -weil-aewHituted  mind  can  eenoeive  and 
eheitsh.  Thus  Slopstoflk  gained  Ihe  pei^Mt  lipfat  to  reg^ 
himaelF  asa^oanseerated  person,  and  Ihns  in  his  actions. iie 
aliadied  the  areat  aerapukms  parity.  Even  in  his  old  ace  it 
.tHnbM  ham  tKoesdmgly  Ihat  he  «d  grren  his  earliest  a9?e 
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to  a  lady  who,  by  maTmng  another,  left  him  in  tmeertainty 
"vrhether  she  had  really  lov^  him  or  been  worthy  of  him.  The 
sentiments  which  bomid  him  to  Meta,  their  hearty,  tranquil 
affection,  their  short  sacred  married  life,  the  aversion  of  the 
surviTing  husband  from  a  second  union,  all  is  of  that  kind  which 
m^  well  be  remembered  hereafter  in  the  circle  of  the  blessed. 

This  honourable  conduct  towards  himself  was  still  further 
enhanced  by  his  being  £iyourably  receiyed  for  a  long  time  in 
well-minded  Denmark,  in  the  house  of  a  great,  and,  humanly 
speakmg,  excellent  statesman.  Here,  in  a  higher  circle,  whi<m 
was  exclusiye  indeed,  but,  at  the  same  time,  deyoted  to  extenial 
manners  and  attention  towards  the  world,  his  tendency  became 
still  more  decided.  A  composed  demeanour,  a  measured 
speech,  and  a  laconism  eyen  when  he  spoke  openly  and 
decidedly,  gaye  him,  through  his  whole  life,  a  certain  diplo- 
matic ministerial  consequence,  which  seemed  to  be  at  yorianoe 
with  his  tender  natural  feelings,  although  both  sprang  from 
one  source.  Of  all  this,  his  first  works  giye  a  clear  transcript 
and  type^  and  they  thus  could  not  but  gain  an  incredible  influ- 
ence. That,  howeyer,  he  personally  assisted  others  who  were 
struggling  in  life  and  poetry,  has  scarcely  been  mentioned,  as 
one  of  his  most  decided  characteristics. 

But  just  such  a  furtherance  of  youne  people  in  literary 
action  and  pursuit,  a  hopeful  pleasure  m  bringing  forward 
men  not  &youred  by  fortune,  and  making  the  way  easy  to 
them,  has  rendered  illustrious  one  German,  who,  in  respect  to 
the  dignity  which  he  gave  himself,  may  be  named  as  the  second, 
but,  in  r^ard  to  his  living  influence,  as  the  first.  It  will 
escape  no  one  that  Glexm  is  here  meant.  In  possession  of  an 
obscure,  indeed,  but  lucrative  o£5.ce,  residing  in  a  pleasantly 
situated  spot,  not  too  large,  and  enlivened  by  military,  civic» 
and  literary  activity,  whence  proceeded  the  revenues  of  a  great 
and  wealthy  institution,  not  without  a  part  of  them  remaining 
behind  for  the  advantage  of  the  place,  he  felt  within  himself 
also  a  lively  productive  impulse,  which,  howeyer,  with  all  its 
strength,  was  not  quite  enough  for  him,  and  therefore  he 
gave  himself  up  to  another,  perhaps  stronger  impulse,  namely^ 
that  of  making  others  produce  something.  Both  these  activities 
were  intertwined  incessantly  during  his  whole  long  life.  He 
could  as  easily  have  lived  without  taking  breath,  as  without 
«mting  poetry  and  making  presents,  and  by  helping  needy 
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talents  of  all  kinds  through  earlier  or  later  embarrassments, 
contributing  to  the  honour  of  literature,  he  gained  so  many 
friends,  debtors,  and  dependents,  that  they  willingly  allowed  his 
diffiise  verses  to  pass,  since  they  could  give  hun  nothing  iu 
return  for  his  rich  benefits  but  endurance  of  his  poetry. 

Now,  the  high  idea  which  these  two  men  might  well  form 
of  their  own  worth,  and  by  which  others  were  induced  also 
to  think  themselves  somebody,  has  produced  very  great  and 
beautiful  results,  both  in  public  and  private.  But  this  con- 
sciousness, honourable  as  it  is,  called  a  peculiar  evil  down  for 
themselves,  for  those  around  them,  and  for  their  time.  I£^ 
judging  from  their  intellectual  effects,  both  these  men  may 
wi^out  hesitation  be  called  great,  with  respect  to  the  worla 
they  remained  but  small,  and  considered  in  comparison  with 
a  more  stirring  life,  their  external  position  was  nought.  The 
day  is  long,  and  so  is  the  night ;  one  caimot  be  always  writ* 
ing  poetry,  or  doing,  or  giving ;  their  time  could  not  be  filled 
np  like  that  of  people  of  the  world,  and  men  of  rank  and 
wealth;  they  ther^ore  set  too  high  a  value  on  their  par- 
ticular limited  situations,  attached  an  importance  to  tneir 
daily  affiurs  which  they  should  only  have  allowed  themselves 
amongst  each  other,  and  took  more  than  reasonable  delight  in 
their  own  jokes,  which,  though  they  made  the  moment  agree- 
able, could  be  of  no  consequence  in  the  end.  They  received 
praise  and  honour  from  others,  as  they  deserved ;  thiey  gave  it 
back,  with  measure  indeed,  but  always  too  profusely ;  and 
because  they  felt  that  their  friendship  was  worth  mu<m,  they 
were  pleased  to  express  it  repeatedly,  and  in  this  spared  neither 
paper  nor  ink.  Thus  arose  those  correspondences,  at  the  defi- 
ciency of  which  in  solid  contents  the  modem  world  wonders,  nor 
can  it  be  blamed,  when  it  hardly  sees  the  possibility  of  eminent 
men  delighting  tliemselves  in  such  an  interchange  of  nothing,. 
or  when  it  expresses  the  wish  that  such  leaves  might  have 
remained  unpnnted.  But  we  may  suffer  these  few  volumes 
alwa3rs  to  stand  along  with  so  many  others  upon  our  book- 
shelves, if  we  have  learned  from  them  the  &ct  that  even  the 
most  eminent  man  lives  only  by  the  day,  and  enjoys  but  a 
sorry  entertainment,  when  he  tmrows  himself  too  much  bock 
upon  himself,  and  neglects  to  grasp  into  the  fulness  of  the 
external  world,  where  alone  he  can  find  nourishment  for  his 
{irowth,  and  at  the  same  time  a  standard  far  its  measurement 
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#o  beghf  miMwlysB  in  <wr  cwn 
fiaenda,  if  ast  iivitih  older  peoBOBfi  tMv  I 
iras  pBBttjr  ^— ''^  in  lltt  my  4f  faHiiig  nte  tins  anrt  of 
flatteiy)  "teiMtraBoe,  iwHiiig  md  'Suppsuftni^.    Xn  my  i 

^■od.    lifliioB,  ^ifinili,  mid  ^pstmiB  irffl  net  <w>iwirhti'  hod  tibat 

^WSli/OB  9B  VnOBDMBBBl  Bid  WZZDB&  OOS  OK  ftDBCBKl  fiUT  ulflBCLB 

iProwk.  BQoii  oblig|iitioiiB  st  Itst  aziKs  the  ezpiimisB,  aitai-tMSf^ty 
efttisfiutuHi  wxlh  each  olhfiE,  in  the  !|ittrBHea  of  whiuk  a  ehn- 
'jacteris  eaaSy  kat,  if  it  is  not  £mn  tine  -to  tbn  steeled  to 
h%her  exaeUmae. 

And  ihoBB  I  had  the  happBOsa  to  aay  itfaai,  by  meav  of  «n 
vwx^pectad  aoqiuoiitaaDe,  idl  ihe  iaelf-oamidaceBBy,  lave  of  flie 
lookiiig^kaB,  canity,  |»ide,  aod  hangbtineaB  that  an^it  hoFe 
heen  i  eating  or  w&tkxo^  ^otinn  ne,  iveve  wqwaBd  toA  ■vary 
laefere  ttial,  iMxk  waa  mnique  in  ita  haad,  'by  no  fluaaa  in 
aaKosdanoe  with  fle  tone,  nnd  fherelbee  so  nnoBh  the  nave 
vearchiag  andsune  aoaeiy  fek. 

For  the  neat  impcnrtaBBt  ei/ent,  <iae  ihat  ^raa  'to  faatve  'tiie 
iveig^iueat  w  aw.n|UHiee8  lar  me,  waa  my  neqnamnmse  wnn 
Hb&inbb,  and  Ihe  JMaacr  twannfflBiaa  with  ban  whach  apmg 
dfiram  it  Bia  aBuuaipnniad  the  !txmFe]8  of  the  Pxanoe  of  Hal- 
gteb^JBiitin,  who  ipaa  in  a  lattilnnulialy  atate  of  mind,  and  hnd 
came  wnh  hs&<iii  ntrainjiii^  Oar  vooiely,  na  aoon  ea  it  jluow 
«of  bis  auivaiy  was  'BBiaed  wifli  9l  great  luagiog  to  appcoach 
him,  and  this  gaod  4>£tBBm  happened  tame  firat,  ^piite  omk- 
paotodly  «ad  hy  ofaanee.  I  had  gonetotiie.Okoafe  taivamto 
anqmie  after  aome  ^fatinguiahed  etaanger  or  a&er,  Jnat  at 
^lehottam  af  the  ataatoaii!  ItfooBdaflnBn  who  waa  en  the  point 
aif  aaoending,  aadl  whom  i  m^^it  have  tahen  ibr  &  tdergynuai. 
.fiia  poiadeMd  haar  araa  -pot  iq»dn.«  ^oeae,  hia  hiacdL  cletibes 
l&ewiae  diatbigmBhed  fann,  hat  ^still  inaae  m  lazq^  Uaok  aik 
mamtle,  the  iUHb  of  ndnoh  he  lad  ^athend  up  imd  ataok  ielo 
Ina  po^t  TlMiia—u'wuhiri  atrildng,  imt  yet,  on  the  ^i^iafe, 
pottte  and  pbaainglfigare,  of  wbioh  i  had  ah^eady  been  tidd, 
kit  me  not  the  ieaatdsahfc  thathewas  the  od^Med  naar. 
earner,  and  my  addwoi  waa  ta  oaBviaoe  him  «t  amae  thait  I 
hnewhiaB.  daatkaianranam,  i^iahicoald  hecfno 
^paBcetehha;  hat  my  ftanknem  aaensd  to  pkeae  Ubd 
to  wiUmaud  it  with  giaat  AieadlmeM,  aod  aa  ma  manatad  Ae 
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jBuadaaSMKL  I  iunw  ftwyttpa  whom,  ine  waited  then;  it  is 
jJiffioiBBl;  tm  ajr,  Hiat  at  ^paain^  i  Ibanei  perattaneoL  to  indt 
€ai  faim  at  his  mni iBsidBaoe,  ^rUcblie  ^gantad  me  Is^y 
jBDOiaf^.  JiiijM)tiieglBet4p«gul  wyeelf  iqwrnlag^^if  Ais 
iavour,  and  4Rtti  aaeae  and  ¥iniw»>ttwcted  lif  Unu  fie  h»d 
Aomewhafc  af  .fiofinen  in  iik  manner,  ivduek  was  iperymotalile 
and  becoming,  without  being  exactly  easy.  A  ronnd  fitte,  an 
.imposiBg  fordiead,  4k  Aomewiiflt  ptg^jiflb  amae,  a  ja«Dih  some- 
what jpromimwt,  ^bnt  lagldy  idbamiSeristie,  pleamig,  and  ami- 
jJble ;  a  pair  of  ofial-<Uaisk  e^^es  imdar  blade  efo^vows,  yfiaah 
did  not  feil  4if  liieir  effect,  alihoqgh  ane  of  than  iiBad  to  be  a^ 
jmd  iiiflamfld  £y  muunia  qneetions  he  itried  i»  make  himself 
raaqoainted  ^nllii  me  and  my.iitiiatwn,.aiid  Ins  pander  of  ^aMac- 
iiaa  opeanted  on  aae  mfeh  gsommg  gtBtrngAu  I  ^na^geneiaMy 
iSpealdngf-of  a  iwiy  icaafidiBgdiflpositioa,  aad  snth  him  <eflpe- 
dnaliTl  hadjmaeoratB.  ltwasnatJaDg,hiMnBpacbefoare  the 
appelKng  piflee  ^af  his  natae  began  to  a|ypaBr,«md  placed  me 
in  no  small  naaaauiess.  I  reknted  ia  hua  aMU^  thnogs  of  my 
jroQ^h&l  ecoi^psAieaB  and  taste,  and  amoog  Men^  of «  eolkc- 
<tiim  of  aeals,  which  I  had  priiwipafiy  {gotten  isgellier  ihsoagh 
ihetaasistaDoe  of  anr  &mily  Jnaad,  ^eiiad  an  eaetegsai^e  ear- 
flBsmmdaBee.  I  had  .amuiged  Ttbom  aaeosding  to  ihe  Biate 
/^liiwriiiiir,  and  hyrtjys  means  had  heaomeweHnoquamted  with 
.tike  whok 'df  the  jwientstes,  tiie  gnenter  and  ilesser  nugktmesses 
mbA  powooBS,  even  dawn  to  4he  nobflity  voder  iimm.    Itoe 

of  tbeaoH)Batifin,beenofn8etoiBymamaiy.  I  spoloeof  these 
.things  w;^  some  oenapiaoeney;  bafthewasafan^eropinifin, 
anfl  niTt  milj-  strriiymii  thr  mbjrft  tf  aU-iaterestyhvtalaocfm- 
trarod  to  make  it  ndiodaas  ami  iieaKly  disguatiag. 

^Erom  this iiis  ^rit^f  oantradiolBen  lindmndh  toanime ; 
fer  he  had  raaolvad,  pailiy  keoanse  ihe  wished  to  BCfiaorate 
Aeprinoe,  paitiy  •an  aeconnt  df  a  compbdnt  in  his  eye,  to  is- 
lain  in  JtoaahniSg.  adhiB«aiqdaiatis  aae  of  themort  inoon- 
wniffit>and  «Bplrnwant,ianii  Aemaaeti'Mihlesaaae  sinoe  it  can 
be  cored  osJy  by  a  painful,  highly  iiaitatiaig  and  nnoertain 
apeaation.  Taetear-bttiaok)aedhBl0w,Bo  that  ihe  moisture 
contained  in  it  nanaot  mow  «ff  4o  the  vmb,  and  so  mndi  the 
lass  as  the  adjaeawt  bone  is  defieientia  the  apertore  by  whaeh 
lUaaeGKetieiiahaiiULnadnailytaiBBfkoe.    Thehattomflf Ae 
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tear-bag  must  therefore  be  cut  open,  and  the  bone  bored 
through,  when  a  horse-hair  is  drawn  through  the  kchrymal 
point,  then  down  through  the  opened  bag,  and  the  new  canal 
thus  put  into  connexion  with  it,  and  this  hair  is  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards  every  day,  in  order  to  restore  the  comma- 
nication  between  the  two  parts ;— all  which  cannot  be  done  or 
attained,  if  an  incision  is  not  first  made  eztemally  in  that 
pkce. 

Herder  was  now  separated  from  the  prince,  was  moved  into 
lodgings  of  his  own,  and  resolved  to  have  himself  operated 
upon  by  Lobstein.  Here  those  exercises  by  which  I  had 
soi^ht  to  blunt  my  sensibility  did  me  good  service ;  I  was 
able  to  be  present  at  the  operation,  and  to  be  serviceable  and 
helpful  in  many  wa3rs  to  so  worthy  a  man.  I  found  here  every 
reason  to  admire  his  great  firmness  and  endurance :  for  neither 
during  the  numerous  surgical  operations,  nor  at  the  oft-repeated 
painful  dressings,  did  he  show  himself  in  any  degree  irritalde, 
and  of  all  of  us  he  seemed  to  be  the  one  who  suffered  least 
But  in  the  intervals,  indeed,  we  had  to  endure  the  changes  of 
his  temper  in  many  ways.  I  say  we,  for  besides  myself,  a 
pleasant  Russian,  named  Peolow,  was  mostly  with  hbn. 
This  man  had  been  an  early  acquaintance  of  Herder^s  in  Riga, 
and  though  no  longer  a  youth,  was  trying  to  perfect  himself 
in  surgery  under  Lobstein's  guidance.  Herder  could  be  charm- 
ingly prepossessing  and  brilliant,  but  he  could  just  as  easily 
turn  an  iU-humoured  side  foremost.  All  men,  indeed,  have 
this  attraction  and  repulsion,  according  to  their  nature,  some 
more,  some  less,  some  in  longer,  some  in  shorter  pulsations ; 
few  can  really  control  their  peculiarities  in  this  respect,  many 
in  appearance.  As  for  Herder,  the  preponderance  of  his  con- 
tradictory, bitter,  biting  humour  was  certainly  derived  firomhis 
disease  and  the  sufferings  arising  from  it.  This  case  often 
occurs  in  life ;  one  does  not  sufficiently  take  into  consideraticm 
the  moral  effect  of  sickly  conditions,  and  one  therefore  judges 
many  characters  verv  unjustly,  because  it  is  assumed  mat  all 
men  are  healthy,  and  required  of  them  that  they  shall  conduct 
themselves  accordingly. 

During  the  whole  time  of  this  cure  I  visited  Herder  morn- 
ing and  evening ;  I  even  remained  whole  days  with  him,  and 
in  a  short  time  accustomed  myself  so  much  the  more  to  his 
chiding  and  fiiult-finduig,  as  I  daily  leanied  to  appreciate  his 
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beautiful  and  great  qnalitieB,  bis  extensive  knowledge,  and  hia 
profound  yiews.  The  influence  of  this  good-natured  blusterer 
was  great  and  important.  He  was  five  years  older  than 
myself,  which  in  younger  days  makes  a  great  difference  to 
b^^in  with ;  and  as  I  acknowledged  him  for  what  he  was,  and 
tried  to  Tslue  that  which  he  had  already  produced,  he  neces- 
sarily gained  a  great  superiority  over  me.  But  the  situa- 
tion was  not  comfortable;  for  older  persons,  with  whom  I 
had  associated  hitherto,  had  sought  to  form  me  with  indul- 

gnce,  perhaps  had  eyen  spoiled  me  by  their  lenity ;  but  firom 
erder,  behave  as  one  might,  one  could  never  expect  ap- 
proval. As  now,  on  the  one  side,  my  great  affection  and 
rever^ice  for  him,  and  on  the  other,  the  discontent  which  he 
excited  in  me,  were  continually  at  strife  with  each  other, 
there  arose  within  me  an  inward  struggle,  the  first  of  its  kind 
which  I  had  experienced  in  my  life.  Since  his  conversations 
were  at  all  times  important,  whether  he  asked,  answered,  or 
communicated  his  opinions  in  any  other  manner,  he  could  not 
but  advance  me  doily,  nay  hourly,  to  new  views.  At  Leipzig, 
I  had  accustomed  myself  to  a  narrow  and  circumscribed  exist- 
ence, and  my  general  knowledge  of  Grerman  literature  could 
not  be  extended  by  my  situation  in  Frankfort ;  nay,  those 
mystico-religio- chemical  occupations  had  led  me  into  obscure 
regions,  and  what  had  been  passing  for  some  years  back  in 
the  wide  literary  world,  had  mr  the  most  part  remained  un- 
known to  me.  Now  I  was  at  once  made  acquainted  by  Her- 
der with  all  the  new  aspiration,  and  all  the  tendencies  which 
it  seemed  to  be  taking.  He  had  already  made  himself  suffi- 
ciently known,  and  by  his  Fragments,  dib  Kritische  Wdlder 
{Cfrittcal  Woods),  and  other  works,  had  immediately  placed 
himself  by  the  side  of  the  most  eminent  men  who  luid  for  a 
long  time  drawn  towards  them  the  eyes  of  their  country. 
What  an  agitation  there  must  have  been  in  such  a  mind— 
what  a  fermentation  there  must  have  been  in  such  a  nature- 
can  neither  be  conceived  nor  described.  But  great  was  cer- 
tainly the  concealed  effort,  as  will  be  easily  admitted,  when  one 
reflects  for  how  many  years  afterwards  and  how  much  he  has 
done  and  produced. 

We  had  not  lived  together  long  in  this  manner  when  he 
confided  to  me  that  he  meant  to  be  a  competitor  for  the  prize 
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Yrbich  was  o&xedy,  at  Beriiii,  fbc  the-  bcit  treatiBe  aa  iba 
origin  of  Lmgiiage.  His  woik  waa  alreadg^  neasLy  gobw 
plated,  and^  aa  he  wrote  a  very  neat  handf  lie  could  soon  cqhw 
municate  to  me,  in  parts',  a  legible  manuscr^t*.  I  had  neva 
reflected  on  such.  suBjeeta,.  fi>r  I  waa  yet  toa  daepTy  in^rolired 
in  the  midst  of  things  to  have  thought  about  thes  bcgpbnia^ 
aad  end»  The  question,  too,,  seemed  ta  me  in.  sama  measoxe 
an>  idla  aue;  for  if  6od  had  created  man.flB  maor  ^^^^yy 
was  just  as  innate  in  hint  as  walking  erect;  ha  must  have 
just  as  well  perceived  that  he  could  sing  with  hia  ^loat,  and. 
jooSfj  the  tones  in  vacioua  ways  with  tongue,  palate,  and 
Kps,  as  he  must  hanre  remaxlKd  that  he  couU  walk  and  taka 
hold  of  things*  If  nuuL was  o£ diviae  arigin^so-was  ahn  laiw 
gHaga  itself;,  and  if  man,  considered  in. the  oinsLa  of  natuae; 
was  a  natural  being,  language  was-  likewise  natuaal.  Theaa 
two  things,.  like  soiu  and  body,.  I  could  never  sepantte.  SiL- 
berschlagp.  with,  a  r^ism.  crude  yet  aomewhat  ^"itft'r^fliiJilj 
devised,  had  dedaied  himaelf  for  the  divina  orig^  that  is^ 
that  God  had  played  the  schoolmaster  to  the  first  men^  Ha- 
der's  treatise  want  to  shew  thai  man  as  man  eeuld  and  must 
have  attained  to*  Lmgoaga  by  his  owa  powas»  I  read  the 
tnatise  with  mnch  pleasure,  and  it  waa  of  ^edai  aid  ia. 
strengthening  my  mind;  only  I  did  net  stand  hi^  &iaa^- 
either  in  lounriedge  or  thought  to  fccm  a  solid  judgment  upoiL 
it^  I  therefsre  gasre  the  author  my  applauae,  adding  on£f  a 
few  vemazks  whidL  flawed  fiom<  my  wagp  of  wewing  the  sub* 
jeet.  Bat  one  waa  receiml  just  like  the  other ;  there  was. 
scolding  and  Uaming,  ^w^iather  one  agreed  wiih  him,  con^ 
tunally  oruncenditLomily.  Ihe  &t  surgeon  had  less  patience 
than  I ;.  he  hum^Tously  declined  the  communication  of  this 
prize-essay,  and  affirmed  that  he*  was  not  prepaiied  to  medi- 
tate on  such  abstract  topics.  He  usged  us  in  preference  to  a 
game  of  ombre,  whiok  we  commonly  j^yed  together  in  tba 
evening. 

Duzmg  90  troiddesoma  and  painful  a  cure.  Herder  lort 
nothing  of  his  vivaoU^ ;  but  it  became  less  and  less  MmioKW 
He  could  not  write  a  note  to  ask  for  anything  that  would  na6 
be  spiced  wiih.  sonaa  sooff  ob  other*  Qaea^foB  instance^  he 
WEOtO'ta  me  thua:— ^ 


« If  those  letters  of  Bratiu  them  iMMk  hi  tiif  Cieero's  letters, 
Thou,  whom  conflolers  of  seboob,  dodt'dl  oat  nmigiiifioent  bindmgs, 
Soothe  from  their  well  plan'd  uJahim   fLt  mmm  if  the  outside  than 

inside, 
Thon,  who  fit)m  gods  art  doweBded^  •s-Gatfai|  Mrfivm  origin  filthy,* 
Gothe,  send  •"—  •-— -^ 


It  waft.  Biot  polite,  izidfied,  thai  lie  should  allow  hixnaelf  tliis 
jeat  GIL  my  name;  ibr  a  man'a  name  is  not  like  a  mantle^ 
which  meEelip  hanga  about  hiin^  and  whiah,  perchance,  may 
be  safely  twitched  and  pulled;  but  ik  a  peid^tLv  fitting  gar- 
ment,, which  has  grown  over  and  over  hun  like  his  very  Sdn^ 
at  whick  onft  cazmot  rake  and  acraj^  without  wounding  the 
HMUihimselfL 

The  first  r^soach,.  on  the  contrary,,  was  better  founded; 
I  had  bsoughl  with  me  to  Stcasburg  the  authors  I  had  ob* 
tained,  by  exchange,  from  Langer,  with  TCCrious  fine  editions 
ftouLmy  &thtr'a  coUectien  besidees  and  had  set  them  up  on.  a 
neat  book-case,  with  the  best  intentions  of  using  them.  But. 
how  should  my  time,  whick  I  split  up  into  an  hundred 
diffierent  activities^  suffice  for  that  ?  Herder,  who  was  most 
attentive  to  books,  sinoe  he  had  need  of  them,  every  moment, 
perceived  my  fine  collection  at  his  first  visit,  but  soon  saw, 
too,  that  I  madifi  no  use  of  tkem.  He,  therefore,  as  the 
greatest  enemy  to  all  fidse  appearances  and  ostentation,  was 
accustomed,,  on  occasion,  to  nuly  me  upon  the  subject. 

Another  sarcaatio  poem  occurs  to  me,  which  ne  sent  me 
one  evening,  when  I  had  been  telling  him  a  great  deal  about 
the  Dresden  gallexy.  I  had^  indeed,  not  penetrated  into  the 
higlipr  meaning  of  the  Italian  school ;  but  Dominico  Feti,  an 
excellent  artist,  although  a  humorist,  and  therefore  not  of 
tke  first  rank,  had  interested  me  much.  Scripture  subjects' 
had  to  be  painted.  He  confined  himself  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment parables,  and  was  fond  of  representing  them,  with  much 
originality,  taste,  and  good-humour.  He  brought  them  alto- 
giether  into  every-day  Ufe,  and  the  spirited  and  naive  details^ 
of  his  compositions,  recommended  by  a  firee  pencil,  had  made 
a  vivid  imfMression  upon  me.  At  this,  my  childish  enthusiasm 
for  arty  Herder  sneered  in  the  following  ihshion : — 

'^  The  German  word  is  **  Kotb/''  and  the  whole  object  of  the  line  is  t» 
incmdnce  a  play  on  tits  woida  "^fiMw,"  *'flilfi,^  ^^Gothen/'  mad 
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**  From  gympathy, 
Hie  master  I  like  best  of  all 
Dominioo  Fed  they  call. 
A.  parable  from  Scripture  he  is  able 
Neatly  to  turn  iato  a  crazy  fable. 
From  sympathy : — ^thoa  crazy  panUe  1 " 

I  could  mention  many  jokes  of  the  kind,  more  or  less  dear 
or  abstruse,  cheerful  or  bitter.  They  did  not  vex  me,  bat 
made  me  feel  uncomfortable.  Yet  since  I  knew  how  to  Talue 
highly  everything  that  contributed  to  my  own  cultivation,  and 
as  I  had  often  given  up  former  opinions  and  inclinations,  I 
soon  accommodated  myself,  and  only  sought,  as  &r  as  it  was 
possible  for  me  from  my  point  of  view,  to  distinguish  just 
blame  from  unjust  invectives.  And  thus  no  day  passed  over 
that  had  not  been,  in  the  most  fruitfrd  manner,  instructive 
to  me. 

I  was  made  acquainted  by  him  with  poetry  from  quite  a 
di£ferent  side,  in  another  light  than  heretofore,  and  one,  too, 
which  suited  me  weU.  The  poetic  art  of  the  Hebrews,  which 
he  treated  ingeniously  after  his  predecessor  Lowth — popular 
poetry,  the  traditions  of  which  in  Alsace  he  urged  us  to 
search  after ;  and  the  oldest  records  existing  as  poetry— «II 
bore  witness  that  poetry  in  general  was  a  gift  to  the  world 
and  to  nations,  and  not  the  private  inheritance  of  a  few  re- 
fined, cultivated  men.  I  swallowed  all  this,  and  the  more 
eager  I  was  in  receiving,  the  more  liberal  was  he  in  giving, 
so  that  we  spent  the  most  interesting  hours  together.  The 
other  natural  studies  which  I  had  begun,  I  endeavoured  to 
continue,  and  as  one  alwavs  has  time  enough,  if  one  will  apply 
it  well,  so  amongst  them  aU  I  succeeded  in  doing  twice  or  thrice 
«s  much  as  usual.  As  to  the  frilness  of  those  few  weeks  during 
which  we  lived  together,  I  can  well  say  that  all  which  Herder 
has  gradually  produced  since,  was  men  announced  in  the 
germ,  and  that  I  thereby  fell  into  the  fortimate  condition  that 
I  could  completely  attach  to  somethiog  higher,  and  expand  all 
that  I  had  hitherto  thought,  learned,  and  made  my  own. 
Had  Herder  been  methodical,  I  should  have  foimd  the  most 
precious  guide  for  giving  a  durable  tendency  to  my  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  he  was  more  inclined  to  examine  and  stimulate, 
than  to  lead  and  conduct.  Thus  he  at  first  made  me  acquainted 
with  Hamann's  writings,  upon  which  he  set  a  very  great  value. 
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But  instead  of  instructiiig  me  as  to  these,  and  making  the 
bias  and  drift  of  his  extraordinary  mind  inteUigible  to  me,  it 
generally  only  served  him  for  amusement  when  I  behayed 
strangely  enough,  in  trying  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  such  sibyl- 
line leaves.  However,  I  could  well  feel  that  something  in 
Hamann*s  writings  appealed  to  me ;  and  to  this  J  gave  myself 
upy  without  knowmg  whence  it  came  or  whither  it  was  leading 
me. 

After  the  cure  had  lasted  longer  than  was  reasonable.  Lob- 
stein  had  began  to  hesitate,  and  to  repeat  himself  in  his  treat- 
ment, so  that  the  affair  would  not  come  to  an  end;  and 
Peglow,  too,  had  confided  to  me  in  private  that  a  favourable 
issue  was  hardly  to  be  expected ;  the  whole  position  became 
gloomy;  Herder  became  impatient  and  out  of  temper,  he 
c»uld  not  succeed  in  continuing  his  activity  as  heretofore, 
and  was  obliged  to  restrain  himself  the  more,  as  they  began 
to  lay  the  bhune  of  the  surgical  failure  upon  his  too  great 
mental  exertion,  and  his  uninterrupted,  animated,  nay,  merzr 
intercourse  with  us.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  titer  so  much 
trouble  and  suffering,  the  artificial  tear-channel  would  not 
form  itself,  and  the  communication  intended  would  not  take 
place.  It  was  necessary  to  let  the  wound  heal  over  in  order 
that  the  disease  should  not  become  worse.  If,  now,  during 
the  operation,  one  could  but  admire  Herder*s  firmness  under 
such  pains,  his  n&elancholy  and  even  fierce  resignation  to  the 
idea  that  he  must  bear  such  a  blot  about  him  aS  his  life,  had 
about  it  something  truly  sublime,  by  which  he  gained  for 
ever  the  reverence  of  those  who  saw  and  loved  him.  This 
disease,  which  disfigured  so  expressive  a  countenance,  must 
have  been  so  much  the  more  afflicting  to  him,  as  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  an  excellent  lady  in  Darmstadt,  and  had 
gained  her  affections.  It  may  have  been  for  this  cause  prin- 
c^tally  that  he  submitted  to  the  cure,  in  order,  on  his  return, 
to  appear  more  free,  more  cheerful,  and  more  handsome  in  the 
eyes  of  his  half-betrothed,  and  to  unite  himself  more  certainly 
and  indissolubly  with  her.  However,  he  hastened  away  from 
Strasbui^  as  soon  as  possible,  and  since  his  stay  had  hitherto 
been  as  expensive  as  it  was  impleasant,  I  borrowed  a  sum  of 
money  for  nim,  which  he  promised  to  refund  by  an  appointed 
day.  The  time  passed  without  the  arrival  of  the  money.  My 
creditor, indeed,  did  not  dun  me;  but  I  was  for  seyeral  weeks 
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in  einlMmriiflemeiit.  At  last  ifae  letter  and  l2ie  mooey  caaie^ 
and  even  here  he  did  not  act  unlike  himself;  for,  instead  at 
thanks  or  an  apology,  his  letter  contained  nothii^  bat  satirical 
things  in  doggerel  yerse,  which  woold  have  ponied,  if  not 
alienated,  anotber ;  but  it  did  not  move  me  at  all,  Ibr  I  bad 
eonceiyed  so  great  and  powerfid  an  idea  of  his  worth  that  it 
absorbed  everything  of  an  opposite  nature  which  could  haive 
injured  it. 

.  One  should  never  speak,  pnblidy  at  kast,  of  one's  own 
&ults,  or  those  of  others,  if  one  does  not  hope  to  effiBCt  some 
nseful  purpose  by  it ;  on  this  acooimt  I  will  here  insert  oer- 
tain  remarks  which  force  themselves  upon  me. 

Gratitude  and  ingratitude  belong  to  those  events  wbidi 
appear  every  momendb  in  the  moral  world,  and  about  wfai A 
men  can  never  agree  among  themselves.  I  usually  distingaidi 
between  non -thankfulness,  ingratitude,  and  aversion  fitnt 
gratitude.  The  first  is  innate  witb  men,  nay,  created  witk 
them ;  for  it  arises  from  a  happy  volatile  fomtfulneai  of  the 
xepukiye  as  well  as  of  the  delightftil,  by  whidi  alone  the  con- 
tinuati(xi  of  life  is  poesiUe.  Man  needs  sudi  an  infinite 
quantity  of  previous  and  concurrent  assistances  Hor  a  tc^erable 
existence,  that  if  he  would  always  pay  to  the  sun  and  the 
earth,  to  God  and  nature,  to  ancestors  and  parents,  to  frieoda 
and  companions,  the  thanks  due  to  them,  he  would  have 
neither  time  nor  feeling  leffc  to  receive  and  enjoy  new  benefits. 
But  if  the  natural  man  suffers  this  volatility  to  get  the  contrri 
in  and  over  him,  a  cold  iodifference  gains  more  and  more  the 
ascendancy,  and  one  at  hu9t  regard  one's  beneftctor  ae  a 
stranger,  to  whose  injury,  perhaps,  anything  may  be  under- 
taken, provided  it  be  advantageous  to  oursdves.  Tins  alone 
can  properly  be  called  ingratitude,  "Vidiich  results  from  the 
rudeness  into  which  the  uncultivated  nature  must  neeessari^ 
lose  itself  at  last  Aversion  from  gratitude,  however,  the 
rewarding  of  a  benefit  by  ill-natured  and  sullen  conduct,  is 
very  rare,  and  occurs  only  in  eminent  men,  such  as,  with  great 
natural  gifts,  and  a  presentiment  of  them,  being  bonoi  in  a 
lower  nmk  of  society  or  in  a  helpless  condition,  must,  fitmi 
liieir  youth  upwards,  force  themselves  along,  step  by  st^,  and 
receive,  at  every  point,  aids  and  supports,  which  are  oAen 
embittered  and  repulsive  to  them  through  the  coarseness  of 
their  bene£Mtors»  since  that  whidi  they  receive  is  euMj^ ' 
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wiale  that  which,  on  the  otiier  hand,  they  giye,  ia  of  a  hi^er 
kind,  so  that  what  is,  strictly  spealdnff,  a  compensation,  » 
ont  of  the  question.  Lessing,  with  we  fine  knowledge  of 
earthly  things  which  fell  to  hn  share  in  the  best  yean  of  hitf 
Kfe,  has  in  one  place  blnntly,  but  cheerfully  expressed  himself. 
Herder,  on  the  contrary,  constantly  embittered  his  finest  days^ 
bofli  for  himself  and  others,  because  he  knew  not  how  to 
moderate,  by  strengdi  of  mind  in  later  years,  that  ill-humour 
which  had  necessarily  seized  him  in  youth. 

One  may  well  make  this  demand  of  oneself:  for,  to  a  man's 
eapabiHty  of  cultiTation,  comes,  with  friendly  aid,  the  light  of 
nature^  which  is  always  actiye  in  enlightening  him  about 
his  condition ;  and  generally,  in  many  moral  points  of  culture,' 
one  should  not  construe  the  fidlings  too  seyerely,  nor  lodfc 
about  after  tiie  most  serious  and  remote  means  of  correcting 
them;  for  certain  &ults  may  be  easily  and  even  playfolly 
removed.  Thus,  for  instance,  by  mere  habit,  we  can  excite  \ 
gratitude  in  ourselTes,  keep  it  alive,  and  even  make  it  necea^ 
aary  to  us. 

in  a  biographical  Attempt,  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  oneself. 
I  am,  by  nature,  as  little  grateful  as  any  man,  and  on  ibrget- 
ting  the  benefit  received,  the  violent  feeling  of  a  momentary 
disagreement  could  very  easily  beguile  me  into  ingratitude. 

To  obviate  this,  I  accustomed  myself,  in  the  first  placet 
with  everything  tluit  I  possessed,  to  cblH  to  mind  with  pleasure 
how  I  came  by  it,  from  whom  I  received  it,  whether  it  was 
by  way  of  present,  exchange,  or  purchase,  or  in  any  other 
soanner.  I  have  accustom^  myself,  in  showing  my  cottee« 
tioBs,  to  mention  the  persons  by  whose  means  I  obtained  each 
articfe,  nay,  even  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion,  to  the  accident^ 
to  tiie  remotest  cause  ftod  coincidence,  by  which  things  which 
are  dear  and  of  value  to  me  have  become  mine.  That  which 
•flonounds  us  thus  receives  a  life ;  we  see  in  it  a  fipiritual  com- 
bination, fiill  of  love,  reminding  us  of  its  origin ;  «nd,  by  thus 
making  past  drcumstaaces  present  to  us,  our  momentary 
cxistenoe  is  elevated  and  enriched,  the  originators  of  the  sifts 
riae  repeatedly  befbre  the  imagination,  we  connect  with  meir 
image  a  pleasing  remembrance,  ingratitude  becomes  impos- 
sible, and  a  return,  on  occasion,  becomes  easy  and  desirabki 
At  tiie  same  time,  we  are  led  to  the  consideration  of  that 
iHnch  is  not  a  possession  palpable  to  the  senses,  and  ire  Isw 
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to  recapitulate  to  whom  our  higher  endowments  are  to  be 
ascribed,  and  whence  they  take  their  date. 

Before  I  turn  my  attention  from  that  connexion  with  Her- 
der, which  was  so  important  and  so  rich  in  consequences  for 
me,  I  find  yet  something  more  to  adduce.  Nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  I  should  by  degrees  become  more  and  more 
xeserred  towards  Herder,  in  communicating  those  things 
which  had  hitherto  coptributed  to  my  culture,  but  especially 
such  as  still  seriously  occupied  my  attention  at  the  moment. 
He  had  destroyed  my  enjoyment  of  so  much  that  I  had  loTed 
before,  and  had  especially  blamed  me  in  the  strongest  manner 
lor  the  pleasure  I  took  in  Ovid's  Mekunorphoses.  I  mi^t 
defend  my  favourite  as  I  would,  I  might  say  that,  for  a  youth- 
ful fimcy,  nothing  could  be  more  delightfid  than  to  lii^ger  in 
those  cheerful  and  glorious  regions  with  gods  and  demi-gods, 
and  to  be  a  witness  of  their  deeds  and  passions ;  I  might  cir- 
cumstantially quote  that  previously  mentioned  opinion  of  a 
sober-minded  man,  and  corroborate  it  by  my'  own  experience ; 
all  this,  according  to  Herder,  went  for  nothing ;  there  was  no 
immediate  truth,  properly  so  called,  to  be  found  in  these 
poems ;  here  was  neiuer  Greece  nor  Italy,  neither  a  primi- 
tive world  nor  a  cultivated  one,  ever3rthing  was  rather  an 
imitation  of  what  had  already  existed,  and  a  mannerised  re- 
presentation, such  as  could  be  expected  only  from  an  over- 
cultivated  man.  And  if  at  last  I  would  maintain,  that  what- 
ever an  eminent  individual  produces  is  also  nature,  and  that 
always,  in  all  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  the  poet  alone  has 
been  the  maker ;  this  was  not  allowed  to  pass,  and  I  had  to 
endure  much  on  this  account,  nay,  I  was  almost  disgusted  with 
my  Ovid  by  it ;  for  there  is  no  affection,  no  habit  so  strong, 
that  it  can  hold  out  in  the.  long  run  against  the  animadver- 
sions of  eminent  men  in  whom  one  places  confidence.  Some- 
thing alwa3rs  cleaves  to  us,  and  if  one  cannot  love  uncondi- 
tionally, lov^  is  already  in  a  critical  condition. 

I  most  carefully  concealed  from  him  my  interest  in  certain 
subjects  which  had  rooted  themselves  within  me,  and  were, 
hv  little  and  little,  moulding  themselves  into  poetic  fiatnn. 
Inese  were  Odiz  von  BerUchingen  and  Faitst,  The  bic^iaphy 
of  the  former  had  seized  my  inmost  heart  The  figure  of  a 
rude,  well-meaning  self-helper,  in  a  wild  anarchical  time, 
awakened  my  deepest  sympathy.     The  significant  puppet- 
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show  fable  of  the  latter  resounded,  and  vibrated  many-toned 
within  me.  I  had  also  wandered  about  in  aU  sorts  of  scienoe, 
and  had  early  enough  been  led  to  see  its  vanity. .  I  had,  more- 
over,  tried  all  sorts  of  ways  in  real  life,  and  had  alwa3rB  returned 
more  unsatisfied  and  troubled.  Now  these  things,  as  weU  as 
many  others,  I  carried  about  with  me,  and  del^hted  myself 
with  them  during  my  soHtary  hours,  but  without  writing  any- 
thing down.  But  most  of  all,  I  concealed  firom  Herder  my 
mysticO'Cabalistical  chemistry,  and  everything  relating  to  it, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  still  very  fond  of  secretly 
busying  myself  in  working  it  out  more  consistently  than  it 
had  been  communicated  to  me.  Of  my  poetical  labours,  I 
beHeve  I  laid  before  him  Die  Mitschtddtgen^  but  I  do  not 
recollect  that  on  this  account  I  received  either  correction 
or  encouragement  on  his  port.  Yet,  with  all  this,  he  remained 
what  he  was ;  whatever  proceeded  from  him  had  an  important, 
if  not  a  cheering  effect,  and  even  his  handwriting  exercised  a 
magic  power  over  me.  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  torn 
up  or  thrown  away  one  of  his  letters,  or  even  a  mere  envelope 
froTsi  his  hand ;  yet,  with  my  various  changes  of  place  and 
time,  not  one  document  of  those  strange,  forebooing,  and 
happy  days  is  left. 

'tbaX  Herder's  power  of  attraction  operated  upon  others  as 
well  as  upon  me,  I  should  scarcely  mention,  had  I  not  to  re- 
mark that  it  extended  itself  particularly  to  Jttng,  commonly 
called  Stilling.  The  true,  honest  striving  of  this  man  could 
not  but  deeply  interest  everybody  who  had  any  feeling,  and 
his  susceptibiuty  must  have  charmed  into  candour  every  one 
who  was  in  a  condition  to  impart  anything.  Even  Herder 
behaved  towards  him  with  more  forbearance  than  towards  the 
rest  of  us :  for  his  counter-action  always  seemed  to  stand  in 
relation  with  the  action  exerted  upon  hun.  Jung's  narrowness 
was  accompanied  by  so  much  good-will,  his  urgency  with  so 
much  softness  and  earnestness,  mat  a  man  of  inteUigence  could 
certainly  not  be  severe  against  him,  and  a  benevolent  man 
could  not  scoff*  at  him,  or  turn  him  into  ridicule.  Jimg  was 
also  exhilarated  to  such  a  degree  by  Herder,  that  he  felt  him- 
self streiigthened  and  advanced  in  all  he  did ;  even  his  affec- 
tion for  me  seemed  to  lose  ground  in  the  same  ratio ;  yet  we 
always  remained  good  companions,  made  allowances  for  each 
other  firom  first  to  last,  and  mutually  rendered  the  most  friendly^' 

services. 
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Let  118  now,  howerer,  withdraw  onnelTes  from  the  side 
chamber  of  friendship,  and  from  the  general  oonaideratioiiB 
which  refer  rather  to  disorder  than  to  health  of  mind ;  let  us 
betake  ourselves  into  the  open  air,  to  the  lofiy  and  broad  gal- 
lexy  of  the  minster,  as  if  the  time  were  still  present,  when  we 
joung  fellows  often  appointed  an  ev^ming  meeting  to  greet  the 
4^pitrt3ng  sun  with  brimming  giblets.  Here  all  oonTersataoA 
was  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  country :  here  aharpnesi 
of  eye-sight  was  put  to  the  ^vroof ,  and  every  one  strove  to  per- 
oeive,  nay,  plaiiuy  to  distmguish,  the  most  distant  oWects. 
Good  telescopes  were  employed  to  assist  us,  and  one  niend 
after  another  exactly  pointed  out  the  spot  which  had  become 
the  most  dear  and  precious  to  him ;  and  I  also  did  not  lack 
such  a  little  spot,  which,  although  it  did  not  come  out  with 
importance  in  the  landscape,  nevertheless  more  than  all  the 
nest  attracted  me  with  an  amiable  mapc.  On  these  occasions 
the  imagination  was  excited  by  reUtmg  our  adventures,  and 
several  little  jaunts  were  concerted,  nay,  often  undertaken  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  of  which  I  wiU  circumstantially  relate 
only  one  instead  of  a  number,  since  in  many  respects  it  was 
of  consequence  to  me. 

With  two  worthy  friends  and  fellow-boarders,  Eagelbaeh  and 
Weyland,  both  natives  of  Lower  Alsace,  I  repaired  on  hone- 
back  to  Zabem,  where,  in  the  fine  weather,  the  friendly  liltie 
place  smiled  pleasantly  upon  us.  The  sight  of  the  bishop^s 
casde  awakened  our  admiration;  the  extent,  hei^t,  and 
splendour  of  a  new  set  of  staUes  bore  witness  to  the  other 
comforts  of  the  owner.  The  gorgeousness  of  the  staircase 
surprised  us,  the  chambers  and  saloons  we  trode  with  rever- 
ence, only  the  person  of  the  cardinal,  a  little  wreck  of  a  man, 
whom  we  saw  at  table,  made  a  contrast  The  view  of  the 
garden  is  splendid,  and  a  canal,  three  quarters  of  a  league  long; 
which  leads  straight  up  to  the  midcQe  of  the  castle,  gives  a 
high  idea  of  the  taste  and  resources  of  the  former  poesesson. 
We  rambled  up  and  down  there,  and  enjoyed  many  parts  of 
this  beautifully  situated  whole,  which  lies  on  ihe  outskirts  of 
the  magnificent  plain  of  Alsace,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges. 

After  we  had  enjoyed  ourselves  at  this  clerical  outpost  of  a 
^royal  power,  and  had  made  ourselves  comfortable  in  its  region, 
we  arrived  early  next  morning  at  a  public  work,  which  most 
Aobly  opens  the  entrance  into  a  mighty  kingdom,     TIlitmiiMMl 


.1^  the  beams  <^  Hae  rismg  san,  the  ftmons  Zabem-stun,  a 
work  of  incredible  labour,  rose  before  vs.  A  road,  built  ser- 
pentine-wise  over  the  most  fearful  crags,  and  vide  enough  for 
three  wagons  abreast,  leads  up  bill  so  gently,  that  the  ascent 
is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  hardness  and  smoothness  of  the 
way,  the  flat-topped  ele^rations  on  both  sides  for  the  foot-pas- 
sengers, the  stone  channeb  to  lead  off  the  mountain- water,  all 
are  executed  as  neatly  as  artistically  and  durably,  so  that  they 
afford  a  satisfactory  view.  Thus  one  gradually  arrives  at 
P£ilzbuzg,  a  modem  fortification.  It  Ues  la^n  a  moderate 
lull ;  the  works  are  elegantly  built  on  bladush  rocks,  and  of 
the  same  land  of  stone,  and  the  joinings  being  pointed  out 
with  white  mortar,  show  exactly  the  nxe  of  the  square  stones, 
and  give  a  striking  jproof  of  neat  workmanship.  We  found 
the  place  itself,  as  is  proper  for  a  fortress,  regular,  built  of 
stone,  and  the  church  in  good  taste.  When  we  wandered 
throng^  the  streets— it  was  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing—we  heard  music ;  they  were  already  waltzing  in  the 
layem  to  their  hearts'  content,  and  as  the  mhabitants  did  not 
soffer  themsdhres  to  be  disturbed  in  their  pleasures  by  the 
great  scarcity,  nay,  by  the  threatened  fomine,  so  also  our 
youthful  cheerfulness  was  not  at  all  trouUed  when  the  baker 
en  the  road  refused  us  some  bread,  and  directed  us  to  tihe 
tayem,  where  perhaps  we  might  procure  provisions  at  the 
usual  place. 

We  BOW  very  willingly  rode  down  the  Zabem-stairs  again 
to  gaze  at  this  architectural  wonder  a  second  time,  and  to  en- 
Joy  onoe  more  tbe  refi«shing  prospect  over  Alsace.  We  soon 
readied  Budisweiler,  where  friend  Weyiand  had  prepared  for 
us  a  good  reception.  To  a  fresh  youthful  mind  the  condition 
of  a  small  town  is  well  suited ;  fiunily  connexions  are  doeer 
and  more  perceptible ;  domestic  life,  which,  with  moderate 
activity,  moves  hither  and  thither  between  li^t  official  duties, 
town  business,  agriculture  and  gardening,  invites  us  to  a 
friendly  participation;  sodableness  is  necessary,  and  liie 
sixanger  finds  himself  very  pleasantly  situated  in  the  limited 
dicles,  if  the  disputes  of  the  inhabitants,  which  in  such  places 
are  more  palpame,  do  not  everywhere  come  in  contact  with 
him.  This  little  town  was  the  chief  place  of  the  county  of 
Hanaii-T  iichtenbeig,  belonging  to  the  Landgrave  of  Dann- 
etadt,  under  French  sovereignty.    A  regenoy  and  board  of 
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officers  established  liere  made  the  place  an  importaiit  centra 
point  of  a  very  beautiful  and  desirable  principality.  We 
easily  forgot  the  unequal  streets  and  the  irregolar  architecture 
of  the  place  when  we  went  out  to  look  at  &e  old  castle  and 
the  gardens,  which  are  excellently  laid  out  on  a  hill.  Nume- 
rous little  pleasure-woods,  a  preserve  for  tame  and  wild  phea- 
sants, and  the  relics  of  many  similar  arrangements,  showed 
how  pleasant  this  little  residence  must  formerly  have  been. 

Yet  all  these  yiews  were  surpassed  by  the  prospect  which 
met  the  eye,  when,  from  the  neighbouring  Baschberg,  one 
looked  oyer  the  perfectly  paradisiacal  region.  This  height, 
wholly  heaped  together  out  of  different  kinds  of  shells,  attracted 
my  attention  for  the  first  time  to  such  documents  of  antiquity; 
I  had  never  before  seen  them  together  in  so  great  a  mass. 
Yet  the  curious  eye  soon  turned  itself  exdusively  to  the  lond^ 
scape.  You  stand  on  the  last  landward*  mountain-point; 
towards  the  north  lies  a  fruitful  plain,  interspersed  with  litde 
forests,  and  bounded  by  a  stem  row  of  mountiuns  that  stretdies 
itself  westward  towaros  Zaber,  where  the  episcopal  palace  and 
the  abbey  of  St.  John,  l3ring  a  league  beyond  it,  may  be  plainly 
recognised.  Thence  the  eye  follows  the  more  and  more  vanish- 
ing  chain  of  the  Yosges  towards  the  south.  If  you  turn  to  the 
north-east  you  see  the  castle  of  lichtenberg  upon  a  rock,  and 
towards  the  south-east  the  eye  has  the  bounmess  plain  of  Alsace 
to  scrutinize,  which,  a&r  off,  withdraws  itself  from  the  si^t-^ 
in  the  more  and  more  misty  landscape,  until  at  last  the  Suabum 
moimtains  melt  away  like  shadows  into  the  horison. 

Already  in  my  Hmited  wanderings  through  the  world,  I  had 
remarked  how  important  it  is  in  travelling  to  inquire  after  the 
course  of  the  waters,  and  even  to  ask  with  respect  to  the 
smallest  brook,  whither  in  reaHty  it  runs.  One  thus  acquires 
a  general  survey  of  every  stream-region,  in  which  one  happens 
to  be,  a  conception  of  the  heights  and  depths  which  beor  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  by  these  leading  hnes,  which  assist  the 
contemplation  as  well  as  the  memory,  extricates  oneself  in  the 
surest  manner  from  the  geological  and  political  labyrinth. 
With  these  observations,  I  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  my  be- 
loved Alsace,  as  the  next  morning  we  meant  to  torn  our  steps 
towards  Lorraine. 

*  That  is,  towardg  Otmumy;  Gennany  is  the  Land  by  pre-eminflDoe^ 
'^AtHeriean  Noie* 
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The  erening  passed  away  in  faTniliar  oonyersation,  in  wbich 
we. tried  to  cheer  ouiselyes  up  under  a  jobless  present,  by  re- 
membrances of  a  better  past.  Here,  as  m  the  whole  of  this 
small  comitry,  the  name  of  the  last  Cotint  Reinhard  yon  Hanau 
was  blessed  aboye  all  others;  his  great  understanding  and 
aptitude  had  appeared  in  all  his  actions,  and  many  a  beautiful 
memorial  of  his  existence  yet  remained.  Such  men  haye  the 
advantage  of  being  double  benefactors :  once  to  the  present, 
which  tiaey  make  happy,  and  then  to  the  future,  the  feeling 
of  which  and  courage  they  nourish  and  sustain. 

Now  as  we  turned  ourselyes  north-westward  into  the  moun- 
tains,  passed  by  Liitzelstein,  an  old  mountain  tower,  in  a  yeij 
hilly  coimtry,  and  descended  into  the  region  of  the  Saar  and 
the  Moselle,  the  heavens  began  to  lower,  as  if  they  would 
render  yet  more  sensible  to  us  the  condition  of  the  more  rugged 
western  country.  The  valley  of  the  Saar,  where  we  first  found 
Bockenheim,  a  small  place,  and  saw  opposite  to  it  Neusaarwer- 
den,  which  is  well*built,  with  a  pleasure-castle,  is  bordered  on 
both  sides  by  mountains  which  might  be  called  melancholy,  if 
at  their  foot  an  endless  succession  of  meadows  and  fields,  called 
the  Huhnau,  did  not  extend  as  &r  as  Saaralbe,  and  beyond  it, 
further  than  the  eye  can  reach.  Great  buildings,  belonging  to 
the  former  stables  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  here  attract  the  eye; 
they  are  at  present  used  as  a  dairy,  for  which  purpose,  indeed, 
they  are  very  well  situated.  We  passed  through  Saargemiind 
to  ^uu-briick,  and  this  Uttle  residence  was  a  bright  point  in  a  land 
so  rocky  and  woody.  The  town,  small  and  lully,  but  well 
adorned  by  the  last  prince,  makes  at  once  a  pleasmg  impres- 
sion, OS  the  houses  are  all  painted  a  greyish  white,  and  the 
difierent  elevation  of  them  iGSbrds  a  variegated  view.  In  the 
middle  of  a  beautiful  square,  surrounded  vrith  handsome  build- 
ings, stands  the  Lutheran  church,  on  a  small  scale,  but  in  pro- 
portion with  the  whole.  The  front  of  the  castle  lies  on  the 
same  level  with  the  town ;  the  back,  on  the  contrary,  on  the 
declivity  of  a  steep  rock.  This  has  not  only  been  worked  out 
terrace-^hion,  to  afford  easy  access  to  the  yalley,  but  an  ob- 
long garden-plot  has  also  been  obtained  below,  by  turning  off 
the  stream  on  one  side,  and  cutting  away  the  rock  on  the  oSier, 
after  which  this  whole  space  was  first  filled  up  with  earth  and 
planted.  The  time  of  ibis  imdertaking  fell  in  the  epoch  when 
they  used  to  consult  tlie  architects  about  laying  out  gardens^ 
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just  as  at  pvesent  they  call  in  the  aidof  fhelaadaeape-painter's 
eye.  The  whole  anangement  of  the  castle,  the  costly  and  tiie 
agreeable,  the  rich  and  the  ornamental,  betokened  a  life-enjoy- 
ing owner,  such  as  the  deoeased  prince  had  been ;  the  present 
sovereign  was  not  at  home.  President  von  Giinderode  received 
us  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  and  entertained  ns  fer  three 
days  better  than  we  had  a  right  to  expect  I  made  nse  of  the 
various  acquaintance  which  we  formed  to  iostract  myself  in 
many  respects.  The  life  of  the  former  prince,  rich  in  pleasure, 
gave  material  miou^  for  conversatiim,  as  wdl  as  the  vaxi-> 
oiis  expedients  whiim  he  hit  iq>on  to  nmke  nse  of  the  advan- 
tages  supplied  by  the  nature  of  his  land.  Here  I  was  now 
properly  initiated  into  the  interest  for  mountain  oountxiea, 
and  the  love  for  those  economical  and  tedinical  investigations 
which  have  busied  me  a  great  part  of  my  life,  was  first  awakened 
within  me.  We  heard  of  the  rich  coal-jHts  atDutweil,  of  the  iron 
and  alum  works,  and  even  of  a  burning  mountain,  and  we  pre- 
pared ourselves  to  see  these  wonders  dose. 

We  now  rode  through  woody  mountains,  which  must  seem 
wild  and  dreary  to  him  who  comes  out  of  a  magnificent  fertile 
land,  and  which  can  attract  us  only  by  ihe  internal  contents 
ef  its  bosom.  We  were  made  acquainted  with  one  simpie, 
imd  one  complicated  piece  of  machinery,  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  each  other ;  namely,  a  scythe-smithy  and  a  wire- 
drawing feetory.  If  one  is  pleased  at  the  first  becauae  it 
supplies  the  place  of  common  hands,  one  cannot  sufficiency 
admire  the  other,  for  it  works  in  a  higher  organic  sense,  from 
whidi  understanding  and  consciousness  are  scarcely  to  be 
separated.  In  the  alum-works  we  made  accurate  inquiries 
after  the  production  and  purifying  of  tins  so  necessary  mate- 
rial, and  when  we  saw  great  heaps  of  a  white  greasy,  loose, 
ear^y  matter,  and  asked  the  use  of  it,  the  labourers  answered, 
amiling,  that  it  was  the  scum  thrown  up  in  boiling  the  alum, 
and  t^t  Herr  Stanf  had  it  collected,  as  he  hoped  perchance 
to  turn  it  to  some  profit.  '*Is  Herr  Stauf  alive  yet?'*  ex- 
claimed my  companion  in  surprise.  Tliey  answered  in  tiie 
affirmative,  and  assured  us  t^t  according  to  the  plan  of  our 
journey  we  should  not  pass  &r  from  his  lonefy  dwelling. 

Our  road  now  led  up  along  tiie  channds  by  which  the  alum- 
water  is  oondoetad  down,  and  the  principal  horisontal  worics 
{s^MZm),  whicb  they  oaU  the  *«  faftdK^rv^,'' and  from  wMch  tte 
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ikmous  Dutweil  coals  are  procured.  Hieae,  when  they  ar6 
dry,  have  the  blue  colour  of  darkly  tarnished  steel,  and  the 
-most  beautiful  snocenion  of  rainbow  tints  plays  oyer  the  sur- 
fihoe  with  every  movement.  The  de^  abysses  of  the  coal-pito, 
however,  attracted  us  so  much  the  less  as  their  contents  lay 
dehly  poured  out  around  us.  We  now  reached  the  open  mine,  in 
whidi  the  roasted  alum-scales  are  steeped  in  ley,  and  soon 
alter,  a  strange  occurrence  surprised  us,  although  we  had  been 
pr^ared.  We  entered  into  a  chasm  and  found  ourselves  in 
.the  region  of  the  Burning  Mountain.  A  strong  smell  of  sul« 
phur  surrounded  us;  one  side  of  the  cavity  was  almost  red- 
hot,  covered  with  reddish  stone  burnt  wnite;  thick  fumes 
arose  from  the  crevices,  and  we  felt  the  heat  of  the  ground 
through  our  strong  boot-scdes.  An  event  so  accidental,  for  it 
is  not  known  how  this  place  became  ignited,  affords  a  great 
advantage  for  the  manufacture  of  alum,  since  the  alum-scales 
of  which  the  surface  of  the  mountain  consists,  lie  there  per* 
fectly  roasted,  and  may  be  steeped  in  a  short  time  and  very 
well.  The  whole  chasm  had  arisen  by  the  calcined  scales 
bmg  gradually  removed  and  used  up.  We  clambered  up  out 
of  this  depth,  and  were  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  A  plea-» 
sant  beech-grove  encircled  the  spot,  which  followed  up  to  the 
chasm  and  extended  itself  on  both  sides  of  it.  Many  trees 
stood  already  dried  up,  some  were  withering  near  others* 
which,  as  yet  quite  fresh,  feh  no  forebodings  of  that  fierce  heat 
which  was  lyproachmg  and  threatening  their  roots  also. 

Upon  this  ^ace  diUBferent  openings  were  steaming,  others 
had  already  done  smoking,  and  this  fire  had  thus  smouldered 
for  ten  years  already  through  old  broken-up  pits  and  horizontal 
shafts,  with  which  the  mountain  is  imdermined.  It  may,  too, 
have  penetrated  to  the  clefts  through  new  coal-beds :  for,  some 
hundred  paces  fiirther  into  the  wood,  they  had  contemplated 
fbUowinff  up  manifest  indications  of  an  abundance  of  coal ;  but 
they  had  not  excavated  far  before  a  strong  smoke  burst  out 
against  the  labourers  and  dispersed  them.  The  opening  was 
ifillcd  up  again,  yet  we  found  the  place  still  smoking  as  we 
went  on  our  way  past  it  to  the  residence  of  our  hermitlike 
chemist.  This  lies  amid  mountains  and  woods;  the  vaUiep 
there  take  very  various  and  pleasing  windings,  the  aoil  round 
about  is  black  and  of  the  coal  kind,  and  strata  of  it  frequently 
^come  in  sight.    A  coal  philosopher— ^AtifeM^AiM  per  tptmn^  m 
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they  said  formerly— «ould  scarcely  have  settled  himself  more 
suitably. 

We  came  before  a  small  house,  not  inoonyenient  for  a 
dwelling,  and  found  Herr  Stauf,  who  immediately  recognised 
my  friend,  and  received  him  with  lamentations  about  the  new 
government.  Indeed  we  could  see  from  what  he  said,  that 
the  altmi-works,  as  weU  as  many  other  well-meant  establish- 
ments, on  account  of  external  and  perhaps  internal  circmn- 
stances  also,  did  not  pay  their  expenses ;  with  much  else  of 
<he  sort.  He  belonged  to  the  chemists  of  that  time,  -wha^ 
with  a  hearty  feelii^  for  all  that  could  be  done  with  the 
products  of  nature,  took  delight  in  abstruse  investigationa  of 
trifles  and  secondary  matters,  and  with  their  insufficient  know- 
ledge were  not  dexterous  enough  to  do  that  from  which  pro- 
perly economical  and  mercantile  profit  is  to  be  derived.  Thus 
the  use  which  he  promised  himself  from  that  scum  lay  very 
far  in  the  distance ;  thus  he  had  nothing  to  show  but  a  cake 
of  sal-ammoniac,  with  which  the  Burning  Mountain  had 
sullied  him. 

Keady  and  glad  to  communicate  his  complaints  to  a  himaan 
ear,  the  lean,  decrepit  little  man,  with  a  shoe  on  one  foot  and 
a  slipper  on  the  other,  and  with  stockings  hanging  down  and 
repeatedly  pulled  up  in  vain,  dragged  himself  up  the  mountain 
to  where  the  resin-house  stands,  wnich  he  himself  hod  erected, 
and  now,  with  great  grief,  sees  fiEilling  to  ruins.  Here  was 
found  a  connected  row  of  furnaces,  where  coal  was  to  be 
cleansed  of  sulphur,  and  made  fit  for  use  in  iron-works ;  but 
at  the  same  time  they  wished  also  to  turn  the  oil  and  resin  to 
account ;  nay,  they  would  not  even  lose  the  soot ;  and  thus 
all  failed  together,  on  account  of  the  many  ends  in  view. 
During  the  life-time  of  the  former  prince,  ike  business  had 
been  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  an  amateur,  and  in  hope ; 
now  they  asked  for  the  immediate  use,  which  was  not  to  be 
shown. 

After  we  left  our  adept  to  his  solitude,  we  hastened — ^for  it 
was  now  late — ^to  the  glass-house  in  Friedrichsthal,  where  we 
became  acquainted,  on  our  way,  with  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  wonderful  operations  of  human  ingenuity. 

Nevertheless,  some  pleasant  adventures,  and  a  surprising  fire- 
work at  night-fodl,  not  fiir  from  Neukirch,  interestcsi  us  young 
fellows  almost  more  than  these  important  experiences.     For  as 
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a  few  nights  before,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saar,  shining  clouds  of 
glow-worms  hovered  arotind  ns,  betwixt  rock  and  thicket, 
so  now  the  spark-spitting  forges  played  their  sprightly  firework 
towards  ns.  We  passed,  in  the  depth  of  nignt,  the  smelting- 
honses  situated  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  were  de- 
lighted with  the  strange  half-gloom  of  these  dens  of  plank, 
mich  are  but  dimly  lighted  by  a  little  opening  in  the  glowing 
lumaoe.  The  noise  of  the  water,  and  of  the  bellows  driven 
by  it,  the  fearful  whizzing  and  shrieking  of  the  blast  of  air 
which,  raging  into  the  smelted  ore,  stuns  the  ears  and  con- 
fuses the  senses,  drove  us  away,  at  lost,  to  turn  iuto  Neukirch, 
which  is  built  up  against  the  mountain. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  variety  and  fhtigue  of  the  day, 
I  could  find  no  rest  here.  I  left  my  friend  to  a  happy  sleep, 
and  sought  the  hunting-seat,  which  lay  stUl  further  up.  It 
looks  out  far  over  mountain  and  wood,  the  outlines  of  whidi 
were  only  to  be  recognised  against  the  clear  night-sky,  but  the 
sides  and  depths  of  which  were  impenetrable  to  my  sight,  lliis 
well-preserved  building  stood  as  empty  as  it  was  lonely ;  no 
eastellan,  no.  huntsman  was  to  be  found.  I  sat  before  the 
great  glass  doors  upon  the  steps  which  run  around  the  whole 
terrace.  Here,  surrounded  by  mountains,  over  a  forest-grown, 
dark  soil,  which  seemed  yet  darker  in  contrast  with  the  clear 
horizon  of  a  summer  night,  with  the  glowing  starry  vault 
above  me,  I  sat  for  a  long  time  by  myself  on  the  deserted 
spot,  and  thought  1  never  had  felt  such  a  solitude.  How 
sweetly,  then,  was  I  surprised  by  the  distant  sound  of  a  couple 
of  Fraich  horns,  which  at  once,  like  the  fragrance  of  balsam, 
enlivened  the  peaceful  atmosphere.  Then  there  awakened 
within  me  the  image  of  a  lovely  being,  which  had  retired  into 
the  background  bdbre  the  motley  objects  of  these  travelling 
days;  but  which  now  unveiled  itself  more  and  more,  and  drove 
me  fi*om  the  spot  back  to  my  quarters,  where  I  made  prepa- 
rations to  set  off  with  the  earliest. 

The  return  was  not  used  like  the  journey  out.  Thus  we 
hurried  through  Zwey-briicken  (Deux-Ponts),  which,  as  a 
beautiful  and  notable  residence,  might  well  have  deserved  our 
attention.  We  cast  a  glance  upon  the  great,  simple  castle, 
<mthe  extensive  esplanades,  regularly  planted  with  linden-treesi 
and  very  well  adapted  for  the  traimng  of  race-horses,  and  on 
the  large  stables,  and  the  citizens'  houses  which  the  prince 
bad  built  to  be  raffled  for.    All  this,  as  well  as  the  costume 
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and  mannen  of  tbe  infaabitaiitBy  especially  of  the  matrons  and 
maids,  had  reference  to  a  distant  connezion,  and  made  plainljr 
visible  the  relation  with  Paris/  from  wfaidli,  for  a  kme  time, 
nothing  transrhenane  bad  been  able  to  withdraw  it8el£  We 
Tisited  also  the  dncal  wine-ceUare,  situated  before  the  citf, 
which  are  eztensiTe,  and  fomiahed  with  krge,  well-made  tons. 
We  went  on  further,  and  at  last  fonnd  the  country  Hke  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saarbruck.  Between  wild  and  samge 
mountains  are  a  few  Tillages ;  one  here  gets  rid  of  the  habit 
of  looking  about  for  com.  We  mounted  up,  by  the  aide  of 
the  Hombach,  to  Bitsch,  which  lies  on  the  important  spot 
where  the  waters  divide,  and  fell,  a  part  into  the  Saar,  a  part 
into  the  Bhine.  These  last  were  soon  to  attract  ns  towards 
them.  Yet  we  conld  not  refuse  our  attentioa  to  the  little  ci^ 
of  Bitsch,  which  very  picturesquely  winds  around  the  momu 
tain,  nor  to  ^e  fortress,  whidi  lies  aboye.  This  is  partly 
built  on  rocks,  and  partly  hewn  out  of  them.  The  snbtena- 
neous  chambers  are  parucularly  worthy  of  remark;  here  is 
not  only  space  sufficient  for  the  abode  of  a  number  of  men 
and  cattle,  but  one  even  lights  upon  large  Tanks  for  the  dril- 
ling of  troops,  a  mill,  a  chapel,  and  whatever  else  could  be 
required  under-ground,  provided  the  sur&ce  vrere  in  a  state 
of  disturbance. 

We  now  followed  the  down-rushing  brooks  Ihroug^  Baren- 
thai.  The  thick  forests  on  both  the  heists  remain,  unused 
by  the  hand  of  man.  Here  trunks  of  trees  lie  rotting  on 
each  other  by  thousands,  and  young  scions  sprout  up  without 
number  from  their  half-mouldered  progenitors.  Here,  in  eon- 
Tersation  with  some  companions  on  foot,  the  name  Von 
Dieterich  again  struck  our  ears,  which  we  had  often  heard 
honourably  mentioned  already  in  these  woody  regions.  The 
activity  and  devemess  of  this  man,  his  wealth,  and  the  use 
and  applications  of  it,  all  seemed  in  proportion*  He  could 
with  justice  take  delight  in  the  acquisitions  which  he  increased, 
and  enjoy  the  profits  he  secured.  The  more  I  saw  of  tiie 
world,  the  more  pleasure  I  took,  not  only  in  the  miivenally 
femous  names,  but  in  those  also,  especially,  which  were  men* 
tioned  in  particular  regions  with  reverenee  and  love :  and  thna 
I  easily  learned  here,  by  a  few  questions,  that  Von  Dieteixchf 
earlier  than  others,  had  known  how  to  make  successful  use 
of  the  mountain  treasures,  iron,  ooal,  and  wood,  and  had 
worked  his  way  to  an  CTer-growing  cpnlenoe. 
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Niedextiniiiii,  where  we  now  aniTcd,  was  a  new  proof  of 
tbis.  He  had  purdiased  this  little  place  fram  the  Ccfont  of 
Leininffen  and  other  part-owners,  to  erect  important  iron- 
works in  the  place. 

Here  in  these  baths,  already  founded  by  the  Romans,  floated 
anrond  me  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  venerable  relics  of  which, 
in  fragments  of  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions,  capitals  and  shafts, 
shone  out  strangely  towards  me,  firom  fium-honses,  amidsl 
hoQsehold  lumber  and  furniture. 

As  we  were  ascending  the  adjacent  Wasenbuiv  also,  I 
my  respects  to  a  well-preserved  inscription,  mich  dis- 
charged a  thankful  vow  to  Mercury,  and  is  situated  upon 
the  great  mass  of  rock  which  forms  the  base  of  the  hill  on 
one  side.  The  fortress  itself  lies  on  the  last  mountain,  looking 
from  Bitsch  towards  Germany.  It  is  the  ruin  of  a  German 
castle  built  upon  Boman  remains.  From  the  tower  the  whole 
of  Alsace  was  once  more  surveyed,  and  the  conspicuous 
minster-spire  pointed  out  the  situation  of  Strasburg.  First 
of  all,  however,  the  great  forest  of  Hagenau  extended  itself, 
and  tiie  towers  of  this  town  peered  plainly  from  behind.  I 
was  attracted  thither.  We  rode  through  Beichshoi^  where 
Yon  Dieterich  built  an  imposing  castle,  and  after  we  had 
contemplated  frtmi  the  hills  near  Niedermoder  the  pleasing 
eourse  of  the  little  river  Moder,  by  the  forest  of  Hagenau,  I 
left  my  friend  on  a  ridiculous  coal-mine  visitation,  which,  at 
Dntwcol,  might  have  been  a  somewhat  more  serious  business, 
and  I  then  rode  through  Hagenau,  on  the  direct  road— 
already  indicated  by  my  aflection — to  my  beloved  Sesenheim. 

For  all  these  views  into  a  wild,  mountain  region,  and  then, 
again,  into  a  cheerful,  fruitful,  joyous  land,  could  not  rivet  mj 
mind's  eye,  which  was  directed  to  an  amiable,  attractive 
object  This  time,  also,  the  hither  way  seemed  to  me  more 
charming  than  its  opposite,  as  it  brought  me  again  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  lady  to  whom  I  was  heartily  devoted, 
and  who  deserved  as  much  respect  as  love.  But  before  I  lead 
my  friends  to  her  rural  abode,  let  me  be  permitted  to  men- 
tion a  drcumstoQce  which  contributed  ver^  much  to  enliven 
and  enhance  my  afiPectkm,  and  the  satisfiiction  which  it 
affinded  me. 

How  £Eur  I  must  have  been  behindhand  in  modem  literature, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  mode  of  life  which  I  led  at  FraxdE* 
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fort,  and  finom  the  studies  to  wbich  I  had  devoted  myself; 
nor  could  xnj  residence  in  Stxasbuiff  hare  furthered  me  in 
this  respect.  Now  Herder  came,  and  together  with  his  great 
knowledge  brought  many  other  aids,  and  the  later  publications 
besides.  Among  these  he  announced  to  ns  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  as  an  excellent  work,  with  the  German  translation 
of  which  he  woidd  make  us  acquainted  by  reading  it  aloud  to 
us  himself. 

His  method  of  reading  was  quite  peculiar;  whoever  hag 
heard  him  preach  wiU  be  able  to  form  a  notion  of  it.  He 
delivered  everything,  this  romance  included,  in  a  serious  and 
simple  style,  perfecUy  removed  from  all  dramatically  imitative 
representation ;  he  even  avoided  that  variety  which  is  not  ovly 
permitted,  but  even  required,  in  an  epical  delivery — a  sli^t 
change  of  tone  when  different  persons  speak,  by  which  what 
every  one  says  is  brought  into  relief,  and  the  actor  is  distin* 
ffuished  from  the  narrator.  Without  being  monotonous. 
Herder  let  everything  go  on  in  the  same  tone,  just  as  if 
nothing  was  present  before  him,  but  all  was  merely  historical ; 
as  if  the  shadows  of  this  poetic  creation  did  not  act  liviogly 
before  him,  but  only  glided  gently  by.  Yet  this  manner  <^ 
delivery  from  his  mouth  had  an  in£nite  charm ;  for,  as  he  lielt 
all  most  deeply,  and  knew  how  to  estimate  the  variety  of  such 
a  work,  so  tiie  whole  merit  of  a  production  appeared  purely 
and  the  more  clearly,  as  one  was  not  disturbed  by  details 
shaiply  spoken  out,  nor  interrupted  in  the  feeling  which  the 
whole  was  meant  to  produce. 

A  Protestant  country  clergyman  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beau- 
tiful subject  for  a  modem  idyl ;  he  appears,  like  Melchizedek, 
as  priest  and  king  in  one  person.  To  the  most  innocent  situa- 
tion which  can  be  imagined  on  earth,  to  that  of  a  husband- 
man, he  is,  for  the  most  part,  muted  by  similarity  of  occupa- 
tion, as  well  as  by  equality  in  family  relationehips ;  he  is  a 
father,  a  master  of  a  family,  an  agriculturist,  and  thus  per- 
fectly a  member  of  the  community.  On  this  pure,  beautiful, 
earthly  foundation,  rests  his  higher  calling ;  to  him  is  it  given 
to  ^de  men  through  life,  to  take  care  of  their  spiritual  edu- 
cation, to  bless  them  at  all  the  leading  epochs  of  their  exist- 
ence, to  instruct,  to  strengthen,  to  console  them,  and,  if  con- 
solation is  not  sufficient  for  the  present,  to  call  up  and  guaran- 
tee the  hope  of  a  happier  future.    Imiqg;ine  such  a  man,  with 
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pure  human  seiitiments,  strong  enough  not  to  deviate  from 
them  under  any  circimistances,  and  by  this  already  elevated 
abore  the  multitude,  of  whom  one  cannot  expect  purity  and 
firmness ;  give  him  the  leamiug  necessary  for  his  office,  as 
well  as  a  cheerful,  equable  activity,  which  is  even  passionate, 
as  it  neglects  no  moment  to  do  good,— and  you  will  have 
him  well  endowed.  But  at  the  same  time  add  the  necessary 
limitation,  so  that  he  must  not  only  pause  in  a  small  circle, 
but  may  also  perchance  pass  over  to  a  smaller;  grant  him 
good-nature,  placabiHty,  resolution,  and  everything  else  praise- 
worthy that  springs  from  a  decided  character,  and  over  all  this 
a  cheerful  spirit  of  compliance,  and  a  smiling  toleration  of  his 
own  filings  and  those  of  others,— then  you  will  have  put 
together  pretty  weU  the  image  of  our  excellent  Wakefield. 

The  delineation  of  this  character  on  his  course  of  life 
through  joys  and  sorrows,  the  ever-increasing  interest  of  the 
story,  by  the  combination  of  the  entirely  natural  with  the 
strange  and  the  singular,  make  this  novel  one  of  the  best  which 
has  ever  been  written ;  besides  this,  it  has  the  great  advan- 
tage that  it  is  quite  moral,  nay,  in  a  pure  sense.  Christian-* 
represents  the  reward  of  a  good  will  and  perseverance  in  the 
right,  strengthens  an  unconditional  confidence  in  God,  and 
attests  the  &ial  triumph  of  good  over  evil ;  and  all  this  with- 
out a  trace  of  cant  or  pedantry.  The  author  was  preserved 
from  both  of  these  by  an  elevation  of  mind  that  shows  itself 
throughout  in  the  form  of  irony,  by  which  this  little  work 
must  appear  to  us  as  wise  as  it  is  amiable.  The  author. 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  has  without  question  great  insight  into  the 
moral  world,  into  its  strength  and  its  infirmities ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  can  thankfully  acknowledge  that  he  is  an 
Englishman,  and  reckon  highly  the  advantages  which  his 
country  and  his  nation  afibrd  him.  The  fiunily,  with  the  de- 
lineation of  which  he  occupies  himself,  stands  upon  one  of 
the  last  steps  of  citizen  comfort,  and  yet  comes  in  contact 
with  the  Mghest;  its  narrow  circle,  which  becomes  still 
more  contracted,  touches  upon  the  sreat  world  through  the 
natural  and  civil  course  of  things ;  Sub  little  skiff  floats  on 
the  agitated  waves  of  English  life,  and  in  weal  or  woe  it 
has  to  expect  injury  or  help  from  the  vast  fleet  which  sails 
arotmd  it. 

I  may  suppose  that  my  readers  know  this  work,  and  have 
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it  in  memory ;  idioever  bean  it  named  for  iAie  first  time  Imr, 
as  well  as  he  who  is  indaeed  to  zead  it  again,  will  ifaank  me. 
For  the  fonner,  I  wocdd  merely  make  the  emrsory  lemaik, 
Ihat  the  Tiear  a  wife  is  of  that  good,  husy  aoit,  who  elkvws 
lieraclf  and  her  own  to  want  for  nothings  but  who  is  alao  aome* 
wtet  Tain  of  herself  o&d  her  own.  There  are  two  daiightera,*— 
Ofiria,  handsome  and  more  devoted  to  ikie  eKtemal,  and 
6o]^a,  dmrming  and  mare  given  to  ihe  internal ;  nor  mil  I 
omit  to  mention  an  industrious  eon,  lioaea,  who  is  somewhat 
Unnt  and  emulous  0f  his  iicther. 

If  Herder  could  be  accused  of  any  &ult  in  his  reading  akmd, 
%  was  impatience ;  he  did  not  wait  until  the  hearer  hod  heard 
and  comprehended  a  certain  part  of  the  progress,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  feel  and  think  correedy  about  it;  hunting  cm,  he 
would  see  their  effect  at  onoe,  and  yet  he  was  -displeaaed  even 
witii  this  when  it  manifested  itsel£  He  blamed  the  excess  -of 
feeling  which  overflowad  from  me  more  and  more  at  every 
Biro.  I  felt  like  a  man,  like  A  youi^  man ;  erearything  was 
livmg,  true,  and  present  before  me.  He,  conndering  mdy 
ihd  intrinsic  contents  and  form,  aaw  clearly,  indeed,  that  I  was 
overpowered  by  the  aubject-motter,  and  this  he  would  not 
allow.  Then  Peglow's  lefiecttouB,  which  were  not  of  the  meat 
zefined,  were  still  wome  received ;  but  he  was  especially  aagiy 
at  our  want  of  keeuneas  in  net  seeing  beforehand  the  ooatzaats 
of  which  the  author  often  makes  use,  and  in  au£^ng  ouxeelfes 
to  be  moved  and  earned  away  by  them  without  remarking  llie 
oft-Tetuming  artifice.  He  would  not  pardon  us  for  net  seeing 
at  onoe,  or  at  least  evspecting  at  the  very  beginning,  where 
Burchell  is  on  the  point  of  discovering  himself  by  passing  os^ear 
in  his  narration  from  the  third  to  the  first  person,  that  he  him- 
self is  the  lord  of  whom  he  is  speaking ;  and  when,  finally,  we 
x^iced  like  children  at  the  discovery  and  the  txansfonnatioii 
of  the  poor,  needy  wanderer,  into  a  rick,  powerM  loid,  he 
immediately  recalled  the  passage,  which,  aceording  to  liie 
authore  }&n,  we  had  overlooked,  and  read  us  a  powei€ul 
lecture  on  our  stapidity.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  tfaAt  lie  re- 
garded the  work  merely  as  a  production  of  art,  and  lequmd 
the  same  of  us,  who  were  yet  wandering  in  that  state  where  it 
IB  very  allowable  to  let  wurkB  of  art  a&et  us  like  paodaotiflKis 
of  nature. 

Idid  s0tBa£Bbr  mtfaalf  tolseatailfaipkndfcyfiaBder^s 
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jwwBitlvcB^  tfor  frmmg  ^leopfe  lune  tlie  liappneM  ar  tudbap. 
^aetB,  Unit,  wben  xmoe  «iiything  has  prodhiMd  an  effect  en 
ithem,  this  effect  miet  he  -wrought  out  witihin  themflelvee; 
Thorn  irhioh  much  <good,  aa  ireU  sm  mudi  mieohief,  aiiflee.  The 
nibove  wotkhad  mt  with  meat  gfeat  impiessioii,  lor  which  I 
mnkSi  net  aoconat,  hvit  properly  UBpeakm^,  I  Mt  myself  in  har- 
ttony  with  <tiurt  iRmicaL  tone  of  mind  which  ele^wtoe  itself 
'iAmi^  everf  cAij eet,  4diow  fin-tune  vad  misfortmie,  geod  and 
4ml.  deaChtoid  life,«id  thEus  attains  to  the  possessum  of « truly 
•poetical  woiid.  I  could  aot,  indeed,  beeome  eonflciooe  ef  tUs 
vntil  later ;  it  ww  enough  tbstdt  gore  me  much  to  do  at  the 
vioment ;  init  I  could  by  no  means  have  eaq)ected  to  be  so  sotm 
transposed  £rom  ^is  iU^tiouB  wovkl  into  a  similar  real  one. 

My  fellew-boMrder^  Weyland,  who  enli^Fened-his  quiet,  labo^ 
lious  life  IwTisitinir  tem  tinie  to  time  his  friends  and  relations 
a  the  co,^try  (a,  ^  a  «Uive.  «f  Ak«»).  did  «e  nuiny 
•flervices  on  my  little  ezoursioiBS,  by  mtrodudag  me  •to  diflerent 
localities  and  fimdlies,  sometimes  in  person,  sometimes  by  XC" 
QommendatioBS.  He  had  often  spoken  to  me  about  a-oountry 
fdergyman  who  lived  near  'Druseimeim,  six  leagues  from  Stras- 
burg,  in  possession  of «  good  benefice,  wil3i  an  intelligent  wife 
md  a  pair  of  ^amiable  daughteiB.  The  hoapitality  and  agree- 
ai>leness  of  this  &mily  were  always  hi^ily  extolled.  It  scmely 
seeded  so  much  to  <draw  thither  a  young  knight  who  had 
already  accustomed  himself  to  qiend  all  hs  leisure  days  and 
hours  on  horsebaek  and  in  the  open  air.  We  decided  theBe- 
fore  upon  this  trip,  and  my  friend  had  to  promise  that  en 
introducing  me  he  would  say  nei^er  good  nor  ill  of  me,  but 
would  treat  me  with  general  iadiiiference,  and  would  allow  me 
to  make  my  aroearanee  dad,  if  not  meanly,  jet  somewhat 
poorly  and  negligently.  He  eonsented  to  this,  and  pzomised 
himself  some  sport  from  it 

It  is  a  pardonable  whim  in  men  of  consequenee,  to  place 
Iheir  exterior  advantages  in  concealment  now  and  then,  so  as 
to  allow  their  own  internal  human  nature  to  operate  with  the 
greater  purity.  For  this  reawn  the  incognito  of  princes,  and 
the  adventures  nsulting  therefrom,  are  always  highly  pleas- 
ing ;  these  appear  dis^iised  -divinittes,  who  can  rewon  at 
double  its  "^ue  all  the  good  offices  shown  to  them  as  indivi- 
duals, axtd  are  in  such  a  positkm  that  they  can  either  make 
of  the  disagreeable  or  avoid  it.    That  Japntar  should 'be 
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well  pleased  in  his  incognito  with  Philemon  and  Baucia,  and 
Heniy  the  Fourth  with  his  peasants  after  a  hunting  par^,  ia 
quite  conformable  to  nature,  and  we  like  it  well ;  but  that  a 
Toung  man  without  importance  or  name,  should  take  it  into 
his  head  to  derive  some  pleasure  from  an  incc^piito,  might  be 
construed  by  many  as  an  unpardonable  piece  of  arrogance. 
Tet  since  the  question  here  is  not  of  such  yiews  and  actions, 
ao  &r  as  they  are  praiseworthy  or  blameable,  but  so  far  as  they 
can  manifest  themselves  and  actually  occur,  we  will  on  this 
occasion,  for  the  sake  of  our  own  amusement,  pardon  the 
youngster  his  self-conceit;  and  the  more  so,  as  I  must  here 
all^e,  that  from  youth  upwards,  a  love  for  disguising  myself 
had  been  excited  in  me  even  by  my  stem  fkther. 

This  time,  too,  partly  by  some  cast-off  clothes  of  my  own, 
partly  by  some  borrowed  garments  and  by  the  manner  of 
combing  my  hair,  I  had,  if  not  disfigured  myself,  yet  at  least 
decked  myself  out  so  oddly,  that  my  friend  could  not  help 
laughing  on  the  way,  especially  as  I  knew  how  to  imitate  per- 
fecdy  the  bearing  and  gestures  of  such  figures  when  they  sit 
on  horseback,  and  which  are  called  '*  Latin  riders."  The  fine 
road,  the  most  splendid  weather,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Rhine,  put  us  in  the  best  humour.  At  Drusenhdm  we 
stopped  a  moment,  he  to  make  himself  spruce^  and  I  to  re- 
hearse my  part,  out  of  which  I  was  afraid  I  should  now  and 
then  fidl.  The  country  here  has  the  characteristics  of  all  the 
open,  level  Alsace.  We  rode  on  a  pleasant  foot-path  over 
the  meadows,  soon  reached  Sesenheim,  left  our  horses  at  the 
tavern,  and  walked  leisurely  towards  the  parsonage.  *'  Do  not  be 
put  out,"  said  Weyland,  showing  me  the  house  from  a  distance, 
**  because  it  looks  like  an  old  miserable  farm-house,  it  is  so 
much  the  yoimger  inside."  We  stepped  into  the  court-^'ard; 
the  whole  pleased  me  well :  for  it  had  exactly  that  which  is 
called  picturesque,  and  which  had  so  magically  interested  me 
in  Dutch  art.  The  effect  which  time  produces  on  all  human 
work  was  strongly  perceptible.  House,  bam,  and  stable  were 
just  at  that  point  of  dilapidation  where,  indecisive  and  doubt- 
ful between  preserving  and  rebuilding,  one  often  neglects  the 
one  without  being  able  to  accomplish  the  other. 

As  in  the  village,  so  in  the  court-yard,  all  was  quiet  and 
deserted.  We  found  the  &ther,  a  little  man,  wrapped  up 
within  himself,  but  friendly  notwithstanding,  quite  alone,  lor 
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the  £Eunily  were  in  the  fields.  He  bade  us  welcome,  and  ofiPered 
us  some  refreshment,  which  we  declined.  My  friend  hurried 
away  to  look  after  the  ladies,  and  I  remained  alone  with  our 
host.  '*  You  are  perhaps  suiprised,*'  said  he,  '*  to  find  me  so 
miserably  quartered  iu  a  wealthy  village,  and  with  a  lucrative 
benefice ;  but,"  he  continued,  ''  this  proceeds  from  irresolu- 
tion. Long  siQce  it  has  been  promised  me  by  the  parish,  and 
even  by  those  in  higher  places,  that  the  house  shall  be  rebuilt ; 
many  plans  have  been  already  drawn,  examined  and  altered, 
none  of  tJiem  altogether  rejected,  and  none  carried  into  execu- 
tion. This  has  lasted  so  many  years,  that  I  scarcely  know  how 
to  command  my  impatience."  I  made  him  an  answer  such  as 
I  thought  likely  to  cherish  his  hopes,  and  to  encourage  him  to 
pursue  the  aflOur  more  vigorously.  Upon  this  he  proceeded  to 
describe  familiarly  the  personages  on  whom  such  matters  de- 

rnded,  and  although  he  was  no  great  delineator  of  character, 
could  nevertheless  easily  comprehend  how  the  whole  busi- 
ness must  have  been  delayed.  The  confidential  tone  of  the 
mafi  was  something  peculiar ;  he  talked  to  me  as  if  he  had 
known  me  for  ten  years,  while  there  was  nothing  in  his  look 
from  which  I  could  have  suspected  that  he  was  directing  any 
attention  to  me.  At  last  my  fidend  came  in  with  the  mother. 
She  seemed  to  look  at  me  with  quite  different  eyes.  Her 
countenance  was  regular,  and  the  expression  of  it  intelligent ; 
she  must  have  been  beautiful  in  her  youth.  Her  figure  was 
tall  and  spare,  but  not  more  so  than  became  her  years,  and 
when  seen  from  behind,  she  had  yet  quite  a  youthful  and  pleas- 
ing  appearance.  The  elder  daughter  then  came  bouncing  ia 
bnskly ;  she  inquired  after  Frederica,  just  as  both  the  others 
bad  also  done.  The  fitther  assured  them  that  he  had  not  seen 
her  since  all  three  had  gone  out  together.  The  daughter  again 
went  out  at  the  door  to  look  for  her  sister ;  the  mother  brought 
us  some  refireshment,  and  Weyland,  with  the  old  couple,  con- 
tinued the  conversation,  which  referred  to  nothing  but  known 
persons  and  circumstances ;  as,  indeed,  it  is  usually  the  case 
when  acquaintances  meet  after  some  length  of  time,  that  they 
make  inquiries,  and  mutually  give  each  other  information 
about  the  members  of  a  large  circle.  I  listened,  and  now 
learned  how  much  I  had  to  promise  myself  from  this  circle. 

The  elder  daughter  again  came  hasnly  back  into  the  room, 
imeasy  at  not  having  found  her  sister.    They  were  anxious 
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about  her,  and  blamed  her  fbrtiiis  oriiiat  bad  hi^t;  otly  the 
&ther  said,  very  composedly,  ^  Let  hec  alone ;  she  ha»a2readf. 
come  beck !  *'  At  this  instant  she  really  entered  the  door;  and 
then  truly  a  most  oharming  star  arose  m  this  rural  heaves^ 
Both  daughters  stili  W4M»  nothing  but  German,  as-  they  used 
to  call  it,  smd  this  alBiost  obsolete  naahtwial  oostome  becamo 
Frederica  partieulariy  welL  A  short,  white,  full  skirt,  with  a 
furbelow,  not  so  lon^  but  that  the  neatest,  litde  feet  wese 
Tisible  up  to  the  ankle ;  a  tight  white  bodice  and  a  blaok 
taflbta  aproa^ — ^thus  she  stood  on  the  boundary  betwe^ 
country  girl  and  city  girL  Slender  and  light*  she  tripped  along 
as  if  ^e  had'  nothing' to.  oaxry,  and  her  neck  seemed  almosli 
too  delicate  for  the  large  hxt  braids  on  her  elegant  littl&head. 
From  cheerftd  blue  eyeei  she  looked  very  plainly  round,  and 
her  pretty  tunied>-iq}  nose  peered  as  freely  inio  the  air  as  i£ 
there  coidd  be  nooane  in  the  world;  her  stiwfir  hat  hung  Oft 
her  arm,  and  thus,  at  the  first  giance^  I  had  the  delight  of  see- 
ing her,  and  acknowledging  her  at.onoe  ixLall  hergraee  audi 
loveliness^ 

I  now  began  to.  act  my  dkacacter  with  moderatioin,  half 
ashamed  to  play  a  joke  on  such  good  people,  whom  I  had  ttnuF 
enough  to  obserye :  ft>r  the  girls  oontinned  the  previous  con* 
versa  ticm,  and  that  with  passion  and  some,  display  of  temper 
All  the  neighbours  and  connexions  were  again  brought  fiw^ 
ward,  and  there  seemed,  to.  my  imaginatiott,  such  a  swarm  q£ 
tmdes  and  aunts,  relations^  cousins,  oomens,  goers^  gossips  and 
guests,  that  I  thought  myself  lodged  in  the  liveliest  world  pes 
sible.  All  the  members  of  the  filmily  had  spokea  some  worda 
with  me,  the  mother  looked  at  me  every  time- she  came  in.  or 
went  out,  but  Frederica  first  entered  into  conversation  with 
me,  and  as  I  took  up  and  glanced  through  some  music  that 
was  lying  arotmd,  she  asked  me  if  I  played  also  ?  When  1 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  requested  me  to  perform 
something;  but  the  fiither  would  not  allow  this,  for  he  maiiw 
tained  that  it  was  proper  to.  s^rve  the  guest  first  with  some 
piece  of  mumo  or  a  songi 

She  played  several  things  with  some  readiness,  in  the  style 
which  one  usually  hears  in  the  country,  and  on  a  harpsichora, 
too,  that  the  schoolmaster  should  have  tuned  long  since,  if  he? 
had  only  had  time.  She  was  now  to  sing  a  song  also^  a  oer- 
lain  tender-mekmcholy  affiur ;  but  sha  did  not  sui0Qfied.iitit». 


She  1008  vsp  and  nidE,  aBafliag^  or  nther  witii  tluk  tovdk  «C 
Mvene  joy  wiiich  e?er  repoaed  on  fam  cttnnteoaoce^  *'  If  I  aiii^ 
badly,  I  caanot  lay  the  bkaae  on  tiie  luopBiduHrd  or  the  acfaooU 
master ;  but  let  ua  90  out  of  dooES ;  ll&en  ycm  ahall  hmm  m§ 
Alsatian  and  Swiai  songs ;  they  sounni  muck  better." 

During  supper,  a  notion  whidi  had  akaeady  struck  me^  ooeo-^ 
pied  me  to  such  adegree,  that  I  beeame meditatiYe  aiad  ailfeoty. 
ahihough  the  liyelinesa  of  the  elder  aistar,.  and  the  graoafithMsa 
of  the  yoimger,  shook  me  often  enou^  ant  of  my  coBl«aipl»- 
tiona.  My  astomsfament  at  finding  myself  so  actually  in  the  ^ 
Wakefield  fiunily  was  beyoad  all  expvessian.  The:  &ther« 
indeed,  eoidd  not  be  compared  with  that  excellent  maa;  but 
m^iere  will  you  find  his  like  }  On  the  other  hand,  aU  the  dig^ 
nity  which  is  peculiar  t»  that  husband,  here  appeased  in  the: 
wife.  One  could  not  see  her  without  at  the  same  time  re^er* 
encing  and  fearing  her.  in  her  wese  remarked  the  firuits  of  ai 
ffood  edtKation ;  her  demeanour  was  ^et^  easy,  dieexM,  and 
invitiRg. 

If  tibte  elder  daughter  had  not  tfae- celebrated  beanty  of  01L> 
TO,  yet  she-  was  wdi-made,  lively,  and  rather  impetuous ;  aha 
everywhere  showed  herself  aetlve,  and  lent  a  helping  hand  to 
her  mother  in  all  thtngs.     To  put.  Frederica  in  the  place  ot 
I^imrose^s  Sophia  was  not  difficult ;  fer  little  is  said  of  tiie 
latter,  it  is  only  token  ftir  granted  that  she  is  amdaUe;^  and. 
this  girl  was  amiaUe  indeed.     Kew  as  the  same  oosupation. 
and  tiie  same  situation,  whwcevev  iibey  may  ooeur,  pradnce- 
similar,  if  not  the  same  eflbcts^  so  bess  toe  many  things  were, 
talked  about,  many  things  happened,  which  had  already  1iike& 
place  in  the  Wakefield  femily.     But  when  at  kst  &  younger 
son,  long^  announced  and  impatiently  expected  1^  the  fether; 
at  last  sprang  into  the  room,  and  boldly  sat  hiraseif  down  by 
ns,  taking*  but  little  notice  cf^t^  guests^  I  could  aoaocely  help 
exclaiming;  **  Moses,  are  you  here  too  I'* 

The  conversation  at  tabte  extended  my  insight  into  this 
country  and  family  circle,  since  the  disoourse  waa  about  vari- 
ous droll  incidents  whidi  had  happened  now  here,  nosw  tiieoa» 
fVederica,  wbo  sat  by  me,  thenee  took  oocasion  to  desczihe  to 
me  different  localities  which  it  was  worth  "wMIb  to  visit.  Aa  one 
little  story  always  calls  fortii  another,  I  was  able  to  min^ 
so  much  the  better  in  the  eenversation,  and  to  rdate  simflar 
incidents,  and  as,  besides  this,  a  good  eounixy  wine  waa  by  no* 
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means  spared,  I  stood  in  danger  of  slipping  out  of  my  cbarae. 
ter,  for  which  reason  my  more  prudent  Mend  took  advantage 
of  tiie  beautiful  moonlight,  and  proposed  a  walk,  which  was 
approved  at  once.  He  gave  his  arm  to  the  elder,  I  to  the 
younger,  and  thus  we  went  through  the  wide  field,  paying  more 
attention  to  the  heavens  above  xta  than  to  the  earth,  which  lost 
itself  in  extension  around  us.  There  was,  however,  nothing 
of  moonshine  in  Frederica's  discourse ;  by  the  deamess  with 
which  she  spoke  she  turned  night  into  day,  and  there  was  no- 
thing in  it  which  would  have  indicated  or  excited  any  feeling, 
except  that  her  expressions  related  more  than  hitherto  to  me, 
since  she  represented  to  me  her  own  situation,  as  well  as  the 
neighbourhood  and  her  acquaintances,  just  as  &r  as  I  should 
be  acquainted  with  them ;  for  she  hoped,  she  added,  I  would 
make  no  exception,  and  would  visit  them  again,  as  aU  strangers 
bad  willingly  done  who  had  once  stopped  with  them. 

It  was  vexy  pleasant  to  me  to  listen  silentlv  to  the  descrip- 
tion which  she  gave  of  the  little  world  in  which  she  moved, 
and  of  the  persons  whom  she  particularly  valued.  She  thereby 
imparted  to  me  a  clear,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  an  amiable 
idea  of  her  situation,  that  it  had  a  very  strange  e£Pect  on  me ; 
for  I  felt  at  once  a  deep  regret  that  I  had  not  lived  with  her 
sooner,  and  at  the  same  time  a  truly  painful  envious  feeling 
towards  all  who  had  hitherto  had  the  good  fortune  to  surround 
her.  I  at  once  watched  closely,  as  if  I  had  a  right  to  do  so, 
aU  her  descriptions  of  men,  whether  they  appeared  under  the 
names  of  neighbours,  cousins,  or  gossips,  and  my  conjectures 
inclined  now  this  way,  now  that ;  but  how  could  I  have  dis- 
covered anything  in  my  complete  ignorance  of  all  the  circum- 
stances ?  She  at  last  became  more  and  more  talkative,  and  I 
more  and  more  silent.  It  was  so  pleasant  to  listen  to  her, 
and  as  I  heard  only  her  voice,  while  the  form  of  her  coun- 
tenance, as  well  as  tiie  rest  of  the  world,  floated  dimly  in  the 
twilight,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  could  see  into  her  heart, 
which  I  coidd  not  but  find  very  pure,  since  it  unbosomed 
itself  to  me  in  such  unembarrassed  loquacity. 

When  my  companion  retired  with  me  into  the  guest-cham- 
ber, which  was  prepared  for  us,  he  at  once,  wim  self-com- 
placency, broke  out  into  pleasant  jesting,  and  took  great 
credit  to  himself  for  having  surprised  me  so  much  with  the 
•imilarily  to  the  Frimrosemmily.    I  chimed  in  with  him  by 
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showing  myself  thankful.  ''  Truly,"  cried  he, "  the  story  is  quite 
complete.  This  &mily  may  yeiy  well  be  compared  to  that, 
and  the  gentleman  in  disguise  here  may  assume  the  honour  of 
passing  £)r  Mr.  Burchell ;  moreoyer,  since  scoundrels  are  not 
so  necessary  in  common  life  as  in  noyels,  I  will  for  this  time 
undertake  me  rdle  of  the  nephew,  and  behaye  myself  better 
than  he  did."  Howeyer,  I  immediately  changed  this  conyer- 
sation,  pleasant  as  it  might  be  to  me,  and  asked  him,  before 
all  things,  on  his  conscience,  if  he  had  not  really  betrayed  me  ? 
He  answered  me,  "  No ! "  and  I  could  belieye  him.  lliey  had 
rather  inquired,  said  he,  after  the  merry  table-companion  who 
boarded  at  the  same  house  with  him  in  Strasburg,  and  of  whom 
they  had  been  told  all  sorts  of  preposterous  stuff.  I  now  went 
to  other  questions :  Had  she  eyer  been  in  loye  ?  Was  she  now 
in  loye  ?  Was  she  engaged  ?  He  replied  to  all  in  the  nega- 
tiye.  '*  In  truth,"  replied  I,  "  such  a  cheerfulness  by  nature 
18  inconceiyable  to  me.  Had  she  loyed  and  lost,  and  again 
recoyered  herself,  or  had  she  been  betrothed, — in  both  these 
cases  I  could  account  for  it." 

Thus  we  chatted  together  far  into  the  night,  and  I  was 
awake  again  at  the  dawn.  My  desire  to  see  her  once  more 
seemed  unconquerable;  but  while  I  dressed  myself,  I  was 
horrified  at  the  accursed  wardrobe  I  had  so  wantonly  selected. 
The  further  I  adyanced  in  putting  on  my  clothes,  the  meaner 
I  seemed  in  my  own  eyes ;  for  eyerything  had  been  calculated 
for  just  this  effect.  My  hair  I  might  perchance  haye  set  to 
rights ;  but  when  at  last  I  forced  myself  into  the  borrowed, 
worn-out  grey  coat,  and  the  short  sleeyes  gaye  me  the  most 
absurd  appearance,  I  fell  the  more  decidedly  into  despair, 
as  I  could  see  myself  only  piecemeal,  in  a  little  looking-glass, 
since  one  part  always  looked  more  ridiculous  than  the  otiber. 

During  this  toilette  my  Mend  awoke,  and  with  the  satis&c- 
tion  of  a  good  conscience,  and  in  the  feeling  of  pleasurable 
hope  for  the  day,  looked  out  at  me  from  the  quilted  silk  coyer- 
let.  I  had  for  a  long  time  already  enyied  him  his  fine  clothes, 
as  they  hung  oyer  the  chair,  and  had  he  been  of  my  size,  I 
woidd  haye  carried  them  off  before  his  eyes,  changed  my  dress 
outside,  and  hurrying  into  the  garden,  1^  my  cursed  husk  for 
him ;  he  would  haye  had  good-humour  enough  to  put  himself 
into  my  clothes,  and  the  tale  would  haye  foimd  a  merry  end- 
ing early  in  the  morning.    But  that  was  not  now  to  be  thought 
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of,  no  iBuge'  wttB*  any  otficr  fcasiMfc  oeconnnQJalaoiu.  To 
again  before  Fnedieriea  ur  the  figiune^in  which  my  fnenil  oooid: 
gtre  me  out  as  a  iBborion^and  aoeompttshed  ba*  poer  stadent 
of  theology, — beHare  Frederiea,  wko  the  eisenuig  be&ce  had 
spoken  so  friendly  to  my  dlBgaiaed  self, — that  was  altogether 
impossible.  There  I  stood«  ^exed  and  thooghtfui,  and  soibp^ 
moned  all  my  power  of  inventimi ;  but  it  desarted  mo !  Bnfe 
now  when:  he,  comfortably  stretched  out,  after  fixing'  his  eyaa 
upon  me  fbr  a  while,  all  at  once  burst  out  into  a  loud  langli^ 
and  exclaimed,  ^  No !  it  is  troe,  you  do  look  most  cunedly  V* 
I  replied  impetuously,  *^  An4  I  know  what  I  mil  do.  Goe^ 
bye,  and  make  my  ezeusesr'^    "Are  you  nadh'*  cried  ha^ 

Sanging  out  of  bed  and-  trjiag  to  detain  me*  But  I  was. 
ready  out  of  the  door,  down-  the  stairs^  out  of  the  house  and 
yard,  off  to  the  tayem ;  in  an  instant  my  horse  was  saddled^ 
and  I  hurried  away  in  mad  vexation,  gaJIbping'towanis  Dio» 
senheim,  then  through  Ifiat  piteev  and  still  Airtiier  on. 

As  I  now  'dioug^t  myself  in  safety,  I  rodie  more  skn^» 
and  now  first  felt  how  infinitely  against  my  will  I  was  goia^^ 
away.  But  I  resigned  myself  to  my  ihte^  made  present  to  my 
mind  the  promenade  of  yesterday  evening  with  the  greateat 
calmness,  and  cherished  the  secret  hope  of  seeing  her  soott 
again.  But  this  quiet  feeling  soon  changed  itsdLf  again  int» 
impatience,  and  I  now  determined  to  rido  rapidly  into  dia^ 
city,  change  my  dress,  take  a-  good.  fi*esh  horse,  stnee  then,  aa^ 
my  passion  made  me  beliere,  I  could  at  all  events  return  befima 
dinner,  or,  as  was  more  probable,  to  the  dessert,  or  towankr 
evening,  and*  beg  my  fergiveness. 

I  was  just  about  to  put  spurs  to  my  horse  to-  execute  Hfcta 
plan,  when  another,  and;  as  seemed  to  me,  a  very  happy  thought^ 
passed  through  my  mind.  In  the  tavern  at  Druseidieim,  tha' 
day  before,  I  had  noticed  a  son  of  the  landlord  very  nicely 
dressed,  who,  eaiiy  tliis  morning,  being  busied  about  his  rural 
arrangements,  had  saluted  me  from  his  court-jaid.  He  waa 
of  my  figure,  and  had  fiir  tike  moment  reminded  me  of  myseKt 
No  sooner  thoi^ht  than  done !  My  horse  was  hardly  turnedf 
roimd^  when  I  fimnd  myself  in  Drusenheim ;  I  brought  him* 
into  the  stable,  and  in  a  few  words  made  the  fellow  my  pta^ 
posal,  namely,  that  he  should  lend  me  his  clotiies,  as  I  ha«F 
something  merry  on  foot  at  Sesenheim.  I  had  no  need  to  talft 
long ;  he  agreed  to  lite  proposition  with  joy,  and  pi^aiaed  laa 
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fopwiehiBg  to makesone  eport  for  tke  MatmdU;  ^bej  werm^ 
h»  said,  such  capital  people,  especially  Mamaalle  Biakchen^^ 
and*  liie  parents,  too,  liked-  to-  seooverytfaing  go  oa.  merrily  aadr 
pkaeantly.  He  constdered  me  aitt^&dvely,  and  aa  fi»m.  myf 
appearanee  ho  might  have  takea  me  ibr  a  poor  starvelings 
he  said,  *'  If  you-  wish  to  insinuate  yeuzeelfi  this  la  die  righb 
way."  In  the  meanwhile  we  had  alzeadrpnieeeded  far  im 
our  toilette,  and  properly  speaking  he  should  not  have  tunsted! 
me  with  his  holiday  olotilies  on  tfao  sirengdk  of  mine ;  but  he 
was  honest-heartBd,  and,  moreover,  had  my  home  in  his  staUa. 
I  soon  stood  there  smart  enough,  gave  myself  a  consequentiai' 
air,  and  my  Mend  asemed'  to  regard  hi»  oonnta^Mrt  with* 
complacency.  **Tbpp,t  Mr.  Brother!"  said  he,  giving  me.' 
his  hand,  which  I  grasped  heartily,  '*  don*t  eome  too  near 
my  girl';  she  might  make  a  mistake!" 

My  hair,  which  had  now  its  full  growth  again,  I  eould  part 
at  top,  much  like  his,  and-  as  I  looked  at  mm  repeatedly,  I 
found  it  comical  medierately  to  imitate  hie  flicker  ^ebrow^t 
with  a  burnt  oerk,  imd  bring  mine  nearer-  together  in  the- 
middle,  so  that  with*  myenigmaitical  intentions,  I  might  make- 
myself  an  external  riddle  ukewise.  ^^Now  have  you  not," 
sasd  I,  as  he  handed'  me  his  be-ribboned  hat,  **•  something  or 
otiier  to  be  done  at  tiie  parsonage,  that  I  might  announe» 
myself  there  in-  a  natural  manner  ^"  ^Good!"  replied  he, 
**  but  then  you  must  wait  two  hours  yet.  There  is  a  womaa 
confined  at  our  house ;  I  will*  offisr  to  take  the  cake  to  the 
parson*8  wifb,^  and  you  may  carry  it  over.  Pride  must  paj 
its  penalty,  and  so  must  a  joke;"  I  resolved  to  wait,  but 
these  two  hours  were  infinitely  long,  and  I  was  dying  of  int*- 
patience  when  the  third  hour  passed  before-the-cake  came  out 
of  the  oven.  At  last  I  got  it  quite  hot,  and  hastened  awa]p 
with  mv  credentials  in:  the  most  beautiftil  sunshine,  aeeom**- 
panied  for  a  distance  by  my  counterpart,  who*  promised  t» 
come  after  me  in  the  evening  and  bring  me  my  clothes^  Thisi 
however,  I  briskly  dedined,  and  stipulated  that  I  should 
deliver  up  to  him  his  own. 

Ihad  not  skipped  fkrwidr  mypreaent^  iidddi  I  carried' ina 

*  Abbreviation  for  Fndeijca. — TVmw. 

"f*  The  exclamation  naed  on.  atriking^  a  baigain.  It  iB,  we  bdief6| 
employed  by  aome  tradee  in  Englaiid*. — T^aim 

t  The  g«n«ml  owtom  of  th»  ooanti^  wUages  in  Bielwtimf  Qanaay 
on  inch  interesting  occtaions. — American  JVd/t« 
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neat  tied-up  napkin,  when,  in  the  distance,  I  saw  my  Mend 
coming  towards  me  with  the  two  ladies.  My  heart  was  uneasy, 
which  wajs  certainly  misuitable  under  this  jacket.  I  stood 
still,  took  breath,  and  tried  to  consider  how  I  should  begin; 
and  now  I  first  remarked  that  the  nature  of  the  ground  was 
very  much  in  my  fsivour ;  for  they  were  walking  on  the  other 
side  of  the  brook,  which,  together  with  the  strips  of  meadow 
through  which  it  ran,  kept  the  two  footpaths  pretty  £ar  apart 
When  they  were  just  opposite  to  me,  Frederica,  who  had 
already  perceived  me  long  before,  cried,  ^*  George,  what  are  you 
bringing  there  ?  "  I  was  clever  enough  to  cover  my  fiice  with 
my  hat,  which  I  took  off,  while  I  held  up  the  loaded  napkin 
high  in  the  air.  *^  A  christening  cake!"  cried  she  at  ttiat; 
"how  is  your  sister?"  "  Well,*'*  said  I,  for  I  tried  to  talk 
in  a  strange  dialect,  if  not  exactly  in  the  Alsatian.  *'  Carry  it 
to  the  house ! "  said  the  elder,  **  and  if  you  do  not  find  my 
mother,  give  it  to  the  maid ;  but  wait  for  us,  we  shall  soon  be 
back,— -do  you  hear?"  I  hastened  along  my  path  in  the 
joyous  feeling  of  the  best  hope  that,  as  the  beginning  was  so 
lucky,  all  would  go  off  well,  and  I  had  soon  reached  the  par- 
sonage. I  foimd  nobody  either  in  the  house  or  in  the  kitchen ; 
I  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  old  gentleman,  whom  I  might 
suppose  busy  in  the  study ;  I  therefore  sat  down  on  the  bench 
betbre  the  door,  with  the  cake  beside  me,  and  pressed  my  hat 
upon  my  fiice. 

I  cannot  easily  recall  a  pleasanter  sensation.  To  sit  again 
on  this  threshold,  over  which,  a  short  time  before,  I  had  biun- 
dered  out  in  despair ;  to  have  seen  her  already  again,  to  have 
already  heard  again  her  dear  voice,  so  soon  after  my  chagrin 
had  pictured  to  me  a  long  separation,  every  moment  to 
be  expecting  herself  and  a  discovery,  at  which  my  heart 
throbbed,  and  yet,  in  this  ambiguous  case,  a  discovery  with* 
out  shame ;  for  at  the  very  beginning  it  was  a  merrier  prank 
than  any  of  those  they  had  laughed  at  so  much  yesterday. 
Love  and  necessity  are  the  best  masters ;  they  lx)th  acted 
together  here,  and  their  pupil  was  not  unworthy  of  them. 

But  the  maid  came  stepping  out  of  the  bam.    "  Now !  did 

the  cakes  turn  out  well?"  cned  she  to  me;  "how  is  your 

sister  ?  "     ''All  right,"  said  I,  and  pointed  to  the  cake  without 

looking  up.     She  took  up  the  napkin  and  muttered,  "Now» 

*  In  the  original  lug  answer  is  "  Ooet,"  for  "  Gnt"— TVi 
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wbat's  the  matter  with  you  to-day  again?  Has  Barbchen* 
been  looking  again  at  somebody  else  ?  Don't  let  ns  suffer  for 
that !  You  wm  make  a  happy  couple  if  you  carry  on  so ! " 
As  she  spoke  pretty  loud,  the  pastor  came  to  the  window  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter.  She  showed  him  to  me ;  I  stood  up 
and  turned  myself  towards  him ;  but  still  kept  the  hat  oyer  my 
fiice.  When  he  had  spoken  somewhat  firiendly  to  me,  and  had 
asked  me  to  remain,  I  went  towards  the  garden,  and  was  just 
going  in,  when  the  pastor's  wife,  who  was  entering  the  court- 
yard gate,  called  to  me.  As  the  sun  shone  right  in  my  &ce, 
1  one  more  availed  myself  of  the  advantage  which  my  hat 
afforded  me,  and  greeted  her  by  scraping  a  leg ;  but  she  went 
into  the  house  after  she  had  bidden  me  not  to  go  away  without 
eating  something.  I  now  walked  up  and  down  in  the  garden ; 
everything  had  hitherto  had  the  best  success,  yet  I  breathed 
hard  when  I  reflected  that  the  young  people  now  woidd  soon 
return.  But  the  mother  unexpectedly  stepped  up  to  me, 
and  was  just  going  to -ask  me  a  question,  when  she  looked  me 
in  the  face,  so  that  I  could  not  conceal  myself  any  longer,  and 
the  words  stuck  in  her  throat.  '*  I  am  looking  for  George," 
said  she,  after  a  pause,  ^'  and  whom  do  I  find  ?  Is  it  you, 
yoimg  sir  ?  How  many  forms  have  you,  then  ?"  *'  In  earnest 
only  one,"  replied  I;  ^'in  sport  as  many  as  you  like." 
**  Which  sport  I  will  not  spoil,*'  smiled  she ;  "  go  out  behind 
the  garden  into  the  meadow  until  it  strikes  twelve,  then  come 
back,  and  I  shall  already  have  contrived  the  joke."  I  did  so ; 
but  when  I  was  beyond  the  hedges  of  the  viUage  gardens, 
and  was  going  along  the  meadows,  towards  me  some  coimtry 
people  came  by  the  footpath,  and  put  me  in  some  em- 
barrassment. I  therefore  turned  aside  into  a  little  wood, 
which  crowned  an  elevation  quite  near,  in  order  to  conceal 
myself  there  till  the  appointed  time.  Yet  how  strangely  did 
I  feel  when  I  entered  it ;  for  there  appeared  before  me  a  neat 
place,  with  benches,  from  every  one  of  which  was  a  pretty 
view  of  the  country.  Here  was  the  village  and  the  steeple, 
here  Drusenheim,  and  behind  it  the  woody  islands  of  the 
Bhine ;  in  the  opposite  direction  was  the  Vosgian  mountain 
range,  and  at  last  the  minster  of  Strasburg.  These  different 
heaven-bright  pictures  were  set  in  bushy  names,  so  that  one 
could  see  notlung  more  joyous  and  pleasing.     I  sat  down 

*  DiminntiTe  of  Barbara. — Dram. 
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•upon  tme  of  Ae  benches,  and  noticed  on  the  lai^est  tree  an, 
abloBg  little  bosrd  with  the  intcription, ''  Frederica's  Repose." 
It  never  occuxred  to  me  that  I  might  hare  come  to  disturb 
this  repose  ;  for  a  buddiog  passion  has  this  beauty  about  it, 
that,  as  it  is  unconscious  of  its  origin,  ndiher  can  it  have 
any  thought  of  an  «nd,  Jior,  while  it  £9e3s  itself  glad  and 
cheerful,  have  ^oxff  presentiment  that  it  may  also  create 
jnischief. 

I  had  scarcely  had  time  to  look  abont  me  and  was  losing 
myself  in  sweet  reveries,  when  I  ^eard  somel^y  coming ;  it 
was  Frederioa  herself.  *'  George,  what  are  you  doing  here  V* 
she  cried  from  a  distance.  ^'  I^ot  'George ! "  cried  I,  nmniog 
towards  her,  '^  but  one  who  craves  forgiveness  of  you  a  thou- 
sand times.''  She  looked  at  me  with  astonishment,  but  soon 
collected  herself^  and  said,  after  fetching  her  breath  moxe 
deeply,  "You  abominable  .man,  how  you  frighten  me!" 
*'  The  first  disguise  has  led  me  into  the  second,"  exclaimed  I; 
"the  former  would  have  been  unpardonable  if  I  had  cnfy 
known  in  any  degree  to  whom  I  was  going ;  but  this  one  ysRi 
will  certainly  fozgive,  for  it  is  the  shiyse  of  persons  whom  you 
treat  so  kindly.*'  Her  jude  dieeks  had  coloured  up  with  the 
most  beauti&d  rose-red.  ''  You  shall  not  be  worse  off  than 
Gteorge.  at  any  rate !  But  let  us  sit  down !  I  confess  the 
£dght  has  gone  into  my  limbs.*'  I  sat  down  beside  her, 
exceedingly  agitated.  "  We  know  everything  already,  up  to 
this  morning,  from  your  friend,"  said  she,  "  now  do  you  tsQ 
me  the  rest"  I  did  not  let  her  say  that  twice,  but  described 
to  her  my  horror  at  my  yesterday's  figure,  and  my  rushing 
out  of  the  house,  so  comically,  that  she  laughed  heartily  and 
graciously;  then  I  went  on  to  what  follo>ved,  with  all  modesty, 
indeed,  yet  passionately  enough,  so  that  it  might  have  passed 
for  a  dedbration  of  love  in  historical  form.  At  kst  I  solem- 
nized my  pleasure  at  finding  her  again,  by  a  kiss  upon  her 
hand,  whidi  she  suffered  to  remain  in  mine.  If  she  had  taken 
upcm  hei*8elf  the  expense  of  the  conversation  dunng  yesterday 
evening's  moonlight  walk,  I  now,  on  my  part,  richly  repaid 
the  debt.  The  {Pleasure  of  seeing  her  again,  and  being  able 
to  say  to  her  everything  that  I  had  yesterday  kept  back,  was 
so  great  that,  in  my  eloquence,  I  did  not  remark  how  medi- 
tative and  silent  she  was.  Once  more  she  deeply  fetched  her 
breath,  and  over  aad  over  again  I  b^ged  Jber  forgiveness  for 
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^jfaeirigfat  ivisoliliiid  iMWMdrhor.  How  lu^  we  aoay  haTO 
•flit  I  fancyw  not^  but  at  onoe  we  heud  some  one  odl.  It  was 
rthe  Teioe  of  her  sitter.  *'  Timt  will  he  a  jiretty'StOTy/'  eaid 
ibe  dear  gid,  sestared  to  her  fwrfeot  eheexfalaeas.;  ''  ske  is 
•amung  kither  on  jnyaide,"  she  added,  beadiBg  ao-as  half  to 
•oonoeal  ne ;  ^  tam  yemvelf  away,  ae  Hiat  you  may  not  be 
iHBOgmaed  «t  oaae.*'  The  sister  «ii*ered  the  pJaoe,  but  not 
alone ;  Weyland  was  with  her,  4Mid  both,  when  thsy  saw  w, 
stood  still,  as  if  petrified. 

If  we  -flbould  all  at  eace-aee  a  fiame  buret  out  ^olently  from 
:a  quiet  ixMf,  or  ahoald  meet  a  monater  whose  •de&nnity  was  at 
'tihe  saitte  tine  revolting  and  fearluL,  we  fibauld  ju>t  be  struek 
<mih  such  a  fierce  kocrar  as  that  wbach  seiaes  us  when,  unex- 
"pectedly,  we  aee  wilii  oar  own  eyes  what  w«  have  believed 
-anrall/  impossible.  '*  What  is  this?"  ciied  the  elder,  with 
•the  rapidity  of  one  who  is  frighteaMd;  *^  what  is  this?  you  with 
'€te'JEge,  hand-m-hand !  How  son  I  to  uaderstaad  fhis?" 
**  Dear  sister,"  repliad  Enedpfriea,  'very  doubtfiilly,  ''  the  poor 
miow. — he  is  beggiag  something  ef  me ;  he  has  something  to 
.beg  of  yon,  too,  but  you  must  lo^ve  him  beforehaDd."  *'  I  do 
«ot  undentand— «I  do  not  oomprehaid-— "  said  her  sister,  shak* 
ing  her  head  and  looking  at  Weyland,  who,  in  his  quiet  way, 
fltood  by  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  oouten^alated  the  scene 
without  any  kind  of  expresskm.  Frederiea  arose  and  drew  me 
after  her.  '*  No  hesitating ! "  cried  ske ;  "pardon  begged  and 
fpnmted! "  "  Now  do !  *'  said  I,  stepping  pretty  near  the  elder ; 
**I  have  need  of  pardon!"  She  drew  back,  gave  a  loud 
shriek,  and  was  covered  with  blushes ;  she  then  &ew  herself 
down  on  the  grass,  laughed  immoderately,  and  seemed  as  if  she 
would  never  have  done.  Weyland  smiled  as  if  pleased,  and 
cried,  '*  You  are  a  rare  youth !  '*  Then  be  shook  my  hand  in 
bis.  He  was  not  usually  Hbeial  with  his  caresses,  but  his  shake 
of  the  hand  had  something  hearfy  and^divening  about  it ;  yet 
lie  was  sparing  of  this  also. 

After  somewhat  recovering  and  colleeting  ourselves,  we  set 
oat  on  our  return  to  the  viU^^.  On  the  way  I  learned  how 
this  singular  meeting  had  been  occasioned.  Frederiea  had  at 
last  ported  finrni  the  promanaders  to  rest  herself  in  her  little 
•aook  lor  a  moment  before  dinner,  and  when  the  other  two 
oame  bade  to  tiie  house,  the  mother  had  sent  them  to  call  Fre- 
deriea widi  as  gnat  haste  as  possible,  because  dimisr  was 
ready. 
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The  elder  sister  manifested  the  most  extravagant  delight,  and 
when  she  learned  that  the  mother  had  already  discovered  the 
secret,  she  exclaimed,  *'  Now  we  have  still  to  deceive  my 
&ther,  my  brother,  the  servant-man  and  the  maid."  When  we 
were  at  the  garden-hedge,  Frederica  insisted  upon  going  first 
into  the  house  with  my  friend.  The  maid  was  busy  in  the 
kitchen-sarden,  and  Olivia  (so  let  tiie  elder  sister  be  named 
here)  caUed  out  to  her,  "  Stop ;  I  have  something  to  tell  you ! " 
She  left  me  standing  by  the  nedge,  and  went  to  the  maid.  I 
saw  that  they  were  speaking  veiy  earnestly.  Olivia  repre- 
sented to  her  that  George  had  quarrelled  with  Barbara,  and 
seemed  desirous  of  marrying  her.  The  lass  was  not  displeased 
at  this ;  I  was  now  called,  and  was  to  confirm  what  had  been 
said.  The  pretty,  stout  girl  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  remained 
so  until  I  stood  quite  near  before  her.  But  when,  all  at  once, 
she  perceived  the  strange  fiice,  she  too  gave  a  loud  scream  and 
ran  away.  Olivia  bade  me  run  after  her  and  hold  her  fast,  so 
that  she  should  not  get  into  the  house  and  make  a  noise ;  while 
she  herself  wished  to  go  and  see  how  it  was  with  her  fiither. 
On  the  way  Olivia  met  the  servant-boy,  who  was  in  love  with 
the  maid ;  I  had  in  the  mean  time  hurried  after  the  maid,  and 
held  her  &JBt,  "  Only  think !  what  good  luck ! "  cried  Olivia ; 
*'  it's  all  over  with  Barbara,  and  (George  marries  Liese.*'  ^^  That 
I  have  thought  for  a  long  while,"  said  the  good  feUow,  and 
remained  standing  in  an  lU-humour. 

I  had  given  the  maid  to  understand  that  all  we  had  to  do 
was  to  deceive  the  fiither.  We  went  up  to  Ibe  lad,  who  turned 
away  and  tried  to  withdraw ;  but  Liese  brought  him  back,  and 
he,  too,  when  he  was  undeceived,  made  the  most  extraordinary 
gestures.  We  went  together  to  the  house.  The  table  was 
covered,  and  the  father  was  already  in  the  room.  Olivia,  who 
kept  me  behind  her,  stepped  to  the  threshold  and  said, 
''  Father,  have  you  any  objection  to  George  dining  with  us  to- 
day ?  but  you  must  let  him  keep  his  hat  on."  "  With  all  my 
heart ! "  said  the  old  man, ''  but  why  such  an  unusual  thing  ? 
Has  he  hurt  himself?"  She  led  me  forward  as  I  stood  with 
my  hat  on.  ''  No ! "  said  she,  leading  me  into  the  room,  **  but 
he  has  a  bird-cage  under  it,  and  the  birds  might  fly  out  and 
make  a  deuce  of  a  fuss ;  for  there  are  nothing  but  wild  ones." 
The  father  was  pleased  with  the  joke,  without  precisely  know- 
ing  what  it  meant.  At  this  instant  she  took  off  my  hat,  made 
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a  flcrape,  and  reqiuied  me  to  do  the  6ame.  The  old  man  looked 
at  me  and  recogniaed  me,  bat  was  not  pnt  out  of  his  prieatJy 
fldf-posseasion.  **  Aye,  aye,  Mr.  Candidate!"  exclaimed  he, 
zaiaing  a  threatening  finger  at  me ;  "  you  have  changed  saddlea 
Yety  quiddy,  and  in  the  night  I  have  lost  an  assistant,  who 
yesterday  promised  me  so  fidthfully  that  he  would  often  mount 
my  pulpit  on  week-days."  He  then  laughed  heartily,  bade  me 
welcome,  and  we  sat  down  to  table.  Moses  came  in  much 
later ;  for,  as  the  youngest  spoiled  child,  he  had  accustomed 
himself  not  to  hear  the  dinner-beU.  Besides,  he  took  very 
little  notice  of  the  company,  scarcely  even  when  he  oontnu 
dieted  them.  In  order  to  be  more  sure  of  him,  they  had 
placed  me,  not  between  the  sisters,  but  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
where  George  often  used  to  sit.  As  he  came  in  at  the  door 
behind  me,  he  slapped  me  smartly  on  the  shoulder,  and  said, 
**Qood  dinner  to  you,  George!"  ''Many  thanks,  squire!" 
replied  I.  The  strange  voice  and  the  strange  hce  startled  him. 
**  what  say  vou  ?  "  cried  Olivia ;  ''  does  he  not  look  very  like 
his  brother?"  "Yes,  from  behind,"  replied  Moses,  who 
managed  to  recover  his  composure  immediately,  ''like  all 
£:>lks."  He  did  not  look  at  me  again,  and  merely  busied  him* 
self  with  zealously  devouring  the  dishes,  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  Then,  too,  he  thought  proper  to  rise  on  occasion  and 
find  something  to  do  in  the  yard  and  the  garden.  At  the  des- 
sert the  real  (George  came  in,  and  made  the  whole  scene  stUl 
more  lively.  They  began  to  banter  him  for  his  jealousy,  and 
would  not  praise  mm  for  getting  rid  of  a  rival  in  me  ;  but  he 
was  modest  and  clever  enough,  and,  in  a  half-confused  manner, 
mixed  up  himself,  his  sweetheart,  his  counterpart,  and  the 
Mamsells  with  each  other,  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  last  nobody 
ooidd  tell  about  whom  he  was  talking,  and  they  were  but  too 
glad  to  let  him  consume  in  peace  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  bit  of 
fiXB  own  cake. 

At  table  there  was  some  talk  about  going  to  walk ;  which, 
however,  did  not  suit  me  very  well  in  my  peasant*s  clothes. 
But  the  ladies,  early  on  that  day  already,  wnen  they  learned 
who  had  run  away  in  such  a  desperate  hurry,  had  remembered 
that  a  fine  himting-coat  {Pekescke)  of  a  cousin  of  theirs,  in 
which,  when  there,  he  used  to  so  sporting,  was  hanging  in  the 
clothes-press.  I,  however,  dedined  it,  externally  with  aU  sorts 
of  jokes,  but  internally  vrith  a  feeling  of  vanity,  not  wishing, 

20 
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M  the  ooQBbi,  to  distub  the  good  impzMsian  I  liad  nids  at 
tiie  pesflant.     The  &thcr  had  gone  to  take  kis  afternoon-mp ; 
ibe  mother,  as  always,  was  biur  abo«t  her  honsewiferj.     But 
my  friend  proposed  that  I  should  tell  them  sooie  slorj.  to  which 
I  uimediately  agreed.  We  went  into  a  spacious  arbour,  and  I 
ga^e  them  a  tale  which  I  hare  since  written  out  under  the  titfe 
of  I%tf  New  Mdmmm,*    It  bears  about  the  same  relation  to 
J%0  NeiD  Paris  as  the  yonth  bears  to  the  boy,  and  I  would 
insert  it  here,  were  I  not  afraid  of  injuring,  by  odd  plays  ot 
fiuiey,  the  rural  reality  and  simplicity  which  here  agreeably 
•ozTOund  us.     Enough:  I  succeeded  in  gaining  the  reward  ai 
the  inventors  and  narrators  of  such  productions,  namely,  ia 
awakening  cariosity,  in  fixing  the  attention^  in  provoking  over- 
hasty  solutions  of  impenetrable  riddles,  in  deceiving  expecta- 
tions, in  confusing  by  the  more  wonderful  which  came  into  the 
place  of  the  wonderful,  in  arousing  sympathy  and  fear,  jb 
causing  anxiety,  in  moving,  and  at  last,  by  the  change  of  what 
was  apparently  earnest  into  an  ingenious  and  cheerful  jest,  m 
aatisfyiiig  the  mind,  and  in  leaving  the  imagination  materials 
far  new  images,  and  the  omleiistanding  maJterials  £ot  further 
xeflectifliL. 

Should  any  one  hereafter  read  this  tale  in  print,  and  donii 
whether  it  could  have  produced  such  an  e£Eeet.  let  him  remem> 
ber  that,  properly  spesJung,  man  is  only  caDed  upon  to  act  m 
the  present  Writing  is  an  abuse  of  language,  reading  silently 
to  oneself  is  a  pitiful  substitute  for  speech.  Man  effects  all  he 
can  upon  man  by  his  personality,  youth  is  most  powerful  upon 
youth,  and  hence  also  arise  the  purest  influences.  It  is  these 
which  enliven  the  world,  and  allow  it  neither  moraUy  nor  phy- 
sically to  perish.  I  had  inlierited  from  my  fiither  a  certain 
didactic  loquacity ;  from  my  mother  the  faculty  of  represent- 
ing, clearly  and  forcibly,  everything  that  the  imagination  can 
produce  or  gra<«p,  of  giving  a  freshness  to  known  stories,  of 
inventing  and  relating  others,  nay,  of  inventing  in  the  coorae 
of  narration.  By  my  paternal  endowment  I  wajs  fbr  the  moat . 
part  annoying  to  the  company ;  for  who  Ekes  to  listen  to  the 
opinions  and  sentiments  of  another,  especially  a  youth,  whose 
Judgment,  from  defective  experience,  always  seems  insoffieient^ 
My  mother,  on  the  contrary,  had  liioroughly  quali^ed  me  ftr 
social  conversation.  The  emptiest  tale  has  in  itself  a  hq;^' 
«  This  is  introdac^d  in  WUMeUm  Meitter^r  ITtfuleiTsAre.— 2VvNa 
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charm  for  the  imagination,  and  the  smallest  quantity  of  solid 
matter  is  thanki^y  received  by  the  understanding. 

By  such  recitals,  which  cost  me  nothing,  I  made  myself  be- 
loved by  children,  excited  and  delighted  youth,  and  drew  upon 
myself  the  attentiCD  of  oMer  perM»s.  imt  in  society,  such  as 
it  commonly  is,  I  was  soon  obliged  to  stop  these  exercises,  and 
I  have  thereby  lost  but  too  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  and 
of  free  mental  advancements  Nevertheless  both  these  paiental 
gifts  accompanied  me  throughout  my  whole  life,  unitea  with  a 
third,  namely,  the  necessity  of  expressing  myself  figuratively 
and  by  comparisons,  in  conndention  of  these  peculiarities, 
which  the  acute  and  ingenious  Doctor  Gall  discovered  in  me 
aeeerdiBg  to  his  Haeorj^  he  anared  me  tka*  I  was,  ptuperly 
q>eakiiig,  bom  fer  a  pepiilar  ovator.  At  this  discknuve  I  was 
act  a  litUe  aknmed ;  for  if  it  had)  been  btie  well  ftumded^ 
everything  thai  i  uDdertook  wonid  have  pnyveda  fiahire,  firm 
ike  faet  that  widi  mj  mCion  there  was  noddag  to 
aibottt 


2o2 


PAET  THE  THIRD. 


CABS  IS  TAKUr  THAT  TBSXB  DO  NOT  OBOW  WTO  TRB  BKT* 


ELEVENTH  BOOK. 

Attsb  I  had,  in  tliat  bower  of  Sesenheim,  finished  my  tale, 
in  which  the  ordinary  and  the  impossible  were  so  agreeably 
alternated,  I  perceived  that  my  nearers,  who  had  already 
shown  peculiar  sympathy,  were  now  enchanted  in  the  highest 
degree  by  my  singuuir  narratiye.  Iliey  pressed  me  urgently 
to  write  down  md  tale,  that  they  mieht  often  repeat  it  l^ 
reading  it  among  'diemsdvcs,  and  to  others.  I  promised  this 
the  more  willingly,  as  I  thus  hoped  to  gain  a  pretext  for 
repeating  my  visit,  and  lor  an  opportunity  of  formmg  a  closer 
connexion.  The  party  separated  for  a  moment,  and  all  were 
inclined  to  feel  that  after  a  day  spent  in  so  lively  a  manner, 
the  evening  might  fall  rather  flat.  From  this  anxiety  I  was 
fireed  by  my  fnend,  who  asked  permission  to  take  leave  at 
once,  in  the  name  of  us  both,  because,  as  an  industrious  acade- 
mical citizen,  regular  in  his  studies,  he  wished  to  pass  the  night 
at  Drusenheim,  and  to  be  early  in  the  morning  at  Strasburg. 

We  both  reached  our  night- quarters  in  silence ;  I,  because 
I  felt  a  grapple  on  my  heart,  which  drew  me  back ;  he,  be- 
cause he  had  something  else  on  his  mind,  which  he  told  me 
as  soon  as  we  had  arrived.  '^  It  is  strange,''  he  began,  '*  that 
you  should  just  hit  upon  this  tale.  Did  not  you  remark  that 
it  made  quite  a  peculiar  impression  ?  "  *'  Nay,"  answered  I, 
•*how  could  I  help  observing  that  the  elder  one  laughed  more 
than  was  consistent  at  certain  passages,  that  the  younger 
one  shook  her  head,  that  all  of  you  looked  significantly  at 
each  other,  and  that  yon  yourself  were  nearly  put  out  of 
oountenance.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  almost  felt  embarrassed 
myself,  for  it  struck  me  that  it  was  perhaps  improper  to  tell 
the  dear  girls  a  parcel  of  stuf^  of  which  th^  had  better  been 
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ignorant,  and  to  give  them  sach  a  bad  opinion  of  the  male  sex 
as  they  must  naturally  have  formed  firom  the  character  of  the 
hero/'  *'  You  have  not  hit  it  at  aU,"  said  he,  ^^  and,  indeed, 
how  should  you  ?  These  dear  girls  are  not  so  unacquainted 
with  such  matters  as  you  imagine,  for  the  great  society  around 
them  gives  occasion  for  many  reflections ;  and  there  happens 
to  be,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  exactly  such  a  married 
pair  as  you  describe,  allowing  a  little  for  fimcy  and  exaggera- 
tion ;  the  husband  just  as  tdl,  sturdy,  and  heavy,— the  wi& 
80  pretty  and  dainty,  that  he  could  easily  hold  her  in  his 
hand.  Their  mutual  position  in  other  respects,  their  history 
altogether,  so  exactly  accords  with  your  tole,  that  the  girls 
seriously  asked  me  whether  you  knew  the  persons,  and  de- 
scribed them  in  jest.  I  assured  them  that  you  did  not,  and 
you  will  do  weU  to  let  the  tale  remain  imwritten.  With  the 
assistance  of  delays  and  pretexts,  we  may  soon  find  an  excuse." 

I  was  much  astonished,  for  I  had  thought  of  no  couple  on 
this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine ;  nay,  I  could  not  have 
stated  how  I  came  by  the  notion.  In  thought  I  liked  to  sport 
with  such  pleasantries,  without  any  particular  reference,  and 
I  believed  that  if  I  narrated  them,  it  woidd  be  the  same  with 
others. 

When  I  returned  to  my  occupations  in  the  city,  I  felt  them 
more  than  usually  wearisome,  for  a  man  bom  to  activity 
forms  pVois  too  extensive  for  his  capacity,  and  overburdens 
himself  with  labour.  This  goes  on  very  well  till  some  physi- 
cal or  moral  impediment  comes  in  the  way,  and  clearly  shows 
the  disproportion  of  the  powers  to  the  undertaking. 

I  pursued  juri^rudenoe  with  as  much  diligence  as  was 
xequired  to  take  my  degree  with  some  credit.  Medicine 
charmed  me,  because  it  showed  nature,  if  it  did  not  unfold  it 
on  every  side ;  and  to  this  I  was  attached  by  intercourse  and 
habit.  To  society  I  was  obliged  to  devote  some  time  and 
attention ;  for  in  many  fiunilies  much  had  turned  out  both 
honourably  and  agreeably.  All  this  m^ht  have  been  carried 
on,'  had  not  that  which  Herder  had  inculcated  pressed  upon 
me  with  an  infinite  weight.  He  had  torn  down  the  curtain 
which  concealed  from  me  the  poverty  of  German  literature ; 
he  had  ruthlessly  destroyed  so  many  of  my  prejudices ;  in  the 
sky  of  my  fetherland  there  were  few  stars  of  importance  left, 
when  he  had  treated  all  the  rest  as  so  many  transient  candle* 
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mmA ;  Ba^«  mj  own  hopee  and  faaeies  nigpeoting  myself  he 
fcad  ao  ifKuifid,  Ibat  I  began  to  donlit  my  own  capabilitiea. 
▲t  dw  same  time,  faowever,  he  dragged  me  on  to  the  nobfe 
heaad  way  whkh  he  himaelf  waa  inclisied  to  tread,  drew  my 
attention  to  his  favourite  authors,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood 
fiwiftand  Hamamt,  aaddbookme  w  with  more  force  thim  he 
hadfaoBDdmedown.  To  tins  manifblaooBlasionwaa  now  added 
an  mcipent  paaskin,  whidi,  while  it  threatened  to  absorb  me^ 
might  mdeed  dmw  me  from  other  rekUkms,  but  could  scarcely 
elevate  me  above  them.  Then  came  besides,  a  eoqx>real 
malady,  which  made  me  feel  after  dinner  as  if  my  throat  was 
dosed  up,  and  of  whidii  I  dad  not  easily  get  rid,  till  afterwards, 
when  I  abstained  from  a  certain  red  wine,  which  I  generally 
and  very  willingly  drank  in  the  boarding-hoose.  This  in- 
tolemble  inoonvenienee  had  quitted  me  at  Sesenheim,  ao  that 
I  frit  douUe  pleasure  in  being  there,  but  when  I  came  back 
to  my  town-diet  it  returned,  to  my  great  annoyance.  All  this 
made  me  fhoughful  and  morose ;  and  my  outward  appearanna 
probably  corresponded  with  my  inward  feelings. 

Beiug  in  a  worse  humour  than  eror,  because  the  malady 
was  yii^ent  after  dinner,  I  attended  the  clinical  lecture.  The 
great  care  and  cheerfulness  with  which  our  respected  instructor 
led  ns  from  bed  to  bed,  the  minute  observation  of  iaa^wrtant 
svmptoniB,  the  judgment  of  the  causeof  complaint  in  genend,  the 
mie  Hi[^ocratic  OM>de  of  proceeding,  by  which,  witlmut  theory, 
and  out  of  an  individual  experienee,  the  frrms  cf  knowledge 
revealqd  themselves,  the  addresses  with  which  he  usually 
crowned  his  lectures*-- all  this  attracted  me  towards  him,  ana 
made  a  Strang  department,  into  which  I  only  lodced  as 
through  a  creviee,  so  much  the  more  aereeable  and  frseinating. 
My  disgust  at  the  invalids  ^;cadualiy  dfecreased,  as  I  learned  to 
change  their  various  states  mto  distinct  eoaeeptiona,  W  wbidi 
recovery  and  the  seetoration  of  the  human  frnn  and  natane 
appeared  possible.  He  probably  had  his  eye  paitieulady  upo^ 
me,  as  a  singular  young  man,  and  pardoned  the  strange 
anomaly  which  took  me  to  his  leetores.  On  this  occasion  he 
did  not  oonehide  lus  lecture,  as  usual,  with  a  doctrine  whioli 
nig^  har^  reference  to  an  illness  that  had  been  observed, 
but  aaid  cheerfully,  ^^  Gentlemen,  there  are  some  holidajw 
befrre  ns;  make  use  «f  them  to  enlivrai  your  spirits.  Stodaea 
mttit  not  only  he  pwmed  with  serimimieas  and  dil^enee^  Irait 
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abo  with  eheexfulness  and  freedom  of  mind.  Qiye  movement 
to  your  bodies,  and  tntvene  liie  beautiful  country  on  horse 
and  foot  He  who  is  at  home  will  take  delight  in  that  to 
which  he  has  been  aecustomed,  while  for  the  stranger  thero 
will  be  new  impressions,  and  pleaeaat  reminiscences  ia 
fature.' 

There  were  only  two  of  us  to  whom  this  admonition  could 
be  directed.  May  the  recipe  have  been  as  obvious  to  the 
other  as  it  was  to  me !  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven, 
and  made  all  tiie  haste  I  could  to  order  a  horse  and  dreaa 
myself  out  neatly.  I  sent  for  Weyland,  but  he  was  net  to  be 
found.  This  did  not  delay  my  resdution,  but  the  prepant- 
tioBS  unfortunately  went  on  slowly,  and  I  could  not  depart  so 
soon  as  I  had  hoped.  Fast  as  I  xode,  I  was  overtaken  by 
the  ni^t.  The  waj  was  not  to  be  mistakea,  and  the  moon 
ahed  her  light  on  my  impassioned  project.  The  night  was 
windy  and  awful,  and  I  dashed  on,  that  I  might  not  have  to 
Mrait  till  morning  before  I  could  see  her. 

It  was  already  late  when  I  put  up  my  horse  at  Sesenheim. 
The  landlord,  in  answer  to  my  question,  whether  there  was 
ittiU  fight  in  the  parsonage,  assurad  me  that  the  ladies  had 
aidy  just  gooe  home ;  he  thought  he  had  heard  therv  were  still 
expecting  a  stranger.  This  did  not  please  me,  as  I  wished  to 
have  been  the  oaly  one.  I  hastened,  that,  late  as  I  was,  I 
might  at  least  i^^ar  the  first.  I  foimd  the  two  sisters  sit-' 
iimg  at  the  door.  They  did  not  seem  much  astonished,  but  I 
was,  when  Frederica  whispered  into  Olivia's  ear,  loud  enough 
for  me  to  hear,  '*  Did  I  not  say  so  ?  Here  he  is !  **  Ihey  con- 
ducted me  into  a  room,  where  I  found  a  little  collation  set 
oat.  The  mother  greeted  me  as  an  old  acquaintance :  and 
the  elder  sister,  wh^  she  saw  me  ia  the  light,  broke  out  into 
kMid  laughter,  for  she  had  little  command  over  herself. 

After  this  first  and  somewhat  odd  reception,  the  conversa- 
tkm  became  at  once  free  and  cheerful,  and  a  circumstance, 
which  had  remained  concealed  from  me  this  evening,  I  learned 
on  the  following  day.  Frederica  had  predicted  that  1  should 
come ;  and  who  does  not  feel  some  satisfaction  at  the  fulfiU 
meat  of  a  foreboding,  even  if  it  be  a  mournful  one  ?  All  pre- 
aentiments,  when  confirmed  by  the  event,  give  man  a  higher 
ofanion  of  himself,  whether  it  be  that  he  thinks  himseS  in 
poflsessioa  of  so  fine  a  susceptibility  as  to  feel  a  relation  in 
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the  distance,  or  acute  enough  to  perceiye  necessary  bat  still 
vnoertain  associations.  Even  Oliyia's  laugh  remained  no 
secret ;  she  confessed  that  it  seemed  very  comical  to  see  me 
dressed  and  decked  out  on  &i8  occasion.  Frederica,  on  the 
other  hand,  found  it  adyantageous  not  to  explain  such  a  phe- 
nomen  as  yanity,  but  rather  to  discoyer  in  it  a  wish  to  please 
her. 

Early  in  tlie  morning  Fredeiica  asked  me  to  take  a  walk. 
Her  mother  and  sister  were  occupied  in  preparing  eyerything 
for  the  reception  of  seyeral  guests.  By  the  side  of  this 
beloyed  girl  t  enjoyed  the  noble  Sunday  morning  in  the  coun- 
try, as  the  inestimable  Hebel  has  depicted  it.  She  described 
to  me  the  party  which  was  expected,  and  asked  me  to  remain 
by  her,  that  all  the  pleasure  might,  if  possible,  be  common  U> 
US  bo^,  and  be  enjoyed  in  a  certain  order.  **  Generally," 
she  said,  *' people  amuse  themselyes  alone.  Sport  and  play 
is  yery  lightly  tasted,  so  that  at  last  nothing  is  left  but  cards 
for  one  part,  and  the  excitement  of  dancing  for  the  other.'* 

We  therefore  sketched  our  plan  as  to  what  should  be  done 
after  dinner,  taught  each  other  some  new  social  games,  and 
were  united  and  happy,  when  the  bell  summoned  us  to  church, 
where,  by  her  side,  I  found  a  somewhat  dry  sermon  of  her 
father's  not  too  long. 

The  presence  of  &e  beloyed  one  always  shortens  time ;  but 
ibis  hour  passed  amid  peculiar  reflections.  I  repeated  to  myself 
the  good  qualities  which  she  had  jiist  unfolded  so  freely  before 
me— -her  circumspect  cheerfulness,  her  naiveti  combined 
with  self-consciousness,  her  hilarity  with  foresight-dualities 
which  seem  incompatible,  but  which  neyertheless  were  found 
together  in  her,  and  gaye  a  pleasing  character  to  her  outward 
appearance.  But  now  I  had  to  make  more  serious  reflections 
upon  myself,  which  were  somewhat  prejudicial  to  a  free  state 
of  cheerfulness. 

Since  that  impassioned  girl  had  cursed  and  sanctifled  my  lips 
(for  eyery  consecration  inyolves  both),  I  had,  superstitiously 
enough,  taken  care  not  to  kiss  any  girl,  because  1  feared  that 
^  I  might  injure  her  in  some  unheard-of  spiritual  manner.  I 
therefore  subdued  eyery  desire,  by  which  a  youth  feels  impelled 
to  win  from  a  charming  girl  this  feyour,  which  says  much  or 
little.  But  eyen  in  the  most  decorous  company  a  heayy  trial 
awaited  me.    Those  little  games,  as  they  are  called,  whidi 
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are  more  or  less  ingenious,  and  by  wliich  a  jojons  yonng  cirele 
is  collected  and  combined,  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
forfeits,  in  the  calling  in  oi  wluch  kisses  have  no  small  yatue* 
I  had  resolved,  once  for  all,  not  to  kiss,  and  as  every  want  or 
impediment  stimulates  iis  to  an  activity  to  which  we  should 
otherwise  not  feel  inclined,  I  exerted  all  the  talent'and  humour 
I  possessed  to  help  myself  through,  and  thus  to  win  rather 
than  lose,  before  the  company,  and  for  the  company.  When  a 
▼erse  ¥ra8  desired  for  the  redemption  of  a  forfeit,  the  demand 
was  usually  directed  to  me.  Now  I  was  always  prepared, 
and  on  such  occasions  contrived  to  liring  out  something  in 
praise  of  the  hostess,  or  of  some  Indy  who  liud  conducted  herself 
most  agreeably  towards  me.  If  it  hn]>]x*ned  that  a  kiss  was 
imposed  upon  me  at  all  events,  I  endeavoured  to  escape  by 
some  turn,  which  was  considered  satisfactory ;  and  as  1  had 
time  to  reflect  on  the  matter  beforehand,  I  wsa  never  in  want 
of  various  elegant  excuses,  although  those  made  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  were  always  most  successful. 

When  we  reached  home,  the  guests,  who  had  arrived  from 
several  quarters,  were  buzzing  merrily  one  with  another,  untQ 
Frederica  coUected  them  together,  and  invited  and  conducted 
Hiem  to  a  walk  to  that  channing  spot.  There  they  found  an 
abundant  collation,  and  wished  to  fiU  up  with  social  eames 
the  period  before  dinner.  Here,  by  agreement  with  Frederica, 
tiiough  she  did  not  know  my  secret,  1  contrived  to  get  up  and 
go  through  games  without  forfeits,  and  redemptions  of  forfeits 
without  kissing. 

My  skill  and  readiness  were  so  much  the  more  necessary, 
as  the  company,  which  was  otherwise  quite  stnmge  to  me. 
seemed  to  have  suspected  some  connexion  between  me  and 
the  dear  girl,  and  roguishly  took  the  greatest  pains  to  force 
upon  me  that  which  I  secretly  endeavoured  to  avoid.  For  in 
such  circles,  if  people  perceive  a  growing  inclination  between 
two  young  persons,  they  try  to  make  mem  confused,  or  to 
bring  them  closer  together,  just  as  afterwards,  when  once  a 
passion  has  been  declared,  they  take  trouble  on  purpose  to 
part  them  again.  Thus,  to  the  man  of  society,  it  is  totally 
mdifferent  whether  he  confers  a  benefit  or  an  injury,  provided 
only  he  is  amused. 

This  morning  I  could  observe,  with  more  attention,  the 
whole  character  of  Frederica,  so  that  for  the  whole  time  die 
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•IW17B  iqnitmwi  to  nie  die  aune.  The  fiietidly  gvcetingB  of 
tibe  pesaatttB,  Tdliidi  wexe  eqiecially  addreised  to  her,  gams 
me  to  imderstaDd  l^at  she  was  bmeficent  to  them,  and  oreated 
IB  them  an  ftgreeable  feeling.  The  elder  skter  remained  at 
home  with  her  mother.  Nothing  that  demanded  bodily  exer- 
turn  was  required  of  Fnederioa;  but  she  was  spared,  they  said, 
•a  aceoont  of  her  chest 

Theane  are  women  who  especially  please  us  in  a  room,  othen 
n^  look  better  in  the  open  air.  Frederica  belonged  to  the 
latter.  Her  whole  nature,  her  fi>nn  never  app^u^  more 
dbanning  than  whei  she  moved  along  an  elevated  footpath; 
the  grace  of  her  deportment  seemed  to  vie  with  the  flowery 
earth,  and  the  indestruetible  cheerfulness  of  her  countenance 
with  the  bhie  sky.  This  refreshing  atmosj^re  which  sur* 
lv>wided  her  she  caiiied  home,  ai^  it  might  soon  be  per- 
ceived that  ihe  understood  how  to  reconcile  difficultieB,  and 
to  obliterate  with  ease  the  impression  made  by  little  unplev 
sant  contingencies. 

The  purest  joy  which  we  can  feel  with  respect  to  a  beloved 
person  is  to  find  that  she  pleases  others.  Frederica*s  conduct  in 
society  was  beneficent  to  all.  In  walks,  she  floated  about*  an 
animating  spirit,  and  knew  how  to  supply  the  gaps  which 
might  anae  here  and  there.  The  lightness  of  her  movements 
we  have  already  commended,  and  she  was  most  graceful  whea 
she  ran.  As  the  deer  seems  just  to  fulfil  its  destination 
when  it  lightly  flies  over  the  sprouting  com,  so  did  her  peca- 
liar  nature  seem  most  plainly  to  express  itself  when  she  na 
with  light  steps  over  mead  and  fiirrow,  to  fetch  something 
which  had  been  ibigotten,  to  seek  something  which  had  been 
lost,  to  summon  a  distant  couple,  or  to  order  something  neces- 
sary. On  these  occasions  uie  was  never  out  of  breath,  and 
always  k^  her  equilibrium.  Hence  the  great  anxiety  of  her 
permits  with  respect  to  her  chest  must  to  many  have  appeared 
excessive. 

The  fia  ther,  who  oflen  accon^ianied  us  through  meadows  and 
fields,  was  not  always  provided  with  a  suitflJ>le  companioBL 
On  this  account  I  joined  him,  and  he  did  not  fiul  to  touch  omoe 
more  upon  his  £i.vourite  theme,  and  circmnstaatially  to  tell  me 
about  the  proposed  building  of  the  parsonage.  He  particu- 
larly regrettea  that  he  could  not  again  get  the  carelully 
finished  sketches^  eo  as  to  meditate  upon  them»  and  to  caa- 
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ttder  iliii  cr  thafc  improTemeot.  I  oheerved,  iSiat  ifae  Umb 
Blight  be  easily  supplied,  and  cuffered  to  prraare  a  ground- 
pbm,  upon  which,  aflter  all,  eveiytfaiiig  duefly  d^nded. 
With  this  he  wiui  highly  {dettsed*  aad  sewed  that  we  should 
iia¥e  tiie  aisistanoe  c^the  schoolmaeter,  to  stir  up  whom  he  at 
flnce'hnxiied  o£  tiutt  the  yavd  and  ibot-measure  might  he 
leady  earhr  on  the  morrow. 

When  he  had  gone,  Frederica  said,  ^Toh  are  right  t» 
humour  my  dear  &tfaer  on  his  weak  dde.  aad  not,  like  othen, 
who  get  weary  of  tiiis  subfect,  to  aToid  him,  or  to  break  it  off. 
I  must,  indeed,  oon&ss  to  you  that  the  rest  of  us  do  not  desire 
tiiis  building ;  it  would  be  too  expensive  for  the  oongregatioA 
and  for  us  also.  A  new  house,  new  fomitiire  I  Our  gaests 
wrould  not  fed.  more  comfortable  with  us,  now  they  are  once 
aocustomed  to  the  old  building.  Here  we  can  treat  them 
liberally;  there  we  shouUl  find  ourselves  etrai^tened  in  a 
«ider  ^here.  Thus  the  matter  stands ;  but  do  aot  you  £ul 
to  be  agreeable.    I  thank  you  for  it,  from  my  heart." 

Anoaer  lady  who  joined  us  asked  about  some  nov^ehu-* 
-whether  Fredenoa  had  read  them.  She  answered  in  the  ne- 
gative, for  she  had  read  botlitde  idtogether.  She  had  growa 
«^  in  a  eheerfbl,  decoroos  enjoyaient  of  life,  aad  was  culti« 
cated  aocordingly.  I  had  the  Vioar  of  WakAjidd  on  the  ti|^ 
nf  my  tongue,  but  did  not  ventnre  to  propose  it,  the  aimiLirily 
iif  the  situations  betng  too  striking  and  too  important.  *'  I  am 
verr  fond  of  reading  novels,"  she  said;  ^  one  finds  in  them 
asch  nice  people,  whom  one  wotdd  Hke  to  resemble." 

The  measurement  of  the  house  took  pkee  the  foUowmg  day. 
it  was  a  somewhat  slow  proceeding,  as  I  was  as  little  accus* 
tomed  to  sodi  arts  as  ^  sehoolmaater.  At  last  a  tolerable 
project  came  to  my  aid.  The  good  fiither  tdd  me  his  views, 
and  was  not  displeased  when  I  asked  permission  to  prepare 
the  plan  more  oonveniently  in  the  town.  Frederica  dismissed 
m/t  with  joy ;  die  was  convinced  of  my  ailB?ction,  and  I  of 
hen ;  and  tiie  six  leagues  no  longer  appeared  a  distanee.  It 
was  so  easy  to  travel  to  Drusenheim  in  the  diligence,  and  hj 
Hum  Tdiide,  as  well  as  by  moaseagors,  ordinary  and  eztraor- 
jlinaiy,  to  keep  up  a  connezifin,  Geosge  being  entrusted  with 
Uke  despatches. 

When  I  had  arrired  in  the  town,  I  occupied  myself  in  the 
earliest  hoars  (for  there  was  no  naiian  of  a  lox^g  ^te^}  vitk 
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the  plan,  which  I  drew  as  neatly  as  possible.  In  the  mean- 
while I  had  sent  Fredeiica  some  books,  accompanied  by  a  few 
kind  words.  I  received  an  answer  at  once,  and  was  charmed 
with  her  light,  pretty,  hearty  hand.  Ckmtents  and  style  were 
natural,  good,  amiable,  as  if  they  came  from  within ;  and  thus 
the  pleasing  impression  she  had  made  upon  me  was  ever  kept 
np  and  renewed.  I  but  too  readily  recalled  to  myself  the 
endowments  of  her  beautiful  nature,  and  nurtured  the  hope 
that  I  should  see  hej  soon,  and  for  a  longer  time. 

There  was  now  no  more  any  need  of  an  address  from  our 
good  instructor.  He  had,  by  those  words,  spoken  at  the  right 
time,  so  completely  cured  me,  that  I  had  no  particular  inclina- 
tion to  see  him  and  his  patients  again.  The  correspondence 
with  Frederica  became  more  animated.  She  invited  me  to  a 
festival,  to  which  also  some  friends  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Bhine  would  come.  I  was  to  make  arrangements  for  a  longer 
time.  This  I  did,  by  packing  a  stout  portmanteau  upon  the 
diligence,  and  in  a  few  hours  I  was  in  her  presence.  I  found 
a  hffee  meny  party,  took  the  &ther  aside,  and  handed  him 
the  ^an,  at  which  he  testified  great  delight.  I  talked  over 
with  him  what  I  had  thought  while  completing  it  He  was 
quite  beside  himself  with  joy,  and  especially  praised  the  neat- 
ness of  the  drawing.  This  I  had  practised  from  my  youth 
upwards,  and  had  on  this  occasion  taken  especial  pains,  with, 
the  finest  paper.  But  this  pleasure  was  very  soon  marred 
for  our  good  host,  when,  against  my  counsel,  and  in  the  joy  of 
his  heart,  he  laid  the  sketch  before  the  company.  Far  from 
uttering  the  desired  sympathy,  some  thought  nothing  at  all  of 
this  precious  work ;  others,  who  thought  they  knew  something 
of  the  matter,  made  it  still  worse,  blaming  the  sketch  as  not 
artistical,  and,  when  the  old  man  looked  off  for  a  moment, 
handled  the  clean  sheets  as  if  they  were  only  so  many  rough 
draughts,  while  one,  with  the  hard  strokes  of  a  lead-pencd, 
marked  his  plans  of  improvement  on  the  fine  paper,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  a  restoration  of  the  primitive  purity  was  not  to 
be  thought  of. 

I  was  scarcely  able  to  console  the  extremely  irritated  man, 
whose  pleasures  had  been  so  outrageously  destroyed,  much  as 
I  assured  him  that  I  myself  looked  upon  uem  only  as  sketches, 
which  we  would  talk  over,  and  on  which  we  would  construct 
new  drawings.    In  spite  of  all  this  he  went  off  in  a  very  ill* 
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hmnour,  and  Frederica  thanked  me  for  my  attention  to  her 
&ther,  as  well  as  for  my  patience  durinjp  the  unmannerly 
conduct  of  the  other  guests* 

But  I  could  feel  no  pain  nor  ill-humour  in  her  presence* 
The  party  consisted  of  young  and  tolerably  noisy  friends,  whom, 
'nevcTtheless,  an  old  gentleman  tried  to  outdo,  proposing  even 
odder  stuff  than  they  practised.  Already,  at  breakfast,  the 
wine  had  not  been  spared.  At  a  very  well-fumished  dinner- 
table  there  was  no  want  of  any  enjoyment,  and  the  feast  was 
relished  the  more  by  everybody,  after  the  violent  bodily  exer* 
dse  during  the  somewhat  warm  weather,  and  if  the  official 
gentleman  went  a  little  too  fiur  in  the  good  things,  the  young 
people  were  not  left  much  behind  him. 

I  was  happy  beyond  all  boimds  at  the  side  of  Frederica  ;— 
talkative,  merry,  ingenious,  forward,  and  yet  kept  in  modera- 
tion by  feeling,  esteem,  and  attachment.  She,  in  a  similar 
position,  YTsa  open,  cheerful,  sympathizing,  and  communicative. 
We  all  appealed  to  live  for  the  company,  and  yet  lived  only 
for  each  other. 

After  the  meal  they  sought  the  shade,  social  ^[ames  were 
begun,  and  the  turn  came  to  forfeits.  On  redeemmg  the  for- 
feits,  everything  of  every  kind  was  carried  to  excess;  the 
ffestures  which  were  commanded,  the  acts  which  were  to  be 
Sone,  the  problems  which  were  to  be  solved,  all  showed  a  mad 
joy  which  knew  no  limits.  I  myself  heightened  these  wild 
joxes  by  many  a  comical  choice,  and  Frederica  shone  by  many 
a  droll  thought ;  she  appeared  to  me  more  charming  than  ever, 
all  hypochondriacal  superstitious  £mcies  had  vanished,  and 
when  the  opportunity  offered  of  heartily  kissing  one  whom  I  . 
loved  so  tenderlv,  I  did  not  miss  it,  still  less  did  I  deny  myself  X 
a  repetition  of  this  pleasure. 

Ilie  hope  of  the  party  for  music  was  at  last  satisfied ;  it  was 
heard,  and  all  hastened  to  the  dance.  Attemandes,  waltzing 
and  turning,  were  beginning,  middle  and  end.  All  had  given 
up  to  this  national  dance ;  even  I  did  honour  enough  to  my 
private  dancing-mistress,  and  Frederica,  who  danced  as  she 
walked,  sprang,  and  ran,  was  delighted  to  find  in  me  a  very 
expert  partner.  We  generally  kept  together,  but  were  soon 
obuged  to  leave  off,  and  she  was  advised  on  all  sides  not  to  go 
on  any  further  in  this  wild  manner.  We  consoled  ourselves 
bj  a  solitazy  walk,  hand  in  hand,  and  when  we  had  xeachod 
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tiiai  quiet  spot,  bj  iiie  wamest  embrace  aad  fhe  most  fiddiAi 
tnurance  that  we  loTed  each  other  heartily. 

Older  persons,  who  had  risen  with  us  firam  the  game,  took 
us  with  &em.  At  sapper  people  did  not  return  to  their  sober 
senses.  Dancing  went  on  &r  into  the  night,  and  thexe  was  ai 
little  want  of  healths  and  other  incitements  to  dxinknag  as  al 
noon. 

I  had  scarcely  far  a  few  hours  slept  Tcry  profbondly*  when  I 
was  awakened  by  a  heat  and  tinnnlt  in  my  btood.  It  is  at  audi 
times  and  in  sndi  situations  that  care  and  repentance  usiiaily 
attack  man,  who  is  stretdied  out  defieneeless.  My  imaginatiaa 
at  once  presented  to  me  the  HTcliest  forms ;  I  saw  Ladnda, 
how,  after  the  most  ardent  Idas,  she  passionatdy  receded  from 
me,  and,  with  glowing  cheek  and  sparkling  eyes,  uttered  that 
^Neorse,  by  which  she  intended  to  menace  her  sister  only,  hot  ky 
which  she  also  unconscioasly  menaced  innocent  persons,  who 
were  unknown  to  her.  I  saw  Frederica  standing  oppeaite  ts 
her,  paralysed  at  the  sight,  pale,  and  feeling  Ihe  eoaseqaeiioes 
of  the  curse,  of  which  she  knew  nothing.  I  finmd  mysdtf 
between  them,  as  little  able  to  ward  off  the  spiritual  effects  of 
ihe  adventure,  as  to  aroid  the  evil-boding  Idn.  The  delicate 
health  of  Frederica  seemed  to  hasten  the  threatened  calamity* 
and  now  her  love  to  me  wore  a  most  unhappy  aspect,  and  I 
wished  myself  liaarther* 

But  somethii^  still  mere  paanf  oL  to  me,  which  lay  in  ^ 
background,  I  will  Bot  conceal.  A  certMn  conceit  kept  tfaaet 
superstition  ahve  in  me ; — ^mr  lips,  whether  consecrated  or 
cursed,  appeared  to  me  more  miportant  than  usual,  and  widi 
mo  little  complacency  was  I  aware  of  my  self-demng  condnet* 
m  renouncing  many  an  innocent  pleasure,  pertly  to  preserve 
my  magical  advantage,  partly  to  avoid  injuring  a  hnslaaB 
being  by  giving  it  up» 

But  now  aU  was  lost  and  irrevocable :  I  had  retamed  bM 
a  mere  common  position,  and  I  thought  thi^  I  had  harmed* 
irretrievably  injured,  the  dearest  of  beings.  ThiiSi»  fiar  from 
my  being  freed  from  die  enrse,  it  was  flung  badt  from  aj  lipa 
into  my  own  heart. 

All  this  together  luged  in  my  bkx)d,  alreadv  eieited  by  loiva 

'  pttssion,  wine  and  dancing,  confused  my  uioughts  aad  tov* 
tared  mr  feelii^,  so  that,  opeeiallf  as  contraiml  with  tha 
joys  of  the  day  bdoBB^  1  felt  n^Klf  ia  ft  state  o£  dsqpair  whiiA 
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■Denied  mliovadcd.  Forteiatdj  daylight  peered  in  upon  me 
through  a  chink  in  the  abutter,  and  the  sun  stepping  forth  and 
vanquishing  all  the  powers  of  night,  set  me  again  upon  my 
feet;  I  was  soon  in  the  open  air,  and  refreshed,  if  not  restored. 

Superstition,  like  many  other  &ncies,  yery  easily  loses  in 
power,  when,  instead  of  flattering  o«r  yanity,  it  stands  in  its 
way,  and  would  lain  produce  an  evil  hour  to  this  delicate  hein^ 
We  then  see  well  enough  that  we  can  get  rid  of  it  when  we 
choose ;  we  renounce  it  the  move  easily,  as  all  of  which  we 
deprive  ourselves  turns  t»  our  own  adTantage.  The  sight  of 
Fiederica,  the  feeling  of  her  love,  the  cheerfulness  of  eveij* 
thing  around  me — all  reproved  me,  thai  in  the  midst  of  the 
happiest  days  I  could  harbour  such  dismal  night-birds  in  mj 
bosom.  The  confiding  condoct  of  the  dear  gid,  which  became 
more  and  more  intimate,  made  me  thoroughly  lejoieed,  and  I 
felt  truly  happy,  when,  at  parting,  she  opeidy  gafe  a  kim  to 
flK,  as  wdl  as  the  otiier  fneida  anid  rebliona. 

in  the  ci^  many  occnpatioDs  and  dissipatioDe  aiwaxted  mc^ 
ftom  the  nndst  of  wbkh  I  eoUeeted  myself  lor  the  si^e  of  m^ 
beloved,  bv  means  of  a  eorsespondenee^  which  we  regular^ 
eetaUiahea^  Even  in  her  letters  she  always  remained  the 
amne ;  whether  she  related  anything  new,  or  aUnded  to  well- 
known  occurrences^  lightly  described  or  cursorily  reflected,  it 
UBS  always  as  if^  even  with  her  pen,  she  appeared  going,  cook 
ing,  mnmag,  bounding  with  a  step  as  li§^t  as  it  was  sure.  I 
also  Hked  very  much  to  write  to  her,  for  the  aet  of  renderii^ 
present  her  good  qualities  increased  my  aflfection  even  during 
absence-,  so  that  this  intercourse  was  IkUe  infefior  to  a  personal 
one,  nay,  afterwards  became  pleasanterand  dearer  to  me. 

For  that  superstition  had  been  farced  to  give  way  altogether- 
It  was  indeed  baaed  upon  the  impressions  of  earlier  years^  but 
the  ^nrit  of  the  day,  the  livdineas  of  youth,  the  intercourse 
with  cold  sensible  men,  all  was  unfitvourabk  to  it,  so  that  it 
would  not  have  been  ciisy  to  find  among  all  who  surrounded 
me  a  single  person  to  whom  a  confession  oi  my  whims  would 
not  have  bc^  perfectly  zidicnloua.  But  the  worst  of  it  wm, 
that  the  fancy,  whOe  it  iied,  left  behind  it  a  real  eontemplatum 
cf  that  state  in  whseh  voung  people  are  placed,  whose  early 
afiectiona  can  promise  themselves  no  katias  result.  So  littba 
vas  I  assisted  in  setting  free  from  error,  that  understanding 
and  reflection  used  me  still  worse  in  this  instance,  l^ypassam 
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inereased  the  more  I  learned  to  loiow  the  Tirtae  of  tibe  excel* 
lent  girl,  aad  the  time  approached  when  I  was  to  lose,  peibapa 
for  ever,  so  much  that  was  dear  and  good. 

We  had  quietly  and  pleasantly  passed  a  long  time  together, 
when  friend  Weyland  had  the  waggery  to  bring  with  him  to 
Sesenheim  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield^  and  when  they  were  *»ll"»g 
of  reading  aloud,  to  hand  it  over  to  me  unexpectedly,  as  if 
nothing  further  was  to  be  said.  I  managed  to  collect  myseU^ 
and  r^d  with  as  much  cheerfulness  and  freedom  as  I  could. 
XSyen  the  faces  of  my  hearers  at  once  brightened,  and  it  did  not 
seem  unpleasant  to  them  to  be  again  forced  to  a  comparison. 
If  they  had  found  comical  counterparts  to  Raymond  and  Melu- 
sina,  they  here  saw  themsdves  in  a  glass  wmch  by  no  means 
gave  a  cQstorted  likeness^  They  did  not  openly  confess,  but 
they  did  not  deny,  that  they  were  moving  among  persona  akin 
both  by  mind  and  feeling. 

All  men  of  a  good  disposition  feel,  with  increasing  cnltiya. 
tion,  that  they  have  a  double  part  to  pla^  in  the  world, — a  real 
one  and  an  ideal  one,  and  in  this  feeline  is  the  ground  of  evexy- 
thing  noble  to  be  sought  The  retu  part  which  has  been 
assigned  to  us  we  experience  but  too  plainly ;  with  respect  to 
the  second,  we  seldom  come  to  a  clear  understanding  about  it 
Man  may  seek  his  higher  destination  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  in 
the  present  or  in  the  future,  he  yet  remains  on  this  aoooont 
exposed  to  an  eternal  wavering,  to  an  influence  fix>m  without 
which  ever  disturbs  him,  imtil  he  once  for  all  makes  a  resolution 
to  deckre  that  that  is  right  which  is  suitable  to  himself. 

Among  the  most  venial  attempts  to  acquire  something 
higher,  to  place  oneself  on  an  equality  with  something  higher, 
may  be  classed  the  youthful  impulse  to  compare  oneself  with 
the  characters  in  novels.  This  is  highly  innocent,  and  what- 
ever may  be  urged  against  it,  the  very  reverse  of  mischievous. 
It  amitses  at  times  when  we  should  necessarily  die  of  efuitit,  or 
grasp  at  the  recreation  of  passion. 

How  often  is  repeated  the  litany  about  the  mischief  of  noveb 
"^•^uid  yet  what  misfortune  is  it  if  a  pretty  girl  or  a  handsome 
Toung  man  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  a  person  who  fitres 
better  or  worse  than  themselves  ?  Is  the  citizen  life  worth  so 
much  ?  or  do  the  necessities  of  the  day  so  completely  absorb 
the  man,  that  he  must  zefose  erezy  beautiful  demand  which 
IS  made  upon  him? 
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The  historioa-poetical  Christian  names  which  haTe  intraded 
into  the  Gennan  church  in  the  pkce  of  tJie  sacred  names,  not 
unfiequently  to  the  annoyance  of  the  officiating  clergyman, 
are  without  doubt  to  be  regarded  as  small  ramifications  of  the 
romantico-poetical  pictures.  This  very  impulse  to  honour  one's 
child  by  a  well-sounding  nami^-eyen  if  the  name  has  nothing 
further  behind  it—is  praiseworthy,  and  this  connexion  of  an 
imaginary  world  with  the  real  one  diffiises  an  agreeable  lustre 
over  the  whole  life  of  the  person.  A  beautifal  chUd,  whom 
with  satisfiEiction  we  call "  Bertha,"  we  should  think  we  offended 
if  we  were  to  call  it  "  UrselbkncyLae."  With  a  cultivated  man, 
not  to  say  a  lover,  such  a  name  would  certainly  fiilter  on  the 
lips.  The  cold  world,  which  judges  only  from  one  side,  is  not 
to  be  blamed  if  it  sets  down  as  ridiculous  and  objectionable  all 
that  comes  forward  as  imaginary,  but  the  thinlnng  connoisseur 
of  mankind  must  know  how  to  estimate  it  according  to  its 
worth. 

For  the  iDstruction  of  the  lovers  on  the  lovely  bank  of  the 
Bhine,  this  comparison,  to  which  a  wag  had  compelled  them, 
produced  the  most  agreeable  results.  We  do  not  think  of  our- 
selves when  we  Iook  in  a  mirror,  but  we  feel  ourselves,  and 
allow  ourselves  to  pass.  Thus  is  it  also  with  those  moral  imi« 
tations,  in  which  we  recoenise  our  manners  and  inclinations, 
our  habits  and  peculiarities,  as  in  a  sUhottette^  and  strive  to 
grasp  it  and  embrace  it  with  brotherly  affection. 

The  habit  of  being  together  became  more  and  more  con- 
firmed, and  nothing  else  was  known  but  that  I  belonged  to 
this  circle.  The  affidr  was  allowed  to  take  its  course  without 
the  question  being  directly  asked  as  to  what  was  to  be  the  re- 
sult. And  what  parents  are  there  who  do  not  find  themselves 
compelled  to  let  daughters  and  sons  continue  for  a  while  in 
such  a  wavering  condition,  until  accidentally  something  is  con-» 
firmed  for  life,  better  than  it  could  have  been  produced  by  a 
long  arranged  plan. 

It  was  thought  that  perfect  confidence  could  be  placed  both 
in  Frederica's  sentiments  and  in  my  rectitude,  of  which,  on 
account  of  my  forbearance  even  from  innocent  caresses,  a 
favourable  opinion  had  been  entertained.  We  were  left  unob- 
served, as  was  generally  the  custom,  there  and  then,  and  it 
depended  on  ourselves  to  go  over  the  country,  with  a  larger  or 
amaller  party,  and  to  visit  the  friends  in  the  neighbounidod. 

2d 
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Oa  botli  aides  of  the  Bhine,  in  Hagenau,  Fart-Louis,  FfaiHpps- 
burg,  the  Orteoiui,  I  foimd  du^rsed  those  persons  whom  I 
had  seen  united  at  Sesenheim,  every  one  by  himself,  a  firiendfy, 
hospitable  host,  throwing  open  kitdhen  and  cellar  just  as  wil- 
lingly as  gardens  and  Tineyards,  nay,  the  irhole  spot.  Tlie 
islands  on  the  Bhine  were  oitea  a  goal  to  our  water-«cpedi- 
tions.  There,  without  pity,  we  pat  the  cool  inhabitants  of  Uhe 
dear  Rhine  into  the  kettte,  on  the  spit,  into  the  boiliiig  ht, 
and.  would  here  perhaps,  more  than  was  reasonable,  hare 
settled  ourselves  in  the  snug  fishermen's  huts,  if  the  abcxniD- 
able  Rhine.gnats  {Rh$insehnaken)  had  not,  after  some  boura, 
driven  us  away.  At  this  intolerable  intexruption  of  one  of  our 
most  charming  parties  of  pleaonre,  when  everything  else  was 
prosperous,  when  the  affection  of  the  lovers  seemed  to  increftse 
with  the  good  success  of  the  enteiprise,  and  we  had  neverthe- 
less come  home  too  soon,  unsuitably  and  int^portuii^,  I 
actually,  in  the  presence  of  the  good  reverend  fiither,  brace 
out  into  blasj^emous  expressions,  and  assured  him  that  these 
gnats  alone  were  suffioiettt  to  remove  finan  me  the  thought  that 
a  good  and  wiae  Deity  had  created  the  world.  The  pious  old 
gentleman,  by  way  of  reply,  solemnly  called  me  to  order,  and 
esi^lained  to  me  that  these  gnats  and  other  vermin  had  not 
ansen  until  afia:  the  fidl  of  our  first  parents,  or  that  if  iben 
were  any  of  them  in  Paradise,  they  had  only  pleasantly  hummed 
there,  and  had  not  stung.  I  certainly  Mt  my^lf  cahned  at 
once,  for  an  angry  man  may  easily  be  appeased  if  we  can  suc- 
ceed UL  making  him  smile ;  but  I  neverdieless  asserted  that 
there  was  no  need  of  the  angd  with  the  burning  sword  to  drive 
the  guilty  pair  out  of  the  garden ;  my  host,  I  said,  must  rather 
allow  me  to  think  that  this  was  effected  by  means  of  great 
gnats  on  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  And  thus  I  again 
made  him  laugh ;  for  the  old  man  understood  a  joke,  or  at  any 
rate  let  one  pass. 

However,  the  enjoyment  of  the  day-time  and  season  in  thia 
noble  country  was  more  serious  and  more  elevating  to  the  heart. 
One  had  only  to  resign  oneself  to  the  present,  to  enjoy  the  clear- 
ness of  the  pure  sky,  the  brilliancy  of  the  rich  earth,  the  mild 
evening,  the  warm  nights,  by  the  side  of  a  beloved  one,  or  in 
her  vicmity.  For  months  together  we  were  fiivoured  with  pure 
etibiereal  moraings,  when  the  sl^  displayed  itself  in  all  its  mag- 
mficence,  having  watered  the  earth  with  supecfittoaa  dew  ;  and 
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that  this  spectacle  might  not  become  too  simple,  clouds  after 
cloods  piled  themselves  OTer  the  distant  momitaiDs,  now  in  this 
spot,  now  in  that.  They  stood  for  days,  nay,  for  weeks,  with- 
out obscuring  the  pure  sky,  and  even  the  transient  storms  re- 
freshed the  country,  and  gave  lustre  to  the  green,  which  agun 
§  listened  in  the  sunshine  belbre  it  could  become  dry.  The 
ouble  rainbow,  the  two-coloured  borders  of  a  dark  grey  and 
nearly  black  streak  in  the  sky,  were  nobler,  more  highly  coloured, 
more  decided,  but  also  m(yre  transient,  than  I  had  ever  observed. 

In  the  midit  of  these  objects  the  desire  of  poetising,  which 
I  had  not  fblt  ftxr  ft  long  time,  again  came  forward.  For  Fre- 
derica  I  composed  many  songs  to  well-known  melodies.  They 
would  have  made  a  pretty  little  book ;  a  few  of  them  still  re- 
main, and  win  easily  be  found  among  mj  others. 

Since  on  account  of  my  strange  studies  and  other  drcum- 
itEmees  I  was  often  compelled  to  return  to  the  town,  there 
arose  for  our  affection  a  new  life,  which  preserved  us  from  all 
that  unpleasantness  which  usuaUy  attaches  itself  as  an  annoy- 
ing consequence  to  such  little  love-affiuirs.  Though  for  fitnn 
me,  she  yet  laboured  for  me,  and  thought  of  some  new  amuse- 
ment against  I  should  return ;  though  for  from  her,  I  employed 
mvself  for  her,  ^t  by  some  new  gift  or  new  notion  I  myself 
m^t  be  again  new  to  her.  Painted  ribbons  had  then  just 
ecnne  into  fashion,  I  painted  at  once  for  her  a  few  pieces,  and 
•ent  them  on  with  a  little  poem,  aa  on  this  occasion  I  was 
Ibrced  to  stop  away  longer  than  I  had  anticipated.  That  I 
might  frdfil  and  even  go  beyond  my  promise  to  the  father  of  a 
new  and  elaborated  pkn,  I  persuaded  a  young  adept  in  archi- 
teettffe  to  work  instead  of  myself.  He  took  aa  much  pleasure 
m  the  task  as  he  had  kindness  for  me,  and  was  still  farther 
animated  by  the  hope  of  a  good  reception  in  so  agreeable  a 
ftmily.  He  finished  the  ground-plan,  sketch,  and  section  of 
the  liouse ;  eoort-yard  and  garden  were  not  forgotten,  and  a 
detailed  bnit  very  moderate  estimate  was  added,  to  show  the 
possibility  of  carrying  out  an  extensive  project. 

Ihese  testimonials  of  our  friendly  endeavours  obtained 
Ibr  us  the  kmdest  reception ;  and  since  the  good  fother  saw 
tikat  we  had  the  best  will  to  serve  him,  he  came  forward  with 
cue  wish  more ;  it  was  the  wish  to  see  his  pretty  but  one- 
eoloored  chair  admrned  with  flowers  and  other  ornaments.  We 
ahowed  ourselves  accommodating.    Colours,  pencils,  and  other 
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xeqiiintes  were  fetched  from  the  tradesmen  and  apothecaries  of 
the  nearest  towns.  But  that  we  might  not  be  wanting  in  a 
Wakefield  mistake,  we  did  not  remark,  until  all  had  been  most 
industriously  and  variously  painted,  that  we  had  taken  a  felse 
'vamish  which  woidd  not  d^ ;  neither  smishine  nor  draught, 
neither  Mr  nor  wet  weather  were  of  any  avail.  In  the  mean- 
while we  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  an  old  lumber-room,  and 
nothing  was  left  us  but  to  rub  out  the  ornaments  with  more 
assiduity  than  wc  had  painted  them.  The  unpleasantness  of 
this  work  was  still  increased  when  the  girls  intreated  us,  for 
heayen*s  sake,  to  proceed  slowly  and  cautiously,  for  the  sake 
of  sparing  the  ground ;  which,  however,  after  this  operation, 
was  not  again  to  be  restored  to  its  former  brilliancy. 

By  such  little  disagreeable  contigendes,  which  msippened  at 
intervals,  we  were,  however,  just  as  little  interrupted  in  our 
cheerful  life  as  Dr.  Primrose  and  his  amiable  fiunily ;  foi  many 
an  unexpected  pleasure  befell  both  ourselves  and  our  friends 
and  neighbours.  Weddings  and  christenings,  the  erection 
of  a  building,  an  inheritance,  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  were  reci- 
procally announced  and  enjoyed.  We  shared  all  joy  together, 
Uke  a  common  property,  and  wished  to  heighten  it  by  mind 
and  love.  It  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  time  that  I  found 
myself  in  fionilies  and  social  circles  at  the  very  moment  of  their 
«  highest  bloom,  and  if  I  may  flatter  myself  that  I  contribute 
something  towards  the  lustre  of  such  epochs,  I  must,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  reproached  with  the  fiouct,  that  on  this  veiy 
account  such  times  passed  the  more  qidckly  and  vanished  the 
sooner. 

But  now  our  love  was  to  undergo  a  singular  trial.  I  wOl 
call  it  a  trial  {Prii/utiff),  although  this  is  not  the  right  word. 
The  country  fiimilv  with  which  I  was  intimate  was  related  to 
some  fiinulies  in  tne  city  of  good  note  and  respectability,  and 
comfortably  off  as  to  circumstances.  The  young  towns-people 
were  often  at  Sesenheim.  The  older  persons,  the  mothers  and 
aunts,  being  less  moveable,  heard  so  much  of  the  life  there,  of 
the  increasing  charms  of  the  daughters,  and  even  of  my  influ- 
ence, that  they  first  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  me, 
and  after  I  had  often  visited  them,  and  had  been  well  received 
by  them,  desired  also  to  see  us  once  altogether,  especially  as 
they  thought  they  owed  the  Sesenheim  folks  a  friendlyjn^ceptiQCi 
in  return* 
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Tliere  'was  mudi  dLscussion  on  all  sides.  The  mother  could 
■carcely  Icaye  her  household  affidrs,  Olivia  had  a  horror  of  the 
town,  for  which  she  was  not  fitted,  and  Frederica  had  no  incli- 
nation for  it ;  and  thus  the  aflfoir  was  put  off,  until  it  was  at 
last  brought  to  a  decision  by  the  &ct,  that  it  happened  to  be 
impossible  for  me  to  come  into  the  country ;  for  it  was  better 
to  see  each  other  in  the  city,  and  imder  some  restraint,  than 
not  to  see  each  other  at  all.  And  thus  I  now  found  my  fair 
friends,  whom  I  had  been  only  accustomed  to  see  in  a  rural 
scene,  and  whose  image  had  only  appeared  to  me  hitherto 
before  a  background  of  waving  boughs,  flowing  brooks,  nodding 
field-flowers,  and  a  horizon  open  for  miles ;  I  now  saw  them, 
I  say,  for  the  first  time,  in  town-rooms,  whidi  were  indeed  spa- 
cious, but  yet  narrow,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  carpets, 
glasses,  clocks,  and  porcelain  figures. 

The  relation  to  that  which  one  loves  is  so  decided,  that  the 
surroimding  objects  have  little  to  do  with  it,  but  neverthe- 
less the  heart  desires  that  these  shall  be  the  suitable,  natural, 
and  usual  objects.  With  my  lively  feeling  for  everything  pre- 
sent, I  could  not  at  once  adapt  myself  to  the  contradiction  of 
the  moment.  The  respectable  and  cahnly  noble  demeanour  of 
the  mother  was  perfectly  adapted  to  the  circle ;  she  was  not 
different  finom  the  other  ladies ;  Olivia,  on  the  other  hand, 
Allowed  herself  as  impatient  as  a  fish  out  of  water.  As  she  had 
formerly  called  to  me  in  the  gardens,  or  beckoned  me  aside 
in  the  nelds,  if  she  had  anything  particular  to  say  to  me,  she 
idso  did  the  same  here,  when  she  drew  me  into  me  recess  of 
a  window.  This  she  did  awkwardly  and  with  embarrassment, 
because  she  felt  that  it  was  not  becoming,  and  did  it  notwith- 
standing. She  had  the  most  unimportant  things  in  the  world 
to  say  to  me — ^nothing  but  what  I  knew  already ;  for  instance, 
that  she  wished  herself  by  the  Rhine,  over  the  Rhine,  or  even 
in  Turkey.  Frederica,  on  the  contrary,  was  highly  remarkable 
in  this  situation.  Properly  speaking,  she  also  did  not  suit  it, 
but  it  bore  witness  to  her  character,  that,  instead  of  finding 
lierself  adapted  to  this  condition,  she  unconsciously  moulded 
the  condition  according  to  herself.  She  acted  here  as  she  had 
acted  with  the  society  in  the  country.  She  knew  how  to  ani« 
mate  every  moment.  Without  creating  any  disturbance,  she 
put  all  in  motion,  and  exactly  by  this  pacified  society,  which 
xeally  is  only  disturbed  by  ennui.  She  thus  completely  fulfilled 
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the  dfinre  of  her  town  mmts,  who  widhed  for  ones,  on  their 
•o&s,  to  he  witneasee  of  those  rural  games  and  anraeemealik 
If  this  was  done  to  satLsfikotiaii,  so  i^  were  the  wardrobe,  tiw 
ornaments,  and  whatever  hesides  distinguished  the  town. 
who  were  dressed  in  the  French  ftshion,  oonsideved  and 
mired  without  envy.  With  me  also  Frederioa  had  no  diffioohj* 
since  she  treated  me  the  same  as  ever.  Bb.e  seemed  to  givo 
me  no  other  preference  but  that  of  communicating  her  desivea 
and  wishes  to  me  rather  than  to  another,  and  thus  reoognisnug 
me  as  her  servant. 

To  this  service  she  confidently  laid  daim  on  one  of  the  fill- 
lowing  days,  when  she  privately  told  me  that  the  ladies  wished 
to  hear  me  read.  The  daughters  of  the  house  had  spoken 
much  on  this  subject,  for  at  Seseaheim  I  had  read  whMt  aad 
when  I  was  desired.  I  was  ready  at  onee,  but  ooraved  qiuet 
and  attention  for  several  hours.  This  was  oonoeded,  and  one 
evening  I  read  through  the  whole  of  HmmUt  without  interru^ 
tbn,  entering  into  the  sense  of  the  piece  as  well  as  I  was  ahte» 
and  expressing  myself  with  liveliness  and  paosioB,  as  is  pQ»* 
flible  in  youth.  I  earned  great  i^plause.  l^ederica  drew  her 
breath  deeply  from  time  to  time,  and  a  transient  red  had  passed 
over  her  cheeks.  These  two  symptoms  of  a  tender  heart  ]&• 
temally  moved,  while  cheerfulness  and  calmness  were  exter. 
nally  apparent,  were  not  unknown  to  me,  and  were  indeed  the 
only  reward  which  I  had  striven  to  obtain.  She  joyfully  col- 
lected the  thanks  of  the  partv  for  having  caused  me  to  read» 
and  in  her  graceful  manner  did  not  deny  herself  the  little  pride 
at  having  shone  in  me  and  through  me. 

This  town  visit  was  not  to  have  lasted  long :  but  the  dqiar- 
ture  was  delayed.  Fredericadid  her  part  for  the  social  amuse- 
ment, and  I  was  not  wanting,  but  the  abundant  sources  iidiicli 
yield  so  much  in  the  country  now  dried  up  ux  their  turn,  and 
the  situation  was  the  more  painful,  as  the  dder  sister  gradually 
lost  all  self-control.  The  two  sisters  were  the  only  persona  in 
Ihe  society  who  dressed  themselves  in  the  German  fisushioa. 
Frederioa  had  never  thought  of  herself  in  any  other  way,  and 
believed  herself  so  right  everywhere,  that  she  made  no  compa- 
risons with  any  one  else ;  but  Olivia  found  it  quite  insupport- 
able to  move  about  in  a  society  of  genteel  appearance  attired 
so  like  a  maid-servant  In  the  country  she  scarcely  remarked 
the  town  costume  of  others,  and  did  not  desire  it^  but  in  the 


town  she  could  not  endnre  the  oosntiy  style.  AH  thiB,  toeette 
with  the  different  lot  of  toim  ladies,  and  the  thousand  tnfles  of 
a  series  of  cirouinstaaoes  totally  opposed  to  her  ofwn  nodons, 
so  ivorked  for  some  days  in  her  impassioned  bosom,  that  I  was 
Ibroed  to  apply  all  my  ftittering  attention  to  appease  her, 
aeoording  to  the  wish  of  Frederiea.  I  feared  an  mipassioncd 
scene.  I  looked  forward  to  the  Bunnent  when  she  wonld  throw 
herself  at  my  feet,  and  implore  me  by  all  that  was  sacred  to 
rescue  her  firom  this  situauon.  She  was  good  to  a  heavenly 
diq;ree  if  she  conld  conduct  herself  in  her  own  way,  but  soon 
a  restraint  at  once  made  her  uncomfortable,  and  could  at  last 
driTS  her  even  to  despair.  I  now  sought  to  hasten  that  w^iich 
was  desired  by  the  mother  and  OliTia,  and  not  repugnant  to 
Frederica.  I  did  not  refrain  from  praising  her  as  a  contrast 
to  her  sister ;  I  told  her  what  pleasare  it  gave  me  to  find  her 
unaltered,  and,  even  under  the  present  circumstances,  just  as 
free  as  the  bird  among  the  branches.  She  was  courteous  enourii 
to  reply  that  I  was  thisre,  and  that  she  wished  to  go  neither  m 
nor  out  when  I  was  with  her. 

At  last  I  saw  them  take  their  departuM,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  a  stone  fell  frx»n  my  heart;  for  my  own  feelings  had 
shared  the  condition  of  Frederica  and  CHivia ;  I  was  not  pas- 
sionatdy  tonnented  Hke  the  former,  but  I  felt  l^  no  means  as 
comfortable  as  the  latter. 

Since  I  had  properiy  gone  to  Strasburg  to  take  my  degree, 
it  may  be  lig^y  reckoned  among  the  irregularities  of  my  life, 
that  I  treated  this  material  business  as  a  mere  collateral  affiur» 
All  anxiety  as  to  my  examination  I  had  pot  aside  in  a  veiy 
easy  feahion,  but  I  had  now  to  think  of  the  dupttto/fttm,*  for  on 
my  departure  from  Frankfort  I  had  pronused  mv  fother,  and 
resolved  within  myself  to  write  one.  It  is  the  mult  of  those 
who  can  do  many  things,  nay,  much,  that  they  trust  everything 
to  themselves,  and  youth  must  indeed  be  in  this  position,  if 
anything  is  to  be  made  of  it.  A  survey  of  the  science  of  juris- 
priidence  and  all  its  framework  I  had  pretty  well  acquired, 
single  subjects  of  law  sufficiently  interested  me,  and  as  I  had 
the  good  Leyser  for  my  model,  I  thought  I  should  get  tolerably 
thnmgh  wiui  my  own  little  common-sense.  Qreat  movementi 
were  showing  themselves  in  jurisprudence ;  judgments  were  to 
be  more  according  to  equity,  all  rights  by  usage  were  daily 

*  A  polemic  diBserUtioii  written  ob  t»kktg  id  wuT^nitj  degree. — 7Vi«n#» 
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ft  Uytfy^  dever  man,  began  wkh  manyiaadstioas  of  mjiraric, 
then  went  on  to  wbat  was  doubtful,  which  he  contriyed  gim- 
doally  to  diange  into  something  dai^ieious,  and  eondnded  hf 
flaying  that  it  might  not  be  adviaable  to  publiah  thia  wovk  aa 
an  academical  diflsertation.  The  cupirtmi  had  shown  Irnnadf 
to  the  fiicultj  as  a  thinking  young  man,  of  whom  they  might 
hope  the  best ;  they  would  willingly,  not  to  delay  the  afflu; 
allow  me  to  dispute  on  theges.  I  could  afterwards  publisli  n^ 
treatise,  either  m  its  present  condition  or  more  dahoimled,  ia 
Latin,  or  in  another  language.  This  would  ererywhcre  be 
easy  to  me  as  a  private  man  and  a  Pkotestant,  and  I  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  an  applause  more  pure  and  more 
I  scarcely  conoealed  inm  the  good  man  wb»t  a  stone  lua  dJia- 
course  rolled  firom  my  heart ;  at  CTery  new  argument  which 
he  adTBnced,  that  he  might  not  trouble  me  nor  make  me  mgiy 
by  his  reftisal,  my  mind  grew  more  and  more  easy,  and  00  dia 
his  own  at  last,  when,  quite  tmexpeetedly,  I  offisred  no  resiaU 
onoe  to  his  reascms,  but,  on  the  contrary,  round  them  extremdy 
obvious,  and  promised  to  conduct  myself  according  to  his 
counsel  and  guidance.  I  therefore  sat  down  again  witk  my 
repeient,  Th^  were  chosen  and  printed,  and  liie  dispulatiaii, 
with  the  opposition  of  my  feUow-boarders,  went  off  with  great 
merriment,  and  even  witn  fiicility,  lor  my  old  habit  of  tammg 
oyer  the  Corpus  Juris  was  very  serviceatie  to  me,  and  I  eonli 
pass  for  a  well  instructed  man.  A  good  feast^  aooording^  to 
custom,  concluded  the  solemnity. 

My&ther,  howeyer,  was  very  dissatisfied  tiiat  the  litde 
work  had  not  been  regularly  printed  as  a  dispntaiUm^  becanse 
he  had  hoped  that  I  i£ould  gain  honour  by  it  on  my  entraaoe 
into  Frankfort.  He  therefore  wished  to  publish  it  specialb^, 
but  I  represented  to  him  that  the  subject,  which  was  oofy 
sketched,  could  be  more  completely  carried  out  at  some  lutiiie 
time.  He  put  up  the  manuscript  carefully  for  this  purpose, 
and  many  years  afterwards  I  saw  it  among  his  papers. 
^  I  took  my  degree  on  the  6th  August,  1771 ;  and  on  dfto 
foUowing  day  Schopflin  died,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  £yaa 
without  closer  contact,  he  had  had  an  important  inflneoee 
upon  me ;  for  eminent  contemporaries  may  be  compared  to 
the  greater  stars,  towurds  which,  so  long  as  they  merely  stand 
aboye  the  horizon,  our  eye  is  turned,  and  feels  strengthened 
and  cultiyated,  if  it  is  <mly  allowed  to  take  such  perfoetioos 
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into  itid£  BoimtaM  natnre  bad  p^fn  SehdpAiii  aa  adfta* 
tBgeoiu  exterior,  a  afender  fonn,  kmdlj  eyes,  a  readj  moutli* 
Bad  a  thoroughly  agreeable  preeenoe.  Neither  had  she  been 
sparing  in  guts  of  mind  to  her  fityouita ;  and  his  good  finr* 
tane  was  the  result  of  innate  and  c8ieli]%-ca]tiTaAed  merits^ 
without  any  troublesoine  exertion.  He  was  one  of  those 
happy  men,  who  are  inclined  to  unite  the  past  and  the 
present,  and  understand  how  to  oonneet  historical  knowledge 
with  the  interests  of  life.  Bom  in  the  Baden  temtory,  edn* 
Gated  at  Bade  and  Strasburg,  he  quite  pxoperiy  belonged  to  the 
paradisiacal  yalley  of  the  Bhine,  as  an  extensile  and  wdU 
aituated  fiitfaerland.  His  mind  being  directed  to  historical 
and  antiquarian  objects,  he  readily  seised  upon  them  with  a 
felicitous  power  of  representation,  and  retained  them  by  the 
most  conyenient  memory.  Desirous  as  he  was  both  of  leani-» 
ing  and  of  teaching,  he  pursued  a  course  of  study  and  of  life 
wmch  equally  advanced.  He  soon  emerges  and  rises  above 
the  rest,  without  any  kind  of  interruption ;  diffuses  himspJf 
with  ease  through  the  literary  and  citiaen-world,  for  historical 
knowledge  passes  e\-erywhnre,  and  affiibility  attaches  i1 


everywhere.  He  travels  throu^  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
Italy;  he  comes  in  contact  with  all  the  Jeazned  men  of  hie 
time ;  he  amuses  princes,  and  it  is  only  when,  by  his  Uvdy 
loquacity,  the  hours  of  the  table  or  of  audience  are  lengthened 
that  he  is  tedious  to  the  people  at  court.  On  the  other  hand,; 
he  acquires  the  confidence  iji  the  statesmen,  works  out  fer  them 
the  most  profound  legal  questions,  and  thus  finds  everywhere 
a  field  for  his  talent.  In  many  places  they  attempt  to  retain 
him,  but  he  remains  fiiithM  to  Strasburg  and  the  French 
court.  His  immoveable  German  honesty  is  recognised  even 
there,  he  is  even  protected  against  the  powerful  Pretor  Kling- 
ling,  who  is  secretly  his  enemy.  Sociable  and  talkatiye  by 
nature,  he  extetids  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  as  well  aa 
his  knowledge  and  occupations;  and  vre  should  hardly  be 
able  to  understand  whence  he  got  all  his  time,  did  we  not 
know  that  a  dislike  to  women  accompanied  him  through  his 
whide  life ;  and  that  thus  he  gained  many  days  and  hours  which 
are  happily  thrown  away  by  those  who  are  well-disposed 
towards  the  ladies. 

For  the  rest,  he  belongs,  as  an  author,  to  the  ordinal^ 
sort  of  character,  and,  as  an  orator,  to  the  moltitade.    Hi« 
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procrainme,  hiB  speeches,  and  addresses  aie  deroted  to  the  par- 
ticmar  day — to  the  approaching  solemnity;  nay,  his  great 
work,  Alsatia  lUustrata,  helongs  to  life,  as  he  reodls  the  past, 
freshens  up  fiided  forms,  reanimates  the  hewn  and  the  formed 
stone,  and  brings  obliterated  broken  inscriptions  for  a  sccoiid 
time  before  the  eyes  and  mind  of  his  reader.  In  such  a  man. 
ner,  his  activity  AIb  all  Alsatia  and  the  neighbouring  countiy  ; 
in  Baden  and  the  Palatinate  he  preserves  to  an  extreme  old 
age  an  uninterrupted  influence ;  at  Mannheim  he  founds  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  remains  president  of  it  till  his 
death. 

I  never  approached  this  eminent  man,  excepting  on  one 
night,  when  we  gave  him  a  torch-serenade.  Our  pitch-torches 
more  filled  with  smoke  than  lighted  the  court-yard  of  the 
old  chapter-house,  which  was  over-arched  by  linden-trees. 
When  the  noise  of  the  music  had  ended,  he  came  forward 
and  stepped  into  the  midst  of  us ;  and  here  also  was  in  his 
right  place.  The  slender,  vrell-grown,  cheerful  old  man  stood 
with  his  light,  free  manners,  venerably  before  us,  and  held  us 
worthy  the  honour  of  a  well-considered  address,  which  he  de- 
livered to  us  in  an  amiable  paternal  manner,  without  a  trace 
of  restraint  or  pedantry,  so  that  we  really  thought  ourselves 
something  for  the  moment ;  for,  indeed,  he  treated  us  like  the 
Idngs  and  princes  whom  he  had  been  so  often  called  upon  to 
address  in  public.  We  testified  our  satis&ction  aloud,  trum- 
pets and  cmuns  repeatedly  sounded,  and  the  dear,  hopeful 
academical  plehs  then  found  its  way  home  with  hearty  satis- 
^tion.  ^ 

His  scholars  and  companions  in  study,  Koch  and  Oberlin, 
were  men  in  dose  comiexion  with  me.  My  taste  for  anti- 
quarian remains  was  passionate.  They  often  let  me  into  the 
museum,  which  contained,  in  many  ways,  the  vouchers  to  his 
great  work  on  Alsace.  Even  this  work  I  had  not  known  inti- 
mately until  after  that  journey,  when  I  had  found  antiquities 
on  the  spot,  and  now  being  perfectly  advanced,  I  could,  <ni 
longer  or  shorter  expeditions,  render  present  to  myself  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine  as  a  Roman  possession,  and  finish  colouring 
many  a  dream  of  times  past 

^  Scarcely  had  I  made  some  progress  in  this,  than  Oberlin 
directed  me  to  the  monuments  of  tiie  middle  ages,  and  made 
me  acquainted  with  the  ruins  and  remains^  the  seals  and  doca- 
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ments,  which  those  times  have  left  behind  them ;  mty,  sought 
to  inspire  me  with  an  incHnation  for  what  we  called  the 
Maine-singers  and  heroic  poets.  To  this  good  man,  as  weU 
as  to  Herr  Koch,  I  haye  been  greatly  indebted ;  and  if  things 
hod  gone  acconlinff  to  their  wish,  I  should  haye  had  to 
thank  them  for  the  happiness  of  my  life.  The  matter  stood 
thus: — 

Schopflin,  who  for  his  whole  lifetime  had  moyed  in  the 
higher  sphere  of  political  law,  and  well  knew  the  great  in« 
fluence  which  sudi  and  kindred  studies  are  likely  to  procure 
for  a  sound  head,  in  courts  and  cabinets,  felt  an  insuperable, 
nay,  imjust  aversion  from  the  situation  of  a  civilian,  and  had 
inspired  his  scholars  with  the  like  sentiments.  The  above- 
mentioned  two  men,  friends  of  Salzmann,  had  tolcen  notice  of 
me  in  a  most  friendly  manner.  My  impassioned  grasping  at 
external  objects,  the  manner  in  which  I  continu^  to  bring 
forward  their  advantages,  and  to  communicate  to  them  a  par- 
ticular interest,  they  prized  higher  than  I  did  myself.  Mr 
slight,  and  I  may  say,  my  scanty  occupation  wiu  the  civil 
law,  had  not  remained  xmobserved  by  them ;  they  were  well 
enough  acquainted  with  me  to  know  how  easily  I  was  to  be 
influenced ;  I  had  made  no  secret  of  my  liking  for  an  acade- 
mical life,  and  they  therefore  thought  to  gain  me  over  to  his- 
tory, political  law,  and  rhetoric,  at  first  for  a  time,  but  after- 
wards more  decidedly.  The  proopect  of  the  German  Chancery 
at  Versailles,  the  precedent  of  Schopflin,  whose  merits,  in- 
deed, seemed  to  me  unattainable,  were  to  incite  to  emulation, 
if  not  to  imitation ;  and  perhaps  a  similar  talent  was  thus  to 
be  cultivated,  which  might  be  both  profitable  to  him  who 
oould  boast  of  it,  and  useful  to  others  who  might  choose  to 
employ  it  on  their  own  account.  These,  my  patrons,  and 
ScJzmann  with  them,  set  a  great  value  on  my  memory  and  my 
capacity  for  apprehending  me  sense  of  languages,  and  chiefly 
by  these  sought  to  further  their  views  and  plans. 

I  now  intend  to  describe,  at  length,  how  all  this  came  to 
nothing,  and  how  it  happened  that  I  again  passed  over  from 
the  French  to  the  German  side.  Let  me  be  allowed,  as 
hitherto,  some  general  reflections,  by  way  of  transition. 

There  are  few  biographies  which  can  represent  a  pure,  quiet, 
steady  progress  of  &6  individual.  Our  life,  as  well  as  idl  in 
which  we  are  contained,  is,  in  an  incomprehensible  manner. 
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oompoeed  of  fireedoxn.  and  necessity.  Our  will  is  a  predictioB 
of  what  we  ahaJl  do,  under  all  circumstaDoes^  But  these  cir- 
eomstanoes  hi^  hold  on  us  iu  their  own  fiuhion.  The  wokai 
lies  in  us,  the  how  seldom  depends  on  us,  after  tiie  wherrfort 
we  dare  not  ask,  and  on  this  account  we  are  rightly  refened 
to  the  ^tita. 

The  French  tongue  I  had  liked  from  my  youth  upwards ;  I 
had  learned  to  know  the  language  through  a  bustling  Hie, 
and  a  bustling  life  through  ^e  language.  It  had  become 
my  own,  like  a  second  mother-tongue,  without  gnunmar  and 
instruction— -by  mere  intercourse  and  practice.  I  now  wished 
to  use  it  with  still  greater  fluency,  and  again  gaye  Strasbmg 
the  preference,  as  an  university  residence,  to  other  h^ 
schools ;  but,  alas !  it  was  just  there  that  I  had  to  experience 
the  yery  reverse  of  my  hopes,  and  to  be  turned  laiher  firam 
than  to  this  language  and  these  numners. 

The  French,  who  generally  aim  at  good  behaviour,  are  in- 
dulgent towards  foreigners  who  begin  to  speak  their  lan- 
guage ;  they  will  not  laugh  any  one  out  of  countenance  at  a 
mult,  or  blame  him  in  direct  terms.  However,  since  th^ 
cannot  endure  sins  committed  against  their  lai^B^nage,  they 
have  a  manner  of  repeating,  and,  as  it  were,  courteously  con- 
firming what  has  been  said  with  another  turn,  at  the  same 
time  making  use  of  the  expression  which  diould  properiy 
have  been  employed;  thus  leading  the  intelligent  and  tfaie 
attentive  to  what  is  right  and  proper. 

Now  although,  if  one  is  in  earnest — ^if  one  has  self-denial 
enough  to  profess  oneself  a  pupil,  one  gains  a  great  deal,  and 
IS  much  advanced  by  this  plim,  one  nevertheless  always  feds  in 
some  d^ree  humiliated;  and,  since  one  talks  for  the  sake  of 
the  subfeet-matter  also,  often  too  much  interrupted,  or  even 
distracted,  so  that  one  impatiently  lets  the  conversation  dropi 
This  happened  with  me  more  than  with  others,  as  I  always 
thought  that  I  had  to  say  something  interesting,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  hear  something  important,  and  d^  not  wish  to 
be  always  brought  back  morely  to  the  expression, — a  case 
which  often  occurred  with  me,  as  my  French  was  just  as 
motley  as  that  of  any  other  foreigner.  I  had  observed  liie 
accent  and  idiom  of  footmen,  valets,  guards,  young  and  old 
acton,  theatrical  lovers,  peasants,  and  heroes ;  and  this  BafaT« 
kiiish  idiom  was  rendered  still  more  oonfbsed  by  anotiber  odd 
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bgredient,  as  I  liked  to  hear  the  French  reformed  clergy,  ond 
fiuted  tkeir  churches  the  more  willingly,  as  a  Snnday  walk  to 
Bockenheim  was  on  this  account  not  only  permitted  but  or« 
dered.  But  even  this  was  not  enough ;  for  as  in  my  youthfbl 
years,  I  had  always  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  German  of  the 
century,  I  soon  included  the  l^fench  also  of  that  noble  epoch 
among  the  objects  of  my  inclination.  Montaigne,  Amyot, 
Babeuiis,  Marot,  were  my  friends,  and  excited  in  mo  sympathy 
and  delight.  Now  aU  tnese  different  elements  moTcd  m  my 
discourse  chaotically  one  with  another,  so  that  for  the  hearer 
the  meaning  was  lost  in  the  oddity  of  the  expression ;  nay, 
an  educated  Frenchman  could  no  more  courteously  correct 
me,  but  had  to  censure  me  and  tutor  me  in  plain  terms.  It 
therefore  YmgipeDed  with  me  here  once  more  as  it  had  hap- 
pened in  Leipzig,  only  that  on  this  occasion  I  could  not  app^ 
to  the  right  of  my  natiye  place  to  speak  idiomatically,  as  well 
as  other  provinces ;  but  being  on  a  foreign  groimd  and  soil, 
was  forced  to  adapt  myself  to  traditional  laws. 

Perhaps  we  might  even  have  resigned  oursdves  to  this,  if 
an  evil  genius  had  not  whispered  into  our  ears  that  all  endca^ 
yours  by  a  foreigner  to  speak  French  would  remain  unsuc- 
cessful ;  for  a  practised  ear  can  perfectly  well  detect  a  Ger- 
man, Italian,  or  Englishman  under  a  Fr^ch  mask.  One  is 
tolerated,  but  never  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  only 
language-holy  church. 

Only  a  few  exceptions  were  granted.  They  named  to  us  a 
Herr  von  Grimm;  but  even  Schopflin,  it  seemed,  did  not 
reach  the  summit.  They  allowed  that  he  had  early  seen  the 
necessity  d  expressing  himself  in  French  to  perfection ;  they 
ai^oved  of  his  inclination  to,  converse  with  every  one,  and 
especially  to  entertain  the  great  and  persons  of  rank ;  they 
praised  him,  that  living  in  the  place  where  he  was,  he  had 
made  the  language  of  the  country  his  own,  and  had  endea- 
voured as  much  as  possible  to  render  himself  a  IVenchmon  of 
society  and  orator.  But  what  does  he  gain  by  the  denial  of 
his  mother-tongue,  and  his  endeavours  after  a  foreign  one } 
He  cannot  make  it  right  with  anybody.  In  society  they  are 
pleased  to  deem  him  vain ;  as  if  any  one  would  or  could  con- 
"verse  with  others  without  some  feeling  for  self  and  self-com^- 
placency  1  Then  the  refined  connoisseurs  of  the  world  and  of 
lEuiguage  assert  that  there  is  in  him  more  of  dissertation  and 
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dialogae  than  of  conyersation,  properly  so  caUed.  The  former 
was  generally  recognised  as  the  orisinal  and  fdndamental  sin 
of  tlie  Germans,  the  latter  as  the  cardinal  virtue  of  the  French. 
As  a  public  orator  he  fares  no  better.  If  he  prints  a  well- 
elaborated  address  to  the  king  or  the  princes,  the  Jesuits,  who 
are  ill-disposed  to  him  as  a  Protestant,  lay  wait  for  him,  and 
show  that  his  terms  of  expression  are  not  French, 

Instead  of  consoling  ourselves  with  this,  and  bearing  as 
green  wood  that  which  had  been  laid  upon  the  diy,  we  were 
annoyed  at  such  pedantic  injustice.  We  &11  into  despair, 
and,  by  this  striking  example,  are  the  more  convinced  that  it 
is  a  vain  endeavour  to  try  to  satisfy  the  French  by  the  matter 
itself,  as  they  are  too  closely  bound  to  the  external  conditions 
imder  which  eveiything  is  to  appear.  We  therefore  embrace 
the  opposite  resolution  of  gettii^  rid  of  the  French  language 
altogether,  and  of  directing  ourselves  more  than  ever,  with 
might  and  earnestness,  to  our  own  mother-tongue. 

And  for  this  we  foimd  opportunity  and  sympathy  in  actual 
life.  Alsace  had  not  been  connected  with  France  so  long  that 
an  affectionate  adherence  to  the  old  constitution,  maiknerSy 
language,  and  costume  did  not  still  exist  with  old  and  young^. 
If  the  conquered  party  loses  half  his  existence  by  compulsion, 
he  looks  upon  it  as  disgraceful  voluntarily  to  part  with  the 
other  half.  He  therefore  holds  &st  to  aU  that  can  recall  to 
him  the  good  old  time,  and  foster  in  him  the  hope  that  a 
better  epoch  will  return.  Very  many  inhabitants  of  Stras- 
burg  formed  little  circles,  separate,  indeed,  but  neverthe^ 
less  united  in  spirit,  whidi  were  always  increased  and  re- 
cruited by  the  numerous  subjects  of  German  princes  who 
held  considerable  lands  under  French  sovereignty,  since  &thers 
and  sons,  either  for  the  sake  of  study  or  business,  resided  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  at  Strasburg. 

At  our  table  nothing  but  German  was  spoken.  Salzmann 
expressed  himself  in  French  with  much  fluency  and  elegance  ; 
but,  with  respect  to  his  endeavours  and  acts,  was  a  perfect 
German.  Lerse  might  have  been  set  up  as  a  pattern  of  a 
German  youth.  Meyer,  of  lindau,  liked  to  get  on  with  good 
Gterman  too  well  to  shine  in  good  French ;  and  if^  among  the 
rest,  many  were  inclined  to  the  Gallic  speech  and  manners, 
they  yet,  while  they  weire  with  us,  allowed  the  general  tome 
to  prevail  with  them. 
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From  the  language  we  turned  to  political  affiun.  We 
bad  not,  indeed,  much  to  say  in  praise  of  our  oWn  imperial 
constitution.  We  granted  that  it  consisted  of  mere  legal 
contradictions;  but  exalted  ourselves  so  much  the  more 
above  the  present  French  constitution,  which  lost  itself  in 
mere  lawless  abuses,  while  the  government  only  showed  its 
energy  in  the  wrong  place,  and  was  forced  to  admit  that  a 
complete  change  in  a£&irs  was  already  publicly  prophesied 
with  black  forebodings. 

K,  on  the  other  hand,  we  looked  towards  the  north,  we  were 
shone  upon  by  Frederic,  the  polar-star,  who  seemed  to  turn 
about  hunself  Gernumy,  Eiurope,  nay,  the  whole  world.  His 
preponderance  in  everything  was  most  strongly  manifested 
when  the  Prussian  exercise  and  even  the  Prussian  stick  was 
introduced  into  the  French  army.  As  for  the  rest,  we  forgave 
him  his  predilection  for  a  foreign  language,  since  we  felt  satis- 
&ction  that  his  French  poets,  philosophers,  and  UtUrateurs 
continued  to  annoy  him,  and  often  declared  that  he  was  to  be 
eonsidered  and  treated  only  as  an  intruder. 

But  what,  more  than  aU,  forcibly  alienated  us  from  the  French, 
was  the  unpolite  opinion,  repeatedly  maintained,  that  the 
Germans  in  general,  as  well  as  the  king,  who  was  striving 
after  French  cultivation,  were  deficient  in  taste.  With  re- 
spect to  this  kind  of  talk,  which  followed  every  judgment  like 
a  burden,  we  endeavoured  to  solace  ourselves  with  contempt ; 
but  we  could  so  much  the  less  come  to  a  clear  understandmg 
about  it,  as  we  were  assured  that  Menage  had  ah-eady  said, 
that  the  French  writers  possessed  everytbing  but  taste ;  and 
had  also  learned  from  the  then  living  Paris,  that  all  the 
authors  were  wanting  in  taste,  and  that  Voltaire  lumaelf  could 
not  escape  this  seveiest  of  reproaches.  Having  been  before 
and  own  directed  to  nature,  we  would  allow  of  nothing  but 
truth  and  uprightness  of  feeling,  and  the  qidck,  blunt  expres- 
fiion  of  it. 

*'  FriendBhip,  loTe,  and  brotheiliood, 
Of  themselTes  are  undentood," 

was  the  watchword  and  cry  of  batde,  by  which  the  members 
of  oiur  little  academical  horde  used  to  Imow  and  enliven  each 
other.  This  maxim  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  social 
banquets,  on  the  occasions  of  which  we  did  not  fail  to  pay 

2£ 
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XDAxiy  an  eremi^  Tsnt  to  Couoii  Michel,*  in  loi  wdUoiown 
Oertnanhood, 

n;  in  wliat  has  hitherto  been  described,  only  eztemal  eon- 
tingent  causes  and  personal  peculiarities  are  found,  the  French 
literature  had  in  itself  certain  qualities  whidi  were  talher 
repulsive  than  attractiye  to  an  aspiring  jouth.  It  iras  ad- 
yanoed  in  years  and  genteel ;  and  by  neither  of  these  quali- 
ties can  youth,  which  looks  about  for  enjoyment  of  life  and 
for  freedom,  be  delighted. 

Since  the  sixteenth  century,  the  courseof  F^^endi  literature 
had  never  been  seen  to  be  completely  interrupted;  nay,  the  in- 
ternal and  religious  disturbances,  as  well  as  the  external  wars, 
had  accelerated  its  progress ;  but,  as  we  heard  ReneraDy  main- 
tained, it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  that  U  had  existed  in  its 
fnll  bloom.  Through  fitvourable  drcumstances,  they  said,  an 
abundant  harvest  lud  at  once  ripened,  and  had  beoi  happily 
gathered  in,  so  that  the  great  talents  of  the  eighteenth  eeft- 
tnry  had  to  be  moderately  ccmtented  with  mere  gleanings. 

Li  the  meanwhile,  however,  much  had  become  antiquated : 
first  of  aU  comedy,  which  had  to  be  freshened  up  to  adapt 
itself,  less  perfecUy,  indeed^  but  stiU  with  new  intei!est,  to 
actual  life  and  manners.  Of  the  tragedies,  many  had  vantsiied 
■from  the  stage,  and  Voltaire  did  not  let  slip  the  impartaat 
opporiumty  which  offered  of  editing  ComeOle's  worn,  tiiat 
he  mi^t  show  how  defective  his  predecessor  had  been,  whom, 
according  to  the  general  voice,  he  had  not  equalled* 

And  even  this  very  Voltaire,  the  wonder  of  lus  time,  had 
grown  old,  like  the  Hteratuxe,  which,  for  nearly  a  century,  he 
had  animated  and  governed.  By  his  side  stiU  existed  and  vege- 
tated many  UUirateurSj  in  a  more  or  less  active  and  happy  old 
age,  who  one  by  one  disappeared.  The  influence  of  society 
upon  authors  increased  more  and  more ;  for  the  best  sodetf , 
^ymwiKriiig  of  persons  of  biith,  rank,  and  proper^,  chose  Ibr 
one  of  their  chief  recreations  literature,  which  uus  became 
quite  social  and  genteel.  Persons  of  rank  and  liti^raUaars 
mutually  cultivated  and  necessarily  perverted  each  other; 
for  the  genteel  has  always  something  excluding  in  its  nature ; 
and  excluding  also  was  the  French  criticism,  beu^  nrnttive^ 
detractiiig,  a^  feult-finding.     The  higher  daas  made  vat 

'  «  *«  Michd"  is  exactij  to  tiie  Geniia]is.whtt  **  John  BiOl^  u  to  ffa 
Xagliih.— •TVaw. 
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of  such  jtidgmeniB  againat  ihe  avtfaon;  tiie  authon,  'wiHi 
Bomewhat  less  deoonnn,  proceeded  in  the  same  maimer 
against  each  other,  nay,  against  their  patrons.  If  the  public 
ires  not  to  be  awed,  they  endearoured  to  take  it  by  smprise, 
or  gain  it  by  humility ;  and  thus— apart  from  the  moyements 
which  shook  church  and  state  to  thbir  inmost  core — ^there 
arose  such  a  literary  ferment,  that  Voltaire  himself  stood  in 
need  of  his  full  actiTity,  and  his  whole  preponderance,  to  keep 
himself  above  the  torrent  of  general  oisesteem.  Already  he 
was  openly  called  an  old  capricious  child;  his  endeavours, 
caixied  on  inde&tigabl^,  were  regarded  as  the  vain  efforts  of 
a  decrepid  age ;  oertam  principles,  on  which  he  had  stood 
during  his  whole  life,  and  to  tro  spread  of  which  he  had  de- 
voted his  days,  were  no  more  hdd  in  esteem  and  honour; 
nay,  his  Deity,  by  acknowledf;ing  whom  he  ccmtinued  to 
declare  himself  free  from  atheism,  was  not  conceded  him; 
and  thus  he  himself,  the  grandsire  and  patriarch,  was  forced, 
like  his  youngest  competitor,  to  watch  the  present  moment, 
to  catch  at  new  power«»-*to  do  his  friends  too  much  good,  and 
his  enemies  too  much  harm ;  and  under  the  appearance  of  a 
passionate  striving  fer  the  love  of  truth,  to  act  deceitfully  and 
felsely.  Was  it  worth  the  trouble  to  have  led  such  a  great 
active  life,  if  it  was  to  end  in  greater  dependence  than  it  had 
begun?  How  insupportable  such  a  position  was,  did  not 
escape  his  high  mind,  his  delicate  sensibility.  He  often 
relieved  himself  by  leaps  and  thrusts,  gave  the  reins  to  his 
humour,  and  earned  a  few  of  his  sword-cuts  too  fer,— at 
which  friends  and  enemies,  fer  the  most  part,  showed  them^ 
selves  indignant ;  for  every  one  thought  he  could  play  the 
superior  to  him,  though  no  one  could  equal  him.  A  public 
which  only  hears  the  iud^^nent  of  old  men,  becomes  over-wise 
too  so(m ;  and  nothing  is  more  unsatisfectory  than  a  mature 
judgment  adopted  by  an  immature  mind. 


To  us  youths,  before  whom,  with  our  Qerman  love  of  truth  | 
vnd  nature,  honesty  towards  both  ourselves  and  others  hovered  I  ^ 
as  the  best  gmde  both  in  life  and  learning,  the  fectious  dis-  (/ 


honesty  of  Voltaire  and  the  perversion  of  so  many  worthy 
subjects  became  more  and  more  annoying,  and  we  daily 
strengthened  ourselves  in  our  aversion  nrom  him.  He  could 
aeverhavedonewitii  degrading  religion  and  the  sacred  books, 

SiBd 
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for  ihe  sake  of  injuring  priestcraft,*  as  they  called  it,  and  had 
thus  produced  in  me  many  an  unpleasant  sensation.  But 
,  when  I  now  learned  that,  to  weaken  the  tradition  of  a  deluge, 
r^Jbe  had  denied  all  petrified  shells,  and  only  admitted  them  as 
hmu  naiura,  he  entirely  lost  my  confidence ;  for  my  own  eyes 
had,  on  the  Basdiberff ,  plainly  enough  shown  me  that  I  stood 
on  tiie  bottom  of  an  md  dried-up  sea,  among  the  extwus  of  its 
original  inhabitants.  These  mountains  had  certainly  been 
once  coyered  with  wares,  whether  before  or  during  the  dehige 
did  not  concern  me ;  it  was  enough  that  the  valley  of  the 
Shine  had  been  a  monstrous  lake,  a  bay  extending  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  eyesight ;  out  of  this  I  was  not  to  be  talked. 
I  thought  much  more  of  advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  lands 
and  mountains,  let  what  would  be  the  result. 

French  literature,  then,  had  grown  old  and  genteel  in  itself^ 
and  through  Voltaire.  Let  us  devote  some  fiurther  considera- 
tion to  this  remarkable  man. 

From  his  youth  upwards,  Voltaire^s  wishes  and  endeavoun 
had  been  directed  to  an  active  and  social  life,  to  poUtics,  to 
gain  on  a  large  scale,  to  a  connexion  with  the  heads  of  the 
earth,  and  a  profitable  use  of  this  connexion,  that  he  bimw4i 
mi^ht  be  one  of  the  heads  of  the  earth  also.  No  one  has 
easdy  made  himself  so  dependent,  for  the  sake  of  being  inde- 
pendent. He  even  succeeded  in  subjugatiag  minds ;  the  na- 
tion became  his  own.  In  vain  did  his  opponents  unfold  their 
moderate  talents,  and  their  monstrous  hate;  nothing  sac- 
ceeded  in  injuring  him.  The  court  he  could  never  reconcile 
to  himself,  but  hj  way  of  compensation,  foreign  kings  were 
his  tributaries ;  Katharine  and  Frederic  the  Grreat,  Gnstavus 
of  Sweden,  Christian  of  Denmark,  Peniotowsky  of  Poland, 
Henry  of  Prussia,  Charles  of  Brunswick,  acknowledged  them- 
selves his  vassals ;  even  popes  thought  they  must  coax  him 
by  some  acts  of  indulgence.  That  Joseph  the  Second  had 
kept  aloof  from  him  £d  not  at  all  redound  to  the  honour 
of  this  prince,  for  it  would  have  done  no  harm  to  him  and  his 
undertcudngs,  if^  with  such  a  fine  Intellect  and  with  such 

*  "  Um  den  so  genannten  Pfaffen  zn  schaideii."  As  we  hare  not  tlie 
word  for  a  priest,  which  exactly  expresses  the  gontijmpt  inyolred  in 
'*  VhSe,"  the  word  *'  jpiieaterafi  "  hag  been  introda»»d.— 2Vaiw. 
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noble  yiews,  he  had  been  somewhat  more  practically  clever,* 
and  a  better  appreciator  of  the  mind. 

What  I  have  here  stated  in  a  compressed  form,  and  in  some 
connexion,  sounded  at  that  time  as  a  cry  of  the  moment,  as  a 
perpetual  discord,  unconnected  and  uninstructiTe,  in  our  ears. 
Nodiing  was  heard  but  the  praise  of  those  who  had  gone  be- 
fore. Something  good  and  new  was  required ;  but  the  newest 
was  never  liked.  Scarcely  had  a  patriot  exhibited  on  the  long 
inanimate  stage  national,  French,  heart-inspiring  subjects, — 
scarcely  had  the  Siege  of  Calais  gained  enthusiastic  applause, 
than  the  piece,  tc^ther  with  aU  its  national  comrades,  was 
considered  empty,  and  in  every  sense  objectionable.  The 
delineations  of  manners  by  Destouches,  which  had  so  often 
delighted  me  when  a  boy,  were  called  weak ;  the  name  of  this 
honest  man  had  passed  awav ;  and  how  many  authors  could 
I  Aot  point  out,  for  the  sake  of  whom  I  had  to  endure  the 
reproach  that  I  judged  like  a  provincial,  if  I  showed  any  sjrm- 
pathy  for  such  men  and  their  works,  in  opposition  to  any  one 
who  was  carried  along  by  the  newest  literary  torrent 

Thus,  to  our  other  Qerman  comrades  we  became  more  and 
0iore  annojring.  According  to  our  view, — according  to  the 
peculiarity  of  our  own  nature,  we  had  to  retain  the  im- 
piessions  of  objects,  to  consume  them  but  slowly,  and  if  it 
was  to  be  so,  to  let  them  go  as  late  as  possible.  We  were 
convinced  that  by  £Euthful  observation,  by  continued  occupa- 
tion, something  might  be  gained  from  all  things,  and  that  by 
persevering  z^  we  must  at  last  arrive  at  a  point  where  the 
ground  of  the  judgment  may  be  expressed  at  the  same  tune 
with  the  judgment  itself.  Neither  did  we  £ul  to  perceive 
that  the  great  and  noble  French  world  offered  us  many  an  ad- 
vantage and  much  profit ;  for  Rousseau  had  really  touched  our 
Bjrmpathies.  But  if  we  considered  his  life  ana  his  fate,  he 
was  nevertheless  compelled  to  find  the  great  reward  for  all  he 
did  in  this — that  he  coidd  live  unacknowledged  and  forgotten 
at  Paris. 

If  we  heard  the  encyclopedists  mentioned,  or  opened  a  y(^ 
Tolume  of  their  monstrous  work,  we  felt  as  if  we  were  going 
between  the  innumerable  moving  spools  and  looms  in  a  great 
&ctory,  where,  what  with  the  mere  creaking  and  rattling-*- 

*  **  Pneticany  dffrer  "  ii  put  M  a  kind  of  eqniTalent  for  the  difficult 
imtd  ''gdstKich."— 7V»if. 
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what  with  all  the  mechanism,  embanassing  both  eyes  and 
noses — ^what  with  the  mere  incomprehensibility  of  an  arrange- 
ment, the  parts  of  which  work  into  each  other  in  the  moat 
manifold  way — ^what  with  the  contemplation  of  all  that  is 
necessary  to  prepare  a  piece  of  cloth,  we  feel  disgusted  ^witili 
the  yery  coat  which  we  wear  upon  our  backs. 

Diderot  was  sufficiently  akin  to  us,  as,  indeed,  in  every- 
thing, for  which  the  French  blame  him,  he  is  a  true  German. 
But  even  his  point  of  yiew  was  too  high,  his  circle  of  visioii 
was  too  extended  for  us  to  range  ourselves  with  him,  and 
place  ourselves  at  his  side.  Nevertheless,  his  childrai  of 
nature,  whom  he  continued  to  bring  forward  and  dignify  whh 
great  rhetorical  art,  pleased  us  very  much ;  his  brave  poadios 
and  smugglers  enchanted  us;  and  this  rabble  afterwaida 
throve  but  too  well  upon  the  German  Parnassus.  It  was  he 
also,  who,  like  Rousseau,  diffiised  a  disgust  of  social  life  a 
quiet  introduction  to  those  monstrous  changes  of  the  world, 
in  which  everything  permanent  appeared  to  sink. 

However,  we  ought  now  to  put  aside  these  oonsideratiaDS, 
and  to  remark  what  influence  &ese  two  men  have  had  upon 
art.  Even  here  they  pointed— even  from  here  ihey  urged  us 
towards  nature. 

The  highest  problem  of  any  art  is  to  produce  by  appeanmce 
ihe  illusion  of  a  higher  reality.  But  it  is  a  £Edse  endeavonr 
to  realize  the  appearance  until  at  last  only  something  oom- 
monly  real  remains. 

As  an  ideal  locality,  the  stage,  by  the  application  of  the  laws 
of  i>erspective  to  couUsses  ranged  one  behind  the  other,  had 
attained  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  this  very  gain  they  now 
wished  wantonly  to  abandon,  by  shutting  up  the  aides  of  the 
theatre,  and  forming  real  room- walls.  With  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  stage,  the  piece  itself^  the  actors'  mode  of  playing, 
in  a  word,  everything  was  to  coincide ;  and  thus  an  entirdy 
new  theatre  was  to  arise. 

The  French  actors  had,  in  comedy,  attained  the  summit  of 
the  true  in  art.  Their  residence  at  Paris,  their  observations 
of  the  externals  of  the  court,  the  connexion  of  the  actors  and 
actresses  with  the  highest  classes,  by  means  of  love  afiBurs— 
all  contributed  to  transplant  to  the  stage  the  greatest  reoL 
ness  and  seemliness  of  social  life;  and  on  this  point  the 
fiiends  of  nature  foimd  but  little  to  blame.    However   they 
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lhoD§^t  they  made  a  great  adyanoe,  if  ^bej  chose  far  tlieir 
pieces  earnest  and  tragical  subjects,  in  which  the  citizen-lifb 
should  not  be  wanting,  used  pure  yerse  for  the  higher  mode 
of  expression,  and  thus  banish^  unnatural  yerse,  together  with 
unnatural  declamation,  and  gesticulation. 

It  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  has  not  been  generalhr 
noticed,  that  at  this  time,  eyen  the  old,  seyere,  rhythmical, 
aztistical  tragedy  was  threatened  with  a  reyolution,  which 
could  only  be  ayerted  by  great  talents  and  the  power  of  * 
tradition. 

In  oppositioQ  to  the  actcnr  Le  Kain,  who  played  his  heroes 
with  especial  theatrical  decorum,  with  deliberation,  eleyation, 
and  force,  and  kept  himself  aloof  from  the  natural  and  ordi- 
nary, came  forward  a  man  named  Aufresne,  who  declared  war 
against  eyerything  mmatural,  and  in  his  tragic  acting  sought 
to  express  the  h^hest  truth.  This  mode  might  not  haye 
aooorded  with  that  of  the  other  Parisian  actors.  He  stood 
alone,  while  they  kept  together,  and  adhering  to  his  yiews 
obstinately  enou^  he  chose  to  leaye  Paris  ramer  than  alter 
them,  and  came  through  Strasburg.  There  we  saw  him  play 
the  part  of  Augustus  in  Cmna,  that  of  Mithridates,  and 
others  of  the  sort,  with  the  truest  and  most  natural  dignity. 
He  i^peaied  as  a  tall,  handsome  man,  more  slender  than 
strong,  not,  properly  speaking,  with  an  imposing,  but  neyer- 
theliess  with  a  noble,  pleasing  demeanour.  His  acting  was 
weU-considered  and  quiet,  without  being  cold,  and  forcible 
enough  where  force  was  required.  He  was  a  yery  well- 
practised  actor,  and  one  of  the  few  who  know  how  to  tun. 
tbe  artificial  completely  into  nature,  and  nature  completely 
into  the  artifidaL  It  is  really  those  few  whose  miwinder- 
stood  good  qualities  always  originate  the  doctrine  of  ftlse 
*'  naturalness.*' 

And  thus  wiU  I  also  make  mention  of  a  work,  which  is 
indeed  small,  but  which  made  an  epoch  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner,— ^I  mean  Rousseau's  PygmaUon,  A  great  deal  could  be 
said  upon  it ;  for  this  strange  production  floats  between  nature 
and  art,  with  the  fuU  endeayomr  of  resolying  the  latter  into 
'Qie  former.  We  see  an  artist  who  has  produced  what  ia 
most  perfect,  and  yet  does  not  find  any  sati^&ction  in  haying, 
acooroing  to  art,  represented  his  id^  externally  to  himself» 
and  giyen  to  it  a  jbic^ier  Ii& ;  no,  it  most  also  be  drawn  down 
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to  him  into  tbe  earthly  life.  He  will  destroy  the  highest 
tiung  that  mind  and  deed  haTe  produced,  hy  the  commonest 
act  of  sensuality. 

All  this  and  much  else,  right  and  foolish,  true  and  half-tme, 
operating  upon  us  as  it  did,  still  more  peiplexed  our  notions ; 
we  were  driven  astray,  through  many  by-ways  and  roundabout 
ways,  and  thus  on  many  sides  was  prepared  that  Gemum 
literary  revolution,  of  which  we  were  witnesses,  and  to  whidi, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  we 
unceasingly  contributed. 

We  had  neither  impulse  nor  tendency  to  be  illumined  and 
advanced  in  a  philosophical  manner ;  on  religious  subjects  we 
thought  we  had  sufficiently  enlightened  ourselves,  and  there- 
fore the  violent  contest  of  the  French  philosophers  with  the 
priesthood  was  tolerably  indifferent  to  us.  Prohibited  books 
condemned  to  the  flames,  which  then  made  a  great  noise,  pro- 
duced no  effect  upon  us.  I  mention  as  an  instance,  to  serve 
for  all,  the  SyaUme  de  la  Nature^  which  we  took  in  hand  out 
of  curiosity.  We  did  not  understand  how  such  a  book  could 
be  dangerous.  It  appeared  to  us  so  dark,  so  Cimmerian,  so 
deathlike,  that  we  found  it  a  trouble  to  endure  its  presence, 
and  shuddered  at  it  as  at  a  spectre.  The  author  fimcies  he 
gives  his  book  a  peculiar  recommendation,  when  he  declares 
in  his  pre&ce,  that  as  a  decrepid  old  man,  just  sinking  into 
the  grave,  he  wishes  to  announce  the  truth  to  his  ootempora- 
ries  and  to  posterity. 

We  laughed  him  out ;  for  we  thought  we  had  observed  that 
by  old  people  nothing  in  the  world  that  is  loveable  and  good 
is  in  fiEtct  appreciated.  '*  Old  churches  have  dark  windows; 
to  know  how  cherries  and  berries  taste,  we  must  ask  children 
and  sparrows.*'  These  were  our  gibes  and  maxims ;  and  thus 
that  book,  as  the  very  quintessence  of  senility,  appeared  to 
us  as  unsavoury,  nay,  absurd.  *'  All  was  to  be  of  necessity," 
so  said  the  book,  *'  and  therefore  there  was  no  God."  But 
could  there  not  be  a  God  by  necessity  too  ?  asked  we.  We 
indeed  confessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  could  not  with- 
draw ourselves  from  the  necessities  of  day  and  night,  the 
seasons,  the  influence  of  dimate,  physical  and  animal  condi- 
tion ;  but  nevertheless  we  felt  within  us  something  that  ap- 
peared like  perfect  freedom  of  will,  and  again  something 
which  sought  to  counterbalance  this  freedom. 
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The  hope  of  becoming  more  and  more  rational,  of  making 
ourselves  more  and  more  independent  of  external  things,  nay, 
of  ourselves,  we  could  not  give  up.  The  word  freedom  sounos 
BO  beautiful,  that  we  cannot  do  without  it,  even  though  it 
designates  an  error. 

None  of  us  had  read  the  book  through ;  for  we  found  our- 
selves deceived  in  the  expectations  with  which  we  had  opened 
it.  A  system  of  nature  was  announced ;  and  therefore  we 
hoped  to  learn  really  something  of  nature--^rar  idol.  Physics 
and  chemistry,  descriptions  of  heaven  and  earth,  natural  his- 
tory  and  anatomy,  with  much  else,  had  now  for  years,  and  up 
to  the  last  day,  constantly  directed  us  to  the  great  adorned 
world ;  and  we  would  willingly  have  heard  both  particulars 
and  generals  about  suns  and  stars,  planets  and  moons,  moun- 
tains, vaUeys,  rivers  and  seas,  with  aU  that  live  and  niove 
in  them.  That  in  the  course  of  this,  much  must  occur  whidi 
would  appear  to  the  common  man  as  injurious,  to  the  clergy 
as  dangerous,  and  to  the  state  as  inadmissible,  we  had  no 
doubt ;  and  we  hoped  that  the  little  book  had  not  imworthily 
stood  the  £ery  ordeal.  But  how  hollow  and  empty  did  we 
feel  in  this  melancholy,  atheistical  half-night,  in  which  earth 
vanished  with  aU  its  images,  heaven  with  aU  its  stars. 
There  was  to  be  a  matter  in  motion  from  all  eternity,  and  by. 
this  motion,  right  and  left  and  in  every  direction,  without 
anything  further,  it  was  to  produce  the  infinite  phenomena  of 
existence.  Even  aU  this  we  should  have  allowed  to  pass,  if 
the  author,  out  of  his  moved  matter,  had  really  bmlt  up  the 
world  before  our  eyes.  But  he  seemed  to  know  as  little  about 
nature  as  we  did ;  for,  having  set  up  some  general  ideas,  he 
quits  them  at  once,  for  the  sake  of  changing  that  which, 
appears  as  higher  than  nature,  or  as  a  higher  nature  within 
nature,  into  material,  heavy  nature,  whi(£  is  moved,  indeed, 
but  without  direction  or  form — and  thus  he  fimcies  he  has 
gained  a  greal  deal. 

K,  after  all,  this  book  did  us  any  mischief^  it  was  this,—- ^ 
that  wc  took  a  hearty  dislike  to  all  philosophy,  and  especially  V^ 
metaphysics,  and  remained  in  that  dislike;    while,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  threw  ourselves  into  living  knowled^,  expe-  ^ 
rience,  action,  and  poetising,  with  all  the  more  liveliness  and'  ^ 
passion. 

Thus,  on  the  very  borders  of  France,  we  had  at  once  got 
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zid  and  dear  of  everything  French  about  lis.  The  French  way 
of  life  we  found  too  defined  and  genteel,  their  poetry  col^ 
tiieir  criticism  annihilating,  their  philosophy  abstruse,  and  yet 
insufficient,  so  that  we  were  on  the  point  of  resigning  xyar- 
selves  to  rude  nature,  at  least  by  way  of  experiment,  if  anotlier 
influence  had  not  for  a  long  time  prepared  us  for  higher  and 
freer  yiews  of  the  world,  and  intellectual  ei^oyments  as  tme 
as  they  were  poetical,  and  swayed  us,  first  moderately  and  se- 
oretly,  but  afterwards  with  more  and  more  openness  and  force. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  Shakspeare  is  intended ;  and  having 
once  said  this,  no  more  need  be  added.  Shakspeare  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Germans,  more  by  them  than  by  other 
nations,  perhaps  eyen  more  than  by  his  own.  We  have  richly 
bestowed  on  him  all  that  justice,  fidmess,  and  forbearance 
vdiich  we  refbse  to  ourselves.  Eminent  men  have  occupied 
themselves  in  showing  his  talents  in  the  most  fiivourable  light; 
and  I  have  always  r^idily  subscribed  to  what  has  been  said 
to  his  honour,  in  his  £ftTour,  or  even  by  way  of  excuse  far 
him.  The  influence  of  this  extraoidinazy  mind  upon  me 
has  been  already  shown;  an  attempt  has  been  made  with 
respect  to  his  works,  which  has  reoeiyed  approbation ;  and 
therefore  this  general  statement  may  suffice  for  the  present, 
until  I  am  in  a  position  to  communicate  to  such  Mends  as  like 
to  hear  me,  a  gleaning  of  reflections  on  his  great  deserts,  sudi 
as  I  was  t^pted  to  insert  in  tins  yery  place. 

At  present  I  will  only  show  more  clearly  the  mann^  in 
vrhich  I  became  acquainted  with  him.  It  happened  pretty 
soon  at  Leipzig,  through  Dodd*s  Beautieg  of  Shakspeare. 
Whateyer  may  be  said  against  such  collections,  which  giye 
authors  in  a  fragmentary  form,  they  neyertheless  produce 
many  good  effects.  We  are  not  always  so  collected  and  so 
ready  that  we  can  take  in  a  whole  work  according  to  its 
merits.  Do  vre  not,  in  a  book,  mark  passages  which  have  an 
immediate  reference  to  ourselyes  i  Yoimg  people  especially, 
vrho  are  wanting  in  a  thorough  cultivation,  are  laudably 
excited  by  brilliant  passages ;  and  thus  I  myself  remember, 
a»  one  of  the  most  b^utiful  epochs  of  my  life,  that  which  is 
characterised  by  the  above-mentioned  work.  Those  noUe 
peculiarities,  those  great  sayiogs,  ^ose  happy  descriptions, 
those  humorous  traits^-all  struck  me  singly  and  powemdly. 
«  Widand's  translaticm  now  made  its  appearance.     It  was 
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deyoured,  oommimicated  and  recoinmended  to  Mends  and 
acquaintances.    We  Germans  bad  tlie  advantage  that  many 
important  works  of  foreign  nations  were  first  brought  OTer  to 
us  in  an  easy  and  cheerful  £sushion.     Shakq>eare,  translated 
in  prose,  first  liy  Wieland,  afterwards  by  Eschenburg,  was 
able,  as  a  kind  of  reading  imiversaUy  intelligible,  and  suitable 
to  any  reader,  to  dijQ^ise  itself  speedily,  and  to  produce  a  great 
effect.     I  revere  the  rhythm  as  well  as  the  rhyme,  by  which 
poetry  first  becomes  poetry ;  but  that  which  is  really,  deeply, 
and  nmdamentally  enfectiYe — ^that  which  is  really  permanent 
and  furthering,  is  that  which  remains  of  the  poet  when  he  is 
translated  into  prose.    Then  remains  the  pure,  perfect  sub- 
stance, of  which,  when  absent,  a  <^ft^^lillg  exterior  often  con- 
triyes  to  make  a  &lae  show,  and  which,  when  present,  such 
an  exterior  contrives  to  conceaL     I  therefore  consider  prose 
translations  more  advantageous  than  poetical,  for  the  begin- 
ning of  youthful  culture ;  for  it  may  be  remarked  that  boys,  to 
whom  everything  must  serve  as  a  jest,  delight  themselves 
with  the  sound  of  words  and  the  fall  of  syllables,  and  by  a 
sort  of  parodistical  wantonness,  destroy  the  deep  contents  of 
the  noblest  work.    Hence  I  would  have  it  considered  whether 
a  prose  translation  of  Homer  should  not  be  next  undertaken, 
though  this,  indeed,  must  be  worthy  of  the  degree  at  which 
Qerman  literature  stands  at  present.    I  leave  Siis,  and  what 
has  been  already  said,  to  the  consideration  of  our  worthy 
pedagogues,  to  whom  an  extensive  experience  on  this  matter 
IS  most  at  command.     I  will  only,  in  fitvour  of  my  proposi- 
tion, mention  Luther^s  translation  of  the  Bible ;  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  this  excellent  man  handed  down  a  work,  com- 
posed in  the  most  different  styles,  and  gave  us  its  poetical, 
historical,  commanding  didactic  tone  in  our  mother-tongue, 
as  if  all  were  cast  in  one  mould,  has  done  more  to  advance 
religion  than  if  he  had  attempted  to  imitate,  in  detail,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  originaL     In  vain  has  been  the  subsequent 
endeavour  to  make  Job,  the  Fsahns,  and  the  other  lyrical 
books,  capable  of  affording  enjoyment  in  their  poetical  form. 
For  the  multitude,  upon  whom  the  effect  is  to  be  produced, 
a  plain  translation  always  remains  the  best.    Those  critical 
translations  which  vie  with  the  original,  really  only  seem  to 
amuse  the  learned  among  themselves. 

And  thus  in  our  Strasburg  society  did  Shakspeare,  trans- 
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lated  and  in  the  original,  by  firagments  and  as  a  whole,  by 
•ages  and  by  extracts,  influence  us  in  such  a  manner,  that  aa  tbere 
are  Bible-firm  (Bibelfeat)  men,  so  did  we  gradually  make  onr- 
selyes  firm  in  Shakspeaie,  imitated  in  our  oonyersations  tlioae 
virtues  and  defects  of  his  time  with  which  he  had  made  us 
so  well  acquainted,  took  the  greatest  delight  in  his  **  quibbles,'**^ 
and  by  translating  them,  nay,  with  original  recklessness,  soag^ 
to  emulate  him.  To  this,  ihe  fact  that  I  had  seized  upon  him 
above  all,  with  great  entiiusiasm,  did  not  a  little  oontribate. 
A  happy  confession  that  something  higher  waved  over  me  was 
infectious  fer  my  Mends,  who  all  resigned  themselveB  to  this 
mode  of  thought.  We  did  not  deny  the  possibility  of  knowing 
such  merits  more  closely,  of  comprehending  them,  of  judging 
them  with  penetration,  but  this  we  reserved  fer  later  epochs. 
At  present  we  only  wished  to  sympathize  gladly,  and  to  imitate 
witii  spirit,  and  while  we  had  so  much  enjoyment,  we  did  not 
wish  to  inquire  and  haggle  about  the  man  who  affbrded  it,  bnt 
unconditionally  to  revere  him. 

If  any  one  would  learn  immediately  what  was  thought, 
talked  about,  and  discussed  in  this  lively  society,  let  him  read 
Herder*s  essay  on  Shakspeare,  in  the  part  of  his  works  upon  the 
German  manner  and  art  (  Ueber  Deutsche  Art  und  Kunst)^  and 
also  Lenz's  remarks  on  the  theatre  {Anmerhmgenubere  2%eaier\ 
to  which  a  translation  of  Lovers  Labour  Last  was  added.f 
Herder  penetrates  into  the  deepest  interior  of  Shakspeare's 
nature,  and  exhibits  it  nobly;  Lenz  conducts  himself  more 
like  an  Iconoclast  against  the  traditions  of  the  theatre,  and  will 
have  everything  everywhere  treated  in  Shakspeare's  manner. 
Since  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  this  clever  and  eccentric 
man  here,  it  is  the  place  to  say  something  about  him  by  way 
of  experiment.  I  did  not  become  acquainted  with  him  till 
towards  the  end  of  my  residence  at  Strasburg.  We  saw  each 
other  seldom,  his  company  was  not  mine,  but  we  sought  an 
opportunity  of  meeting,  and  willingly  commimicated  wiui  each 
other,  because,  as  cotemporary  youths,  we  harboured  -similar 
views.  He  had  a  small  but  neat  figure,  a  charming  Httle 
head,  to  the  elegant  form  of  which  his  delicate  but  somewhat 

*  This  English  word  is  used  in  the  originaL — TVang. 

t  A  complete  edition  of  heia*B  works  was  pabtished  by  Tleck  in  1828» 
In  tbat  wiU  be  found  the  essay  and  play  in  question,  to  the  last  of  iHukh 
be  gives  the  name  Amor  mneit  omfila.— TVsnv. 
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fiat  features  perfectly  coonesponded ;  blue  eyes,  blond  hair,  in 
short,  a  person  sach  as  I  have  from  tiue  to  tbne  met  among 
northern  youths ;  a  soft  and  as  it  were  caatLous  step,  a  plea- 
sant but  not  quite  flowing  speech,  and  a  conduct  which,  fluc- 
tuating between  reserve  ana  shyness,  well  became  a  youne 
man.  Small  poems,  especially  his  own,  he  read  very  weu 
aloud.  For  his  turn  of  mind  I  only  know  the  Kngh'sh  word 
«*  whimsical,"  which,  as  the  dictionary  shows,  comprises  very 
many  singularities  under  one  notion.  No  one,  perhaps,  was 
more  capable  than  he  to  feel  and  imitate  the  extravagances 
and  excrescences  of  Shakspeare's  genius.  To  this  the  trans- 
lation above  mentioned  bears  witness.  He  treated  his  author 
with  great  freedom,  was  not  in  the  least  dose  and  feithfiil,  but 
he  knew  how  to  put  on  the  armour,  or  rather  the  motley  jacket, 
of  his  predecessor  so  very  well,  to  adapt  himself  witii  such 
humour  to  his  gestures,  tluit  he  was  certain  to  obtain  applause 
from  those  who  were  interested  in  such  matters. 

The  absurdities  of  the  clowns  especially  constituted  our 
whole  happiness,  and  we  praised  Lenz  as  a  fevoured  man, 
when  he  succeeded  in  rendering  as  follows  the  epitaph  on  the 
deer  shot  by  the  princess  :— 

"  Die  Khdne  Prinoesnii  fchoas  mid  tzaf 
Eines  jungen  Hindileiiui  Leben ; 
Es  f&el  dahiii  in  gchweren  Scblaf 
Und  wird  dn  Briitlein  geben. 
Der  Jagdhund  boU !    £in  L  zu  Hincb 
So  wird  es  denn  ein  Hirachd ; 
Doch  setzt  ein  ri<misdi  L  n  Hinch 
So  macht  es  fiinfsig  HiracheL 
Ich  macbe  hnndert  Hirsche  dmu 
Sclireib  Hinchell  mit  twei  LLen."  * 

*  Tlie  lines  in  Shakspeare,  which  the  above  are  intended  to  imitate,  are 
the  following : — 

**  The  praiaefal  princess  piercM  and  prick'd  a  ptettj  pleasing  pricket ; 
Some  say  a  sore ;  but  not  a  sore  tUl  now  made  sore  with  diooting. 
The  dogs  did  yell  {  pat  L  to  sore,  then  sorel  jumps  fh>m  thicket 
Or  pridket,  sore,  or  else  sorel ;  the  people  fall  a-hooting. 
If  sore  be  sore,  then  L  to  sore  makes  fifty  soi;ps,  O  sore  L ! 
Of  one  sore  I  an  hnndred  make,  by  adding  bat  one  more  L." 

Lens's  words,  which  cannot  be  rendered  intelligibly  into  En^^ish,  Ibmish 
an  instance  of  G^the*s  meaning,  when  he  commends  Lenz  as  happily  catch* 
ing  the  spirit  of  the  original,  without  the  slightett  pretence  to  aocuacyd— 
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TI16  tendency  towBtras  tne  ftbenrd,  ivliidi  dupliiys  ifaelu  free 
md  unfettered  m  youth,  bat  afterwardfl  reeedes  more  into  the 
beckgroand,  witlMrat  bc^ng  on  that  accomit  ntterfy  lost,  wm 
in  foil  bloom  among  na,  and  we  sought  eren  by  origiiial  jealB 
to  celebrate  oar  grrat  master.  We  were  Tery  ptood  wben  we 
eonld  lay  before  the  company  something  of  me  kind,  wfaieh 
was  m  any  degree  approved,  as,  for  instance,  the  lb]lo¥mig  on 
a  riding-master,  who  had  been  hurt  on  a  wild  horse. 

**  A  rider  in  this  house  youH  find, 
A  master  too  is  he, 
The  two  into  e  nosegay  bind. 
Twin  ridin^.master  be. 
If  master  of  tlie  ride,  I  wis. 
Full  weU  he  bean  the  naaoe. 
But  if  the  ride  the  master  is, 
On  him  and  his  be  shame."  * 

About  such  things  serious  discussions  were  held  as  to 
whether  they  were  worthy  of  the  clown  or  not,  whether  they 
flowed  from  the  genuine  pure  fooL's  spring,  and  whether  sense 
and  understanding  had  at  all  mingled  in  an  unfitting  and  inad- 
missible manner.  Altogether  our  singular  views  were  diffused 
with  the  greater  ardour,  and  more  persons  were  in  a  position 
to  sympathize  with  them,  as  Leasing,  in  whom  great  confidence 
was  placed,  had,  properly  speaking,  given  the  first  signal  in 
his  JDramaturgie. 

In  a  society  so  attuned  and  excited  I  managed  to  take  many 
a  pleasant  excursion  into  Upper  Alsace,  whence,  howeyer,  on 
this  yery  account,  I  brought  back  no  particular  instruction. 
The  number  of  litde  verses  which  flowed  fit>m  us  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  which  might  s^rve  to  adorn  a  lively  description  of  a 
journey,  are  lost.  In  the  cross-way  of  Molsheim  Abbey  ire 
admired  the  painted  windows ;  in  the  fertile  spot  between  Goi- 

*  Hie  above  doggnl  is  prettj  iaithftd,  but  it  is  as'wdl  to  give  tbt 
originaL 

**  Sid  Rltter  wohnt  in  diesem  Hau ; 
Eii.  Meister  anch  daneben ; 
Macht  man  davon  einen  BlnmenstraiiM 
So  wird's  emen  Bittmeister  geben. 
1st  er  nan  Meister  tod  dem  Ritt 
FBhrt  cr  mit  Redit  den  N«men ; 
0och  simmt  der  Ritt  den  Meister  mit, 
Weh  ihm  vnd  seinem  6amea."i*7Vwif. 
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war  wood  Sdbkttetadt  leBOimded  some  oomio  hymns  to  Geres, 
the  oonsomption  of  so  many  fruits  being  circumstantially  set 
forth  and  extolled,  and  the  important  question  as  to  the  free 
or  restricted  trade  in  them  being  very  merrily  taken  np.  At 
Ensisheim  we  saw  the  monstrous  aerolite  b»T»ging  up  in  thb 
church,  and  in  accordance  with  the  scepticism  of  the  time, 
ridiculed  the  credulity  of  man,  neyer  suspecting  that  such  air- 
bom  beii^s,  if  they  were  not  to  &11  into  our  corn-fields,  were 
at  any  rate  to  be  preserved  in  our  cabinets. 

Of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  OtdHenberg,  accomplished  with  an 
hundred,  nay,  a  thousand  of  the  fidtubl,  I  still  love  to  think. 
Here,  where  the  foundation-wall  of  a  Roman  castle  still  re- 
mained, a  count's  beautiful  daughter,  of  a  pious  disposition, 
was  said  to  have  dwelt  among  ruins  and  stony  crevices.  Near 
the  chapel  where  the  wandsrers  edify  themselves,  her  well  is 
shown,  and  much  that  is  beautiful  is  narrated.  The  image 
which  I  formed  of  her,  and  her  name,  made  a  deep  impression 
jxpaa  me.  I  carried  both  about  with  me  for  a  long  time,  until 
at  last  I  endowed  with  them  one  of  my  later,  but  not  less  be- 
loved daughters,*  who  was  so  &vourably  received  by  pure  and 
pious  hearts. 

On  this  eminence  also  is  repeated  to  the  eye  the  majestic 
Alsace,  always  the  same,  and  always  new.  Just  as  m  an 
amphitheatre,  let  one  take  one's  place  where  one  will,  one  sur- 
veys the  whole  people,  but  sees  one's  neighbours  the  plainest, 
80  it  is  here  witii  bushes,  rocks,  hills,  woods,  fields,  meadows, 
and  districts  near  and  in  the  distance.  They  wished  to  show 
us  even  Basle  in  the  horizon ;  that  we  saw  it,  I  wiU  not  swear, 
but  the  remote  blue  of  the  Swiss  mountains  even  here  exer- 
cised its  rights  over  us,  by  summoning  us  to  itself,  and  since 
we  could  not  follow  the  impulse,  by  leaving  a  painful  feeling. 

To  such  distractions  and  cheenul  recreations  I  abandoned 
myself  the  more  readily,  and  even  with  a  degree  of  intoxica^ 
tion,  because  my  passionate  connexion  with  Frederica  now 
b^an  to  trouble  me.  Such  a  youthful  affection  cherished  at 
random,  may  be  compared  to  a  bomb-shell  thrown  at  nig^t, 
whidi  rises  with  a  soft  brilliant  light,  mingles  with  the  stars, 
nay,  for  K  moment,  seems  to  pause  among  them,  then,  in  de- 
•eendxDg,  describes  the  same  puth  in  the  reverse  direction,  and 

'   *  BythiB  d^iUer  bemenii '<Otd]k''int]i0  JSto/j«6  4/^M^ 
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at  last  brings  destruction  to  the  place  where  it  has  tenoinated 
its  course.  Frederica  always  remained  equal  to  herself;  she 
seemed  not  to  think,  nor  to  wish  to  think,  that  the  oonnexioiii 
would  so  soon  terminate.  Olivia,  on  the  contrary,  who  indeed 
also  missed  me  with  r^pret,  but  nevertheless  did  not  lose  so 
much  as  the  other,  had  more  foresight,  or  was  more  open.  She 
often  spoke  to  me  about  my  probable  departure,  and  sought  to 
console  herself  both  on  her  own  and  her  sister's  account.  A 
girl  who  renounces  a  man  to  whom  she  has  not  denied  her 
affections,  is  far  from  being  in  that  painful  situation  in  which 
a  youth  finds  himself  who  has  gone  so  &r  in  his  declarations 
to  a  lady.  He  always  plays  a  pitiful  part,  since  a  certain 
survey  of  his  situation  is  expected  of  him  as  a  growing  man, 
and  a  decided  levitv  does  not  suit  him.  The  reasons  of  a 
gill  who  draws  back  always  seem  sufficient,  those  of  a  man 
—never. 

But  how  should  a  flattering  passion  allow  us  to  foresee 
whither  it  may  lead  us  ?  For  even  when  we  have  quite  sen- 
sibly renounced  it,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  it ;  we  take  pleasure 
in  me  charming  habit,  even  if  this  is  to  be  in  an  altered 
manner.  Thus  it  was  with  me.  Although  the  presence  of 
Fr^erica  pained  me,  I  knew  of  nothing  more  pleasant  than  to 
think  of  her  while  absent,  and  to  converse  with  her.  I  went 
to  see  her  less  frequently,  but  our  correspondence  became  so 
much  the  more  animated.  She  knew  how  to  bring  before  me 
her  situation  with  cheerftdness,  her  feelings  with  grace,  and  I 
called  her  merits  to  mind  with  fervour  and  with  passion.  Alsace 
made  me  £ree,  and  my  whole  affection  first  truly  bloomed  by 
this  commimication  in  the  distance.  At  such  moments  I  could 
quite  blind  myself  as  to  the  future ;  and  was  sufficiently  dis- 
tracted by  the  progress  of  time  and  of  pressing  business.  I 
had  hitherto  made  it  possible  to  do  the  most  various  things  by 
always  taking  a  lively  interest  in  what  was  present  and  be- 
longed to  the  immediate  moment;  but  towards  the  end  all 
became  too  much  crowded  together,  as  is  always  the  case  when 
one  is  to  free  oneself  from  a  place. 

One  more  event,  which  happened  in  an  interval,  took  frtim 
me  the  last  days.  I  found  myself  in  a  respectable  .society  at 
a  countiy-house,  whence  there  was  a  noble  view  of  the  front 
of  the  minster,  and  the  tower  which  rises  over  it.  '*  It  is  a 
pity,"  said  some  one,  "  that  the  whole  was  not  finished,  and 
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that  we  have  only  one  tower."  **  It  is  just  as  unpleasant  to 
me,"  answered  I,  "  to  see  this  one  tower  not  quite  completed, 
for  the  four  volutes  leave  off  much  too  bluntly ;  there  should 
have  been  upon  them  four  light  spires,  with  a  higher  one  in 
the  middle  where  the  clumsy  cross  is  standing." 

When  I  had  expressed  this  strong  opinion  with  my  accus- 
tomed animation,  a  little  lively  man  addressed  me,  and  asked, 
••  Who  told  you  so  ?"  "  The  tower  itself,"  I  replied ;  "  I  have 
observed  it  so  long  and  so  attentively,  and  have  shown  it  so 
much  affection,  that  it  at  last  resolved  to  make  me  this  open 
confession."  '*  It  has  not  misinformed  you,"  answered  he ;  '^  I 
am  the  best  Judge  of  that ;  for  I  am  the  person  officially  placed 
over  the  public  edifices.  We  still  have  among  our  archives 
the  original  sketches,  which  say  the  same  thing,  and  which  I 
can  show  to  you."  On  accoimt  of  my  speeay  departure  I 
pressed  him  to  show  me  this  kindness  as  speedily  as  possible. 
He  let  me  see  the  precious  rolls ;  I  soon,  with  the  help  of  ofled 
paper,  drew  the  spires,  which  were  wanting  in  the  build- 
ing as  executed,  and  regretted  that  I  had  not  been  sooner 
informed  of  this  treasure.  But  this  was  always  to  be  the  case 
with  me,  that  by  looking  at  things  and  considering  them,  I 
should  first  attam  a  conception,  which  perhaps  would  not 
have  been  so  striking  and  so  fruitful,  if  it  had  been  given 
xeady  made. 

Amid  aU  this  pressure  and  confusion  I  could  not  fiul  to  see 
IVederica  once  more.  Those  were  painful  days,  the  memory  of 
which  has  not  remained  with  me.  When  I  reached  her  my 
hand  from  my  horse,  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  I  felt 
very  uneasy.  I  now  rode  along  the  footpath  towards  Drusen- 
heim,  and  here  one  of  the  most  singular  forebodings  took  pos- 
session of  me.  I  saw,  not  with  the  eyes  of  the  body,  but  with 
those  of  the  mind,  my  own  figure  coming  towards  me,  on 
horseback,  and  on  the  same  rcMid,  attired  m  a  dress  which  I 
had  never  worn ;— it  was  pike-grey  {hecht-ffrau)  with  somewhat 
of  gold.  As  soon  as  I  shook  myself  out  of  this  dream,  the 
figure  had  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  strange,  however,  that 
eight  years  afterwards,  I  found  myself  on  the  ver^  road,  to  pay 
one  more  visit  to  Frederica,  in  the  dress  of  which  I  had  dreamed^ 
and  which  I  wore,  not  firom  choice,  but  by  accident.  However 
it  may  be  with  matters  of  this  kind  generally,  this  strange 
Ulnsion  in  some  measure  calmed  me  at  themoment  of  parting. 

2y 
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like  pain  of  qiiittiog  f(^  ever  tbe  nobte  A^^  iStmil 

had  gained  in  it,  was  softened,  and  bayiog  at  last  eacaped  lie 
excitement  of  a  fiuewell,  I  lb«nd  myadf  an  a  peaeefiii  and 
quiet  joum^,  pretty  well  recovered. 

Arrived  at  Mannheim,  I  hastened  with  great  eagemefls  to 
see  the  hall  of  antiquities,  of  which  a  great  hoast  was  made. 
Even  at  Leipzig,  <m  the  occasion  of  WindKefaaann'B  and 
licssing's  writings,  I  had  heard  mnch  said  of  thoae  impor- 
tant w<»ik8  of  art,  but  so  mudi  the  less  had  I  seen  them,  te 
except  Laoooon,  the  father,  and  the  Faun  with  the  erotola, 
Aere  were  no  casts  in  the  academy,  and  whatever  Oeser 
chose  to  say  to  us  on  the  sutject  of  those  works,  was  enigma- 
tical  enough.  How  can  a  conception  of  the  end  of  art  be  given 
to  beginners? 

Director  VerschafBal's  rec^tion  was  kind.  I  was  eondnctod 
to  the  saloon  by  one  of  his  associates,  who,  after  he  had  opened 
it  for  me,  left  me  to  my  own  inclinations  and  refleetioBB. 
Here  I  now  stood,  open  to  the  most  wonderful  impraasians,  in 
a  spacious,  four-oomered,  and,  with  its  extraordinary  heig^ 
almost  cubical  saloon,  in  a  space  well  lighted  frcnn  above 
by  the  windows  under  the  cornice ;  with  the  noblest  atattnes 
of  antiquity,  not  only  ranged  along  the  walls,  but  also  set  nf 
one  virith  another  over  the  whole  area ;— a  forest  of  atatnea, 
through  which  one  was  forced  to  wind ;  a  great  ideal  popnlar 
assembly,  through  which  gob  was  forced  to  press.  All  tiiese 
noble  figures  could,  by  opening  and  closing  the  curtains,  be 
placed  in  the  most  advantageous  light,  and  besides  this,  thej 
were  moveable  on  their  pedestals,  smd  could  be  turned  about 
at  pleasure. 

After  I  had  for  a  time  sustained  the  first  impression  of  this 
irresistible  mass,  I  turned  to  those  figures  which  attracted  me 
the  most,  and  who  can  deny  that  the  Apollo  Bdvidere,  with 
his  well-proportioned  colossal  stature,  his  slender  build,  his 
firee  movement,  his  conquering  glance,  carried  off  the  victoiy 
over  our  feelings  in  preference  to  all  ihe  others  ?  I  then  tamed 
to  Laocoon,  whom  I  here  saw  for  the  fiirst  time  in  connexion 
with  his  sons.  I  broi^t  to  mind  as  well  as  possible  the  dis- 
cussions and  contests  which  had  been  held  concerning  him, 
and  tried  to  get  a  point  of  view  of  my  own ;  but  I  was  now 
drawn  this  way,  now  that.  The  dying  gladiator  long  hdd  me 
&st,  but  the  ^oup  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  that  precious  thooi^ 
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liroUeiiuiiioal  relic,  I  bad  eipeciaUy  to  thank  tar  mj  lu^ipieat 
moDie&ts.  I  did  not  know  how  impoBsifaile  it  waa  at  once  to 
jbcoount  to  oneadf  for  a  flight  afFordmg  enjoyment.  I  forced 
myaelf  to  reflect,  and  littib  as  I  auooeeded  in  attaining  nm 
aort  of  deamess,  I  felt  that  every  indiTidtial  figure  finom  tins 
great  assembled  mass  was  comprehensible,  that  every  oMeet 
was  natural  and  signmcant  in  itodf . 

Nevertheless  my  chief  attention  was  directed  to  Laocoon, 
and  I  decided  for  myself  the  fiunous  question,  why  he  did  not 
shriek,  by  declaring  to  myself  that  be  could  not  shriek.  All 
the  actions  and  movements  of  the  three  fieures  proceeded, 
according  to  my  view,  from  the  first  conception  of  the  group. 
The  whole  position— -as  forcible  as  artistical — of  the  chief  body 
was  composed  with  reference  to  two  impulses — ^the  struggle 
against  the  snakes,  and  the  flight  from  the  momentary  bite. 
To  soften  this  pain,  tbe  abdomen  must  be  drawn  in,  and  brick- 
ing rendered  impossible.  Thus  I  also  decided  that  the  younger 
son  was  not  bitten,  and  in  other  respects  sought  to  elicit  the 
artistical  merits  of  this  group.  I  wrote  a  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject to  Oeser,  who,  however,  did  not  show  any  special  esteem 
for  my  interpretation,  but  only  replied  to  my  good  wiU  with 
general  terms  of  encouragement.  I  was,  however,  fortunate 
enough  to  retain  that  thought,  and  to  allow  it  to  repose  in  me 
fior  several  years,  until  it  was  at  last  annexed  to  the  whole 
body  of  my  experiences  and  convictions,  in  which  sense  I  after- 
waids  gave  it  in  editing  my  Propylaa. 

After  a  zealous  contemplation  of  so  many  sublime  plastic 
works,  I  was  not  to  want  a  foretaste  of  antique  architecture. 
I  found  the  cast  of  a  capital  of  the  Rotunda,  and  do  not  deny 
that  at  the  sight  of  those  acanthus-leaves,  as  huge  as  they  were 
elegant,  my  futh  in  the  northern  architecture  began  somewhat 
to  waver. 

This  early  sight,  although  so  great  and  so  effective  through- 
out my  whole  me,  was  nevertheless  attended  with  but  smiELll 
results  in  the  time  immediately  following.  How  willingly 
would  I  have  begun  a  book,  instead  of  ending  one,  with  de- 
scribing it ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  door  of  ^^  noble  saloon 
closed  behind  me,  than  I  wished  to  recover  myself  again,  nay, 
I  rather  sought  to  remove  those  forms  as  cumbersome  fr^m  my 
memory ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  long  circuitous  route  that  I  was 

2y2 
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l»roag^t  back  into  I2ii8  sphere.  However,  the  quiet  fndtfolneaB 
is  quite  inestimahle  of  those  impressioiis,  wluch  are  reoeiTed 
with  enjoyment,  and  without  dissecting  judgment.  Touth  is 
capable  of  this  hig^liest  happiness,  if  it  wifi  not  be  cntica]* 
but  allows  the  excellent  ana  the  good  to  act  upon  it  frithout 
inyestigation  and  division. 


TWELFTH  BOOK. 


The  wanderer  had  now  at  last  reached  home,— more  healthy 
and  cheerM  than  on  the  first  occasion^ — but  still  in  his  whole 
being  there  appeared  something  oyer-strained,  which  did  not 
fully  indicate  mental  health.     At  the  Tery  first  I  put  my 
momer  into  the  position,  that,  between  my  other's  sincere 
spirit  of  order  and  my  own  various  eccentricities,  she  was 
forced  to  occupy  herself  with  bringing  passing  events  into  a 
certain  medium.    At  Mayence,  a  harp-pkying  boy  had  so  well 
pleased  me,  that,  as  the  fair  was  close  at  hand,  I  invited  him 
to  Frankfort,  and  promised  to  give  him  lodging  and  to  en- 
courage him.     In  this  occurrence  appeared  once  more  that 
peculiarity  which  has  cost  me  so  much  in  my  lifetime,— 
namely,  that  I  liked  to  see  younger  people  gather  round 
me  and  attach  themselves  to  me,  hj  which,  indeed,  I  am  at 
last  encumbered  with  their  fiite.     One  unpleasant  experience 
after  another  could  not  reclaim  me  firom  this  innate  impulse, 
which  even  at  present,  and  in  spite  of  the  clearest  convic- 
tion, threatens  firom  time  to  time  to  lead  me  astray.    My 
mother,  dearer  than  myself,  plainly  foresaw  how  strange  it 
would  appear  to  my  &mer,  if  a  musical  fair- vagabond  went 
from  such  a  respectable  house  to  taverns  and  drinking-houses 
to  earn  his  breaa.     Hence  she  provided  him  with  board  and 
lodging  in  the  neighbourhood.     I  recommended  him  to  my 
fiiends ;  and  thus  the  lad  did  not  hre  badly.     After  several 
years  I  saw  him  again,  when  he  had  grown  taller  and  more 
clumsy,  without  having  advanced  much  in  his  art.    The  good 
lady,  well  contented  with  this  first  attempt  at  squaring  and 
Inuuiing  up,  did  not  think  that  this  art  would  immediately 
become  completely  necessary  to  her.    My  fiither,  leading  a 
eontented  me  amid  his  old  tastes  and  occupations,  was  com- 
fbrtable,  like  one  who,  in  spite  of  all  hindrances  and  delays, 
(Murriea  out  his  plans.     I  had  now  gained  my  degree,  and  me 
first  step  to  the  further  graduating  course  of  citizen-life  was 
taken.    My  Duputaiionhad  obtained  his  applause ;  a  fiirther 
eoannination  of  it,  and  many  a  preparation  tor  a  future  edition. 
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gave  him  occupation.  During  my  residence  in  Alsace,  T  bad 
written  many  Httiie  poems,  essays,  notes  on  travel,  and  seyenl 
loose  sheets.  He  found  amusement  in  bringing  these  under 
heads,  in  arranging  them,  and  in  devising  their  completion ;  and 
was  delighted  with  the  expectation  that  my  hitherto  insuperable 
dislike  to  see  any  of  these  things  printed  would  soon  ceaae. 
My -sister  had  coliected  aroimd  &  a  circle  of  intdligent  ani 
ainiable  women.  Without  being  domineefing*  abe  dominaeKed 
over  all,  as  her  good  understanding  oould  of^oleok  mach^  ani 
bergood-wiUoould  often  accommodate  matters;  moreover,  dbe 
was  in  the  position  of  playing  the  confidant,  rather  thun^tiM 
rival.  Of  my  older  friends  and  companiona,  I  fiyond  in  ~ 
the  unalterably  true  friend  and  cheerM  associate.  I 
became  intimate  with  Biese,  who  did  not  £eu1  to  practiae 
try  mv  acuteness  by  opposing,  with  a  persevering  oontmdie* 
tion,  doubt  and  negation  to  a  dogmatic  enthusiasm  into  nHadi 
I  too  readily  fell.  Others,  by  dc^g;rees,  entered  into  this  drde^ 
whom  I  shidl  afterwards  mention;  but  among  the  penona  wlia 
rendered  my  new  residence  in  my  native  city  {MeasaDt  ani 
profitaUe,  {he  brothers  Schlosser  certainly  stood  at  the  htemL 
The  elder,  Heronymns,  a  profound  and  degant  jurist^  ettjoyed 
universal  confidence  as  counsellor.  His  favomtito  abode  waa 
amongst  his  books  and  papers,  in  rooms  where  the  aitalui 
order  prevailed ;  there  I  have  never  found  him  otherwise  thaaa 
oheerM  and  sympathising.  In  a  larger  society  also  be  showed 
himself  agreeable  and  entertaining,  lor  his  mmd,  by  eztensie 
reading,  was  adorned  with  all  t&  beauty  of  antiquity.  Ha 
did  not,  on  occasion,  disdain  to  increase  the  social  pleaaorea 
bv  agreeable  Latin  poems ;  and  I  still  possess  several  sportive 
distiches  which  he  wrote  under  some  portraits  drawn  by  aae 
of  strange  and  generally  known  Frankfort  cancatores.  Oftoa 
I  consulted  with  him  as  to  the  course  of  life  and  business  I 
was  now  commencing;  and  if  an  hundredfold  indinatkas 
and  passions  had  not  torn  me  from  this  path,  he  would  bare 
been  my  surest  guide. 

Nearer  to  me,  in  point  of  age,  was  his  brother  George,  whi> 
had  again  retmrncd  m>m  Treptow,  finom  the  aerviee  of  the  Didbfr 
Eugene  of  Wiirtemberg.  While  he  bad  advanced  in  know- 
led^  of  the  world  and  in  practical  taknt,  he  had  not  ie» 
mamed  behindhand  in  a  survey  of  German  and  foxeign  litem-* 
ture.    He  liked,  as  before,  to  write  in  all  kmgaagea ;  bet  did 


B0t  Ibrther  excite  me  in  ibis  respect,  as  I  devoted  myadf 
ezduBivel J  to  Gennaa,  imd  axAj  cohhrated  otfier  langnages 
80  fiur  as  to  enable  me,  in  some  measure,  to  lead  the  best 
aatliors  in  the  origiaaL  His  honesty  showed  itself  the  same 
as  ever ;  nay,  his  acquaintance  with  the  world  may  have  ots 
easioned  him  to  adhere  with  more  seyerity  and  even  obstinaey 
to  his  well-meaning  views. 

Thzongh  these  two  firieads,  I  very  soon  became  acquainted 
with  Merk,  to  whom  I  had  not  been  mi&voarably  anaomiGed 
by  Herder,  fiom  Strasbmg.  This  strange  man,  who  had  the 
greatest  iidiuence  on  my  ^,  vras  a  native  of  Darmstadt.  Of 
ms  early  education  I  can  say  bat  little.  After  feiiahing  hig 
studies,  he  conducted  a  young  man  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time,  and  came  back  married.  When  I 
made  his  acquaintance,  he  was  military  paymaster  at  Darm^ 
stadt.  B<Mm  with  mind  and  understanding,  he  had  acquired 
much  elegant  knowledge,  especially  in  modem  literature,  and 
had  paid  attention  to  all  times  and  places  in  the  history  of 
the  world  and  of  man.  He  had  the  talent  of  judging  with 
eertainty  and  acuteness.  He  vras  prized  as  a  thorough, 
decisive  man  of  business,  and  a  ready  accountant.  With 
ease  he  gained  an  entrance  everywhere,  as  a  very  plea- 
sant companion  lor  those  to  whom  he  had  not  rendered  him- 
self Ibnmdable  by  sarcasms.  His  figure  was  long  and  lean ; 
a  sharp  prominent  nose  vras  reinarki9[>le ;  light  Uue,  peihape 
grey  eyes,  gave  something  tiger-like  to  his  ^ance,  which  wan- 
dered attentirely  here  ^md  there.  Lavater's  Phydofnom^ 
has  preserved  his  profile  for  us.  In  his  character  there  was  a 
vrondeifnl  contradiction.  By  nature  a  good,  noble,  upright 
man,  he  had  embittered  himself  against  the  world,  and  al- 
lowed this  morbid  whim  to  sway  £m  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  felt  an  irresistible  inclination  to  be  vnlfully  a  rogue,  or  even 
a  villain.  Sensible,  quiet,  kind  at  one  moment,  it  might 
strike  him  in  the  next^— just  as  a  snail  pnts  out  his  horns— to 
do  something  which  might  hurt,  wound,  or  even  injure 
another.  Yet  as  one  readily  associates  with  something  dan- 
gerous when  one  believes  oneself  safe  fivm  it,  I  felt  so  much 
the  ^eater  inclination  to  live  with  him,  and  to  enjoy  lus  good 
qualities,  since  a  confident  feeling  allowed  me  to  suspect  that 
he  would  not  torn  his  bad  side  towards  me.  While  now,  by 
liiis  morally  restless  mind,— by  this  necessity  of  treating  men 
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in  a  malignant  and  spite&l  way,  he  on  one  side  desiioyed 
social  life,  another  disquiet,  which  also  he  yeiy  carefblly 
jfostered  within  himself,  opposed  his  internal  comfort ;  namely, 
he  felt  a  certain  dilettantish  impulse  to  production,  in  whidi 
he  indulged  the  more  readily,  as  he  expressed  himself  easi^ 
and  happily  in  prose  and  yerse,  and  might  well  Tenture  to 
play  a  part  among  the  beaux  esprita  of  me  time.  I  myself 
fltUl  possess  poetical  epistles,  full  of  uncommon  boldness, 
force,  and  Swift-like  gaU,  which  are  highly  remarkable  from 
their  original  views  of  persons  and  things,  but  are  at  the 
.same  time  written  with  such  wounding  power,  Ihat  I  oould 
not  publish  them,  even  at  present,  but  must  either  destroy 
them  or  preserve  them  for  posterity  as  striking  documents  of 
the  secret  discord  in  our  literature.  However,  the  &ct  that 
in  all  his  labours  he  went  to  work  negatively  and  destnio- 
tively,  was  unpleasant  to  himself,  and  he  often  declared  that 
he  envied  me  that  innocent  love  of  setting  forth  a  subject 
which  arose  from  the  pleasure  I  took  both  in  the  original  and 
•the  imitation. 

For  the  rest,  his  literary  dilettantism  would  have  be^i 
•rather  useful  than  injurious  to  him,  if  he  had  not  felt  an  ine- 
.sistible  impulse  to  enter  also  into  the  technical  and  mercaa* 
Jale  department.  For  when  he  once  began  to  curse  his  facul- 
ties, and  was  beside  himself  that  he  could  not,  with  sufficient 
igenius,  satisfy  his  claims  to  a  practical  talent,  he  gave  up  now 
plastic  art,  now  poetry,  and  thought  of  mercantile  and  manu- 
mcturing  imdertakings,  which  were  to  bring  in  money  while 
th^  afforded  him  amusement. 

la  Darmstadt  there  was  besides  a  society  of  very  cultivated 
men.  Privy  Councillor  von  Hess,  Minister  of  the  Landgntvey 
Professor  Petersen,  Hector  Wenk,  and  others,  were  the  nata- 
ralized  persons  whose  worth  attracted  by  turns  many  neigh* 
hours  from  other  parts,  and  many  travellers  through  the  city. 
The  wife  of  the  privy  councillor  and  her  sister.  Demoiselle 
Flachsland,  were  ladies  of  uncommon  merit  and  talents ;  the 
latter,  who  was  betrothed  to  Herder,  being  doubly  interesting 
fbom  her  own  qualities  and  her  attachment  to  so  excellent  a 
man. 

How  much  I  was  animated  and  advanced  by  this  circle  is 
not  to  be  expressed.  They  readily  heard  me  read  aloud  my 
completed  or  begun  works;    they  encouraged  me»  when  I 
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flpenly  and  circuixutantiallj  told  what  I  was  then  planning,  and 
blameid  me  when  on  every  new  occasion  I  laid  aside  what  I 
had  already  commenced.  Faust  had  already  advanced ;  Gotz 
van  BerUcklngen  was  gradually  building  itself  up  in  my  mind  ; 
the  study  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  occupied 
me ;  ana  the  minster  had  left  in  me  a  very  serious  impres- 
don,  which  could  well  stand  as  a  background  to  s^ch  poetical 
^iventions. 

What  I  had  thought  and  imagined  with  respect  to  that 
style  of  architecture,  I  wrote  in  a  connected  form.  The  first 
point  on  which  I  indsted  was,  that  it  should  be  called  Ger-v 
man,  and  not  Grothic ;  that  it  should  be  conadered  not  foreign, 
but  native.  The  second  point  was,  that  it  could  not  be  conu 
pared  with  the  architecture  of  the  Ghreeks  and  Romans,  becaufljo 
it  spraD^  from  quite  another  principle.  If  these,  living  under 
a  more  mvouraUe  sky,  allowed  their  roof  to  rest  upon  columns, 
a  wall,  broken  through,  arose  of  its  own  accord.  We,  how- 
ever, who  must  always  protect  ourselves  against  the  weather, 
and  everywhere  surround  ourselves  with  walls,  have  to  revere 
the  genius  who  discovered  the  means  of  endowing  massive 
walls  with  variety,  of  apparently  breaking  them  through,  and 
of  thus  occup3ring  the  eye  in  a  worthy  and  pleasing  mannejr 
.on  the  broad  surface.  The  same  principle  appli^  to  the 
steeples,  which  are  not,  like  cupolas,  to  form  a  heaven  within, 
but  to  strive  towards  heaven  without,  and  to  annoimce  to  the 
countries  &r  around  the  existence  of  the  sanctuary  which 
lies  at  their  base.  The  interior  of  these  venerable  piles  I  only 
ventured  to  touch  by  poetical  contemplation  azid  a  pioua 
tone. 

If  I  had  been  pleased  to  write  down  these  views,  the  value 
of  which  I  will  not  deny,  clearly  and  distinctly,  in  an  intellip 
gible  slyle,  the  paper  '*  On  German  Architecture,  D.  M.  Erwini 
a  Steinback,"  wouLd  then,  when  I  published  it,  have  produced 
more  effect,  and  would  sooner  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
native  friends  of  art.  But,  misled  by  the  example  of  Herder 
and  Hamann,  I  obscured  these  very  simple  thoughts  and 
observations  Inr  a  dusty  doud  of  words  and  phrases,  and 
both  for  myself  and  others,  darkened  the  light  which  had 
arisen  within  me.  However,  the  paper  was  well  received^  ' 
and  reprinted  in  Herder's  work  on  German  manner  and  art. 

If  now,  partly  from  inclination,  partly  with  poetical  and 
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odier  TiewB,  I  Terj  xeadily  ocenpted  myself  ifxfli  flie  asiiqai* 

ties  of  my  country,  and  sought  to  raider  them  present  to  nj 

nind,  I  was  firxn  tune  to  time  distracted  from  tins  sdb|oct  by 

biMioal  studies  and  religiouB  sympatiiies,  csnoe  Lntker^s  1m 

t  and  deeds,  whidi  flhine  forth  so  maenificcaitly  in  the  sixteeadf 

^oentory,  always  necessarily  brought  me  biu^  to  the  H<i^ 

Beriptmes,  and  to  the  ohserration  of  rdigions  feeiings  ana 

opinions.    To  look  upon  the  Bible  as  a  work  of  compflatieo> 

/  which  had  gradually  arisen,  and  had  been  elaborated  at  diffi^ 

^  [  rent  times,  was  flattering  to  my  Httle  B^'4Mmoeit,  since  this 

^  V  Tiew  was  then  by  no  means  predominant,— 4nuch  less  wbb  it 

veeeired  in  the  enrde  in  whidk  I  liTed.    Witb.  respect  to  fSkt 

diief  sense,  I  adhered  to  I^rther's  ezprenion ;  in  mattets  ef 

detail,  I  went  to  Schmidt's  literal  tranriation,  and  son^it  to 

nse  my  litde  Hebrew  as  well  as  possible.    That  there  mte 

eontradictions  in  the  Bible,  no  one  will  now  denj.     llieBe 

tiiey  sought  to  reeondle  by  laying  down  tiie  plainest  passage  as 

albvndation,  and  endeavouring  to  assimilate  to  that  those  that 

were  contradictory  and  less  dear.     I,  on  the  oontrary,  wislied 

to  find  out,  by  examinati<m,  what  passage  best  cxprcoscd  the 

MBse  of  ihd  mntter.    To  this  I  adhored,  and  rejected  tfie  rest 

as  interpolated. 

For  a  fimdamental  opimon  had  alreadr  confirmed  itsdf  in 
me,  without  my  being  able  to  say  whedber  it  had  becm  ina- 
parted  to  me,  or  had  been  excited  in  me,  or  had  arisen  fram 
my  own  reflection.  It  was  tins, — ^that  in  anything  which  is 
hnded  down  to  us,  especially  in  writing,  the  real  point  is  tibe 
ground,  the  iirterior,  the  sense,  the  twAeney  of  the  wink ; 
that  here  lies  the  original,  the  divine,  the  eflectLve,  the  intaefc» 
r  the  indestructible ;  and  that  no  time,  no  external  <^peratioB  or 
condition,  can  in  any  degree  affect  thb  internal  primeml 
nature,  at  least  no  more  than  the  sickness  of  the  body  aflecta 
.  a  well-cultivated  soul.  Thus,  according  to  my  view,  the  hm- 
gnage,  the  dialect,  the  peculiarity,  the  style,  and  finally  the 
writii^,  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  bo^  of  every  wo^  of 
mind ;  ttet  this  body,  altiioi^  nearly  enough  akin  to  the  in- 
ternal, was  yet  exposed  to  deterioration  and  corruption ;  as, 
indeed,  ahc^ther  no  tradition  can  be  given  quite  pure^ 
aeeording  to  its  nature;  nor,  indeed,  if  one  were  given 
pure,  could  it  be  perfectly  intelligible  at  every  following 
period, — the  fimner  <m  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 


^ 
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fitgim  thnyugh  wbidb  the  traditum  is  made^^-^lie  latter  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  time  and  plaoey— 4nit  espedalty  i. 
tiie  diTerrity  of  human  capacities  axid  modes  of  thought ;  for  ^ 
iHiieh  reason  the  interpreterB^^iemselvBS  ne?er  agree. 

Henoe  it  is  evefyfim^s  affiur  io  seek  oat  fioor^a^ls  incer* 
nai  and  peculiar  in  a  hook  which  partieulai^  interests  ns, 
and  at  the  same  time,  aboire  all  things,  to  weigh  in  what  reliu 
tion  it  stands  to  our  own  inner  nataie,  and  how  &r,  by  that 
-vitality,  our  own  is  excited  and  rendered  fitdtfal.  Oa  the 
contrary,  everything  exi4gi'nal  that  is  iH<'.ffli'4!>Cif0  with  respect 
to  ourselves,  or  is  sabject  to  a  doabt,  is  to  be  eonsigned  over 
to  criticism,  which,  even  if  it  should  be  able  to  dislocate 
and  dismember  the  whole,  would  never  succeed  in  depriving 
US  of  the  only  ground  to  which  we  hold  fiist,  nor  even  iA 
peqkleiing  us  Ibr  a  moment  with  respect  to  our  once  formed 
confidence. 

This  conviction,  spnmg  from  fldth  and  right,  which  in  all 
eases  that  we  recognise  as  the  most  important,  is  applicablo 
and  strengthening,  lies  at  tiie  Ibundaticn  of  tlie  moral  as  wdl 
as  the  literary  ediS&ce  of  my  life,  andis  to  be  regarded  as  a  well- 
inivested  and  richly  productive  capital,  aldioi^  in  particnter 
cases  we  may  be  seduced  intomidmig  anenoneons  a|^cation. 
By  this  notion,  the  Bible  first  became  reaUy  accessiUe  to  me;, 
I  had,  as  is  the  case  in  the  religions  instruction  of  Protestants, 
nm  through  it  several  times,  nay,  had  made  myself  acquainted 
with  it,  by  way  of  let^  from  b^inning  to  end  and  bade  again. 
Hie  blunt  naturalness  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  tender 
naUvetd  of  the  New,  had  attracted  me  in  particular  instances  ; 
as  a  whole,  indeed,  it  never  propeily  appealed  to  me ;  but  the 
diverse  diaracten  of  the  different  booKS  no  more  perplexed 
me ;  I  knew  how  to  represent  to  myself  their  signincanoe 
fiEuthfiilly  and  in  proper  order,  and  had  too  mndi  feeling  for 
tlie  book  to  be  ever  aue  to  do  without  it.  By  this  very  side 
of  feeling  I  was  protected  against  all  scoffing,  because  I  saw 
its  dishonesty  at  once.  I  not  onlv  detested  it,  but  could  even 
feu  in  a  rage  about  it;  and  I  still  perfectly  remember  that  in 
my  childishly  fenatical  seal  I  should  have  completely  tfarottfed 
Voltaire,  <m  account  of  his  Smd,  if  I  had  only  got  hoM  of 
him.  On  the  o&er  hand,  every  kind  of  honest  investigatioff 
pleased  me  greatly;  the  revelations  as  to  the  k>oality  and 
eostome  oi  &  East,  which  difihsed  more  and  more  light»  I 
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xeoeiyed  with  joy,  and  continaed  to  exerdse  all  my  acuteneas 
on  such  yalaaole  traditiona. 

It  is  known  that  at  an  earlier  period  I  sought  to  initiaia 
myself  into  the  ntuadon  of  the  world,  as  descrihed  to  us  by 
the  first  book  of  Moses.  As  I  now  thought  to  proceed  step- 
wise, and  in  proper  order,  I  seized,  after  a  long  interraption^ 
on  the  second  book.  But  what  a  difference!  Just  as  ihe 
fulness  of  childhood  had  vanished  from  my  life,  so  did  I  find 
the  second  book  separated  firom  the  first  by  a  monstrous  chasm. 
The  utter  forgetfiilness  of  a  bygone  time  is  already  expressed 
in  the  few  important  words, ''  Now  there  arose  a  new  kin^ 
over  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph."  But  the  people  also, 
innumerable  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  had  almost  forgotten  the 
ancestor  to  whom,  under  the  starry  heaven,  Jehovah  had 
made  the  very  promise  which  was  now  fulfilled.  I  worked 
through  the  five  books  with  unspeakable  trouble  and  insuffi* 
eient  means  and  powers,  and  in  doing  this  fell  upon  the 
strangest  notions.  I  thought  I  had  discovered  that  it  was 
not  our  ten  commandments  which  stood  upon  the  tables, 
that  the  Israelites  did  not  wander  through  the  desert  for 
forty  years,  but  only  for  a  short  time ;  and  thus  I  fiincied 
{hat  I  could  give  entirely  new  revelations  as  to  the  rharacter 
.of  Moses. 

Even  the  New  Testament  was  not  safe  from  my  inquiries  ; 
with  my  passion  for  dissection,  I  did  not  spare  it,  but  vdtii 
love  and  affection  I  chimed  in  vnth  that  wholesome  word, 
*'  The  evangelists  may  contradict  each  other,  provided  on^ 
the  gospel  does  not  contradict  itself."  In  this  region  also  1 
thought  I  should  make  all  sorts  of  discoveries.  That  gift  of 
tongues  imparted  at  Pentecost  with  lustre  and  clearness,  I 
^f-  interpreted  for  myself  in  a  somewhat  abstruse  manner,  not 
adapted  to  procure  many  adherents. 

Into  one  of  the  chief  Lutheran  doctrines,  which  has  beea 
stiU  more  sharpened  by  the  ^{^hutm,— namely,  that  of 
T-  r^arding  the  smful  principle  as  predominant  in  man, — I  en* 
deavoured  tor  accommodate  myself,  but  without  remarkable 
aucoess.  Nevertheless  I  had  made  the  terminology  of  this 
>^  doctrine  tolerably  my  own,  and  made  use  of  it  in  a  letter, 
which,  in  the  character  of  country  pastor,  I  was  pleased  to 
.0end  to  a  brother  in  office.  However,  the  chief  theme  in 
ifae  paper  was  that  watchwoird  of  the  time,  called  ^'Tolera- 
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tioQ,"  wUch  prevailed  among  the  better  order  of  brains  and< 
minds. 

Such  things,  which  were  produced  by  d^prees,  I  had  printed 
at  my  own  cost  in  the  following  year,  to  try  myself  with 
the  public, — ^made  presents  of  them,  or  sent  them  to  Eichen- 
berg's  shop,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  as  fibst  as  possible, 
without  deriving  any  profit  myself.  Here  and  there  a  review 
mentions  them,  now  fayourab]^,  now  un&vourably,«— but  they 
soon  passed  away.  My  £Etther  kept  them  cardfuUy  in  hid 
archiTes,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  possessed  a  copy  of  thenu 
I  shall  add  these,  as  well  as  some  things  of  the  kmd  which 
I  have  found,  to  the  new  edition  of  my  works. 

Since  I  had  reaUy  been  seduced  into  the  sybilline  style  of 
such  papers,  as  well  as  into  the  edition  of  them  by  HiwiAnn^ 
this  seems  to  me  a  proper  place  to  make  mention  of  this 
worthy  and  influential  man,  who  was  then  as  great  a  m3^zy 
to  us  as  he  has  always  remained  to  his  natiye  country.  His 
SocraHc  Memorabilia  was  more  especially  liked  by  those  per^  - 
sons  who  could  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  dajaling  spirit  of  ^ 
time.  It  was  suspected  that  he  was  a  profound,  well-grounded 
man,  who,  accurately  acquainted  with  the  public  world  and 
with  literature,  allowed  of  something  mysterious  and  unfiw 
ihomable,  and  expressed  himself  on  wis  subject  in  a  manner 
quite  his  own.  By  those  who  then  ruled  the  literature  of  the 
day,  he  was  indeed  considered  an  abstruse  mystic,  but  aa 
aspiring  youth  suffered  themselves  to  be  attracted  by  hinu 
Even  £e  ''  Quiet-in-the-lands,"  as  they  were  called— half  in 
jest,  half  in  esmesi^— ihose^pous  souls,  who,  without  profesft*  ^ 
ing  themselves  members  of  any  society,  formed  an  invisible 
church,  turned  their  attention  to  him;  while  to  my  friend 
Fraulein  yon  Elettenberg,  and  no  less  to  her  friend  Moser^ 
the  '*  Magus  from  the  North"  was  a  welcome  apparition* 
People  put  themselyes  the  more  in  connexion  with  him,  when 
they  had  learned  that  he  was  tormented  by  nanow  domestio 
circumstances,  but  neyertheless  understood  how  to  maintain  this 
beautiful  and  lofty  mode  of  thought.  With  the  great  influence 
of  President  yon  Moser,  it  would  haye  been  easy  to  provide  a 
tolerable  and  convenient  existence  for  such  a  frugal  man. 
The  matter  vras  set  on  foot,  nay,  so  good  an  understanding 
and  mutual  approyal  was  attained,  that  Hamann  undertook 
the  long  journey  frt>m  Konigsberg  to  Darmstadt.  But  as  the 
president  happened  to  be  ateent^  that  odd  man,  no  onelmow* 
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OB  ipHiit  acoaanty  retmncid  st  oBce,  though  ft  fiiend^ 
spondenoe  was  kept  up.  I  stiU  possess  two  letters  from  Ike 
Konigsberger  to  sis  jwrfjnn,  wfaich  bear  testioMMiy  to  the 
WDBdrom  greataees  aad  anoerity  of  tketr  autiior. 

But  ao  good  an  nndentanding  wm  not  to  hat  k»g.  Tfaaaa 
pioQa  mea  had  liiOQi^  tke  irtfaer  one  pioos  in  tlieir  owa 
adiion ;  they  had  treated  bim  with  leveienoe  as  tiie  "  Magns 
of  the  N<Hth,"  and  thooght  Ihat  he  wookl  ocmtmiie  to  <yrKniit 
himself  with  a  revwead  demeanoor.  But  akeady  in  the 
Oomds,  an  after-pieoe  of  SoeraHe  Memorabilia^  he  had  glwja 
aoaoe  offienee ;  and  when  he  mow  puhliBhed  the  ChiMvlet  ef  m 
PkHologisty  on  the  title-page  of  which  was  to  be  seen  not  onl^ 
the  goat-profile  of  a  horned  Fan,  bat  also  on  one  of  tibe  fint 
pages,  a  large  eook,  cut  in  wood,  aad  setting  time  to  aona 
yoong  oockerels,  ^idio  stood  before  him  with  notes  in  thor 
daws,  made  an  exceedingly  ridiculous  uipearance,  by  whibh 
certain  ehordi-mnsie,  of  whidi  tiie  author  did  not  approve^ 
was  to  be  made  a  ]anghing-stock,--4heie  arose  among  wdl- 


minded  and  sensitive  people  a  dissatiafiietion, 
exhibited  to  the  author,  who,  not  being  edified  by  it^ 
shunned  a  closer  connexion.  Our  attention  to  this  man 
was,  however,  always  kept  alive  by  Herder,  who,  remain- 
ing in  oorre^mndence  with  us  and  his  bride,  commnni- 
oated  to  us  at  once  all  that  proceeded  fiom  that  extraordinaiT 
man.  To  these  bd.onged  his  critiques  and  notiees,  inserted 
in  die  Komgthetg  Zeiimff,  all  of  whidi  bore  a  veiy  singular 
character.  I  possess  an  almost  complete  collection  of  his 
woiks,  and  a  very  important  essay  on  Herder's  prise  paper 
oonceming  the  origin  of  language,  in  vdiich,  in  the  nsoat 
peculiar  manner,  he  throws  flashes  of  light  upon  this  spedmen 
cf  Herder. 

I  do  not  eive  up  the  hope  of  superintending  myself,  or  ai 
kast  furthenng,  an  edition  of  Hamann's  worics;  and  tlieD, 
when  these  documents  are  again  before  the  public,  it  will  be 
time  to  speak  more  closely  of  the  author,  his  nature  and  cJh»- 
raeter.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  I  will  here  adduce  some- 
thing concerning  him,  especially  as  emiment  men  axe  stili 
living  who  felt  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  whose  assent  or 
oonection  will  be  very  welcome  to  me.  The  principle  to 
-^bioh  all  Hamann's  expressions  may  be  referred  is  this :  '*  All 
-^  that  man  undertakes  to  perfinm,  whether  by  deed,  by  word, 
or  otherwise,  must  proceed  from  all  his  powers  united;  eveiy- 
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lUiig  isolated  if  wordlem.**    A  noUe  maxim,  but  bard  to 
fidloir.    To  life  and  art  it  may  indeed  be  aj^ed,  and  in 
every  ooaomimicatian  by  wotds,  tbat  is  not  exactly  poetic, 
Aeve  18,  on  the  eontraiy,  a  gnund  difficulty ;  for  a  word  must 
aerer  itself^  iaoiiate  itself,  to  say  or  signify  anything.     Man, 
iriiile  he  qieaks,  must,  fer  the  moment,  beccxne  one-sided ; 
there  is  no  oommnmcation,  no  instmetion,  without  seTering. 
Now  BUice  Hamann,  onee  for  all,  opposed  this  separation,  and 
because  he  feh,  imagined,  and  thought  in  imity,  chose  to 
apeak  in  xmity  likewise,  and  to  reqaire  the  same  of  others,  he 
came  into  oppoaition  with  his  own  style,  and  witii  all  that 
others  prodiioed.    To  produce  the  impoasible,  he  therefore 
gnspe  at  erery  element;  the  deepest  and  most  mystical  con- 
templations in  which  nature  and  mind  meet  eadi  otheiv* 
iBwTninating  flashes  of  the  understanding,  whidi  beam  forth 
from  such  a  contact— significant  images,  which  float  in  these 
regions — forcible  aphonsms  from  samd  and  profane  writers 
4— ^nth  whatever  else  of  a  humonnis  kind  oomd  be  added-^ 
all  tiiis  forms  the  wondrous  i^;gregate  of  his  style  and  his  com*i 
numications.     If^  now,  one  cannot  associate  oneself  with  him 
in  his  depths— camot  wander  with  him  on  his  heights-— can- 
not master  the  fbima  which  float  before  him — cannot,  from 
an  infinitely  extended  literatioe,  exactly  find  oat  the  sense  of 
4  passage  which  is  only  hinted  at— -we  find  that  the  more  we 
stady  him,  the  more  dun  and  dark  it  becomes ;  and  this  dark* 
■ess  always  increases  with  years,  because  his  allusions  were 
directed  to  certain  definite  peculiarities  which  prevailed,  for 
the  moment,  in  life  and  in  hterature.     In  my  collection  there 
are  some  of  his  printed  sheets,  where  he  has  cited  with  his 
own  hand,  in  the  margin,  the  passages  to  which  his  hints 
refer.     If  one  open3  them,  there  is  again  a  sort  of  equivocal 
double  li^t,  which  appears  to  us  highly  agreeable ;  only  one 
must  completely  renonnoe  what  is  <ndinarily  called  under- 
standing.    Such  leaves  merit  to  be  called  sybiUine,  for  this 
reason,  that  one  cannot  consider  them  in  and  for  themselves, 
but  must  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  seek  refoge  with  their 
eracles.    Every  time  thiZt  one  opens  them  one  foncies  one  has 
found  something  new,  because  ^e  sense  whidi  abides  in  every 
paasage  touches  and  excites  us  in  a  curious  manner. 

Personally  I  never  saw  him ;  nor  did  I  hold  any  immediate 
eommunioatioii  with  him  by  means  of  letters.    It  seems  to 
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me  that  lie  was  extremely  clear  in  the  relations  of  life  and 
friendship,  and  that  he  had  a  correct  feeling  for  the  positioDfl 
of  persons  among  each  other,  and  with  reference  to  himself. 
All  the  letters  which  I  saw  by  him  were  excellent,  and  mudi 
plainer  than  his  works,  because  here  the  reference  to  time^ 
circmnstances,  and  personal  affidrs,  was  more  clearly  promi- 
nent.  I  thought,  however,  that  I  could  discern  this  much  gene- 
rally, that  he,  feeling  the  superiority  of  his  mental  gifts,  in 
the  most  naive  manner,  always  considered  himself  somewliai 
wiser  and  more  shrewd  than  his  correspondents,  whom  lie 
treated  rather  ironicaUy  than  heartily.  If  this  held  good  on^ 
of  single  cases,  it  applied  to  the  majority,  as  &r  as  my  own 
observation  went,  and  was  the  cause  that  I  never  felt  a  desirs 
to  approach  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  kindly  literary  communication  be* 
tween  Herder  and  us  was  maintained  with  great  vivacity^ 
though  it  was  a  pity  that  he  could  not  keep  himself  quiet.  Bat 
Herder  never  Idft  off  his  teazing  and  scolding ;  and  much  was 
not  required  to  irritate  Merk,  who  also  contnved  to  excite  me 
to  impatience.  Because  now  Herder,  among  all  authors  and 
men,  seems  to  respect  Swift  the  most,  he  was  among  us 
oaUed  the  *'  Dean,"  and  this  gave  ftirther  occasion  to  all  soxts 
of  peiplexities  and  annoyances. 

Nevertheless  we  were  highly  pleased  when  we  learned  that 
he  was  to  have  an  appointment  at  Biickeburg,  which  would 
bring  him  double  honour,  for  his  new  patron  had  the  highest 
feme  as  a  clear-headed  and  brave,  though  eccentric  mao. 
Thomas  Abt  had  been  known  and  celebrated  in  this  service  ; 
his  country  still  mourned  his  death,  and  was  pleased  witii  the 
monument  which  his  patron  had  erected  for  him.  Now  Her-- 
der,  in  the  place  of  the  untimely  deceased,  was  to  fulfil  aQ 
those  hopes  which  his  predecessor  had  so  worthily  excit^ 

The  epoch  in  which  this  happened  gave  a  double  brilpouy 
and  value  to  such  an  appointment ;  for  several  German  princes 
already  followed  the  example  of  the  Count  of  Lippe,  inas- 
much as  they  took  into  their  service  not  merely  learned  men, 
and  men  of  business,  properly  so  called,  but  fldso  persons  of 
mind  and  promise.  Thus,  it  was  said,  Klopstock  had  been. 
invited  by  the  Margrave  Charles  of  Baden,  not  for  real  busi- 
ness, but  that  by  his  presence  he  might  impart  a  gry^Aid 
be  useful  to  the  higher  society.    As  now  the  r^ard  i9tlbr 
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this  excellent  prinoe,  who  paid  attention  to  all  that  was  nseM 
and  beautiful,  increased  in  consequence,  so  also  was  the  vene- 
xation  for  Klopstock  not  a  little  heightened.  ETerjthing  that 
emanated  from  him  was  held  dear  and  valuable ;  and  we  care- 
folly  wrote  down  his  odes  and  el^es  as  we  could  get  them. 
We  were  therefore  highly  delighted  when  the  great  Land- 
gravine Caroline  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  made  a  collection  of 
tibem,  and  we  obtained  possession  of  one  of  the  few  copies, 
which  enabled  us  to  complete  our  own  manuscript  collection. 
Hence  those  first  readings  have  long  been  most  in  £Etyour  with 
us ;  nay,  we  have  often  refreshed  and  delighted  ourselyes  with 
poems  which  the  author  afterwards  rejected.  So  true  it  is, 
that  the  life  which  presses  forth  out  of  a  ''  fine  soul "  works 
with  the  greater  freedom  the  less  it  appears  to  be  drawn  by 
criticism  mto  the  department  of  art. 

E[lopstock,  by  his  character  and  conduct,  had  managed  to 
attain  regard  and  dignity,  both  for  himself  and  for  other  men 
of  talent ;  now  they  were  also,  .if  possible,  to  be  indebted  to 
him  for  the  security  and  improvement  of  their  domestic  con- 
dition. For  the  book-trade,  in  the  previous  period,  had  more 
to  do  with  important  scientific  books,  belonging  to  the  di£^ 
rent  flausulties— with  stock-works,  for  which  a  moderate  remu- 
neration was  paid.  But  the  production  of  poetical  works  was 
looked  upon  as  something  sacred ;  and  in  this  case  the  ac- 
ceptance or  increase  of  any  remimeration  would  have  been 
regarded  almost  as  simony.  Authors  and  publishers  stood  in 
the  strangest  reciprocal  position.  Both  appeared,  accordingly 
as  it  was  taken,  as  patrons  and  clients.  The  authors,  who, 
irrespectively  of  their  talent,  were  generally  respected  and 
revered  by  the  public  as  highly  moral  men,  had  a  mental 
rank,  and  felt  themselves  rewarded  by  the  success  of  their 
labours ;  the  publishers  were  well  satisfied  with  the  second 
place,  and  enjoyed  a  considerable  profit.  But  now  opulence 
again  set  the  rich  bookseller  above  the  poor  poet,  and  thus 
ever3rthing  stood  in  the  most  beautifiil  equilibrium.  Mag- 
nanimity and  gratitude  were  not  unfrequent  on  either  side. 
Breitkopf  and  Oottsched  lived,  all  their  lives,  as  inmates  of 
the  same  house.  Stinginess  and  meanness,  especially  that  of 
piracy,  were  not  yet  in  vogue. 

Never6ieless  a  general  commotion  had  arisen  among  the 
German  authors.    They  compared  their  own  very  moderate,  if 
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Ii0i  poor  oonditioB,  wiib  th»  weallb  of  fi)0  endnent  b#^ 
they  oonmAwed  how  g^eat  was  the  ^me  of  a  Odert*  of  a 
Babeoer*  and  la  what  nafrow  domestic  ctiewBatanoea  an  aai- 
T^FBally  esteemed  Qennaa  poet  mast  «tng(^  on,  if  he  didaat 
render  life  easy  by  some  ether  calling.  Even  the  mediooe 
and  lemer  minds  felt  a  strong  desire  to  see  Hieir  sitaatioa 
impcoved,— -to  make  thems^yes  free  of  the  pnbliahera. 

Now  lOopstock  came  forward  and  ofBsred  his  ^  RepaUie  <f 
Letters"  {O^shrU  RtpubUk)  lor  snhsciiption.  AkilMmgk 
the  latter  cantos  of  the  M^niahy  partly  on  aooonnt  of  Ihor 
sobject,  partly  on  aooount  of  the  treatment,  could  not  ptodoee 
the  same  elEeict  as  the  eaxlier  onesi  which,  themselves,  pam 
and  izmooeat,  came  into  a  pure  and  innocent  time,  the  sane 
respect  was  always  maintained  for  the  poet,  who,  by  the  poh- 
lication  of  his  odes,  had  drawn  to  himself  the  hearts,  mnids» 
and  feelings  of  many  parsons.  Many  walLthinkiag 
among  whom  were  several  of  gveat  influence,  offered  to 
payment  beforehand.  This  was  fixed  at  a  Lomu  cTer^  the 
object  being,  it  was  said,  not  so  much  to  pay  &r  the  booAc,  as 
on  this  occasion  to  reward  the  author  for  his  services  to  his 
country.  Now  every  one  pressed  forward ;  even  youths  and 
young  girls,  who  had  not  much  to  expend,  opened  their 
aaving-boxes;  men  and  women,  the  higher  mid  the  middle 
classes,  contributed  to  this  holy  offering ;  and  perhaps  a  thoi^ 
sand  subscribers,  all  paying  in  advance,  were  collected.  Ex- 
pectation was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  oonfidenee  was 
as  great  as  posubie» 

ASbst  this,  the  work,  on  its  appearance,  was  eompdled  to 
experience  the  strangest  result  in  the  world ;  it  was,  indeed,  of 
important  value,  but  byno  means  universally  interesting.  Kkp^ 
stock's  thoughts  on  poetry  and  literature  were  set  forth  in  ms 
&nn  of  an  old  German  Druidical  republic ;  his  maxims  on  the 
true  and  false  were  expressed  in  pithy  koonio  aphorisms,  in 
which,  however,  much  that  was  instructive  was  sacrifioed  to 
the  singularity  of  form.  For  authors  and  UtUrakurs^  the  book 
was  and  is  invaluable ;  but  it  was  only  in  this  circle  that  it 
could  be  useful  and  efibctive.  He  who  had  thou^t  himself 
followed  the  thinker ;  he  who  knew  how  to  seek  and  prias 
what  was  genuine,  found  himself  instructed  by  the  prafivond, 
honest  man;  but  the  amateur,  the  general  reader,  wte  not 
enlightened,— to  him  the  book  rennined  sealed;  and  yit 
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it  hid  beta  placed  in  all  luuids ;  and  idule  erery  <me  tx* 
pected  a  perfectly  sendceable  work,  most  of  them  obtained 
eae  from,  wbkh  tbej  could  not  get  the  smallest  taste.  The 
flstomshmemt  was  general,  but  the  esteem  for  the  man  was 
fio  great,  that  no  grumbling,  scarcely  a  murmur,  arose.  The 
young  and  beautiful  part  of  the  world  got  over  their  loss,  and 
now  freely  gave  away  the  copies  th^  had  so  dearly  pur- 
dbased.  I  xeoeiTed  seyeral  from  kind  female  Mends,  but  none 
of  them  hare  remained  with  me. 

This  undertaking,  which  was  successful  to  the  author,  but 
a  &ikire  to  the  public,  had  the  ill  consequence,  that  there 
was  now  no  further  thought  about  subscriptions  and  prepay- 
ments; nevertheless  the  wish  had  been  too  generally  difibsed 
fof  the  attemi^  not  to  be  renewed.  The  D^uau  publishing- 
house  now  offered  to  do  this  on  a  large  scale.  Learned  men 
and  publishers  were  here,  by  a  dose  compaet,  to  enjoy,  both 
in  a  certain  proportion,  tfaye  hoped-fikr  adrantage.  llie  neees* 
sity,  so  long  painfully  felt,  again  awakened  a  great  confidence ; 
but  this  ooula  not  last  long ;  and  after  a  bri^  endeaYour  the 
parties  separated,  with  a  loss  on  both  sides. 

However,  a  speedy  eommunication  among  the  firiends  of  Ihe- 
rature  was  already  introduced.  The  Mtuenahmmaehe*  united 
all  the  young  poets  with  each  other ;  the  journals  united  the 
poet  with  omer  authcM^  My  own  pleasure  in  productioa 
was  boimdless ;  to  what  I  had  produced  I  -remained  indiffe- 
rent ;  only  when,  in  social  circles,  I  made  it  present  to  myself 
and  others,  my  affection  for  it  was  renewed.  Moreorer,  many 
persons  took  an  interest  in  both  my  larger  and  smaller  works^ 
because  I  urgently  pressed  every  one  who  felt  in  any  degree 
inclined  and  adi^ted  to  production,  to  produce  something  in- 
dependently, after  his  own  fashion,  and  was,  in  turn,  chal- 
lenged by  aU.  to  new  poetising  and  writing.  These  mutual 
impulses,  which  were  carried  even  to  an  extreme,  gave  every 
one  a  happy  influence  in  his  own  fashion;  and  from  this 
whirling  ana  working,  this  living  and  letting-live,  this  taking 
and  givmg,  which  was  carried  on  by  so  many  youths,  fron&  / 
their  own  free  hearts,  without  any  th^^cid  guiding-star,  ^',  r  ^f\  ( 
according  to  the  innate  character  of  each,  and  without  any 
qiecial  design,  arose  that  femed^  extolled,  and  decried  epoch 
in  literature,  when  admass  of  young  gaiial  men,  with  all  that 

*  AbdbsI  juhlifistions  devoted  to  poeti^  only.    Zwiws>. 
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andadty  and  assumption  which  is  pecdliar  to  their  own.  period 
of  youtn,  produced,  by  the  application  of  their  powers,  much 
that  was  good,  and  by  the  abuse  of  these,  much  ill-feehng 
and  mischief;  and  it  is,  indeed,  the  action  and  reaction  wfai^ 
proceeded  from  this  source,  that  form  the  chief  theme  of  dba 
volume. 

In  what  can  young  people  take  the  highest  interest, 
how  are  they  to  excite  interest  among  those  of  their  iiwi 
age,  if  they  are  not  animated  by  love,  and  if  affiurs  of  the 
heart,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  are  not  living  within 
them  ?  I  had  in  secret  to  complain  of  a  love  I  had  lost ;  this 
made  me  mild  and  tolerant,  and  more  agreeable  to  society 
than  in  those  brilliant  times  when  nothing  reminded  me  of  a 
want  or  a  fault,  and  I  went  storming  along  completely  without 
restramt. 

Frederica's  answer  to  a  written  adieu  rent  n.y  heart.  It 
was  tbe  some  hand,  the  same  tone  of  thought,  the  same  fed- 
ing,  which  had  formed  itself  for  me  and  by  me.  I  now,  £at 
the  first  time,  felt  the  loss  which  she  suffered,  and  saw  no 
means  to  supply  it,  or  even  to  alleviate  it.  She  was  oompletdy 
present  to  me ;  I  always  felt  that  she  was  wanting  to  me ; 
and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  I  could  not  forgive  myself  for  my 
own  misfortune.     Gretchen  had  been  taken  away  from  me ; 

*^  Annette  had  left  me ;  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  guilty. 
I  had  wounded  the  most  beautiful  heart  to  its  very  depths ; 
and  the  period  of  a  gloomy  repentance,  with  the  absence  of  a 
refreshing  love,  to  wliich  I  had  grown  accustomed,  was  most 
agonising,  nay,  insupportable.  But  man  will  live ;  and  hence 
I  took  an  honest  interest  in  others ;  I  sought  to  disentangle 
their  embarrassments,  and  to  unite  what  was  about  to  part, 
that  they  might  not  have  the  same  lot  as  myself.     They  were 

^  hence  accustomed  to  call  roe  the  '*  confidant,"  and  on  aooonnt 
of  wandering  about  the  district,  the  "  wanderer."  In  pro- 
ducing that  calm  for  my  mind,  which  I  felt  imder  the  open 
sky,  in  the  valleys,  on  the  heights,  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
woods,  the  situation  of  Frankfort  was  serviceable,  as  it  lay  in 
the  middle  between  Darmstadt  and  Hamburg,  two  pleasant 
places,  which  are  on  good  terms  with  each  other,  through 
the  relationship  of  both  courts.  I  accustomed  myself  to  live 
on  the  road,  and,  like  a  messenger,  to  wander  about  between 
the  mountains  and  the  flat  country.     Often  I  went  alone,  or 
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in  company,  through  my  native  city,  as  if  it  did  not  at  all 
concern  me,  dined  at  one  of  the  great  inns  in  the  High-street, 
and  after  dinner  went  further  on  my  way.  More  than  ever 
was  I  directed  to  the  open  world  and  to  free  nature.  On  my 
way  I  sang  to  myself  strange  hymns  and  dithyrambics,  of 
which  one  entitled  '*The  Wanderer*s  Storm-soi^"  {Wan-' 
derer's  SturmUed)  still  remains.  This  half-nonsense  I  sang 
aloud,  in  an  impassioned  manner,  when  I  found  myself  in  a 
terrific  storm,  which  I  was  obliged  to  meet. 

My  heart  was  imtouched  and  unoccupied ;  I  conscientiously 
ayoiaed  all  closer  connexion  with  ladies,  and  thus  it  re- 
mained concealed  from  me,  that,  inattentive  and  unconscious 
as  I  was,  an  amiable  spirit  was  secretly  hovering  round  me. 
It  was  not  until  many  years  afterwards,  nay,  until  after  her 
death,  that  I  learned  of  her  secret  heavenly  love,  in  a  manner 
that  necessarily  overwhelmed  me.  But  I  was  innocent,  and 
could  purely  and  honestly  pity  an  innocent  being;  nay,  I 
could  do  this  the  more,  as  the  discovery  occurred  at  an  epoch 
when,  completely  without  passion,  I  had  the  happiness  of 
living  for  myself  and  my  own  intellectual  inclinations. 

At  the  time  when  I  was  pained  by  my  grief  at  Frederica's 
situation,  I  again,  after  my  old  fashion,  sought  aid  from 
poetry.  I  again  continued  the  poetical  confession  which  I 
had  commenced,  that  by  this  self-tormenting  penance  I 
might  be  worthy  of  an  internal  absolution.  The  two  Marias 
in  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  and  Clavigo^  and  the  two  bad  cha- 
racters who  play  the  part  of  their  lovers,  may  have  been  the 
results  of  such  penitent  reflections. 

But  as  in  youth  one  soon  overcomes  mental  wounds  and 
diseases,  because  a  healthy  S3rstem  of  organic  life  can  rise  up 
Ibr  a  (dck  one,  and  allow  it  time  to  grow  healthy  again,  cor- 
poreal exerdses,  on  many  a  &vourable  opportunity,  came  for- 
ward  with  very  advantageous  effect ;  and  I  was  excited  in 
many  ways  to  man  myself  afresh,  and  to  seek  new  pleasures 
of  life  and  enjoyments.  Riding  gradually  took  the  place  of 
those  saimtering,  melancholy,  toilsome,  and  at  the  same  time 
tedious  and  aimless  rambles  on  foot ;  one  reached  one's  end 
more  quickly,  merrily,  and  commodiously.  The  young  people 
again  introauced  fencing,  but  in  particular,  on  the  setting-in 
€f  winter,  a  new  world  was  revealed  to  us,  since  I  at  once 
determined  to  skate,— €ai  exercise  which  I  had  never  at^ 
tempted,— and,  in  a  abort  time,  by  practice,  reflection,  and 
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peneveranoe,  brought  it  as  far.  as  was  neeenary  to  ogtiywilli 
G^^^^BTB  a  gay,  aniinated  oomae  on  the  ioe,  withoat  -widnae  ia 
distangizuh  mjrBelL 

For  this  new  joyous  activity  we  weie  also  indcfbted  t» 
Klopstook, — to  his  e&thnsiaflDi  for  this  htcppy  apeeaea  cf  an- 
tion,  which  private  accounts  confirmed,  whOe  kia  odea  gaae 
an  undeniable  evidence  of  it.  I  atOl  exactly  xeaaember  tkat 
on  a  dheexful  frosty  morning  I  sprang  oat  of  bed,  and  ntteaad 
aloud  these  passages  :— 

"  AlTOAdj,  glad  ivith  feefiag  of  health. 
Far  down  aloig  the  ahure,  I  have  'whiten'd 
The  Goveriikg  oyataL 

*  How  does  the  wmterti  advaodng  daj 
Softly  iUomine  the  hdce  1    The  mgfat  has  oart 
The  glittering  frost,  like  stais,  upon  it' 

My  besitatuig  and  warering  resolutton  was  Bated 
and  I  flew  straight  to  the  place  where  so  old  a 
Blight  with  some  degree  of  propriety  make  hia  first 
And,  indeed,  iMs  manifestation  of  our  strength  wcJl 
to  be  commended  by  iOopstock,  &r  it  is  an  eaEerdae 
brings  us  into  contact  with  the  freshest  chil^ood. 
Hie  youth  to  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  his  suppleness,  and  is 
to  keep  offa  stagnant  old  age.  We  were  immoderately  addietod 
to  this  pleasure.  To  pass  tibus  a  splendid  Sunday  on  the  ice  did 
Bot  satisfy  us,  we  continued  our  mo^vement  late  iaio  the  ni^bL 
For  as  other  exertions  ^^^ue  the  body,  so  does  this  give  ita 
eonstantly  new  power.    iSie  full  moon  rising  from  1^  rlimii, 
over  the  wide  nocturnal  meadows,  whidi  were  fr^aen  iaHa 
fidds  of  ioe ;  the  night-breeae,  vdiich  rustled  towards  us  on 
our  course ;  t&e  solemn  thunder  of  the  ice,  which  sunk  as  Ike 
water  decreased ;  the  strange  echo  of  our  own  aKyvemenla^ 
rendered  the  scenes  of  Ossian  just  preaent  to  our  xninda.  Naw 
this  friend,  now  that,  uttered  an  ode  of  Klopstoek's,  in  a  fVrii 
Biatory  recitative;  and  if  we  foondooEaelves  togeliiMr  at  daam, 
the  unfeigned  praise  of  the  author  of  our  joys  brake  &rtk  :-^ 

I  **  And  ahoold  he  not  be  immortal, 

\  Who  found  for  oa  health  and  joifi 

'  Which  the  hone,  though  bold  in  his  coona^  never  9m% 

And  which  even  the  bftU  la  without)" 

Sudi  gratitude  is  earned  by  a  man  who  knows  Iwv  ta 
worthily  to  extend  an  earthly  act  by  spinlHl 
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And  ilns,  m  obiUbeii  of  taknt,  whose  mental  gifts  ba^ 
flt  aa  early  period,  been  coltiTSted  to  an  ezttaordiiiary  degiee» 
MtnriL,  if  Uiey  can,  to  the  sim|de8t  sports  of  yoatii,  did  we, 
too,  often  £nget  o«ir  oalling  to  more  serious  tmngs.  Never- 
tlieless  this  very  motion,.8o  often  earned  on  in  nolitndfi  Hiin 
agreeable  soning  in  midetanBuned  spaee— again  excited  many 
08  my  internal  mmts,  vrtax^  liad,  fer  a  time,  km  dormant; 
and  I  have  been  indebted  to  sach  hours  for  a  mora  apeedy 
eSaboiation  of  older  pbaw. 

The  darker  ages  of  Oennan  histoxy  had  cdwra  oecapied 
m^  desire  for  lamdedge  and  my  imagiwition  The  thougbt 
08  dramatiBng  Obiz  wm  BerUchmpm^  with  aU  the  oircom* 
Stances  of  his  time,  was  one  whidh  I  much  hked  and  vahwd. 
I  industriously  lead  the  chief  aothors ;  to  Datt's  work,  3$ 
Pace  PMictk,  I  devoted  all  my  attention;  I  had  sedulously 
stadied  it  throogh,  and  rendered  those  singular  details  as 
Tisible  to  me  as  possible.  These  emdeavonxra,  which  wsra 
directed  to  moral  and  poetioai  ends,  I  coaUL  also  nse  in 
another  dxrectien,  and  I  was  now  to  visit  Wetahff%  I  had 
sttflBkaent  historioal  preparatien;  fer  the  Imperial  Chamber 
bad  arisen  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  pablio  tranquillity,  and  its 
histoiy  could  serve  as  an  important  due  through  the  oonftued 
events  of  Germany.  Indeed,  Ihe  ocmstitution  of  the  oomte 
and  armies  gives  me  most  acoarate  xasigbt  into  the  eonstitu* 
tion  of  every  e«|nrB.  Even  the  finanoes,  the  influence  of 
vduch  are  considered  so  important,  oome  much  less  under 
consideration ;  for  if  the  whole  is  deficient,  it  is  only  neces« 
sary  to  take  from  the  individual  what  be  has  laboriously 
scrfq)ed  tc^ether,  and  thus  the  state  is  always  sufficiently  rich,* 

What  occuned  to  me  at  Wetakr  is  of  no  great  importance, 
but  it  may  inspire  a  greater  interest,  if  the  reader  will  not 
disdain  a  cursory  history  of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  in  order 
to  render  present  to  his  mind  the  un&vourabie  moment  sA 
which  I  airived  there. 

The  lords  of  the  earth  are  such,  principally  because  they 
can  assemble  around  them,  in  war,  the  bravest  and  most  rescK 
Inte,  and  in  peace,  the  wisest  and  most  just.  Even  to  tba 
state  of  a  German  emperor  belonged  a  court  of  tUs  kiBd» 
ivhich  always  accompmiied  him  in  his  expeditions  throng 
theem^nie.  But  neither  this  precaution,  nor  the  Suabiam  . 
law,  which  prevailed  in  the  soumof  Qennany,  nor  the  Saxoai^ 
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law,  wbich  prevailed  in  the  norih, — neither  the  judges  1^ 
pointed  to  maintain  them,  nor  the  decisions  of  the  peers 
of  the  contending  parties, — neither  the  umpires  recognised 
hy  agreement,  nor  friendly  compacts  instituted  by  the  cleigy, 
— nothing,  in  short,  could  quiet  that  excited  chivalric  spirit 
of  feuds  which  had  been  roused,  fostered,  and  made  a  custom 
among  the  Qermans,  by  internal  discord,  by  foreign  campaignSy 
by  the  .crusades  especially,  and  even  by  judicial  usages.  To  the 
emperor,  as  well  as  to  the  poweifiil  estates,  these  squabbles 
were  extremely  annoying,  while,  through  them,  the  less  pow- 
erful became  troublesome  to  each  other,  and  if  they  combined, 
to  the  great  also.  All  outward  strength  was  paralysed,  while 
intenuu  order  was  destroyed ;  and  besides  this,  a  great  part 
of  the  country  was  still  encumbered  with  the  VehmgeridU^  of 
the  horrors  of  which  a  notion  may  be  formed,  if  we  think  that 
it  degenerated  into  a  secret  police,  which,  at  last,  even  £ell 
into  &e  hands  of  private  persons. 

Many  attempts  to  steer  against  these  evils  had  been  made 
in  vain,  until,  at  last,  the  estates  urgently  proposed  a  court 
Ibrmed  from  among  themselves.  This  proposed,  well-meant 
as  it  miffht  have  been,  nevertheless  indicated  an  extension  of 
the  privileges  of  the  estates,  and  a  limitation  of  the  imperial 
power.  Under  Frederic  III.  the  matter  is  delayed ;  his  son 
Maximilian,  being  pressed  frt>m  without,  complies.  He  i^ 
points  the  chief  judge,  the  estates  send  the  assistants.  There 
were  to  be  four-and-twenty  of  them;  but,  at  first,  twelve 
are  thought  sufficient. 

An  universal  fault,  of  which  men  are  guilty  in  their  under- 
takings, was  the  first  and  perpetual  fundamental  defect  <rf 
the  Imperial  Chamber :  insufficient  means  were  applied  to  a 
great  end.  The  number  of  the  assessors  was  too  smalL  How 
was  the  difficult  and  extensive  problem  to  be  solved  by  them  ? 
But  who  could  urge  an  efficient  arrangement  ?  The  emperor 
oould  not  favour  an  institution  which  seemed  to  work  more 
against  him  than  for  him ;  £eu:  more  reason  had  he  to  complete 
the  formation  of  his  own  court — his  own  council.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  regard  the  interest  of  the  estates,  all  that 
they  could  properly  have  to  do  with  was  the  stoppage  of 
bloodshed.  Whether  the  wound  was  healed,  did  not  so  mudi 
concern  them :  and  now  there  was  to  be,  besides,  a  new  et- 
pense.     It  may  not  have  been  quite  plainly  seen  that  by 
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institation  every  prince  increased  his  retinue,  for  a  decided 
end  indeed, — but  who  readily  gives  money  for  what  is  neces- 
sary ?  Every  one  would  be  satisfied,  if  he  could  have  what 
is  useful ''  for  God's  sake." 

At  first  the  assistants  were  to  live  on  fees ;  then  followed  a 
moderate  grant  firom  the  estates ;  both  were  scanty.  But  to 
meet  the  great  and  striking  exigency,  willing,  clever,  and 
industrious  men  were  found,  and  the  court  was  established. 
Whether  it  was  perceived  that  the  question  here  was  con- 
cerning only  the  alleviation  and  not  the  cure  of  the  evil, 
or  whether,  as  in  similar  cases,  the  flattering  hope  was  enter- 
tained that  much  was  to  be  done  with  little,  is  not  to  be  de- 
cided. It  is  enough  that  the  court  served  rather  as  a  pretext 
to  punish  the  originators  of  mischief,  than  completely  to  pre- 
vent wrong.  But  it  has  scarcely  met,  than  a  power  grows  out 
of  itself;  it  feels  the  eminence  on  which  it  is  placed;  it  re- 
cognises its  own  great  political  importance.  It  now  endea- 
vours, by  a  striking  activity,  to  acquire  for  itself  a  more 
decided  respect ;  they  briskly  got  through  what  can  and  must 
be  rapidly  dispatched,  what  can  be  decided  at  the  moment,  or 
what  can  otherwise  be  easily  judged ;  and  thus,  throughout 
the  empire,  they  appear  effective  and  dignified.  On  the 
other  hand,  matters  of  weightier  import,  the 'law-suits,  pro- 
perly so  called,  remained  behindhana,  and  this  was  no  mis- 
fortune. The  only  concern  of  the  state  is,  that  possession 
shall  be  certain  and  secure ;  whether  it  is  also  legal,  is  of 
less  consequence.  Hence,  from  the  monstrous  and  ever- 
swelling  number  of  delayed  suits,  no  mischief  arose  to  the 
empire.  Against  people  who  employed  force,  provision  was 
already  made,  and  witn  such  matters  could  be  settled ;  but 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  legally  disputed  about  posses- 
sion, lived,  enjoyed,  or  starved,  as  they  could ;  they  died,  were 
ruined,  or  made  it  up ;  but  all  this  was  the  good  or  evil  of 
individual  fiimilies, — ^the  empire  was  gradually  tranquiUiscd. 
For  the  Imperial  Chamber  was  endowed  with  a  legal  club-law 
against  the  disobedient ;  had  it  been  able  to  publish  the  ban, 
this  would  have  been  more  effective. 

But  now,  what  with  the  sometimes  increased,  sometimes 
diminished  number  of  assessors,  what  with  the  many  inter- 
nq>tions,  what  with  the  removal  of  the  court  from,  one  place 
to  another,  these  arrears,  these  records  necessarily  increased 
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to  an  infinite  extent  Now,  in  the  diiiUeiw  of  war,  a 
the  archives  was  sent  for  safety  firom  Spire  to  Awchafrnbw^ 
a  part  to  Worms,  the  third  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Fremdk. 
who  thought  thej  had  gained  the  state-avehiTea,  Irat  waoli 
afterwards  have  been  gkd  to  get  rid  of  such  a  chaos  of  paper, 
if  any  one  would  but  have  furnished  the  oaniages. 

During  the  negotiations  for  the  P^ftoe  of  WestplialiA,  iim 
cihosen  men,  who  were  assembled,  plainly  saw  what  sort  of  a 
lever  was  required  to  move  firom  its  plaoe  a  load  like  tiiat  if 
Sisyphns.  Fifty  assessora  weee  now  to  be  a^^inted,  but  Ike 
number  was  never  made  up :  the  half  of  it  was  again  made  4a 
su£Bce,  because  the  expense  appeared  too  great ;  bat  if  Ike 
parties  interested  had  all  seen  their  advantage  in  the  matter 
the  whole  might  well  have  been  afforded.  To  pay  five-«nd» 
twenty  assessors  about  one  hundred  thousand  florins  (yiildai) 
were  required,  and  how  easily  could  double  that  amount  ~ 
been  raised  in  Germany?  Tike  pn^xMtion  to  endow  the 
perial  Chamber  with  confisoatea  church  property  could 
pass,  for  how  could  the  two  religious  parties  agree  to  saoh  a 
sacrifice  ?  The  CathoHos  were  not  willing  to  lose  any  mov^ 
and  the  Protestants  wished  to  employ  what  they  had  gained^ 
each  for  his  own  private  ends.  The  division  of  the  empiie 
into  two  religious  parties  had  here,  in  several  re^wcts,  the 
worst  influence.  'Hie  interest  which  the  estates  took  in  this 
their  court  diminished  more  and  more;  the  more  powetM 
wished  to  firee  themselves  icom  the  ccmfederation ;  lioenMs 
exempting  their  possessor  from  being  prosecuted  before  aaj 
higher  tribunal  were  sought  with  more  and  more  eageme«{ 
the  greater  kept  back  with  their  payments,  while  the  1obs»» 
who,  moreover,  beHeved  themselves  wronged  in  the  estunaUa^ 
delayed  as  long  as  they  could. 

How  difficult  was  it,  therefore,  to  raise  the  supplies  neoessaiy 
for  payment.  Hence  arose  a  new  occupation,  a  new  losi  « 
time  for  the  chamber ;  previously  the  so-caUed  annual  *'  viai- 
tations*'  bad  taken  care  of  this  matter.  Princes  in  person,  or 
their  councillors,  went  only  for  months  or  weeks  to  the  place 
of  the  court,  examined  the  state  of  the  treasury,  xnvestigatod 
the  arrears,  and  undertook  to  get  them  in.  At  the  same  tame, 
if  anything  was  about  to  create  an  impediment  in  the  oonne 
of  law  or  ti^e  court,  or  any  abuse  to  creep  in,  they  were  antho* 
liaed  to  provide  a  remedy.    The  firalts  o£  the  institution  thqf 
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wane  to  discover  and  lemore,  but  it  was  aot  tUl  afteiwards 
that  the  investigatioii  and  piiniflhment  of  the  personal  erimes 
«f  its  members  became  a  part  of  their  duty.  But  because 
parties  encaged  in  litigation  always  like  to  extend  their  hopes 
a  moment  longer,  oad  on  this  accoimt  alwajrs  seek  and  appeal  to 
higher  authorities,  so  did  these  '*  Tisitotors  "  beoome  a  court 
of  teyiaosL,  from  which,  at  first  in  determined  manifest  oases» 
penons  hoped  to  find  restitution,  but  at  last  in  all  cases,  delaj 
and  perpetuation  of  the  controversy,  to  which  the  appeal  to 
the  Lnperial  diet,  and  the  endeavour  of  the  two  religiova 
parties,  if  not  to  outweigh  each  other,  at  any  rate  to  preserve 
an  equilibrium,  contributed  their  part. 

But  if  one  considers  what  this  court  might  have  been  with* 
out  such  obstacles,  without  such  disturboig  and  dcstniotiiw 
conditions,  one  cannot  imagine  it  remarkable  and  importaad 
enough.  Had  it  been  suf^lied  at  the  beginnix^  with  a  suffi* 
dent  number  of  persons,  had  a  sufficient  su|^x>rt  been  secured 
to  them,  the  monstrous  influence  which  this  body  might  have 
attained,  considering  the  aptness  of  the  Geraums,  w<mkl  hove 
been  immeasurable.  The  honourable  title  of  ^  An^hictyons,*' 
which  was  only  bestowed  on  them  oratorically,  they  would 
actually  have  deserved,  nay,  they  might  have  elevated  them- 
selves into  an  intermediate  power,  while  revered  by  the  head 
and  the  members. 

But  &r  removed  fixnu  such  great  effects,  the  coort,  exocpl 
ing  for  a  short  time  under  Charles  V.,  and  before  the  Thaitf 
Years*  war,  dragged  itself  miserably  along.  One  often  cannot 
understand  how  men  could  be  found  for  such  a  thankless  and 
melancholy  employment.  But  what  a  man  does  every  day  hm 
pats  up  with,  if  he  has  any  talent  for  it,  even  if  he  does  not 
exactly  see  that  anything  will  come  of  it.  The  German  espo- 
dally  is  of  this  perseverii]^  turn  of  mind,  and  thus  for  three 
hundred  years  the  worthiest  men  have  employed  themselves  cm 
tfaese  lal>om8  and  objects.  A  diaractenstic  gallery  of  aw  "^ 
figures  would  even  now  exdte  interest  and  inspire  courage. 

For  it  is  just  in  such  anarchical  times  that  the  able 
takes  the  strongest  position,  and  he  who  desires  what  is  good 
finds  himself  right  in  his  place.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Dtrt^ 
torium  of  Fiarstenberg  was  still  held  in  blessed  memory, 
with  the  death  of  this  eioelknt  man  begins  Aeqwch  of 
pexnidous  abuflcs. 
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But  all  these  defects,  whether  later  or  earlier,  arose  fhim 
one  only  original  source,  the  small  number  of  persons.    It  wss 
decreed  that  the  assistants  were  to  act  in  a  fixed  order,  and 
according  to  a  determined  series.  Every  one  could  know  when 
the  torn  would  come  to  him,  and  which  of  the  cases  belonging 
to  him  it  would  affect ;  he  could  work  up  to  this  point, — he 
could  prepare  himself.    But  now  the  innumerable  arrears  had 
heaped  themselves  up,  and  they  were  forced  to  resolve  to  select 
the  more  important  cases,  and  to  deal  with  them  out  of  order. 
But  with  a  pressure  of  important  afiairs,  the  decision  as  to 
which  matter  has  the  more  weight,  is  difficult,  and  selection 
leaves  room  fer  £Eivour.    Now,  another  critical  case  occurred. 
Hie  Referent  tormented  both  himself  and  the  court  with  a 
difficult  involved  affiiir,  and  at  last  no  one  was  feund  willing 
to  take  up  the  judgment.    The  parties  had  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, had  separated,  had  died,  had  changed  their  minds. 
Hence  they  resolved  to  take  in  hand  only  the  cases  of  which 
they  were  reminded.    They  wished  to  be  convinced  of  the 
continued  obstinacy  of  the  parties,  and  hence  was  given  an 
introduction  to  the  greatest  defects,  for  he  who  commends  his 
affiurs,  must  commend  them  to  somebody,  and  to  whom  can 
one  commend  them  better,  than  to  him  who  has  them  already 
in  his  hands?    To  keep  this  one  regularly  secret  was  im- 
possible ;  for  how  could  he  remain  concealed  with  so  many 
subordinates,  all  acquainted  with  the  matter  ?    If  acceleratian 
is  requested,  fitvour  may  well  be  requested  likewise,  fer  the  verr 
fiust  that  people  urge  their  cause,  shows  that  they  consider  it 
just.     This  will  perhaps  not  be  done  in  a  direct  maimer,  cer- 
tainly it  will  be  first  done  through  subordinates ;  these  must 
be  gained  over,  and  thus  an  introduction  is  given  to  all  sorts 
of  intrigues  and  briberies. 

Hie  Emperor  Joseph,  following  his  own  impulse,  and  m  imi- 
tation of  Frederic,  first  directed  his  attention  to  arms  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  He  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  Imperial 
Chamber ;  traditional  wrongs,  introduced  abuses  had  not  re- 
mained unknown  to  him.  Even  here  something  was  to  be 
stirred  up,  shaken,  and  done.  Without  inquiring  whether  it 
was  his  imnerial  right,  without  foreseeing  the  possibility  of  a 
happy  result,  he  proposed  a  revival  of  the  '*  visitation,"  and 
hastened  its  opening.  For  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  no 
regular  ^  visitation*'  had  taken  plaoe ;  a  monstrous  chaos  of 
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papers  lay  swelled  up  and  increased  every  year,  since  the 
seventeen  assessors  were  not  even  able  to  d^patch  the  current 
business.  Twenty  thousand  processes  were  heaped  up ;  sixty 
could  be  settled  every  year,  and  double  that  number  was 
brought  forward.  Besides,  it  was  not  a  small  number  of  revi- 
sions that  awaited  the  '*  visitators," — ^they  were  estimated  at 
fifty  thousand.  Many  other  abuses,  in  addition  to  this,  hin- 
dered the  course  of  justice ;  but  the  most  critical  matter  of  all 
was  the  personal  delmquency  of  some  assessors,  which  appeared 
in  the  background. 

When  I  was  about  to  go  to  Wetzlar,  the  *^  visitation  "  had 
been  already  for  some  years  in  operation,  the  parties  accused 
had  been  suspended  firom  office,  the  investigation  had  been 
carried  a  long  way;  and  because  the  masters  and  commis- 
sioners of  German  political  law  could  not  let  pass  this  oppor- 
tunity of  ezhibitiag  their  sagacity  and  devoting  it  to  the 
common  weal,  several  profoimd,  well-designed  works  appeared, 
from  which  every  one,  who  possessed  oi^y  some  preparatory 
knowledge,  could  derive  solid  instruction.  When  on  this  occa- 
sion they  went  back  into  the  constitution  of  the  empire  and 
the  books  written  upon  it,  it  was  striking  to  me  how  the  mon- 
strous condition  of  this  thoroughly  diseased  body,  which  was 
k^t  alive  by  a  miracle  alone,  was  the  very  thing  that  most 
suited  the  learned.  For  the  venerable  German  industry, 
which  was  more  directed  to  the  collection  and  development  of 
details  than  to  results,  found  here  an  inexhaustible  impulse  to 
new  employment,  and  whether  the  empire  was  opposed  to  the 
Emperor,  the  lesser  to  the  greater  estates,  or  the  Catholics  to 
the  Protestants,  there  was  necessarily  alwavs,  according  to  the 
diversity  of  interest,  a  diversity  of  opimon,  and  alwa3rs  an 
occasion  for  new  contests  and  controversies. 

Since  I  had  rendered  all  these  older  and  newer  circumstanceti 
as  present  to  my  mind  as  possible,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
raomise  myself  much  pleasure  from  my  abode  at  Wetzlar. 
The  prospect  of  finding  in  a  city,  which  was  indeed  well  situ- 
ated, but  small  and  ill-built,  a  double  world;  first  the  domestic,  « 
old  traditional  world,  then  a  foreign  new  one,  authorized  to  | 
scrutiQize  the  other  with  severity, — a  judging  and  a  judged 
tribunal;  many  an  inhabitant  in  fear  and  anxiety,  lest  he 
might  also  be  dbrawn  into  the  impending  investigation ;  persons 
of  consideration,  long  held  in  respect,  convicted  of  the  most 
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idaiimB  aufldeed%  and  marked  out  for  diagzaeefid  pnnnli^ 
awnt ; — all  tins  together  madie  the  most  dismal  picture,  and 
aould  not  Imre  me  to  go  deeper  into  abnsiness,  vhich,  iuvolirei 
im  itseU^  seemed  so  mncfa.  perplexed  by  wrong. 

That,  eoEoepting  the  German  ciTil  and  public  law,  I  should 
ind  nothing  remazkaiblfr  m  the  scientific  way,  that  I  shouhi 
be  without  all  poetical  communicatbn,  I  thought  I  coold  fiore- 
aee,  when,  after  some  delay,  the  desire  of  altering  my  sitoatiaa 
more  than  im»uke  to  knowledge  led  me  to  this  spot.  Bat 
how  surprised  I  was,  when,  instead  of  a  crabbed  sodety,  a  third 
academical  life  sprang  toWards  me.  At  a  large  table  dkdie  I 
found  a  nmnber  of  young  lirely  people,  nearly  all  sufaordinatea 
to  the  commission ;  thev  gave  me  a  friendly  reception,  and  tiie 
very  first  day  it  remained  no  secret  to  me  that  they  had  dieeced 
their  noon-meetuigs  by  a  romantic  fictim.  With  muck  wit 
and  cheerfulness  they  represented  a  taHe  of  knights.  At  tiie 
top  sat  the  grand-master,  by  his  side  the  dmncellor,  ^bx^  the 
most  inqxirtant  officers  of  the  state ;  nowfioUowed  the  ^f^g*»*% 
according  to  their  seniortty.  Strangers,  on  the  other  hand,  whs 
Tinted,  were  fixrced  to  be  content  with  the  lowest  places,  and 
to  these  the  conTeisation  was  almost  unintelligible,  beeaaae  tha 
kiu^uage  of  the  soeietr,  in  addition  ts  the  chiYidric  expras- 
■ions,  was  enriched  wils.  many  allusions*  To  every  one  a  name 
with  an  epithet  was  aa6ig;ned.  Me  they  called  "  Gotz  von  Ber* 
lichingen  the  heoust.'*  The  former  I  earned  by  the  attok- 
tion  to  the  gallant  Qeiman  patriarek,  the  latter  by  my  upridii 
afficction  and  devotion  for  the  eminent  men  with  whom  I  be*- 
came  aoquainted.  TotheGountTonEaelmannseggI  waamneh 
indebted  during  this  rettdence.  He  was  the  most  serious  of  aU, 
highly  cleyer,  and  to  be  relied  on.  There  was  Yon  Qoa4,  & 
man  hard  to  be  deciphered  and  described,  a  blunt,  land, 
quietly  resenr ed  Hanoverian,  figure.  He  was  not  wanting  in 
teloit  of  various  kinds.  It  was  conjectured  concerning  hiia 
that  he  was  a  natural  son ;  he  loved,  besides,  a  certain  myste- 
rious deportment,  and  concealed  his  most  peculiar  wishes  and 
plans  under  various  eccentricities,  as  indeed  he  was,  propoiy 
SfNeaking,  the  voy  soul  of  the  odd  confederation  of  kn^tii» 
without  having  striven  to  attain  the  post  of  grand-master* 
On  the  eontraiy,  when^  just  at  this  time,  the  head  Kii  the 
knighthood  departed,  he  caused  another  to  be  elected,  and 
thrmigh  him  eacereised  his  influence.    Thus  he  numaged  ao  t» 


jhanti.  sewBil  Efctib  trifles^  tint  tbe^r  appealed  of  nnportaxiee^ 
and  covld  be  oanied  oiii  in  mythtcal  forms.  But  wiu  s31  ihi» 
BO  Mrioua  pnrpoee  eevki  be  reMarked  in  him, — ^he  was  only 
oaasegned  to  get  rid  of  ike  tedimn  which  he  and  his  co2Ieagiiea» 
daring  their  protracted  ooenpation,  neeessarilj  felt,  and  to  fill 
apt  the  empty  space,  if  only  with  eobwebs.  For  the  rest,  thiar 
aqrtiiica}  caricature  was  carried  on  with  great  external  serious- 
nan,  and  no  one  found  it  ridiculous  S  a  certain  mill  wao 
taaated  as  a  castle,  and  the  miller  as  lord  of  the  fortress,  if 
tiha  ^'  Four  Sons  of  Haimon  "  was  dedared  a  canonical  book» 
and  on  the  occasion  of  ceremonies,,  extracts  from  it  wevsr 
xaad  with  veiierati<»t.  The  dubbiag  of  knights  took  place: 
withi  traditional  symbols,  borrowed  from  scTeral  orders  of 
kaaghdiood.  A  ehief  motive  for  jest  was  the  foct,  that  what 
was  manifest  was  treated  as  a  secret ;  the  afiair  was  carried 
on  publicly,  and  yet  nothing  was  to  be  said  about  it.  The 
Mat  of  the  whole  body  Gi  knights  was  printed  with  as  much 
importance  as  a  calendar  of  the  Imperial  diet,  and  if  femilies 
ventured  to  scoff  at  this,  and  to  declare  the  whole  matter 
ahsnrd  and  ridiculous^  they  were  punished  by  an  intrigue  beine 
onried  on  until  a  solemn  husband  or  near  rdation  was  induced 
ta  join  the  company  and  to  be  dkdibed  a  knight ;  for  then 
there  was  a  ^rilendid  burst  of  malicious  joy  at  the  annoyance 
of  the  connexions. 

Into  this  chivalrie  state  of  existeauoa  another  strange  order 
had  insinuated  itself^  which  was  to  be  ]^ilosophical  and  mys- 
tical, and  had  no  name  of  its  own.  The  first  degree  was  called 
the  *'  Transition^"  the  second  the  **  Transition's  transition,*' 
the  third  the  *''  T^nnsition*s  transition  to  the  transition,"  and 
the  finirth  tite  *'  Transition's  transition  to  the  transition's 
tnuisitiQn."  To  interpret  the  high  sense  of  this  series  of 
degrees  was  now  the  duty  of  the  initiated,  and  this  was  done 
aeeording  to  the  standard  of  a  little  printed  book,  in  which 
these  strange  words  were  explained,  or  rather  amplified,  in  a 
manner  still  more  strong.  Occi^tion  with  these  things  was 
the  most  desirable  pastune.  The  folly  of  Behrisch  and  the 
penrerslty  of  Lenz  seemed  here  to  hare  united  themselves ;  I 
only  repeat  that  not  a  trace  of  purpose  was  to  be  found  behmd 
theee  veils. 

Although  I  veiy  readily  todc  part  in  snch  fooleries,  had  first 
faroQ^  into  order  the  extracts  from  **  The  Four  Sons  of  HaL- 
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moil,''  made  proposals  how  they  should  be  read  on  feasts  and 
solemn  occasions,  and  eyen  imderstood  how  to  deliver  them. 
myself  with  great  emphasis,  I  had,  nevertheless,  grown  weary  of 
such  things  before,  and  therefore  as  I  missed  my  Frankfort  and 
Darmstadt  circles,  I  was  highly  pleased  to  have  found  Qotter, 
who  attached  himself  to  me  with  honest  affection,  and  to  whom 
I  showed  in  return  a  hearty  good- will.  His  turn  of  mind  was 
delicate,  clear,  and  cheer^,  his  talents  were  practised  and 
well  regulated,  he  aimed  at  French  elegance,  and  was  pleased 
with  that  part  of  English  literature  which  is  occupied  with 
moral  and  agreeable  subjects.  We  passed  together  masxj 
pleasant  hours,  in  which  we  communicated  to  each  other  our 
KDOwledge,  plans,  and  inclinations.  He  excited  me  to  many 
little  works,  especially  as,  being  in  connexion  with  the  people 
of  Gottingcn,  he  desired  some  of  my  poems  for  Boie's 
Almanach, 

I  thus  came  into  contact  witlr  those,  who,  young  and  full  of 
talent,  held  themselves  together,  and  afterwards  effected  so 
much  and  in  such  various  ways.  The  two  Counts  Stolberg, 
Bur^,  Voss,  Holty,  and  others  were  assembled  in  Mth  and 
spirit  around  Klopstock,  whose  influence  extended  in  every 
direction.  In  such  a  poetical  circle,  which  more  and  more 
extended  itself,  was  developed  at  the  same  time  with  sadi 
manifold  poetical  merits,  another  turn  of  mind,  to  which  I  can 
eive  no  exactly  proper  name.  It  might  be  called  the  need  of 
mdependence,  wnich  always  arises  in  time  of  peace,  and  ex- 
actly when,  properly  speaking,  one  is  not  dependent.  In  war 
we  bear  the  rude  force  as  well  as  we  can,  we  feel  ourselves 
physically  and  economically,  but  not  morally,  wounded ;  the 
constraint  shames  no  one,  and  it  is  no  disgraceful  service  to 
serve  the  time ;  we  accustom  ourselv3S  to  suffer  from  foes  and 
friends;  we  have  wishes,  but  no  particular  views.  In  peace, 
on  the  contrary,  man's  love  of  freedom  becomes  more  and 
more  prominent,  and  the  more  free  one  is,  the  more  free  one 
wishes  to  be.  We  will  not  tolerate  anything  over  us ;  we  will 
not  be  restrained,  no  one  shall  be  restrained ;  and  this  tender, 
nay,  morbid  feeling,  appears  in  noble  souls  under  the  form  of 
justice.  This  spirit  ana  feeling  then  showed  itself  everywhere, 
and  just  because  few  were  oppressed,  it  was  wished  to  free 
even  these  from  temporary  oppression,  and  thi&^'fl  ^certain 
moral  feud,  a  mixture  of  individuals  with  the  government. 
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wluch,  with  laudable  begiimings,  led  to  ineritablj  unfortunate 
xesnlts. 

y  oltaire,  by  the  protection  which  he  had  bestowed  on  the 
family  of  Calais,  had  excited  great  attention  and  made  himself 
respected.  In  Germany  the  attempt  of  Lavater  against  the 
Ijandvogt  (sheriff  of  the  proTince)  had  been  almost  more  striking 
and  important.  The  awthetical  feeling,  united  with  youthful 
courage,  strove  forward,  and  as,  shortly  before,  persons  had 
studied  to  obtain  offices,  they  now  began  to  act  as  overlookers 
of  those  in  office;  and  the  time  was  near  when  the  dramatist 
and  novelist  loved  best  to  seek  their  villains  among  ministers 
and  official  persons.  Hence  arose  a  world,  half  real,  half 
imaginary,  of  action  and  reaction,  in  which  we  afterwards  lived 
to  see  the  most  violent  informations  and  instigations,  which 
the  writers  of  periodical  publications  and  journals  allowed 
themselves  undeor  the  garb  of  justice,  and  went  to  work  the 
more  irresistibly,  as  they  made  the  public  beUeve  that  it  was 
itself  the  true  tribunal — a  foolish  notion,  as  no  public  has  an 
executive  power,  and  in  dismembered  Germany  public  opinion 
neither  benefited  nor  injured  any  one. 

Among  us  young  people  there  was  indeed  nothing  to  be 
traced,  which  could  Imve  been  culpable,  but  a  certain  similar 
notion,  composed  of  poetry,  morality,  and  a  noble  striving, 
and  which  was  harmless  but  yet  fruitless,  had  taken  possession 
of  us. 

By  his  Hermann^ S'Schacht^*  and  the  dedication  of  it  to 
Joseph  the  Second,  Elopstock  had  produced  a  wonderful  ex« 
eitement.  The  Germans  who  freed  themselves  from  Roman 
oppression  were  nobly  and  powerfully  represented,  and  this 
picture  was  well  suited  to  awaken  the  self-feeling  of  a  nation. 
But  because  in  peace  patriotism  reaUy  consists  only  in  this, 
that  every  one  sweeps  his  own  door,  minds  his  own  business, 
and  learns  his  own  lesson,  that  it  may  go  well  with  his  house, 
—40  did  the  feeHng  for  £Eitherland,  excited  by  Elopstock,  find 
no  object  on  which  it  could  exercise  itself.  Frederic  had 
saved  the  honour  of  one  part  of  the  Germans  against  an  united 
world,  and  every  member  of  the  nation,  by  applause  and  reve- 
xence  of  this  great  prince,  was  allowed  to  share  in  his  victory; 
but  what  was  to  come  of  this  excited,  warlike  spirit  of  ddEL- 

*  The  fight  of  Hemittm,  the  «  Aminiu  "  of  IMtw ,  sfiiBSt  ti« 
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woe  }  At  first  it  was  merely  a  poetical  fenn,  and  tlie 
of  the  bards,  afterwards  so  often  blamed,  and  even  fousd 
Cttioos,  were  ftoeuiiiHlated  Itosi^  tUs  impolse,— diia  iwafte- 
ment  There  were  bo  extereal  enenies  to  fig^t;  so  yeopie 
Blade  tyrants  for  themselves,  and  for  this  purpoee  princes  and 
liueir  servaats  were  obliged  to  bestow  tbeir  figures,  first  criy 
in  general  ovtline,  but  gradually  witili  particulars.  Here  it 
was  tiiat  poetiy  attadied  itsdf  with  vehemence  to  that  intor- 
fierence  with  the  admimstration  of  justice,  which  ia  bUnned 
above ;  and  it  is  renazkaUe  to  see  poems  of  that  time  writtea 
in  a  spirit  by  which  everything  of  a  l^hcr  order,  whetker 
monarchical  or  aristoeratic,  is  aboHshed. 

Formyownpart,  I  eontinued  to  make  poetry  the  OApiBsaim 
of  my  own  whims  aiid  fodings.  Little  poems  like  the  *^  Wan- 
derer  "  bekmg  to  ^boB  time ;  they  were  mserted  in  the  Gdakh- 
§9m  MtuenalfMmack.  Bnt  foom  whatever  of  the  above-OMB. 
tioned  mania  had  woiked  itself  into  me,  I  dbortly  endeavoured 
to  ^ree  mysdf  in  Goiz  ven  BerUohingmi^  siaoe  I  described  ham 
in  disordaed  times  tiiis  brave,  wdl-thinkiii^  man  resolves  to 
take  the  place  of  the  law  «nd  the  ezeeative  power,  bat  is  in 
despair  when,  to  the  siqjreme  authority,  which  he  recognises 
asd  reveres,  he  appeaxa  in  an  eqmvocal  light,  and  evm 
rebelliotts. 

"Bv  Kiop8todk*s  odes,  it  was  not  so  wmAi  the  Northsitt 
mythology  as  the  nomenclature  of  the  divinities,  that  had 
been  introduced  into  German  poetry ;  and  although  I  f^adly 
made  use  of  eveiytiaag  else  that  w«s  ofered  me,  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  use  this,  for  the  foHowiag  causes :  I  had  kmg 
become  acquainted  with  the  inbles  of  the  £dda,  from  tfe 
preface  to  Mallet*s  Damsh  HitHcry^  and  had  at  once  made  myself 
master  of  them.  They  bdonged  to  those  tidee  which,  when 
ariced  by  a  company,  I  most  wil&igly  related.  Herder  Mt 
Resenius  into  my  hai^,  and  made  me  better  acffuaiated  witti 
the  heroic  sagoi.  But  all,  these  things,  worthy  as  I  b«id 
them,  I  could  not  bring  within  the  circle  of  my  own  poelae 
fiusulty.  Nobly  as  they  excited  my  imagination,  they  nevBir- 
theless  entirely  withdrew  themselves  frimi  Ihe  sensuous  per- 
ception, whik  the  mytbeiogy  of  the  Greeks,  changed  by  tim 
greatest  artists  in  tiw  woriid  iaio  visihle,  easily  imagined 
mrmsy  still  existed  before  oar  own  eyes  in  abondanoe.  Gods 
in  general  I  did  not  allow  often  to  appear,  beesnse^  atsdl 


orents,  ttney  had  (Iwir  abode  0rt  ^f  natmc,  iviaeh  I  undented 
how  to  imitate.  What  new  could  ha^  indaeed  to  mbeti^ 
tote  Woden  for  Jupiter,  and  Thor  far  Mars,  and  insteat 
of  the  Sonthem,  accurately  deecrihed  figures,  to  irlroduo^ 
farms  of  ndet,  naj,  mere  Tertial  eoacidB,  into  my  poena? 
On  the  one  side,  they  were  rekted  to  the  equally  fomkai 
heroes  of  Oesian,  only  they  were  rader  and  more  g^gantie  $ 
on  the  other,  I  hRmg^t  them  into  contact  with  the  dieeiM 
talc ;  lor  the  humoristic  t^  which  rune  through  the  whole 
Northern  mythus,  was  to  me  highly  pleasing  and  remaikriile. 
It  appeared  to  me  €he  only  one  wfaidi  jesis  with  itself 
throughout,— wondrous  (^ants,  magicians,  and  monsters  op- 
posed to  an  odd  dynasty  of  gods,  and  only  oeea|ned  in  leading 
astray  and  deridsng  the  highest  persons  during  their  goven- 
ment,  while  they  threaten  them,  besides,  with  disgraceful  and 
inevitable  destruction. 

I  Mt  a  similar  if  not  an  equal  interest  fer  the  Indian  fablea, 
which  I  at  first  kamed  to  know  ^m  Dapper's  Traveltj  and 
likewise  added  with  great  pleasure  to  my  store  of  tales,  ia 
subsequent  repetitions  I  succeeded  eiqiecially  with  the  Akar 
of  Ram ;  and  not w  i thstanding  the  great  number  of  persons 
in  this  tale,  the  ape  Hannemann  rCTUEoned  the  favorite  of  ay 
public.  But  even  these  unformed  and  over-formed  monsten 
eould  not  satisfy  me  in  a  true  poetic  sense ;  they  lay  too  dfar 
from  the  truth,  towards  which  my  mind  unceasingly  strove. 

But  against  all  these  gobfins,  so  repulsive  to  art,  my  sense 
for  the  beautiful  was  to  be  protected  by  the  noblest  poweif. 
Always  fortunate  is  that  epodi  in  a  literature  when  the  great 
works  of  the  past  again  nse  up  as  if  thawed,  and  come  into 
notice,  because  they  then  produce  a  perfoctly  fresh  effect. 
Even  the  Homeric  Hght  rose  again  quite  new  to  us,  and  in- 
deed quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  time,  which  highly  fiivoured 
such  an  appearance ;  for  the  constant  reference  to  nature  had 
at  last  the  effect,  that  we  learned  to  regard  even  the  works  of 
the  ancients  from  this  side.  What  several  travellers  had  d<me 
for  explanation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  others  had  done  lor 
Homer.  By  Ouys  the  matter  was  introduced ;  Wood  gave 
it  an  impulse.  A  Qottingen  review  of  the  original  wosk, 
which  was  at  first  very  rare,  made  us  acquainted  with  thi6 
design,  and  taught  us  how  &r  it  had  been  carried  out.  We 
now  no  longer  saw  in  those  poems  a  strained  and  inflated 
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Eeroisin,  but  the  reflected  truth  of  a  primeval  present,  and 
sought  to  bring  this  as  closely  to  us  as  possible.  At  the  same 
time  we  could  not  give  oi^r  assent,  when  it  was  maintained 
that  in  order  rightly  to  understand  the  Homeric  natures,  one 
must  make  oneself  acquainted  with  the  vrild  races  and  their 
manners,  as  described  by  the  travellers  in  new  worlds ;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  both  Europeans  and  Asiatics  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Homeric  poems  as  at  a  higher  grade  of  culture, 
^perhaps  higher  than  the  time  of  the  Trojan  vrar  could  have 
enjoyed.  But  that  maxim  vras  nevertheless  in  harmony  vnth 
the  prevailing  confession  of  nature,  and  so  &r  we  let  it  pass. 

With  all  these  occupations,  which  were  related  to  the 
knowledge  of  mankind  in  the  higher  sense,  as  well  as  most 
nearly  and  dearly  to  poetry,  I  was  nevertheless  forced  eveiy 
day  to  experience  that  I  was  residing  in  Wetzlar.  The  con- 
versation  on  the  situation  of  the  business  of  the  "  Visitation,*' 
and  its  ever-increasing  obstacles,  the  discovery  of  new  offences, 
was  heard  every  hour.  Here  was  the*  holy  Roman  £mpire 
once  more  assembled,  not  for  mere  outward  forms,  but  far  an 
occupation  which  penetrated  to  the  very  depths.  But  even 
here  that  half-empty  banqueting-hall  on  the  coronation>day 
occurred  to  me,  where  the  bidden  guests  remained  without, 
because  they  were  too  proud.  Here,  indeed,  they  had  come,  but 
even  worse  symptoms  were  to  be  seen.  The  want  of  coherence 
in  the  whole,  the  mutual  opposition  of  the  parts,  were  con- 
tinually apparent ;  and  it  remained  no  secret  that  princes  had 
confidentially  communicated  to  each  other  this  notion,  thai 
they  must  see  whether,  on  this  occasion,  something  could  not 
be  gained  from  the  supreme  authority. 

What  a  bad  impression  the  petty  detail  of  all  the  anecdotes 
of  neglects  and  delays,  of  injustices  and  corruptions,  must 
make  upon  a  young  man  who  desired  what  was  good,  and 
with  this  view  cultivated  his  mind,  every  honest  person  vrill 
feel.  Under  such  circumstances,  where  was  a  reverence  fiur 
the  law  and  the  judge  to  arise  ?  Even  if  the  greatest  confi- 
dence had  been  pit^ced  in  the  effects  of  the  ''  Visitation," — if 
it  could  have  been  believed  that  it  would  fully  accomplish  its 
high  purpose, — ^there  was  still  no  remedy  to  be  found  here  for 
a  joyous,  inwardly-striving  youth.  The  formalities  of  the 
proceeding  all  tended  towanis  delay ;  if  any  one  desired  to 
do  an}*thing,  and  to  be  of  any  importance,  he  was  obliged 
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to  serve  tihe  party  in  the  wrong — always  the  accused-— and 
to  be  skilled  in  the  fencing-art  of  twisting  and  evading. 

Since,  amid  this  distraction,  I  could  not  succeed  in  any 
SBsthetic  labours,  I  again  and  again  lost  myself  in  SBSthetio 
speculations,  as  indeed  all  theorising  indicates  a  defect  or 
stagnation  of  productiye  power.  B^ore  with  Merk,  now 
with  Gbtter,  I  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  Tw^yiing  according 
to  which  one  might  go  to  work  in  production.  But  neither 
with  me  nor  with  them  would  it  succeed.  Merk  was  a  sceptic 
and  eclectic;  Gotter  adhered  to  such  examples  as  pleased 
him  the  most.  The  Sulzer  theory  was  published  more  for 
the  amateur  than  the  artist.  In  this  sphere  moral  effects  are 
required  above  all  things ;  and  here  at  once  arises  a  dissension 
between  the  class  that  produces  and  that  which  uses;  for 
a  good  work  of  art  can,  and  will  indeed,  have  moral  conse« 
quenoes ;  but  to  require  moral  ends  of  the  artist,  is  to  destroy- 
his  profession. 

What  the  ancients  had  said  on  these  important  subjects  I 
had  read  industriously  for  some  years,  by  skips,  at  least,  if  not 
in  regular  order.  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Longinus — none 
were  imconsidered ;  but  this  did  not  help  me  in  the  least,  for  all 
these  men  presupposed  an  experience  which  I  lacked.  They 
led  me  into  a  world  infinitely  rich  in  works  of  art ;  they  un- 
folded the  merits  of  excellent  poets  and  orators,  of^  most  of 
whom  the  names  alone  are  left  us,  and  convinced  me  but  too 
well  that  a  great  abuodance  of  objects  must  lie  before  us 
ere  we  can  think  upon  them;  that  one  must  first  accom- 
plish something  oneself,  nay,  £ul  in  something,  to  leam  to 
know  one*s  own  capacities,  and  those  of  others.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  so  much  that  was  good  in  those  old  times,  was 
only  according  to  school  and  book,  and  by  no  means  vital, 
since,  even  with  the  most  celebrated  orators,  it  was  striking 
that  they  had  altogether  formed  themselves  in  life,  and  that 
one  could  never  speak  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  character 
as  artists,  without  at  the  same  time  mentioning  the  personal 
peculiarities  of  their  disposition.  With  the  poets  this  seemed 
less  to  be  the  case ;  and  thus  the  result  of  all  my  thoughts 
and  endeavours  Vras  the  old  resolution  to  investigate  inner 
and  outer  nature,  and  to  allow  her  to  rule  herself  in  loving 
imitation. 

For  these  operationsy  which  rested  in  me  neither  day  nsft 
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pi^^  lay  before  me  two  greats  nay,  inoBfltroM  mttfterMk,  ^tm 
wealth  of  which  I  had  only  to  prise,  ia  order  to  prodooe  some* 
iMag  of  importaDoe.  Thlsre  was  the  older  epodi,  into  wkidi 
fiJk  the  life  of  Oota  yotl  Berliehiasen,  and  the  Bwdem  one^ 
tbe  jwhtcppj  bloom  of  which  is  depleted  in  Werther.  Of  the 
historical  prepaxatioii  to  that  fint  work  I  have  already  spoken; 
Uie  ethical  oocasioDS  of  the  seeood  shall  now  be  introduced. 
•  The  resolutiott  to  preserre  my  intemal  nature  aoooxdmg 
to  its  peculiarities,  and  to  let  external  nature  influence  me 
aooordiag  to  its  ^imHtiea,  impelled  me  to  the  strange  diemeni 
in  wludi  Weriker  is  designed  and  written.  I  soii^t  to  fi«e 
myself  internally  £roni  all  that  was  foreign  to  me,  to  regard 
tlie  escftemal  with  Ioto,  and  to  allow  all  beings,  from  man 
downwards,  as  low  as  they  were  eomprehenaiWe,  to  act  upon, 
me,  each  after  its  own  kind.  Thus  arose  a  wonderful  affinity 
with  the  sin^  oli^ts  of  nature,  and  a  hearty  conoord,  a  har- 
mony with  the  whole,  so  that  every  change,  whether  of  {4ace  and 
region,  or  of  the  times  of  the  day  and  year,  or  whatever  dse 
could  hiq>pen,  afiected  me  in  the  deepest  manner.  The  glanee 
of  the  painter  associated  itself  to  that  oi  the  poet,  the  beaatifol 
rural  landscape,  animated  by  the  pleasant  river,  increased  my 
love  of  solitude,  and  fovoured  my  silent  observations  as  they 
extended  on  all  sides.^ 

But  since  1  had  left  the  family  cisde  in  Sesenheun,  and 
again  my  fiunily  circle  at  Frankfort  and  Darmstadt,  a  vacuum 
had  remained  in  my  bos<Hn  which  I  was  not  able  to  fill  up ;  I 
therefore  found  myself  in  a  situation  where  the  inclinations,  if 
they  appear  in  any  degree  veiled,  gradually  steal  upon  us, 
can  render  abortive  all  our  good  resolutiQas. 

And  now,  when  the  author  has  attained  this  step  of 
undertaking,  he  for  the  first  time  feels  light-hearted  in  his 
labour,  since  from  henceforward  this  book  fint  becomes  what  it 
properly  ou^t  to  be.  It  has  not  been  announced  as  an  inde- 
pendent work;  it  is  miudi  more  designed  to  fill  up  the  gape  of 
iln  attthor*s  life,  to  comfdete  much  that  is  fragmentary,  and  to 
|Mteserve  the  memory  of  lost  and  forgotten  ventures.  But  what 
m  already  done  neither  should  nor  can  be  r^>eated,  and  the 
poet  would  now  vainly  call  upon  those  darkened  powers  of  the 
soul,  vainly  Btk  of  them  to  render  present  again  those  charm- 
ing circumstances,  which  rendered  the  abode  in  T<ahnthal  as 
i^gveeahle  to  him.    Fortaantely  the  geniika  had  already  pro- 


iMfid  ftr  that,  and  had  impelled  him,  in  the  Tigoroas  period 
el  yeulh,  to  hdd  fiut,  deseribet,  and  with  snffietent  botdneee 
mm  at  the  finroorable  hoar  piibU^  to  exhibit  that  whi<di  had 
immediately  g^e  by.  Thai  the  utde  book  Werther  is  here 
meant,  requiree  no  nidlier  indicadoii,  bat  eomethi^  is  to  be 
mdwJly  rerealed,  both  of  the  penons  intioduoed  in  it  and 
me  yienB  whidi  it  exhibits. 

Among  the  young  men,  vho,  attached  to  the  embassy,  had 
to  prepare  thcmaelTes  for  their  future  career  of  office,  was  one 
wlmm  we  were  aoeustomed  to  caU  only  the  '^  Bridegroom." 
He  distingoidied  himself  by  a  calm,  agreeable  deportment^ 
eieamesB  of  views,  de&iiteiiees  both  in  epeaking  and  in  acting. 
Hii  eheerlul  activity,  his  pmBevering  industry  so  much  reocoEa- 
mcnded  him  to  his  snpeiiors,  that  an  appointment  at  an  early 
period  was  promised  bom.  Being  justified  by  this,  he  ventured 
to  betroth  himseif  to  a  lady,  who  fsUy  corresponded  to  his  tons 
<if  mind  and  his  wishes.  After  the  death  of  her  mother,  die 
had  shown  herself  extremely  aetire  as  the  head  of  a  numerous 
janng  fiimily,  and  had  alone  sustained  her  filthier  in  his  widow* 
Imod,  so  that  a  future  husband  might  hope  ^be  same  for  hinu 
nstf  and  his  posterity,  and  expect  a  decided  domestio  felicity. 
Srery  one  confessed,  without  having  these  selfish  ends  imme* 
diately  in  view,  that  she  was  a  desirable  lady.  She  belonged  to 
those  who,  if  they  do  not  inspire  ardent  passion,  are  neverthe« 
Ion  formed  to  create  a  general  feeling  of  pleasure.  A  figure 
li^tly  built  and  neatly  formed,  a  pure  h^thy  temperament^ 
with  a  g^  activity  of  life  resulting  from  it,  an  unembanmssed 
management  of  tiie  necessities  of  the  day-— all  these  were  given 
hnr  together.  I  ahmys  felt  haj^y  in  the  contemplation  of  such 
mahties,  and  I  readily  associated  mysdf  to  those  who  possessed 
mem ;  and  if  I  did  not  always  find  opportunity  to  render  them 
zeal  service,  I  rather  riuired  with  them  than  with  others  the 
anjoyment  of  timae  innocent  pleasures  which  youth  can  alwaya 
find  at  hand,  and  seise  without  any  great  cost  or  efibrt 
Moreover,  since  it  is  now  settled  that  kdies  decorate  them«> 
aslveeonly  for  each  other,  and  are  unwearied  among  each  other 
to  heighten  the  efiect  of  their  adornments,  those  were  always 
iOm  mflsft  agieoable  to  me,  who,  with  simple  purity,  sive  thmr 
feiend,  Iheir  bridegroom,  the  silent  assurance  that  all  is  really 
done  for  him  alone,  and  that  a  whole  life  oould  be  so  oarried 
on  without  much  circumstance  and  outlay. 
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Such  persons  are  not  too  mnch  occupied  with  iJiemselvei ; 
ihey  have  time  to  consider  the  external  world,  and  patieooe 
enough  to  direct  themselves  according  to  it,  and  to  adapt 
themselves  to  it ;  they  become  shrewd  and  sensible  withovt 
exertion,  and  require  but  few  books  for  their  cultivatioa. 
Such  was  the  bride.*  The  bridegroom,  with  his  tho!roagfa]j 
upright  and  confiding  turn  of  mind,  soon  made  many  vHbom 
he  esteemed  acquainted  with  her ;  and  as  he  had  to  pass  the 
greatest  part  of  his  day  in  a  zealous  attention  to  buaineas, 
was  pleased  when  his  betrothed,  after  the  domestic  toils  were 
ended,  amused  herself  otherwise,  and  took  social  recreatioii  ia 
walks  and  rural  parties  with  Mends  of  both  sexes.  Charlotte 
-—for  so  we  shall  call  hei^— was  unpretending  in  two  senses ; 
first,  by  her  nature,  which  was  rawer  directed  to  a  general 
kindly  feeling  than  to  particular  inclinations ;  and  then  she 
had  set  her  mind  upon  a  man  who,  being  worthv  of  her,  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  attach  his  fi&te  to  hers  K>r  life.  Hie 
most  cheerful  atmosphere  seemed  to  surround  her ;  nay,  if  it 
be  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  parents  bestow  an  uninterrupted  caie 
upon  their  children,  there  is  something  still  more  beautifiil 
wnen  brothers  and  sisters  do  'the  same  for  each  other.  In  the 
fi>rmer  case  we  think  we  can  perceive  more  of  natural  impulse 
and  social  tradition;  in  the  latter,  more  of  choice  and  of  a 
free  exercise  of  feeling. 

The  new  comer,  perfectly  firee  firom  all  ties,  and  careless  in 
the  presence  of  a  girl  who,  already  engaged  to  another,  could 
not  interpret  the  most  obliging  services  as  acts  of  courtship, 
and  could  take  the  more  pleasure  in  them  accordingly,  quie^f 
went  his  way,  but  was  soon  so  drawn  in  and  rivetted,  th^ 
he  no  longer  knew  himself.  Indolent  and  dreamy,  because 
nothing  present  satisfied  him,  he  foimd  what  he  had  lacked 
in  a  female  friend,  who,  while  she  lived  for  the  whole  year* 
seemed  only  to  live  for  the  moment.  She  liked  him  much  as 
her  companion ;  he  soon  could  not  bear  her  absence,  as  she 
formed  for  him  the  connecting  link  with  the  every-day  world  ; 
and  during  extensive  household  occupations,  they  were  inse* 
parable  companions  in  the  fields  and  in  the  meadows,  in  the 
vegetable-ground  and  in  the  garden.  If  business  permitted^ 
the  bridegroom  was  also  of  the  party ;  they  had  all  three  ae- 

*  PenM>iui  betrothed  are  in  Qennaa  called  "bride"  and  ''btid^ 
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cuBtomed  themseWes  to  each  other  ^without  intention,  and  did 
not  know  how  they  had  become  so  mutually  indispensable. 
Daring  the  splendid  summer  they  lived  through  a  real  Gfer- 
man  idyl,  to  which  the  fertile  land  gave  the  form  and  a  pure 
affection  the  poetry. '  Wandering  through  ripe  corn-fields, 
they  took  delight  in  the  dewy  morning ;  3ie  song  of  the  lark, 
the  cry  of  the  quail,  were  pleasant  tones ;  sultry  hours  fol- 
lowed, monstrous  storms  came  on, — ^they  grew  more  and  more 
lUtached  to  each  other,  and  by  this  continuous  love  many  a 
little  domestic  annoyance  was  easily  extinguished.  And  thus 
one  ordinary  day  followed  another,  and  all  seemed  to  be  holi- 
days,—the  whole  calendar  should  have  been  printed  red.  He 
"will  understand  me  who  recollects  what  was  predicted  by  the 
bappily  unhappy  friend  of  the  "  New  Heloise : "  "  And  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  his  beloved,  he  will  break  hemp,  and  he  will 
wish  to  break  hemp  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  the  day  after, 
nay,  for  his  whole  lire." 

I  can  say  but  little,  though  just  as  much  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, respecting  a  young  man,  whose  name  was  afterwards 
but  too  often  mentioned.  This  was  Jerusalem,  the  son  of  the 
freely  and  tenderly  thinking  theologian.  He  also  had  an  ap- 
pointment with  an  embassy ;  his  form  was  pleasing,  of  a 
middle  height,  and  well  built ;  his  face  was  rather  round  than 
long ;  his  features  were  soft  and  calm,  and  he  had  the  other 
appurtenances  of  a  handsome  blond  youth,  with  blue  eyes, 
ra&er  attractive  than  speaking.  His  dress  was  that  intro- 
duced in  Lower  Germany  in  imitation  of  the  English, — a  blue 
frock,  waistcoat  and  breeches  of  yellow  leather,  and  boots 
with  brown  tops.  The  author  never  visited  him,  nor  saw  him 
at  his  own  residence,  but  often  met  him  among  lus  friends. 
The  expressions  of  this  young  man  were  moderate  but  kindly. 
He  took  interest  in  productions  of  the  most  different  kinds, 
and  especially  loved  those  designs  and  sketches  in  which  the 
the  tranquil  character  of  solitary  spots  is  caught.  On  such 
occasions  he  showed  Gesner*s  etchmgs,  and  encouraged  the 
amateurs  to  study  them.  In  all  that  mummery  and  knight- 
hood he  took  no  part,  but  lived  for  himself  and  his  own  senti- 
ments. It  was  said  he  had  a  decided  passion  for  the  wife  of 
one  of  his  friends.  In  public  they  were  never  seen  together. 
In  general  very  little  could  be  said  of  him,  except  that  he 
«iooupied  himself  with  English  literature.    As  the  son  of  an 
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«nolent  nun,  he  bad  no  ocoeaon  either  jminMfy  to 
hunaelf  to  basiae6S»  or  to  make  preaauig  appKwMtioMa  fiv  an 
eariy  appointment. 

Those  etchings  b^  Gesner  increaaed  the  pkaame  and  into- 
leat  in  rural  objects,  and  a  little  poem,  which  we  pasaionatefy 
zeeeived  into  our  circle,  allowed  ua  from  heno^brward  to  timik 
of  nothing  else.  Goldsmith^s  DuerM  ViUm^  neeeaaarily  de* 
iighted  ev^ry  one  at  that  grade  of  cnltivalioii,  in  tiiat  spheteof 
thought.  Not  asliving  and  active,  bnt  as  a  departed,  vaaiahed 
eodstenoe  was  described,  all  that  one  so  readily  looked  iqMB, 
that  one  lored,  priaed,  sought  passionately  in  ^  preaent,  to 
take  part  in  it  with  the  cheerfuilaess  of  youth.  ICghd&ys  and 
holidays  in  the  country,  church  coasecratioBS  and  £ura,  the 
solemn  assemUage  of  the  elders  under  the  village  Hnd^utrae, 
supplanted  in  its  turn  by  the  lively  delight  of  youth  in 
dancing,  wlule  the  more  educated  claBses  show  their  sympft> 
thy.  How  seemly  did  these  pleasures  appear,  moderated  as 
Ihey  were  by  an  ezcdlent  country  pastor,  who  undeistood 
how  to  smooth  down  and  remove  all  that  went  too  fiur, — that 
gave  occasion  to  quarrel  and  dispute.  Here  again  we  found 
an  honest  Wakefield,  in  his  welLknown  circle,  yet  no  longer 
in  his  living  bodily  form,  but  as  a  shadow  recalled  by  the  soft 
mournful  tones  of  the  elegiac  poet.  The  very  thou^t  of  this 
^ncture  is  one  of  the  haj^iest  possible,  when  onoe  the  design 
is  fiumed  to  evoke  once  more  an  innocent  past  with  a  graoefiil 
melanoholy.  And  in  this  kindly  endeavour,  how  well  has  the 
Englishman  succeeded  in  every  sense  of  the  word  1  I  siiaxed 
the  enthusiasm  for  this  charming  poem  with  Gotter,  who  was 
more  felicitous  than  myself  with  the  translation  undertaken  by 
us  both ;  for  I  had  too  painfully  tried  to  imitate  in  our  hsb* 
guage  the  delicate  significance  of  the  original,  and  thus  had 
well  agreed  with  single  passages,  but  not  with  the  whole. 

If  now,  as  they  say,  the  greatest  happiness  rests  on  a  seDse 
iA  longing  {jukMUGkt\  and  if  the  genuine  longing  can  asif 
.  be  directed  to  something  unattainable,  everything  had  'fiJlea 
together  to  render  the  youth  whom  we  now  accompany  on 
his  wanderings  the  ha]^iest  of  mortals.  An  affection  ^ 
one  betrothed  to  another,  the  effort  to  acquire  the  maaler- 
pieces  of  foreign  literature  for  onr  own,  the  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate natural  objects,  not  only  with  words,  but  also  with  st]^ 
and  pencil,  wi^ut  any  profer  technical  knowledge,    oaoh  of 


Hmm  pariicnkin  wodd  aingfy  have  saMted  to  melt  the  heart 
aad  oppress  tbe  bosom.  But,  that  the  sweetly  sufferixig  yoiztk 
ni^t  be  torn  oat  of  this  state,  and  that  new  cmuinstaiioes 
might  be  prepared  lor  aew  disquiet,  the  fbUowing  eventt 


Hopfiier,  professor  of  law,  was  at  GKesseit.  He  was  ao- 
knewledged  and  highly  esteemed  l^  Meric  and  Schlosser  as 
olever  in  bis  office,  and  as  a  tliinlring  and  excellent  man. 
I  bad  long  ago  desired  his  acquaintance,  and  now,  when  these 
two  friends  thought  to  pay  him  a  visit,  to  negotiate  abonit- 
some  literary  matters,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  likewise  go 
to  Oiessen  on  this  opportunity.  Because,  however — as  gene- 
rally happens  with  the  wilfulness  of  glad  and  peaceful  times 
— ^we  could  not  easily  do  anything  in  the  direct  way,  but, 
like  genuine  children,  sought  to  get  a  jest  even  out  of  what 
was  necessary,  I  was  now,  as  an  unknown  person,  to  appear 
Ib  a  strange  form,  and  onoe  more  satisfy  my  desire  to  appear^^ 
disguised.  One  cheerful  morning,  before  sunrise,  I  went 
finim  Wetzlar  along  the  Lahne,  up  the  channing  valley; 
soeh  ramblings  again  constituted  my  greatest  felicity.  I 
invented,  connected,  ^berated,  and  was  quietly  happy  and 
cheerfol  with  myself;  I  set  right  what  the  ever-contradie<> 
tory  world  had  clumsily  and  confusedly  forced  upon  me. 
Atrived  at  the  end  of  my  journey,  I  looked  out  fcnr  Hdpfbcr*B 
residence,  and  kno^ed  at  his  study.  When  he  had  cried 
out,  *^Come  in!"  I  modestly  appeared  before  him  as  a 
student  who  vnis  going  home  from  the  universities,  and 
"srisfaed  on  his  way  to  become  aequainted  with  the  most 
worthy  men.  For  his  questions  as  to  my  more  intimate 
cii'cumstanecs,  I  was  prepared ;  I  made  up  a  plausible,  pn^ 
saie  tale,  with  ^R^ch  he  seemed  satisfied,  and  as  I  gave  mysdf 
out  for  a  jurist,  I  did  not  come  off  badly ;  &»  I  well  knew 
Ids  merits  in  this  department,  and  also  that  he  was  occupied 
iriAk  natural  law.  Conversation,  however,  sometimes  came 
to  a  stand,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  looking  for  a  Stamm^ 
hiBck*  or  fior  me  to  take  my  leave.  Neverthcunss,  I  managed 
to  delay  my  departure,  as  I  ezpeeted  with  certainty  the 
acrivul  of  Schksser,  whose  punctuality  was  well  known  to 
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me.  He  came  in  reality,  and  after  a  side  glance,  took  littile 
notioe  of  me.  Hopfiier,  however,  drew  me  into  oonTersa- 
tion,  and  showed  himself  throughout  as  a  humane  and  kindly 
man.  I  at  last  took  my  leave,  and  hastened  to  the  inn,  wbere 
I  exchanged  a  few  hurried  words  with  Merk,  and  awaited 
fbrther  proceedings. 

The  friends  had  resolved  to  ask  Hopfiier  to  dinner,  and  also 
that  Philipp  Henrich  Schmidt  who  had  played  a  part,  thoagfa 
a  very  subordinate  one,  in  German  literature.  For  him  the 
affidr  was  really  designed,  and  he  was  to  be  punished  in  a 
mirthful  manner*  When  the  guests  had  assembled  in  the 
dining-room,  I  asked,  through  ihe  waiter,  whether  the  gen- 
tlemen would  allow  me  to  dine  with  them.  Schlosser,  whom 
a  certain  earnestness  well  became,  opposed  this  proposition, 
because  they  did  not  wish  their  conversation  interrupted  by  a 
third  party.  But,  on  the  pressing  demand  of  the  waiter  auid 
the  advocacy  of  Hopfiier,  who  assured  the  other  that  I  was  a 
very  tolerable  person,  I  was  admitted,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  meal  behaved  as  if  modest  and  abashed.  Schloa- 
ser  and  Merk  put  no  restraint  upon  themselves,  and  went  on 
about  many  subjects  as  fireely  as  if  no  stranger  were  present. 
I  now  showed  myself  somewhat  bolder,  and  did  not  allow  my- 
self to  be  disturbed  when  Schlosser  threw  out  at  me  much 
that  was  in  earnest,  and  Merk  something  sarcastic;  but  I 
directed  against  Schmidt  all  my  darts,  whidi  feU  sharply  and 
surely  on  the  uncovered  places  which  I  well  knew. 

I  had  been  moderate  over  my  pint  of  table- wine,  but  the 
gentlemen  ordered  better  wine  to  be  brought,  and  did  not  fiiil  to 
give  me  some.  After  many  affikirs  of  the  day  had  been  talked 
over,  conversation  went  into  general  matters,  and  the  question 
was  discussed,  which  will  be  repeated  as  long  as  there  are 
authors  in  the  world,^the  question,  namely,  whether  Utera* 
ture  was  rising  or  decHning,  progressing  or  retrograding? 
This  question,  about  which  old  and  young,  those  commencing 
and  those  retiring,  seldom  agree,  was  discussed  with  cheerfid- 
ness,  though  without  any  exact  design  of  coming  decidedly  to 
terms  about  it.  At  last  I  took  up  the  discourse,  and  said, 
^'  The  diiSerent  literatures,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  seasons, 
which  alternating  with  each  other,  as  in  nature,  bring  forth 
certain  phenomena,  and  assert  themselves  in  due  order. 
Hence  I  do  not  believe  that  any  epoch  of  a  Uteratore  can  bar 
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-praised  or  blamed  on  the  whole ;  especially  it  displeases  ma 
'when  certain  talents,  which  are  brought  out  by  their  time,  are 
raised  and  vamited  so  highly,  while  others  are  censured  and 
depreciated.  The  throat  of  tiie  nightingale  is  excited  by  the 
spring,  but  at  the  same  time  also  that  of  the  cuckoo.  The 
butterflies,  which  are  so  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  the  gnats, 
which  are  so  painful  to  the  feelin|;8,  are  called  into  being  by 
tlie  same  heat  of  the  sun.  If  this  were  duly  considered,  we 
ahould  not  hear  the  same  complaints  renewed  every  ten  years, 
and  the  vain  trouble  which  is  taken  to  root  out  this  or  that 
offensive  thing,  would  not  so  often  be  wasted."  The  party 
looked  at  me,  wondering  whence  I  had  got  so  much  wisdom 
and  tolerance.  I,  however,  continued  qmte  calmly  to  compare 
literary  phenomena  with  natural  productions,  and  (1  know 
not  how)  came  to  the  tnotttucay  of  which  I  contrivea  to  set 
forth  all  sorts  of  strange  things.  I  said  that  there  were 
oreatures  to  whom  a  sort  of  body,  nav,  a  certain  figure,  could 
not  be  denied ;  but  that,  since  they  had  no  bones,  one  never 
knew  how  to  set  about  rightly  with  them,  and  they  were 
nothing  better  than  living  slime ;  nevertheless,  the  sea  must 
bave  such  inhabitants.  Since  I  carried  the  simile  beyond 
its  due  limits  to  designate  Schmidt,  who  was  present,  and 
that  class  of  characterless  Utterateurs,  I  was  reminded  that 
ft  simile  carried  too  far  at  last  becomes  nothing.  '*  Well, 
then,  I  wiU  return  to  the  earth,'*  I  replied, "  and  speak  of 
-the  ivy.  As  these  creatures  have  no  bones,  so  this  has 
no  tnmk;  but  wherever  it  attaches  itself,  it  likes  to  play 
the  chief  part.  It  belongs  to  old  walls,  in  which  iheie  is 
nothing  more  to  destroy ;  but  firom  new  bmldings  it  is  pro- 
perly removed.  It  sucks  up  the  goodness  of  the  trees ;  and 
10  most  insupportable  to  me  when  it  clambers  up  a  post,  and 
aesores  me  that  this  is  a  living  trunk,  because  it  has  covered 
it  with  leaves." 

Notwithstanding  I  was  again  reproached  with  the  obscurity 
Imd  inapplicability  of  my  similes,  I  became  more  and  more 
warm  against  all  parasitical  creatures,  and  as  far  as  my  know- 
ledge of  nature  then  extended,  managed  the  affair  pretty  welL 
I  at  last  sang  a  vtvat  to  all  independent  men,  a  pereat  to  those 
who*  forced  themselves  upon  tiiem,  seized  Hopfiier's  hand 
after  dinner,  shook  it  violently,  declared  him  to  be  the  best 
nan  in  the  world,  and  finally  embraced  both  him  and  the 
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•dien  ri^  lieutily.  My  mtiSknt  new  fiioid  iha^^^  ke 
was  really  dveaniaig^  natil  Sddotter  and  Mcik  at  last  sohod 
the  riddle;  and  the  disoovered  joke  difiRBHKd  a  general  kibn^, 
iHiich  was  shaied  by  Sekmidt  nimsdf^  who  was  ainieaaed  i^ 
an  acknowledgnient  of  his  zeal  menta,  and  ^  intereatwe 
took  in  his  tastes. 

This  ingenious  introdoction  oo^d  not  do  otherwise  tii^ 
animate  and  fiivour  the  literaiy  oomgresB,  whieh  was  indeed, 
diiefly  kept  in  Tiew.  Merk,  active  now  in  nsdietics*  now  ia 
Utefature,  now  in  eoauaeroe,  had  stiandated  the  wdl-tkinki^g, 
well-informed  Sdiloeser,  whose  knowledge  extended  to  so  maay 
branches,  to  edit  the  F^rankfort  Gtlehrie  Anttige  (LeanmdAd- 
neriiier)  for  that  year.  They  had  associated  to  *^*^— ^^^^mf 
Hopfiier,  and  other  udTersity-men  in  Gieasen,  a  meritodoai 
sohoolman,  Bector  Weak  in  Darmstadt,  and  many  other  good 
men.  Every  one  of  them  possessed  enough  historical  and 
theoretical  knowledge  in  his  department,  and  the  feeliqg  el 
the  times  allowed  these  men  to  w<nk  in  one  spirit.  The  hmaa 
and  cosmopolitan  is  encouraged;  rea%  good  men  jn8% 
celebrated  are  protected  against  obtrosion  of  eveiy  Idnd ;  thdr 
defence  is  undertaken  against  enemies,  and  especially  against 
scholars,  who  use  what  has  been  taught  them  to  the  detzimot 
of  their  instructora.  Nearly  the  most  interesting  articles  ace 
the  critiques  on  other  periodical  publicatians,  the  Berlin  LShnen^ 
{3ibliothek)j  the  German  Mercury,  where  the  devemess  in  sa 
many  depoartments,  the  judgment  as  well  the  fiiiiness  of  iSm 
papers,  is  rightly  admired. 

As  for  myself,  they  saw  well  enoni^  thai  I  was  deficient  ia 
everything  that  belongs  to  a  critic,  properly  so  called.  My 
historical  knowledge  was  unconnected,  the  histories  <^  dw 
world,  science,  and  Hterature  had  only  attiaofeed  me  by  ^loeh^ 
the  objects  themselves  only  partially  aoid  in  masses.  My  oiy^ 
city  of  giving  life  to  things,  and  rendering  them  present  to  ne 
out  of  their  real  connexion,  put  me  in  the  position  that  I  «oold 
be  perfectly  at  home  in  a  certain  century  or  in  a  departnaoil 
of  science,  without  being  in  any  degree  instruoted  as  to  wtet 
preceded  or  what  followed.  Thus  a  certain  theoretioo-practissl 
sense  had  been  awakened  in  me,  by  which  I  cookL  give  aooooA 
of  things,  rather  as  ihey  should  be  than  as  they  were,  withaat 
any  proper  philosophi<Mil  oonnezion,  but  by  wi^  of  leaps.  Tt 
this  was  added  a  vevy  easy  power  of  aj^xrehensiooy  and  a 
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hkmdty  reception  of  Ae  opBuons  «f  cuthen,  if  tkey  did  aol 
stand  in  direct  opposition  to  my  own  conriotioiis. 

That  litenzy  oskm  was  also  iaroareA  by  m  animated  oor- 
reqpOBdenoe,  and  l»y  frequent  pcnonal  oommmiication,  whieh 
Has  poflBible  from  the  vicinity  of  the  places.  He  who  had 
fint  read  a  book  was  to  give  an  aoooimt  of  it ;  often  another 
xeriewer  of  the  same  book  was  fooad ;  the  affiur  was  talked 
Ofver,  oonnected  with  kindred  sabjects,  and  if  at  kst  a  certaa 
resalt  had  been  obtuned,  one  of  them  took  the  office  of  edit- 
ing. Thus  many  reviews  are  as  dever  as  they  are  spirited,  as 
pleasant  as  they  are  satis&ciory.  I  often  had  the  task  of  intrs- 
oncing  the  matter ;  my  friends  also  permitted  me  to  jest  in 
their  works,  and  to  appear  independently  with  oWects  to  which 
I  felt  myself  equal,  and  in  which  I  espeoialhr  took  interest  Jat 
vam  shoold  I  endeavour,  either  by  descriptMm  or  reflection,  to 
xeoall  ike  proper  spirit  and  sense  of  those  days,  if  the  two  yean 
of  the  above-mentioned  periodical  did  not  friinish  me  wiln  tha 
most  decisive  documents.  Extracts  fema  passages,  in  which  I 
again  recognise  myself,  may  appear  in  fiitore  in  their  proper 
pkoe,  together  witii  similar  essays. 

Daring  this  lively  interchange  of  knowledge,  opinions,  and 
cenviotions,  I  very  soon  became  better  acquainted  withHopfiier, 
nnd  became  very  load  of  him.  As  soon  as  we  were  alone  I  spoke 
with  him  about  subjects  connected  with  his  departaient,  whiok 
was  to  be  my  department  also ;  and  f oond  a  veiy  natan% 
connected  explanation  and  instruotion.  I  was  not  then  as  yet 
plainly  conscious  that  I  could  learn  something  fh>m  books  «Bd 
conversation,  but  not  from  continuous  profcssicnal  leotvres. 
A  book  allowed  me  to  pause  ait  a  passage,  and  even  to  look 
baek,  which  is  impqsrible  with  oral  deliveiy  and  a  teaohar. 
Often  at  the  beginning  of  the  leotare,  some  thought  in  whidi 
I  indulged  laid  hold  ^  me,  and  thus  I  lost  what  followed,  and 
akogeHher  got  out  of  the  oeooexion.  Thus  it  had  happeaoi 
to  me  with  respect  to  tihe  leotares  on  ^arisprndenoe ;  and  «n 
ihis  aooount  I  oould  take  maanr  opportunities  of  tallong  willk 
Hfljifea,  who  entered  very  reamly  into  my  doubts  and  scruples^ 
and  flUed  up  many  gaps,  so  that  the  wuh  arose  in  me  to  an* 
main  with  Urn  at  (Hessen,  and  derive  instruction  from  him, 
walhont  removing  myself  too  hr  fitmi  Wetalar  inclinatie— , 
Against  this  wish  of  mine  my  two  friends  had  laboured,  flaat 
mwipsciiwiBly,  bat  aftvwavds  oons^isiy ;  fir  both  were  inn 
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hiiny*  not  only  to  leave  the  place  ihemaelTei,  bat  liad  also  an 
interest  to  remove  me  from  the  spot. 

Schlosser  disclosed  to  me  that  he  had  formed,  first  a  friendly, 
then  a  closer  connexion  with  my  sister,  and  that  he  was  looldng 
about  for  an  early  appointment  that  he  might  be  united  tg  her. 
This  explanation  surprised  me  to  some  degree,  althougli  I  oog^ 
to  have  found  it  out  long  ago  in  my  sister^s  letters ;  but  we 
easily  pass  over  that  which  may  hurt  the  good  opinion  whidi 
we  entertain  of  ourselves,  and  I  now  remarked  for  the  fint 
time  that  I  was  really  jealous  of  my  sister ;  a  feeling  whidi  I 
concealed  from  myself  the  less,  as,  since  my  return  from  Stias- 
burg,  our  connexion  had  been  much  more  intimate.     How 
mudi  time  had  we  not  expended  in  communicating  eadi 
little  affidr  of  the  heart,  love-matters,  and  other  mattera.  which 
had  occurred  in  the  interval.     In  the  field  of  imagination,  too. 
had  there  not  been  revealed  to  me  a  new  world,  into  whidi  I 
sought  to  conduct  her  also  ?    My  own  little  productions,  and 
a  ft^-extended  world-poetry,  was  gradually  to  be  made  known 
to  her.     Thus  I  made  for  her  impromptu  translations  of  those 
passages  of  Homer,  in  which  she  couLd  take  the  greatest  inte- 
rest.    Clarke's  literal  translation  I  read  into  German,  as  well 
as  I  could;  my  version  generally  foimd  its  way  into  metzical 
turns  and  terminations,  and  the  liveliness  with  which  I  had 
apprehended  the  images,  the  force  with  which  I  ezpreased 
them,  removed  all  the  obstacles  of  a  cramped  order  of  words; 
what  I  gave  with  mind,  she  followed  with  mind  also.     We 
passed  many  hours  of  the  day  in  this  fiaishion;  while,  if  her 
company  met,  the  Wolf  Fenrisand  the  Ape  Hannemann  were 
unanimously  called  for,  and  how  often  have  I  not  been  obliged 
to  repeat  circumstantially  how  Thor  and  his  comrades  were 
deluded  by  the  magical  giants !    Hence  from  these  fictions 
such  a  pleasant  impression  has  remained  with  me,  that  they 
belong  to  the  most  valuable  things  which  my  imagination  can 
recall.     Into  the  connexion  with  the  Darmstadt  people  I  had 
drawn  my  sister  also,  and  now  my  wanderings  and  oocasiooal 
absence  necessarily  bound  us  doser  together,  as  I  discoursed 
with  her  by  letter  respecting  every  thing  that  occurred  to  me, 
communicated  to  her  every  little  poem,  if  even  only  a  note  of 
admiration,  and  let  her  first  see  all  the  letters  which  I  received, 
and  all  the  answers  which  I  wrote.     All  these  lively  impolsei 
had  been  stopped  since  my  departure  from  Frankfort,  my  vs* 
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mdenoe  at  Wetzlar  was  not  fertile  enoogh  for  such  a  corres- 
pondenoe,  and,  moreoyer,  my  attachment  to  Charlotte  may  }<;^  1^  «,'^' 
Bave  infringed  upon  my  attentions  to  my  sister ;  enough,  she 
&lt  herself  alone,  perhaps  neglected,  and  therefore  the  more 
readily  gave  a  heanne  to  the  honest  wooing  of  an  honourable 
man,  who,  serious  and  reserved,  estimable  and  worthy  of  con- 
fidence, had  passionately  bestowed  on  her  his  affections,  with 
which  he  was  otherwise  very  nigsardly.  I  was  now  forced  to 
resign  myself  and  grant  my  Mend  his  happiness,  though  I  did 
not  &il  in  secret  to  say  confidently  to  myself^  that  if  the  brother 
had  not  been  absent,  it  would  not  have  gone  so  well  with  the 
friend. 

My  friend  and  probable  brother-in-law  was  now  very  anxious 
that  I  should  return  home,  because,  by  my  mediation,  a  freer 
intercourse  was  possible,  of  which  the  feelings  of  this  man,  so 
unexpectedly  attached  by  a  tender  passion,  seemed  to  stand 
extremely  in  need.  Therefore,  on  his  speedy  departure,  he 
elicited  from  me  the  promise  that  I  would  immediately  follow 
him. 

Of  Merk,  whose  time  was  free,  I  hoped  that  he  would  delay 
his  sojourn  in  Giessen,  that  I  might  be  able  to  pass  some  hours 
of  the  day  with  my  good  Hopfiier,  while  my  friend  employed 
his  time  on  the  Frankfort  Odehrte  Anieige  ;  but  he  was  not  to 
be  moved,  and  as  my  brother-in-law  was  driven  fr^m  the  uni- 
versity bv  love,  he  was  driven  by  hate.  For  as  there  are  innate 
antipathies — just  as  certain  men  cannot  endure  cats,  while  this 
or  tnat  is  repugnant  to  the  soul  of  others,^H90  was  Merk  a 
deadly  enemy  to  all  the  academical  citizens  (the  students), 
who  indeed  at  that  time,  at  (Hessen,  took  delight  in  the  greatest 
rudeness.  For  me  they  were  well  enough ;  I  could  have  used 
them  as  masks  fer  one  of  my  carnival  plays,  but  with  him  the 
sight  of  them  by  day,  and  their  noise  by  night,  destroyed  eveiy 
8<xrt  of  good  humour.  He  had  spent  the  best  days  of  his 
youth  in  French  Switzerland,  and  nad  afterwards  enjoyed  the 
pleasant  intercourse  of  people  of  the  court,  world,  and  business, 
and  of  cultivated  Utieratetirs  ;  several  military  persons,  in  whom 
a  desire  for  mental  culture  had  been  awakened,  sought  his 
society,  and  thus  he  had  passed  his  life  in  a  very  cultivated 
circle.  That  the  rudeness  of  the  students  vexed  him,  was 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  his  aversion  from  them 

2  I 


WMi  ye>lly  maie  paBaoaate  Uiin  bee—ie  a  gomid  «Ma,  mlHinn^h 
lie  often  made  me  laugh  l^  bis  witty  deeonplbiifl  of  their  idoa- 
strouB  appearaaoe  and  boisviottr.  Hopfiier'B  inviiBtions  and 
my  penuasions  were  of  no  avail ;  I  was  obliged  to  dqwrtwidi 
Urn  as  soon  as  possible  for  Wetadar. 

I  coukL  scarcely  wait  any  time,  till  I  had  iniiodaoed  him  to 
Charlotte,  but  bis  presence  in  this  circle  did  me  no  good ;  far 
as  Mepbistopbeles,  let  him  go  when  he  will,  baidlj  briogs  a 
M^«a>g  with  him,  so  did  he,  by  his  indifierenoe  towards  that 
beloved  person,  cause  me  no  joy,  even  if  he  did  not  make  me 
waver.  This  I  might  have  foreseen,  if  I  had  leooUected  that 
it  was  exactly  those  slender,  delicate  persons,  who  difhae  a 
lively  cheeifdliiess  around  tbem,  without  making  fortber  pre- 
tensions, who  did  not  remarkably  please  him.  He  very  qui^fy 
preferred  the  Juno-form  of  one  of  her  fiiends,  and  sinee  ht 
bulked  time  to  form  a  dose  ccmnexion,  he  bitterly  blamed 
for  not  exerting  myself  to  gain  this  magnifioent  figure, 
daQy  as  she  was  free  and  without  any  tie.  He  Ihougbt  that 
I  did  not  understand  my  own  advantage,  and  that  he  her^^ 
very  unwilliDgly— -perceived  my  especial  taste  for  wasting  my 
tune. 

If  it  is  dangerous  to  makeafriend  acquainted  with  the  per- 
fections of  one's  beloved,  because  he  also  may  find  her  oharm- 
ing  and  desirable ;  no  lass  is  the  reverse  danger,  that  he  wMf 
perplex  us  by  his  dissent  This,  indeed,  was  not  the  case  hne, 
lor  I  had  too  deeply  impressed  upon  myself  the  picture  of  her 
amiability  for  it  to  be  so  easily  obliterated;  but  his  piesenee 
and  his  persuasions  neveithdess  hastened  iny  Tesolutioii  to 
leave  the  place.  He  represented  to  me  a  journey  on  the 
Bhine,  which  he  was  going  to  take  with  his  wife  and  son,  ia 
the  most  glowing  odours,  and  excited  in  me  the  desire  to  see, 
at  last,  with  my  eyes  those  oUeots  of  whidi  I  had  cAaa 
heard  with  envy,  Now,  when  he  had  departed,  I  separated 
myself  from  Cluarlotto  with  a  purer  conscience  indeed  than 
from  Frederica,  but  still  not  without  pain.  This  cnmwarifla 
also  had  by  halnt  and  iadulgenoe  grown  more  passionate  than 
was  right  on  my  side,  while,  on  the  oUhjei  hand,  die  and  her 
bride^oom  kept  themselves  with  chuciAdness  in  a  measme^ 
which  could  not  be  more  beautifel  and  ^"^i^fr^^^  and  the  aeoa- 
rity  whidi  resulted  just  from  tiiis  caoaed  ma  to  fecget  efuiy 
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danger.  I  cotdd  not,  however,  conceal  fipom  myself  that  this 
adventure  must  come  to  a  speedy  end ;  for  the  imion  of  the 
young  man  with  the  amiable  girl  depended  on  a  promotion 
which  was  immediately  to  be  expected,  and  as  man,  if  he  is  in 
any  degree  resolute,  even  dares  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
80  did  I  embrace  the  determination  voluntarily  to  depart  before 
I  was  driven  away  by  anything  insupportable. 


SzS 


THIRTEENTH  BOOK. 


It  was  agreed  with  Merk,  that  in  the  fine  aeaaon  ire  dMNiId 
meet  at  CoblentE  at  Frau  von  Laroche's.  I  sent  to  Fraakfat 
my  baggage  and  whatever  I  might  want  on  my  way  down  the 
Lahn  by  an  opportunity  which  offered,  and  now  wandered 
down  that  beautiful  liver,  so  lovely  in  its  windings,  so  vari- 
ous in  its  shores,  free  as  to  my  lesolation,  but  opprcaood  as  to 
my  feelings — ^in  a  condition,  when  the  presenoe  of  silently- 
living  natare  is  so  beneficial  to  us.  My  eye,  aocostomed  to 
diBcem  those  beauties  of  a  landscape  that  suited  the  painter, 
and  were  above  him,  rioted  in  the  contemplation  of  near  and 
distant  objects,  of  bushy  rocks,  of  sunny  heights,  of  damp 
valleys,  of  enthroned  castles,  and  of  the  blue  range  of  moon* 
tains  inviting  us  from  the  distance. 

I  wandered  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  at  some 
depth  and  distance  below  me,  and  partly  concealed  by  a  lich 
bush  of  willows,  glided  along  in  the  sunlight  Hien  again 
arose  in  me  the  old  wish,  worthily  to  imitate  such  objects. 
By  chance  I  had  a  handsome  pocket-knife  in  my  left  hand,  and 
at  the  moment,  from  the  depth  of  my  soul,  arose,  as  it  woe, 
an  absolute  command,  according  to  which,  without  delay,  I 
was  to  fling  this  knife  into  the  river.  K  I  saw  it  fiiU,  my 
wish  to  become  an  artist  would  be  fulfilled,  but  if  the  sinking 
of  the  knife  was  concealed  by  the  overhanging  bush  of  wiDowa, 
I  was  to  abandon  the  wish  and  the  endeavotur.  This  whim 
had  no  sooner  arisen  in  me  than  it  was  executed.  For,  with- 
out regarding  the  usefulness  of  the  kmfe,  which  ocnnpriaed 
many  mstruments  in  itself^  I  cast  it  with  the  left  han€^  as  I 
held  it,  violently  towards  the  river.  But  here  I  had  to  expe- 
rience that  deceptive  ambiguity  of  oracles,  of  which,  in  anti- 
quity, such  bitter  compkunts  were  made.  The  sinking  of  the 
knife  into  the  water  was  concealed  frx>m  me  by  the  extreme 
twigs  of  the  willows,  but  the  water,  which  rose  firom  the  &I1, 
sprang  up  like  a  strong  foimtain,  and  was  perfectly  visible.  I 
did  not  mteipret  this  phenomenon  in  my  favour,  and  the 
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doubt  wluch  it  excited  in  me  was  afterwards  the  cause  that  I 
pursued  these  exercises  more  interruptedly  and  more  negli- 
gently, and  gave  occasion  for  the  import  of  the  oracle  to  fulfil 
itself.  For  tibe  moment  at  least  the  external  world  was  spoiled 
for  me,  I  abandoned  myself  to  my  imaginations  and  feelings, 
and  left  the  weU-situated  castles  and  districts  of  Weilburg, 
Limbuig,  Diez,  and  Nassau  one  by  one  behind  me,  generally 
walking  alone,  but  often  for  a  short  time  associating  myself 
with  another. 

After  thus  pleasantly  wandering  for  some  days,  I  arrived  at 
Ems,  where  I  several  times  enjoyed  the  soft  bath,  and  then 
went  down  the  river  in  a  boat.  Then  the  old  Rhine  opened 
itsdf  upon  me,  the  beautiful  situation  of  Oberlahnstein  de- 
lighted me,  but  noble  and  majestic  above  all  appeared  to  me 
the  castle  Ehrenbreitstein,  which  stood  perfectly  armed  in  its 
power  and  strength.  In  most  lovely  contrast  lay  at  its  feet 
the  well-built  little  place  called  Thai,  where  I  could  easily  find 
my  way  to  the  residence  of  Privy  Councillor  von  Laroche. 
Announced  by  Merk,  I  was  very  kindly  received  by  this  noble 
fiunily,  and  soon  considered  as  a  member  of  it.  My  literazy 
and  sentimental  tendencies  bound  me  to  the  mother,  a  cheer- 
ful feeling  for  the  world  bound  me  to  the  father,  and  my  youth  ^ 
bound  me  to  the  daughters. 

The  house,  quite  at  the  end  of  the  valley,  and  little  elevated 
above  the  river,  had  a  free  prospect  down  the  stream.  The 
rooms  were  high  and  spacious,  and  the  walls,  like  a  gallery, 
were  hung  with  pictures,  placed  close  together.  Every  win- 
dow on  every  side  formed  a  frame  to  a  natural  picture,  which 
came  out  very  vividly  by  the  light  of  a  mild  sun.  I  thought 
I  had  never  seen  such  cheerful  mornings  and  such  splendid 
evenings. 

I  was  not  long  the  only  guest,  in  the  house.  As  a  member 
of  the  congress  which  was  held  here,  partly  with  an  artistic 
view,  partly  as  a  matter  of  feeling,  Leuchselnng,  who  came  up 
from  Dusseldorf,  was  likewise  appointed.  This  man,  possess- 
ing a  fine  knowledge  of  modem  literature,  had,  on  different 
travels,  but  especially  during  a  residence  in  Switzerland,  made 
many  acquaintances,  and  as  he  was  pleasant  and  insinuating, 
had  gained  much  favour.  He  carried  with  him  several  boxes, 
which  contained  the  confidential  correspondence  with  many 
~  \;  for  there  was  altogether  such  a  general  openness  among 
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peofde,  lint  one  eonld  not  speak  or  'write  to  a  sxngle  isfiridnily 
irithoat  considering  it  directed  to  manj.  One  explored  one*i 
own  heart  and  tliat  of  others,  and  with  die  indiftrenoe  of  th» 
government  towards  such  a  oonimnnieation,  the  great  rapiifitj 
of  the  Tazisch*  post,  the  secnrity  of  the  seal,  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  postage,  this  moral  and  literary  intereoune 
soon  spread  itself  around. 

Sach  correspondences,  especially  with  importBiit  pefwiu^ 
were  carefully  collected,  and  extracts  from  them  were  oftea 
read  at  friendly  meetings.  Thus,  as  political  diaconraes  had 
litde  interest,  one  became  pretty  weU  acquainted  wi^  Ae 
extent  of  the  moral  worid.  " 

Leuchsdring^s  boxes  contained  many  treasures  in  tina  sense. 
The  letters  of  one  Julie  Bondeli  were  yery  muck  eateemed; 
she  was  ftuned  as  a  lady  of  sense  and  merit,  and  a  friend  of 
Rousseau.  Whoever  had  stood  in  any  relation  to  thia  extra- 
ordinary man,  took  part  in  the  glory  which  emanated  from 
him,  and  in  his  name  a  silent  community  had  been  diasemi- 
nated  far  and  wide. 

I  liked  to  be  present  at  these  readings,  as  I  was  thna  trans- 
ported into  an  unknown  worid,  and  learned  to  know  the  real 
truth  of  many  an  event  that  had  just  passed.  All  indeed  was 
not  valuable,  and  Herr  von  Larodie,  a  cheerful  man  of  tiie 
world  and  of  business,  who,  although  a  Catholic,  had  already 
in  his  writings  made  fi«e  with  the  monks  and  priesthood, 
thought  iStL9X  he  here  saw  a  fraternity,  where  many  a  vrorthksBi 
individual  supported  himself  by  a  connexion  widi  peraons  of 
importance,  by  which,  in  the  end,  he,  but  not  they,  were  ad- 
mired. Generally  this  excellent  man  withdrew  from  the  com- 
pany when  the  boxes  were  opened.  Even  if  he  did  listen  to 
some  letters  now  and  then,  a  waggish  remark  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Among  other  things,  he  once  said  that  by  this  cor- 
respondence he  was  stiU  more  convinced  of  what  he  had  alwaja 
beheved,  namely,  that  ladies  might  spare  their  sealing-wax, 
as  they  need  only  listen  their  letters  with  pins,  and  might  be 
asBored  that  they  would  reach  their  address  unopened.   In  the 

*  The  poflt,  ntanagBd  by  the  princes  of  Ihnm  tad  Taiif,  hi  diftnal 
parts  of  Germuiy.  An  incefltor  of  thit  house  fint  diieetod  the  post  wj^ 
tern  in  Tyrol,  in  1450,  and  Alexander  Ferdinand  fon  Ihiira  reoeivad,  la 
1744,  the  office  of  Imperial  Postmaster-Gieneral,  as  a  fief  of  theenapire^— • 
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same  "way  he  was  accustomed  to  jest  'witli  ererythiiig  that  laj 
out  of  the  sphere  of  life  and  activity,  and  in  this  followed  the 
disposition  of  his  lord  and  master,  Coimt  Stadion,  minister  td 
tl&e  Elector  of  Mayence,  who  certainly  was  not  fitted  to  coun- 
terbalance  the  wwldliness  and  coldness  of  the  boy  by  a  reyerenoe 
fat  everything  like  mysterious  Ibreboding. 

An  anecdote  respecting  the  great  practical  sense  of  the 
count  may  here  find  a  pliEuse.  When  he  took  a  liking  to  tiie 
orphan  Luroche,  and  chose  him  fer  a  pupil,  he  at  once  required 
from  the  boy  the  services  of  a  secretary.  He  gave  him  letters 
to  answer,  despatches  to  prepare,  which  he  vras  then  obliged 
to  copy  fiur,  oftener  to  write  in  cipher,  to  seal,  and  to  direct. 
This  lasted  fer  many  years.  When  the  boy  had  grown  up 
into  a  youth,  and  really  did  that  which  he  had  hithbrto  only 
supposed  he  was  doing,  the  count  took  him  to  a  large  writing- 
table,  in  which  all  his  letters  and  packets  lay  xmbroken,  having 
been  preserved  as  exercises  of  the  former  tmie. 

Another  exercise  which  the  count  required  of  his  pupil, 
will  not  find  such  universal  applause.  Laroche  had  been 
obliged  to  practise  himself  in  imitating,  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible, the  Imndwriting  of  his  lord  and  master,  that  he  might 
thus  relieve  him  fipom  the  trouble  of  writing  himself.  Not  only 
in  business,  but  also  in  love  affidrs,  the  young  man  had  to 
take  the  place  of  his  preceptor.  The  count  was  passionately 
attached  to  a  lady  of  rank  and  talent.  If  he  stopped  in  her 
society  till  late  at  night,  his  secretary  was,  in  the  meanwhile, 
sitting  at  home,  and  hammering  out  the  most  ardent  love- 
letters  ;  the  count  chose  one  of  these,  and  sent  it  that  very 
night  to  his  beloved,  who  was  thus  necessarily  convinced  oc 
the  iaextingmshable  fire  of  ber  passionate  adorer.  Such 
early  experiences  were  scarcely  fitted  to  give  the  youth  the 
most  exalted  notion  of  written  communications  about  love. 

An  irreconcilable  hatred  of  the  priesthood  had  established 
itself  in  this  man,  who  served  two  spiritual  electors,  and  had 
probably  sprung  from  the  contemplation  of  the  rude,  tasteless, 
mind-destroying  foolery  which  the  monks  in  Germany  were 
accustomed  to  carry  on  in  many  parts,  and  thus  hindeied  and 
destroyed  every  sort  of  cultivation.  His  letters  on  Monasti- 
cism  caused  great  attention ;  they  ware  received  with  great 
applause  by  ul  Protestants  and  many  Catholics. 

li  Herr  Von  Laroehe  opposed  everything  that  eui  bo 
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called  sensibility,  and  even  decidedly  avoided  the  Tery  m^ 
pearance  of  it,  he  nevertheless  did  not  conceal  a  tender  pater- 
nal affection  for  his  eldest  daughter,  who,  indeed,  vras  nothing 
else  but  amiable.  She  was  rather  short  than  tall  of  stature, 
and  delicately  built,  her  figure  was  firee  and  graceful  her  eyes 
very  black,  while  nothing  could  be  conceived  purer  and  moce 
blooming  than  her  complexion.  She  also  loved  her  &thcr,  and 
inclined  to  lus  sentiments.  Being  an  active  man  of  business; 
most  of  his  time  was  consumed  in  works  belonging  to  his  call- 
ing ;  and  as  the  guests  who  stopped  at  his  house  were  really 
attracted  by  his  wife  and  not  by  him,  society  afforded  him  bi^ 
little  pleasure.  At  table  he  was  cheerful  and  entertaining,  and 
at  least  endeavoured  to  keep  his  board  firee  from  the  spice  of 
sensibility. 

Whoever  knows  the  views  and  mode  of  thought  of  Frau  von 
Laroche — and  by  a  long  life  and  many  writings,  she  has 
become  honourably  known  to  every  (German, — may  perh^is 
suspect  that  a  domestic  incongruity  must  have  arisen  here. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  She  was  the  most  wonderful  woman; 
and  I  know  no  other  to  compare  to  her.  Slenderly  and  deh- 
cately  built,  rather  tall  than  short,  she  had,  even  to  her  more 
advanced  years,  managed  to  preserve  a  certain  elegance  both 
of  form  and  of  conduct,  which  pleasantly  fluctuated  between 
the  conduct  of  a  noble  lady  and  that  of  one  of  the  citizen  class. 
Her  dress  had  been  the  same  for  several  years.  A  neat  little 
cap  with  wings  very  well  became  her  small  head  and  delicate 
fietce,  and  her  brown  or  grey  clothing  gave  repose  and  dignity 
to  her  presence.  She  spoke  well,  and  always  knew  how  to 
give  importance  to  what  she  said  by  an  expression  of  feehng. 
Her  conduct  was  perfectly  the  same  towards  every  body.  But 
vnth  all  this  the  greatest  peculiarity  of  her  character  is  not  yet 
expressed ;  it  is  difficult  to  designate  it.  She  seemed  to  take 
interest  in  everything,  but  really  nothing  acted  upon  her.  She 
was  gentle  towards  every  one,  and  could  endure  everything 
without  suffering ;  the  jests  of  her  husband,  the  tenderness  of 
her  friends,  the  sweetness  of  her  children — to  aU  this  she  replied 
in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  she  always  remained  herself,  witfa« 
out  being  affected  in  the  world  by  good  and  evil,  or  in  literature 
by  excellence  and  weakness.  To  this  disposition  she  owes  that 
independence  which  she  nuLintaina  even  to  an  advanced  age, 
through  many  sad,  nay,  sorrowful  events.    But  not  to  be  un- 
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just,  I  must  state  that  her  sons,  then  children  of  dazding  beauty, 
often  elicited  from  her  an  expression  different  from  that  whidh 
served  her  for  daily  use. 

Thus  I  lived  for  a  time  in  a  wonderfully  pleasant  society, 
until  Merk  came  with  his  family.  Here  arose  at  once  new 
affinities;  for  while  the  two  ladies  approached  each  other,  Merk 
had  come  into  closer  contact  with  Herr  von  Larochc  as  a  con* 
noisseur  of  the  world  and  of  business,  as  a  well-informed  and 
travelled  man.  The  boy  associated  himself  with  the  boys,  and 
the  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  soon  particularlpr  attracted 
me,  fell  to  my  share.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  sensation  when  a 
new  passion  begins  to  stir  in  us,  before  the  old  one  is  quite  ex- 
tinct. Thus,  when  the  sun  is  setting,  one  often  likes  to  sce^ 
the  moon  rise  on  the  opposite  side,  and  one  takes  delight  in^ 
the  double  lustre  of  the  two  heavenly  luminaries. 

There  was  now  no  lack  of  rich  entertainment  either  in  or 
out  of  the  house.  We  wandered  about  the  spot,  and  ascended 
Ehrenbreitstein  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  the  Carthause  on 
the  other.  Tlie  city,  the  Moselle-bridge,  the  ferry  which  took 
us  over  the  Bhine,  all  gave  us  the  most  varied  delight.  The 
new  castle  was  not  yet  built ;  we  were  taken  to  the  place 
where  it  was  to  stand,  and  allowed  to  see  the  preparatory 
sketches. 

Nevertheless,  amid  those  cheerful  circumstances  was  inter- 
nally developed  that  element  of  imsociableness  which,  both 
in  cultivated  and  uncultivated  circles,  ordinarily  shows  its 
malign  effects.  Merk,  at  once  cold  and  restless,  had  not  long 
listened  to  that  correspondence  before  he  uttered  aloud  many 
waggish  notions  concerning  the  things  which  were  the  subjects 
of  discourse,  as  well  as  the  persons  and  their  circumstances, 
while  he  revealed  to  me  in  secret  the  oddest  things,  which 
really  were  concealed  imder  them.  Political  secrets  were 
never  touched  on,  nor  indeed  anything  that  could  have  had  a 
definite  connexion;  he  only  made  me  attentive  to  persons 
who,  without  remarkable  talents,  contrive,  by  a  certain  tact, 
to  obtain  personal  influence,  and,  by  an  acquaintance  with 
many,  try  to  make  something  out  of  themselves ;  and  from 
this  time  forwards  I  had  opportunity  to  observe  several  men 
of  the  sort.  Siace  such  persons  usually  change  their  place, 
and,  as  travellers  come,  now  here,  now  there,  tibey  have  the 
advantage  of  novel^,  which  should  neither  be  envied  nor 
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Spoiled ;  fat  tbis  is  a  mere  castonury  matter,  iHiieh  ereiy  ta> 
▼eller  has  often  experienoed  to  his  benefit,  and  eveiy  resident 
to  his  detriment. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  enough  that  from  that  time  foi  waid 
we  cherished  an  tmeasy,  nay,  enyioos  attention  to  people  of 
the  sort,  who  went  about  on  their  own  account,  cast  andbor  ia 
evenr  city,  and  sought  to  gain  an  influence  at  least  in  some 
fiunuies.  I  haye  represented  a  tender  and  soft  specimen  cf 
>  /  this  co^if^oration  in  '^  Pater  Brey,"  another  of  more  aptness  and 
/  bluntness  in  a  carnival  play  to  be  hereafter  published,  whidi 
bears  the  tide,  Saij^os,  or  Ae  deijisd  Wood-deviL  This  I  have 
done,  if  not  with  fiiimess,  at  least  with  good  humour. 

However,  the  strange  elements  of  our  little  society  stfll 
woiiEed  quite  tolerably  one  upon  another;  we  were  pai^ 
united  by  our  own  manner  and  slyle  of  breeding,  and  paidy 
rastiained  by  the  peculiar  conduct  of  our  hostess,  who,  being 
but  lightly  toudiea  by  that  which  passed  around  her,  alwa^ 
resigned  herself  to  certain  ideal  notions,  and  while  she  under- 
stood how  to  utter  them  in  a  friendly  and  benevolent  way, 
contrived  to  soften  everything  sharp  that  might  arise  in  the 
eompany,  and  to  smooth  down  all  that  was  uneven. 

Merk  had  soimded  a  retreat  just  at  the  right  time,  so  that 
the  party  separated  on  the  best  of  terms.  I  went  willi  him  and 
his  m  a  yacht,  which  was  returning  up  the  Bhine  towards 
Mayence ;  and  althon^  this  vessel  went  very  slowly  of  itseK 
we  nevertheless  besought  the  captain  not  to  hurry  himsrft 
Thus  we  enjoyed  at  leisure  the  infinitely  various  objects,  winch, 
in  the  most  splendid  weather,  seem  to  increase  in  beauty  evety 
hour,  and  both  in  greatness  and  agreeableness  ever  to  change 
anew ;  and  I  only  wish  that,  while  I  utter  the  names,  Bliein- 
fels  and  St.  Goar,  Bacharach,  Bingen,  Elfeld,  and  Bibeiidi, 
every  one  of  my  readers  may  be  able  to  recall  these  spots  t» 
memorv. 

We  had  sketched  industriously,  and  had  thus  at  least  gained 
a  deeper  impression  of  the  thousandfold  changes  of  those 
splendid  shores.  At  the  same  time,  by  being  so  much  longer 
together,  by  a  finmiliar  communication  on  so  many  sorts  cf 
things,  our  connezion  became  so  much  the  more  intimate,  that 
Merk  gained  a  great  influence  over  me,  and  I,  as  a  good  com- 
panion, became  indispensable  to  him  for  a  comfixtable  exist- 
ence.  My  eye,  sharpened  by  nature,  again  turned  to  the  oon- 
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templatioa  of  art,  for  which  the  heautiM  Frankfort  coUeetioias 
affixrded  me  the  best  opportanity,  both  in  paintings  and  en- 
ffravings,  and  I  haye  been  much  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Sim.  Etling  and  Ehrenreieh,  bat  especialLy  to  the  excellent 
Nothnagel.  To  see  natore  in  art  became  with  me  a  paasiony 
which,  in  its  highest  moments,  most  hare  appeared  to  others, 
passionate  amateurs  as  they  might  be,  almost  like  madness ; 
and  how  could  such  an  indination  be  better  fostered  than  by 
a  constant  observation  of  the  excellent  works  of  the  Nelher- 
landers  ?  That  I  might  make  myself  practically  acquainted 
with  these  things,  Nothnagel  gave  me  a  cabinet,  where  I  found 
every  thing  that  was  requisite  for  oil  painting,  and  painted  after 
nature  some  simple  subjects  of  sUll  life,  upon  one  of  which,  a 
tortoise-shell  knife-handle,  inlaid  with  silver,  so  astonished  my 
master,  who  had  first  visited  me  an  hour  before,  that  he  main- 
tained one  of  his  subordinate  artists  must  have  been  with  me 
during  the  time. 

Had  I  patiently  gone  on  practising  myself  on  such  objects 
catching  their  light  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  sur&ce,  I 
might  have  formed  a  sort  of  practical  skill,  and  made  a  way 
for  something  higher.  I  was,  however,  prevented  by  the  finiit 
of  all  dilettantes — ^that  of  beginning  with  what  is  most  difficult, 
and  ever  wishing  to  perform  the  impossible,  and  I  soon  in- 
Yolved  myself  in  greater  undertakings,  in  which  I  stuck  fiist, 
both  because  they  were  beyond  my  technical  capabilities,  and 
because  I  could  not  always  maintain  pure  and  operatiye  that 
loving  attention  and  patient  industry,  by  which  even  the 
beginner  accomplishes  something. 

At  the  same  time,  I  was  once  more  carried  into  a  higher 
sphere,  by  finding  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  some  fine  plaster 
easts  of  antique  heads.  The  Italians,  who  visit  the  fiurs,  often 
brought  with  them  good  specimens  of  the  kind,  and  sold  them 
cheap,  after  they  had  taken  moulds  of  them.  In  this  manner 
I  set  up  for  myself  a  little  museum,  as  I  gradually  brought 
together  the  heads  of  the  Laocoon,  his  sons,  and  Niobe*8 
daughters.  I  also  bought  miniature  copies  of  the  most  impor* 
tant  works  of  antiquity  firom  the  estate  of  a  deceased  fiiend  of 
art,  and  thus  sought  once  more  to  revive,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  great  impression  which  I  had  received  at  Mannheim. 

While  I  now  sought  to  cultivate,  foster,  and  maintain  all  the 
taknt»  taste,  or  ouier  inclination  that  might  live  in  me,  I 
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applied  a  good  part  of  the  day,  according  to  my  Other's  widb, 
in  the  duties  of  an  advocate,  for  the  practice  of  which  I  chancpd 
to  find  the  best  opportunity.  After  the  death  of  my  grand- 
£a,ther,  my  uncle  Textor  had  come  into  the  council,  and  ecm- 
signed  tp  me  the  little  offices  to  which  I  was  equal ;  while  the 
brothers  Schlosser  did  the  same.  I  made  myself  acquainted 
with  the  documents;  my  fiEither  also  read  them  with  much  plea- 
sure, as  by  means  of  his  son,  he  again  saw  himself  in  an  actiTitj 
of  which  he  had  been  long  deprived.  We  talked  the  matters 
over,  and  with  great  £EU!ility ;  I  then  made  the  necessary  state- 
ments. We  had  at  hand  an  excellent  copyist,  on  whom  one 
could  rely  for  aU  legal  formalities;  and  this  occupation  was  tiie 
more  agreeable  to  me  as  it  brought  me  closer  to  my  fiitber, 
who,  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  conduct  in  this  respect, 
readily  looked  with  an  eye  of  indulgence  on  all  my  other  pur- 
suits, in  the  ardent  expectation  that  I  should  now  soon  gather 
in  a  harvest  of  fame  as  an  author. 

Because  now,  in  every  epoch,  all  things  are  connected  to- 
gether, since  the  ruling  views  and  opinions  are  ramified  in  €be 
most  various  manner,  so  in  the  science  of  law  those  w»^-g^in» 
were  gradually  pursued,  according  to  which  religion  and  monk 
were  treated.  Among  the  attorneys,  as  the  younger  pec^ile, 
and  then  among  the  judges,  as  the  elder,  a  spirit  of  humanity 
was  diffiised,  and  all  viea  with  each  other  in  being  as  humane 
as  possible,  even  in  legal  a£&Lirs.  Prisons  were  improved, 
crimes  excused,  punishments  lightened.  Intimations  rocidered 
easy,  separations  and  misalliances  encouraged,  and  one  of  our 
eminent  lawyers  gained  for  himself  the  highest  fame,  when 
he  contrived,  by  hard  fighting,  to  gain  for  the  son  of  an  exe- 
cutioner an  entrance  into  the  college  of  surgeons.  In  vain 
did  guilds  and  corporations  oppose ;  one  dam  after  another 
was  broken  througn.  The  toleration  of  the  religious  parties 
^..^.jtowards  each  other  was  not  merely  taught,  but  practised,  and 
the  civil  constitution  was  threatened  with  a  still  greater  influ* 
ence,  when  the  effort  was  made  to  recommend  to  that  good- 
humoured  age,  with  understanding,  acuteness,  and  power, 
toleration  toward  the  Jews.  Those  new  subjects  for  legal 
treatment,  which  lay  without  the  law  and  tradition,  and  oofy 
laid  claim  to  a  fair  examination,  to  a  kindly  sympathy,  required 
at  the  same  time  a  more  natural  and  animated  style.  Here 
for  us,  the  youngest,  was  opened  a  cheerful  fic^  in  idiich  we 
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Imfded  aboat  with  delight,  and  I  still  recollect  that  an  impe- 
rial councillor's  agent,  in  a  case  of  the  sort,  sent  me  a  very 
poUte  letter  of  commendation.  The  French  plauhif is  served 
us  Ibr  patterns  and  for  stimulants. 

We  were  thus  on  the  way  to  become  better  orators  than 
juzists,  a  &ct  to  which  George  Schlosser  once  called  my  atten- 
tion, blaming  me  while  doing  so.  I  told  him  that  I  had  read ' 
to  my  clients  a  controversial  paper  written  with  much  energy 
in  their  fiivour,  at  which  th^  had  shown  the  greatest  satis&c- 
tion .  Upon  this  he  replied  to  me,  *'  In  this  case  you  have 
shown  yourself  more  an  author  than  an  advocate.  We  must 
never  ask  how  such  a  writing  may  please  the  client^  but  how 
it  may  please  the  judge.'' 

As  the  occupations  to  which  one  devotes  one's  day  are  never 
00  serious  and  pressing  that  one  camiot  find  time  enough  in 
the  evening  to  go  to  the  plav,  thus  was  it  also  with  me,  who, 
in  the  want  of  a  really  gooa  stage,  did  not  cease  thinking  of 
Ihe  German  theatre,  m  order  to  discover  how  one  misht  co- 

rrate  upon  it  with  any  degree  of  activii^. '  Its  condition  in 
second  half  of  the  last  century  is  sumcientLy  known,  and 
every  one  who  wishes  to  be  instructed  about  it  finds  assistance 
at  hand  everywjiere.  On  this  account  I  only  intend  to  insert 
here  a  few  general  remarks. 

The  success  of  the  stage  rested  more  upon  the  personality 
of  the  actors  than  upon  the  value  of  the  pieces.  This  was 
eroedally  the  case  with  pieces  half  or  wholly  extemporized, 
when  everytiiing  depended  on  the  humour  and  talent  of  the 
comic  actors.  The  matter  of  such  pieces  must  be  taken  out 
of  the  commonest  life,  in  conformity  with  the  people  before 
whom  they  are  acted.  From  this  immediate  application  arises 
the  greatest  applause,  which  these  plays  have  always  gained. 
They  were  always  at  home  in  South  Germany,  where  they 
are  retained  to  tiie  present  day ;  and  the  change  of  persons 
alone  renders  it  necessary  to  give,  from  time  to  time,  some 
change  to  the  character  of  the  comic  masks.  However,  the 
German  theatre,  in  conformity  with  the  serious  character  of 
the  nation,  soon  took  a  turn  towards  the  moral,  which  was 
still  more  accelerated  by  an  external  cause.  For  the  question 
arose,  among  strict  Christians,  whether  the  theatre  belonged 
to  those  sinM  things  which  are  to  be  shunned,  at  all  events, 
or  to  those  indifferent  things  which  can  be  good  to  the  good 
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and  bad  to  the  bad.  Some  aeakis  denied  the  latter,  aad  Md 
fiist  the  opinion  that  no  clergyman  sboidd  ever  «nter  ikm 
theatxe.  Now  the  opposite  opimon  oonld  not  be  maintained 
-with  energy,  unless  ^e  theatre  was  dedaied  to  be  net  oi^ 
harmless,  bat  even  uaefbL  To  be  useful,  it  must  be  monl; 
and  in  this  dbectiiQa  it  developed  itself  in  Nortii  Germa&jlhe 
more  as,  by  a  sort  of  half-taste,  the  comic  charactei*  wai 
banished,  and  although  intelligent  persons  took  his  port,  was 
forced  to  retire,  having  already  gone  from  the  ooarseneea  of  the 
G^erman  hamwursi  (jack-pudding)  into  the  neatness  and  deli- 
eacy  of  the  Italian  and  French  huiequins.  Even  Seapin  and 
Crispin  gradually  vanished ;  the  latter  I  saw  played  for  ^e 
last  time  by  Kodi,  in  his  old  age. 

Bichaxdson'B  novels  had  already  made  the  citizen-wQEld 
attentive  to  a  more  delicate  morality.  Hie  severe  and  inevit- 
able oonaeqnenoes  of  a  feminine  faux  pas  were  analysed  in  a 
frightful  manner  in  Clarissa.  Liessing^s  Miss  Sara  Sam^nm 
treated  the  same  theme.  The  ]^»nch  dramas  had  the  same 
end,  but  proceeded  more  moderately,  and  contrived  to  please 
by  some  aeeommodation  at  the  end.  Dideil^s  P^  de  FamSBe^ 
tiie  HonounMs  Ciwrnaa^,  the  Vmesfor  DeaUr,  the  PMhatf^ 
without  knowing  it^  Eugenie,  and  other  works  of  the  sort,  suited 
that  honest  feelmie  of  citizen  and  &mily  which  began  more 
and  more  to  prevaiL  With  us,  the  Chratefid  Son,  the  Deserter 
/rom  Parental  Lovey  and  all  of  their  kin,  went  the  same  way. 
The  Minister^  Clmnentini,  and  other  pieces  by  Gehler,  the 
Oerman  Fatiiier  efa  Family ,  by  Gemming,  all  brought  agree- 
ably to  view  the  worth  of  the  middle  and  even  of  the  lower 
dass,  and  delighted  the  great  public.  Eckhoff,  by  his  noUe 
personality,  which  gave  to  the  actor's  profession  a  digni^  in 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  deficient,  elevated  to  an  uncommon 
degree  the  leading  characters  in  such  pieces,  since,  as  an 
honest  man,  the  expression  of  honesty  suceeeded  with  him  to 
perfection. 

While  now  the  German  theatre  was  completely  indining 
to  effoninacy,  Schroder  arose  as  an  author  and  actor,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  connexion  between  Hamburg  and  England, 
adapted  some  English  comedies.    The  material  of  th^  he 

*  **  Die  lustige  peraon."  That  is  to  say,  the  penBaaeui  bnfiboi^  like 
"  Kuperle*'  in  the  Geimaa  pappet^hoir^  or  "  ^anuelle  "  in  Holieie'i 
brosd  oomediM. — Trams, 
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oould  only  use  in  the  most  genesal  way,  amoe  ihe  originals 
axe  for  the  most  part  fonnlm,  and  if  thi^  begin  well  aiui 
accoxding  to  a  certain  plan,  they  wander  ftom  the  mark  at 
last  The  sole  concern  of  their  authors  seems  to  be  the  intro- 
dnction  of  the  oddest  soenes;  and  whoever  is  accustomed  to  a 
snstained  work  of  art,  at  last  unwillingly  finds  himself  driTen 
into  the  boundless.  Besides  this,  a  wud,  immoral,  vulgarlj 
dissolute  tone  so  decidedly  pervades  the  ^ole,  to  an  intoler- 
able deeree,  that  it  must  have  been  diffioult  to  deprive  the 
plan  and  the  characters  of  all  their  bad  manners.  They  are  a 
coarse  and  at  the  same  time  dangerous  food,  which  can  on^ 
be  enjoyed  and  digested  by  a  la^  and  half-corrupted  popu- 
lace at  a  certain  time.  Sdiroder  did  more  for  these  things 
than  is  usually  known ;  he  thoroug^y  altered  them,  asauouU 
lated  them  to  the  Gezinan  mind,  and  softened  them  as  much 
as  possible.  But  still  a  bitter  kernel  alwaysxemains  in  them* 
because  the  joke  often  dqiends  on  the  ilUussge  of  persons, 
whether  they  deserve  it  or  not.  In  these  perframances,  which 
were  also  widely  spread  upon  our  stage,  lay  a  secret  counter- 
poiBe  to  that  too  delicate  morality ;  and  the  action  of  both 
kinds  of  drama  against  each  other  fortonately  prevented  the 
monotony  into  which  people  would  otherwise  have  £EJlen« 

The  German,  kind  and  magnanimous  by  nature,  likes  to 
see  no  one  ill-treated.  But  as  no  man,  however  well  he 
thinks,  is  secure  that  something  may  not  be  put  upon  him 
against  his  inclination,  and  as,  moreover,  comedy  in  general, 
if  it  is  to  please,  always  presupposea  or  awakens  something 
of  malice  in  the  flpectator,  so,  %  a  natural  path,  did  people 
come  to  a  conduct  which  hitherto  bad  been  deemed  unnatural; 
this  consisted  in  lowering  the  higher  classes,  and  more  or 
less  attacking  thenu  Satire,  whe&er  in  prose  or  verse,  had 
always  avoided  touching  the  court  and  nobility.  Rabener 
refrained  from  all  jokes  in  that  direction,  and  zenu4ned  in  a 
lower  circle.  Zacharia  occupies  himselfmuch  with  caricaturing 
noblemen,  comically  sets  fi)rth  their  tastes  and  poculiarities ; 
but  this  is  done  without  contempt  TbummeFs  wilhshmne,  an 
ingenious  little  composition,  as  pleasant  as  it  is  bold,  gained 
great  qoplause,  perhaps  because  the  author,  himself  a  noble- 
man and  courtier,  treated  his  own  dass  unsparingly.  But 
ihe  boldest  stq>  vras  taken  by  Lessing,  in  his  JSmUm  OalaUif 
where  the  passions  and  intrigues  of  the  higher  clnasos  are 
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delineated  in  a  bitter  and  catting  manner.  AH  these  tlungv 
perfectLy  corresponded  to  the  excited  spirit  of  the  tinne ;  and 
men  of  less  mind  and  talent  thought  th^  might  do  the  same, 
or  e^en  more ;  as  indeed  Orossmann,  in  six  unsaTomy  dishes, 
served  up  to  the  malicioas  public  all  the  tidbits  of  hia  ndjgar 
kitchen.  An  honest  man,  Hofrath  Reinhaxdt,  iraa  the  nu^or^ 
domo  at  this  unpleasant  board,  to  the  comfort  and  edificattoB 
of  all  the  guests.  From  this  time  forward  the  theatrical  Tilkins 
were  always  chosen  from  the  higher  ranks;  and  a  person 
must  be  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  or  at  least  a  pnTBte 
secretary,  to  be  worthy  of  such  a  distinction.  But  for  the 
most  godless  examples,  the  highest  offices  and  places  in  the 
court  and  civil  list  were  chosen,  in  which  high  society^  even 
the  justiciaries,  found  their  place  as  villains  of  the  first  water. 

But  as  I  must  fear  already  that  I  have  been  carried  beyond 
the  time  which  is  now  the  subject  in  hand,  I  return  baoL  to 
myself,  to  mention  the  impulse  which  I  felt  to  occupy  mya^ 
in  my  leisure  hours  with  the  theatrical  plans  whidi  I  had  oooe 
devised. 

By  my  lasting  interest  in  Shakspeare's  works,  I  had  so 
expanded  my  mind,  that  the  narrow  compass  of  the  stage  and 
the  short  time  allotted  to  a  representation,  seemed  to  me  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  bring  forward  something  important. 
Tlie  life  of  the  gallant  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  written  by 
himself^  impelled  me  into  the  historic  mode  of  treatment ;  and 
my  imagination  so  much  extended  itself,  that  my  dramatie 
form  also  went  beyond  all  theatrical  bounds,  and  sou^t  more 
and  more  to  approach  the  living  events.  I  had,  as  I  proceeded, 
talked  circumstantiaUy  on  this  subject  with  my  sister,  who 
was  interested,  heart  and  soul,  in  such  things,  and  renewed 
this  conversation  so  often,  without  going  to  an^  work,  lliat  she 
at  last,  growing  impatient,  and  at  the  same  time  wishing  me 
well,  urgently  entreated  me  not  to  be  always  casting  my  words 
into  the  air,  but,  once  for  all,  to  set  down  upon  paper  that 
which  must  have  been  so  present  to  my  muuL  Determined 
by  this  impulse,  I  began  one  morning  to  write,  without 
having  made  any  previous  sketch  or  plan.  I  wrote  the  first 
scenes,  and  in  the  evening  they  were  read  aloud  to  Come ' 
She  eave  them  much  applause,  but  only  conditionally,  since 
she  doubted  that  I  should  go  on  so ;  nay,  she  even  expressed 
a  decided  imbelief  in  my  perseverance.    This  only  incited  me 
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Hie  more ;  I  wrote  on  the  next  day,  and  also  the  third.  Hope 
increased  with  the  daily  communications,  and  from  step  to 
etep  everything  gained  more  life,  while  the  matter,  moreover, 
had  become  thoroughly  my  own.  Thus  I  kept,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  my  work,  which  I  pursued  straight  on,  looking 
neither  backwards  nor  forwards, — ^neither  to  tiie  right  nor  t9 
the  left ;  and  in  about  six  weeks  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  the 
manuscript  stitched.  I  communicated  it  to  Merk,  who  spoke 
sensibly  and  kindly  about  it.  I  sent  it  to  Herder,  who,  on 
the  contrary,  expressed  himself  unkindly  and  severely,  and 
did  not  fail,  in  some  lampoons  written  for  the  occasion,  to 
give  me  nicknames  on  account  of  it.  I  did  not  allow  myself 
to  be  perplexed  by  this,  but  took  a  clear  view  of  my  object. 
The  die  was  now  cast,  and  the  only  question  was  how  to  play 
the  game  best.  I  plainly  saw  that  even  here  no  one  would 
advise  me ;  and,  as  after  some  time  I  could  regard  my  work 
«8  if  it  had  proceeded  from  another  hand,  I  indeed  perceived 
that  in  my  attempt  to  renounce  unity  of  time  and  place,  I  had 
also  infringed  upon  that  higher  unity  which  is  so  much  the 
more  required.  Since,  without  plan  or  sketch,  I  had  merely 
abandoned  myself  to  my  imagination  and  to  an  internal  im- 
pulse, I  had  not  deviated  much  at  the  beginning,  and  the  first 
nets  could  &irly  pass  for  what  they  were  intended  to  be.  In 
the  following  acts,  however,  and  especially  towards  the  end, 
I  was  unconsciously  carried  along  by  a  wonderful  passioik 
"While  trying  to  describe  Adelheid  as  amiable,  I  had  frdlen 
in  love  with  her  myself, — ^m^  pen  was  involuntarily  devoted 
to  her  alone, — the  interest  m  her  fiEite  gained  the  prepon- 
derance ;  and  as,  apart  from  this  consideration,  Qotz,  towards 
the  end,  is  without  activity,  and  aft:erwards  only  returns  to  an 
imlucky  participation  in  the  Bauemkrieg^*  nothing  was  more 
natural  tnan  that  a  charming  woman  should  supplant  him  in 
the  mind  of  the  author,  who,  casting  off  the  fetters  of  art, 
thought  to  txy  himself  in  a  new  field.  This  defect,  or  rather 
this  culpable  superfluity,  I  soon  perceived,  since  the  nature  of 
my  poetty  always  impelled  me  to  unity.  I  now,  instead  of  the 
biography  of  GotE  and  German  antiquities,  kept  my  own  work 
in  mind,  and  sought  to  give  it  more  and  more  historical  and 
national  substance,  and  to  cancel  that  which  was  fiEibulous  or 
merely  proceeded  fix>m  passion.  In  this  I  indeed  sacrificed 
much,  as  the  inclination  of  the  man  had  to  yield  to  the  con** 

*  The  peuanft-mov  aasweiiBg  to  the  /offume  in  Fnnoe^— TVtiiu; 
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Tiotion  of  ibe  artist  Thua^  for  insttmce,  I  had  pleased  myidf 
highly  by  making  Adelheid  enter  into  a  ternfio  noctwaal 
gipsy-soene,  and  perform  wonders  by  her  beantiibl  pfeaeaeeL 
A  nearer  examination  banished  her ;  and  the  lore-adbir  be- 
tween Franz  and  his  noble,  gracious  lady»  which  was  wiy 
circumstantially  earned  on  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  a^a,  was 
much  condensed,  and  could  only  be  suffered  to  appear  in  its 
chief  points. 

Ilierefore,  without  altering  anything  in  the  first  noan- 
acript,  which  I  still  actually  possess  in  its  <nriginal  shape,  I 
determined  to  rewrite  the  whole,  and  did  this  with  such  aed- 
intVy  that  in  a  few  weeks  an  entirely  new-made  piece  hf 
bemre  me.  I  wait  to  work  upon  tins  all  the  qiucker,  ila 
less  my  intention  was  ever  to  have  the  second  poem  printed, 
as  I  looked  upon  this  likewise  as  a  mere  preparatory  exercise^ 
which  in  future  I  should  again  lay  at  the  foundation  of  a 
new  treatment,  to  be  aooomphahed  with  greater  industry  and 
dehberation. 

When  I  began  to  lay  before  Merk  many  proposals  as  to  the 
way  in  which  I  should  set  about  this  task,  he  Jaug^ied  at  me, 
and  asked  what  was  the  meaniag  of  this  perpetual  wiitiiig 
and  rewriting  ?  The  thing,  he  saSd,  by  this  meana,  beoooMs 
only  different,  and  seldom  bettor ;  one  must  see  what  ^ect 
one  thing  produces,  and  then  again  try  something  new.  ^  fie 
»in  time  at  the  hedge,  if  you  would  d^  your  line&«"*  he  es- 
daimed,  in  the  wcsds  of  the  proverb ;  hesitatioi&  and  ddby 
only  make  uncertain  men.  On  the  other  hand,  I  replied  la 
him  that  it  would  be  unpleasant  to  me  to  oBsr  to  a  bookscUer 
a  WOTk  on  which  I  had  bestowed  so  much  afibetioii,  and  per 
haps  to  receive  a  refusal  as  an  answer ;  for  how  would  they 
judge  of  a  young,  nameless,  and  also  audacious  author?  As 
mj^  dread  of  the  press  gradually  Tanished,  I  had  wished  to  sea 
printed  my  comedy  Die  Miit^tddifm^  upon  whidi  I  set  sqhs 
value,  but  I  found  no  publisher  indined  in  my  finpomr. 

Here  the  technically  mercantik  taste  of  my  fiie&d  was  at 
once  excited.  By  means  of  the  Frankf&H  ZeUung  (Gazette), 
he  had  already  formed  a  connexion  with  learned  mea  aBa 
booksellers,  and  thei^ore  he  thought  that  w«  ou^t  to  puUidi 
at  our  own  e^)ense  this  singnlar  and  eeitainly  striking  wodk, 
and  that  we  should  derive  a  huger  profit  fiom  it.  like  mai^ 
others,  he  used  often  to  reckon  up  for  the  booksellers  theif 
f  ^ivM  :  Ifaks  ki^  iitei  the  aaa  ihiaMk-- Aaac. 
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profit,  which  with  many  works  was  certainly  great,  espedaUj 
if  one  left  out  of  the  account  how  much  was  lost  by  other 
writings  and  commercial  affiurs.  Enough,  it  was  settled  that 
I  should  procure  the  paper,  and  that  he  should  take  care  of 
the  printing.  Thus  we  went  heartily  to  work,  and  I  was  not 
displeased  gradually  to  see  my  wild  dramatic  sketch  in  dean 
proof-sheets ;  it  looked  really  neater  than  I  mjrself  expected. 
We  completed  the  work,  and  it  was  sent  off  in  many  parcehL 
Before  long  a  great  oonmiotion  arose  eveiywhere ;  the  atten- 
tion which  it  created  became  universal.  But  because,  with 
crar  limited  means,  the  copies  could  not  be  sent  quick  enough 
to  all  parts,  a  pirated  edition  sudd^y  made  its  appearance. 
As,  moreover,  ihere  could  be  no  immediate  return,  especially 
in  ready  money,  lor  the  copies  sent  out,  so  was  I,  as  a  young 
man  in  a  fionily  whose  treasury  could  not  be  in  an  abundant 
condition,  at  the  very  time  when  muc^  attention,  nay,  much 
applause  was  bestowed  upon  me,  eztremdy  perplexed  as  to  how 
I  ^ould  pay  finr  the  paper  by  means  of  which  I  had  made  the 
world  acquainted  widi  my  talent.  On  the  other  hand,  Meik» 
who  knew  better  how  to  help  himself^  entertained  the  best 
hopes  that  all  would  soon  come  li^t  again;  but  I  noTcr 
perceived  that  to  be  the  case. 

Through  the  little  pamphlets  which  I  had  published  anony- 
mously, I  had,  at  my  own  expense,  learned  to  know  the  critics 
aend  the  public ;  and  I  was  thus  pretty  well  prepared  for  praise 
and  blame,  especially  as  £»r  many  years  I  had  constantly  fol- 
lowed up  the  subject,  and  had  observed  how  those  authofes 
were  treated,  to  whcan  I  had  devoted  particular  attention. 

Here  even  in  my  uncertainty,  I  could  plainly  remark  how 
much  that  was  groundless,  one-sided,  and  arbitrary,  was  reck- 
lessly uttered.  Now  the  same  thing  belel  me,  and  if  I  had 
not  had  some  basis  of  my  own,  how  much  would  the  contra- 
dictions of  cultivated  men  have  perplexed  me!  Thus,  for 
instance,  there  was  in  ibe  German  Mereurt/  a  diffiise,  wdl- 
meant  criticism,  composed  by  some  man  of  limited  mind. 
"Where  he  found  fiiult,  I  could  not  agree  with  him, — still  leas 
when  he  stated  how  the  affair  could  have  been  done  other- 
wise. It  was  therefore  highly  gratifying  to  me,  when  imme* 
diately  afterwards  I  found  a  pleasant  ex^nation  by  Wieland, 
who  in  general  opposed  the  mtic,  and  took  my  part  against 
him.  However,  ^former  review  was  printed  l&ewise ;  I  saw 
aa  example  of  the  dull  state  of  miiid  among  wdl-infonafld 
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and  cultivated  men.    How,  then,  would  it  look  with  the  great 
public ! 

The  pleasure  of  talking  over  such  things  with  Merk,  and 
thus  gaining  light  upon  them,  was  of  short  duration  for  the 
intelligent  Landgravine  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  took  him  with 
her  train  on  her  journey  to  Petersburg.  The  detailed  letters 
which  he  wrote  to  me  gave  me  a  further  insight  into  the 
world,  which  I  could  the  more  make  my  own  as  the  desciip- 
tions  were  made  by  a  well-known  and  friendly  hand.  But 
nevertheless  I  remained  very  solitary  for  a  long  time,  and  just 
at  this  important  epoch  was  deprived  of  lus  enHe^htening 
sympathy,  of  which  I  then  stood  in  so  much  need. 

Just  as  one  embraces  the  determination  to  become  a  Boldier, 
and  go  to  the  wars,  and  courageously  resolves  to  bear  danger 
and  difficulties,  as  well  as  to  endure  wounds  and  pains,  and 
even  death,  but  at  the  same  time  never  calls  to  mind  tlie  parti- 
cular cases  in  which  those  generally  anticipated  evils  may 
eurprise  us  in  an  extremely  impleasant  manner, — so  it  is  with 
every  one  who  ventures  into  the  world,  especially  an  audior; 
and  so  it  was  with  me.  As  the  great  part  of  mankind  is  more 
excited  by  a  subject  than  by  the  treatment  of  it,  so  it  was  to 
the  subject  that  the^rmpathy  of  young  men  for  my  pieces  was 
generally  owing.    Thej  thought  they  could  see  in  them  a 
banner,  under  the  guidance  of  which  all  that  is  wild  and  un- 
polished in  youth  might  find  a  vent ;  and  those  of  the  very  best 
brains,  who  had  previously  harboured  a  similar  crotchet,  were 
thus  carried  away.     I  still  possess  a  letter — ^I  know  not  to 
whom — ^from  the  excellent  and,  in  many  respects,  unique 
Burger,  which  may  serve  as  an  important  voucher  of  the  eSdC^ 
and  excitement  which  was  then  produced  by  that  phenomenon. 
On  the  other  side,  some  men  blamed  me  for  painting  the  dub- 
law  in  too  favourable  colours,  and  even  attributed  to  me  the 
intention  of  bringing  those  disorderly  times  back  again.  Others 
took  me  for  a  profoundly  learned  man,  and  wished  me  to  pub- 
lish a  new  edition,  with  notes,  of  the  original  narrative  of  the 
good  Gotz ; — a  task  to  which  I  felt  by  no  means  adapted, 
although  1  allowed  my  name  to  be  put  on  the  title  to  the  new 
impression.    Because  I  had  understood  how  to  gather  the 
Howers  of  a  great  existence,  they  took  me  for  a  careful  gar- 
dener.    However,  this  learning  and  profound  knowledge  of 
mine  were  much  doubted  by  others.    A  respectable  man  of 
business  ouite  unexpectedly  pays  me  a  visit    I  find  myadf 
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highly  hononred  by  this,  especially  as  he  opens  his  discourse 
with  the  praise  of  my  Gotz  wm  Berlichm^en,  and  my  good 
insight  into  German  history,  but  I  am  nevcolheless  astonished 
when  I  remark  that  he  has  really  come  for  the  sole  purpose  of  in- 
forming me  that  Gotz  von.  Berlichingen  was  no  brother-in-law 
to  Franz  von  Sichingen,  and  that  therefore  by  this  poetical 
matrimonial  aUiance  I  have  committed  a  great  mstorical  error. 
I  sought  to  excuse  myself  by  the  &ct,  that  Gotz  himself  calls 
him  so,  but  was  met  by  the  reply,  that  this  is  a  form  of  ex- 
pression which  only  denotes  a  nearer  and  more  firiendly  con- 
nexion, just  as  in  modem  times  we  call  postilions  *'  brothers- 
in-law,"*  without  being  bound  to  them  by  any  family  tie. 
I  thanked  him  as  well  as  1  could  for  this  information,  ana  only 
regretted  that  the  evil  was  now  not  to  be  remedied.  This  was 
regretted  by  him  also,  while  he  exhorted  me  in  the  kindest 
manner  to  a  further  study  of  the  German  history  and  consti- 
tution, and  offered  me  ma  library,  of  which  I  afterwards  nuide 
a  good  use. 

A  droll  event  of  the  sort  which  occurred  to  me  was  the  visit 
of  a  bookseller,  who,  with  cheerful  openness,  requested  a  dozen 
of  such  pieces,  and  promised  to  pay  well  for  them.  That  we 
made  ourselves  very  merry  about  this  may  be  imagined ;  and 
yet,  in  &ct,  he  was  not  so  very  &r  wrong,  for  I  was  already 
greatly  occupied  in  moving  backwards  ana  forwards  firom  this 
turning-point  in  German  history,  and  in  working  up  the  chief 
events  in  a  similar  spirit— a  laudable  design,  which,  like  many 
others,  was  frustrated  by  the  rushing  flight  of  time. 

That  play,  however,  had  not  solely  occupied  the  author,  but 
while  it  was  devised,  written,  rewritteui  printed,  and  circulated, 
other  images  and  plans  were  moving  in  his  mind.  Those 
which  could  be  treated  dramatically  had  the  advantage  of  being 
ofienest  thought  over  and  brought  near  to  execution ;  but  at  the 
same  time  was  developed  a  transition  to  another  form,  which 
is  not  usually  classed  with  those  of  the  drama,  but  yet  has  a 
great  affinity  with  them.  This  transition  was  chiefly  brought 
about  by  a  peculiarity  of  the  author,  which  fashioned  soliloquy 
into  dialogue. 

Accustomed  to  pass  his  time  most  pleasantly  in  society,  be 
changed  even  solitary  thought  into  social  converse,  and  this  in 
the  following  manner : — He  had  the  habit,  when  he  was  alone, 

*  It  is  a  Qennan  peculiarily  to  apply  the  word  "  Schwager  "  (brotheiw 
iiirlsw)  to  a  poBtUioD. — Tram. 
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of  ealling  before  his  Bund  any  person  of  hk  soqnamtaneo. 
Hiis  person  he  entreated  to  sit  down,  walked  up  and  down  by 
him,  remained  standiBg  before  him,  and  dtseooned  witii  him 
on  the  subject  he  had  inhismind.  To  this  the  person  answered 
as  occasion  required,  or  by  the  ordinary  gestiires  signified  his 
assent  or  dissent ;— 4n  which  every  man  has  something^  peculiar 
to  himseUl  Ihe  speaker  then  oontinned  to  carry  out  Inrtber 
that  which  seemed  to  please  the  guest,  or  to  condition  and 
define  more  ckMcly  that  of  which  he  disapproved ;  and,  finally, 
was  polite  enough  to  give  np  his  notion.  Tlie  oddest  part  of 
the  affiur  was,  uat  he  never  selected  persons  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance,  but  those  whom  he  saw  but  seldom,  nay,  aerenl 
who  lived  at  a  distance  in  the  world,  and  with  wliom  be  had 
bad  a  transient  oonnexion.  They  were,  however,  chiefly  per- 
sons who,  mare  <^  a  receptive  than  commonioative  nature,  are 
ready  with  a  pure  feeling  to  take  interest  in  the  things  wbieh 
&U  within  their  sphere,  uiougfa  he  often  summoned  contnidiet- 
ing  spirits  to  these  dialectic  exercises.  Persons  of  both  sexes, 
of  every  age  and  rank  accommodated  themselves  to  these  dis- 
cussions, and  showed  themselves  obliging  and  agreeable,  ance 
he  only  conversed  on  subjects  which  were  dear  to  ll&em,  and 
which  they  liked.  Nevertheless,  it  would  have  appeared  ex- 
tremely strange  to  many  of  them,  could  they  have  learned  how 
often  they  were  summoned  to  these  ideal  conversations,  nnee 
many  of  them  would  scarcely  have  come  to  a  real  <me. 

How  nearly  such  a  mental  dialc^e  is  akin  to  a  written  ear- 
respondence,  is  dear  enough ;  only  in  the  latter  one  sees  re- 
turned the  confidence  one  has  bestowed,  while  in  the  former, 
one  creates  for  oneself  a  confidence  which  is  new,  ever-chang- 
ing, and  unretnmed.  When,  therefore,  he  had  to  describe  that 
disgust  which  men,  without  being  driven  by  necessity,  feel  for 
life,  the  author  neoessanly  hit  at  cmce  upon  the  plan  of  giving 
his  sentiments  in  letters ;  fer  all  gloominess  is  a  birth,  a  pupflof 
solitude— and  what  is  more  opposed  to  it  than  a  cbeerfid 
society  ?  The  enjoyment  in  life  felt  by  others  is  to  him  a  pain- 
ful reproach ;  and  ^us,  by  that  which  should  charm  him  out  of 
himself,  he  is  directed  back  to  his  inmost  soul.  K  he  at  aH 
«jLpres8es  himself  oa  this  matter,  it  wiH  be  by  letters ;  lor  no 
one  feek  immediatdy  oppoeed  to  a  written  efibsion,  whetiMr 
it  be  joyful  or  gloomy,  while  an  answer  containing  oj^xmIs 
reasons  gives  the  lonely  one  an  opportunity  to  oonfiim.  Imnsrif 
in  his  whims, — on  occasion  to  grow  still  mora  obdurate*    He 
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r  letten  of  Wertiier,  whioh  are  mittea  in  this  spirit,  iiaye  so 

'wions  a  ehann,  precisely  because  their  different  contents  were 

r  first  talked  over  with  several  indiyiduals  in  such  ideal  dialognesy 

whale  it  was  aftenvards  in  the  00B:ipo8ition  itself  that  they 
appeared  to  be  directed  to  one  Mend  and  ^^pathizer.  To  say 
more  on  the  treatment  of  a  little  book  wnich  has  formed  the 
aalnect  of  so  much  discussion,  would  be  hardly  advisable,  but, 
witti  respect  to  the  contents,  something  may  yet  be  added. 

That  disgust  at  life  has  its  physical  and  its  moral  causes;  the 
fanner  we  wiU  leave  to  the  investigation  of  the  physician,  the 
Jaitter  to  that  of  the  moralist,  and  in  a  matter  so  often  elabo- 
nited,only  consider  the  chief  point,  where  the  phenomenon  most 
plainly  expresses  itsel£  All  comfiurt  in  life  is  based  upon  a 
regular  recuxrenoe  of  external  things.  The  change  of  day  and 
ns^t^of  the  seasons,  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  whatever  else 
neets  us  from  epoch  to  epoch,  so  that  we  can  and  should  enjoy 
it-^these  are  the  proper  springs  of  earthly  life.  The  more  open 
sre  are  to  these  enjoyments,  the  happier  do  we  feel  ourselves ; 
but  if  the  changes  in  these  phenomena  roll  up  and  down  before 
lis  without  our  taking  interest  in  them,  if  we  are  insensible 
to  such  beautiful  oflbrs,  then  comes  on  the  greatest  evil,  the 
beaviest  disease  we  regard  life  as  a  disgusting  burden.  It  is 
aaid  of  an  Englishman,  that  he  hanged  himself  that  he  might  X 
no  longer  dress  and  undress  himself  every  day.  I  knew  a 
worthy  gardener,  the  superintendent  of  tne  laying  out  of  a 
large  park,  who  OBiee  cried  out  with  vexation,  *^  Shall  I  always 
flee  these  douds  moving  from  east  to  west?"  The  story  is  told 
of  one  of  our  most  excellent  men,  that  he  saw  with  vexation 
the  returning  green  of  spring,  and  wished  that,  by  way  of 
change,  it  mi^t  once  appear  red.  These  are  properly  the 
symptoms  of  a  weariness  of  life,  which  does  not  unfrequently 
xesalt  in  suicide,  and  which,  in  thinking  men,  absorbed  m 
themselves,  was  more  frequent  than  can  be  imagined, 
.  Nothing  occasions  this  weariness  more  than  the  return  of 
ifffe.  The  first  love,  it  is  rightly  said,  is  the  only  one,  for  in 
the  second,  and  by  the  second,  the  highest  sense  of  love  is 
already  lost.  The  conception  of  the  eternal  and  infinite,  which 
elevates  and  supports  it,  is  destroyed,  and  it  appears  transient 
¥kt  everything  else  that  recurs.  The  separatKm  of  the  sen- 
mul  from  the  moral,  which,  in  the  complicated,  cultivated 
^vorld  Banders  the  feelings  of  love  and  desire,  produces  here 
sdtao  an  exMRBration  which  can  Irad  to  no  good. 
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Moreover,  a  yoang  man  soon  perceiTes  in  others,  if  not  in 
himself,  that  moral  epochs  change  as  well  as  the  seaaons  of 
the  year.  The  graciousness  of  the  great,  the  fityonr  of  the 
strong,  the  encouragement  of  the  active,  the  attachment  of  the 
multitude,  the  love  of  individuals— -all  this  changes  iq>  and 
down,  and  we  can  no  more  hold  it  &st  than  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  And  yet  these  things  are  not  mere  natural  eventi; 
they  escape  us  either  by  our  own  or  by  another's  &alt ;  bat 
change  they  do,  and  we  are  never  sure  of  them. 

But  that  which  t^ost  pains  a  sensitive  youth  is  the  imoeas- 
ing  return  of  our  faults ;  for  how  late  do  we  learn  to  see  thit 
while  we  cultivate  our  virtues,  we  rear  our  fiiults  at  the  same 
time.  The  former  depend  upon  the  latter  as  upon  their  root, 
and  the  latter  send  rorth  secret  ramifications  as  strong  and 
as  various  as  those  which  the  former  send  forth  in  open  light 
Because  now  we  generally  practise  our  virtues  with  will  and 
consciousness,  but  are  unconsciously  surprised  by  our  fiaralts,  the 
former  seldom  procure  us  any  pleasure,  while  the  latter  oon- 
stantly  bring  trouble  and  pam.  Here  lies  the  most  difficult 
point  in  self-knowledge,  that  which  makes  it  almost  impossibfe. 
If  we  conceive,  in  addition  to  all  this,  a  young,  boiling  Idood, 
an  imagination  easily  to  be  paralyzed  by  single  objects,  and, 
moreover,  the  uncertain  movements  of  ihe  day,  we  shall  not 
find  unnatural  an  impatient  striving  to  firee  oneself  from  sodli 
a  strait. 

However,  such  gloomy  contemplations,  which  lead  him  who 
has  resigned  himself  to  them  into  the  infinite,  could  not  have 
developed  themselves  so  decidedly  in  the  minds  of  the  German 
youths,  had  not  an  outward  occasion  excited  and  furthered 
them  in  this  dismal  business.  This  was  caused  by  English 
\/^  literature,  especially  the  poetical  part,  the  great  beauties  of 
which  are  accompanied  by  an  earnest  melancholy,  which  it 
communicates  to  every  one  who  occupies  himself  with  it.  The 
intellectual  Briton,  from  his  youth  upwards,  sees  himself  smr- 
rounded  by  a  significant  world,  which  stimulates  all  his  powers; 
he  perceives,  sooner  or  later,  that  he  must  collect  all  his  under- 
standing to  come  to  terms  with  it.  How  many  of  their  poets 
have  in  their  youth  led  a  loose  and  riotous  life,  and  soon  found 
themselves  justified  in  complaining  of  the  vanity  of  earthly 
things  ?  How  many  of  them  have  tried  their  fortune  in  world^ 
occupations,  have  taken  parts,  principal  or  subordinate,  in 
parliament,  at  court,  in  &b  miiiistry,  in  situations  with  the 
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embassy,  shown  their  actiye  oo-operation  in  the  internal 
troubles  and  changes  of  state  and  goyemment,  and  if  not  in 
themselves,  at  any  rate  in  their  firiends  and  patrons,  frequently 
made  sad  and  pleasant  experiences!  How  many  have  been 
banished,  imprisoned,  or  injured  with  respect  to  property! 

Even  the  circumstance  of  being  the  spectator  of  such  great 
events  calls  man  to  seriousness;  and  whither  can  seriousness 
lead  &rther  than  to  a  contemplation  of  the  transient  nature  and 
worthlessness  of  all  earthly  tilings  ?  The  Qerman  also  is  seri- 
ous, and  thus  English  poetry  was  extremely  suitable  to  him, 
and!,  because  it  proceeded  firom  a  higher  state  of  things,  even  im- 
posing. One  finds  in  it  throughout  a  great,  apt  understanding, 
weU  practised  in  the  world,  a  deep,  tender  heart,  an  excellent 
win,  an  impassioned  action, — ^the  very  noblest  qualities  which 
can  be  praised  in  an  iatellectual  and  cultivated  man ;  but  all  this 
put  together  stiU  makes  no  poet.  True  poetry  announces  itself 
thus,  &at,  as  a  worldly  gospel,  it  can  by  internal  cheerfulness 
and  external  comfort  free  us  firom  the  earthly  burdens  which 
press  upon  us.  Like  an  air-balloon,  it  lifts  us,  together  with 
the  ballast  which  is  attached  to  us,  into  higher  regions,  and 
lets  the  confused  labyrinths  of  the  earth  lie  developed  before  us 
as  in  a  bird*s-eve  view.  The  most  Uvelv,  as  well  as  the  most 
serious  works,  have  the  same  aim  of  moderating  both  pleasure 
and  pain  by  a  felicitous  intellectual  form.  Let  us  only  in  this 
spirit  consider  the  majority  of  the  English  poems,  chiefly 
morally  didactic,  and  on  the  average  they  will  only  show  us  a 
gloomy  weariness  of  life.  Not  only  Young's  NiffM  Thoughts^ 
where  this  theme  is  pre-eminently  worked  out,  but  even  the 
other  contemplative  poems  stray,  before  one  is  aware  of  it,  into 
this  dismal  region,  where  the  understanding  is  jpresented  with 
a  problem  which  it  cannot  solve,  since  even  religion,  much  as  it 
can  always  construct  for  itself,  leaves  it  in  the  lurdi.  Whole 
volumes  might  be  compiled,  which  could  serve  as  a  commen- 
tary to  this  frightful  text-^ 

**  Then  old  age  and  ezperienee,  hand  in  hand. 
Lead  him  to  death,  and  make  him  nndexstand. 
After  a  search  so  painfnl  and  so  long; 
That  aU  his  life  he  has  been  in  the  wrong." 

What  further  makes  the  English  poets  accomplished  misan- 
ihropes,  and  dififiues  over  their  writmgs  the  unpleasant  feeling 
of  repugnance  against  everything,  is  me  fact  that  the  whole  A 
them,  on  account  of  the  various  divisions  of  their  common- 
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wealth,  must  derote  themselves  lor  the  best  part,  if  not  for  dw 
whole  of  their  lives,  to  one  party  or  another.  Because  now  a 
writer  of  the  sort  cannot  praise  and  extol  those  of  the  parly 
to  which  he  belongs*  nor  uie  cause  to  which  he  adheres,  sinee^ 
if  he  did,  he  woudd  only  excite  envy  and  hostility,  he  ezerassi 
his  talent  in  speaking  as  badly  as  possible  ai  those  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  in  shsrpening,  nay,  poisoning  the  satuical  wea*  ( 
pons  as  much  as  he  can.  When  this  is  done  by  boih  partiei»  [ 
the  world  which  lies  between  is  destroyed  and  wholly  aimifai. 
lated,  so  that  inagreat  mass  of  sensibly  active  peofde,  one  cm 
discover,  to  use  the  mildest  terms,  nothing  but  folly  and  msd>  , 

ness.  Even  their  tender  poems  are  occupied  with  moon&l 
subjects.     Here  a  deserted  giri.  is  dying,  there  a  fidthftd  lover  | 

is  drowned,  or  is  devoured  by  a  shark  before,  by  his  hurried 
swimming,  he  reaches  his  beloved ;  and  if  a  poet  like  Gray  lies 
down  in  a  churchysrd,  and  again  begins  those  well-known 
melodies,  he  too  may  gather  round  him  a  number  of  friends  to 
melancholy.  Milton's  AUagro  must  scsre  away  gloom  in.  vehe- 
ment verses,  before  he  can  attain  a  very  moderate  pleasure; 
and  even  the  cheerful  Goldsmith  loses  himself  in  elegiac  fod- 
ings,  when  his  Das«r^  Village,  as  charmingly  as  sadly,  exhibits 
to  us  a  lost  Paradise  which  his  Traveller  seeks  over  the  whole 
earth* 

I  do  not  doubt  that  lively  vrorks,  cheerfol  poems,  ean  be 
brought  forward  and  opposed  to  what  I  have  said,  but  the 
greatest  number,  and  the  best  of  them,  certainly  belong  to  the 
older  epoch;  and  the  newer  worics,  which  may  be  set  down  in 
tiie  dais,  are  likewise  of  a  satiriad  tendency,  are  bitter,  and 
treat  women  especially  with  contempt. 

Enough :  those  senous  poems,  undermining  human  natme, 
which,  in  general  terms,  have  been  mentioned  above,  were  the 
fovonrites  which  we  sought  out  before  all  others,  one  seddng^ 
according  to  his  disposition,  the  lighter  elegiac  melandbety^ 
another  the  heavy  oppressive  despair,  whidi  gives  up  eveiT- 
thing.  Strangdy  enough,  our  fother  and  instructor,  Sha!k- 
speare,  who  so  well  knew  how  to  diffuse  a  pure  cheerfulness, 
strengthened  our  foding  of  diasatiBfoetioB.  Hamlet  and  his 
soliloquies  were  spectres  which  haunted  all  the  young  minds. 
The  f^ief  passages  every  one  knew  by  heart  and  loved  to  re- 
cite, and  every  body  fomed  he  had  a  right  to  be  just  as  mdnor- 
choly  as  the  Prinoe  of  DenmariE,  though  he  had  seen  no  g^MMSk* 
and  had  no  royal  fotfacr  to  avenge. 
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Bat  ihttt  to  all  tbu  melanclMd j  a  peifedly  Boiiable  loealit  jr 
might  not  be  wanting,  Ossian  had  chaimed  us  even  to  the 
UlUma  Tkule^  where  on  a  gray,  boundless  heath,  wandering 
among  prominent  moss-coyered  grave-stones,  we  saw  the  grass 
around  us  moved  by  an  awiuL  wind,  and  a  heavily  clouded 
^cy  above  us.  It  was  not  till  moonlight  that  the  Caledoni«ft 
night  became  day ;  departed  heroes,  Aided  maidens,  floated 
around  us,  until  at  last  we  really  thought  we  saw  the  spirit 
of  Loda  in  his  fearful  form. 

In  such  an  element,  with  such  surrounding  influences,  with 
tastes  and  studies  of  this  kind,  tortured  by  unsatisfied  passions, 
by  no  means  excited  from  without  to  important  actions,  with 
toe  sole  prospect  that  we  must  adhere  to  a  dull,  spiritless, 
citizen  li&,  we  became — ^in  gloomy  wantonness — attached  to 
the  thought,  that  we  could  at  all  events  quit  life  at  pleasure, 
if  it  no  longer  suited  us,  and  thus  miserably  enough  helped 
ourselves  tl^ugh  the  disgusts  and  weariness  of  the  days. 
This  feeling  was  so  general,  that  Werther  produced  its  great 
effect  precisely  because  it  struck  a  chord  ever3nvhere,  and 
openly  and  intelligibly  exhibited  the  internal  nature  of  a  mor- 
bid youthful  delusion.  How  accurately  the  English  were 
acquainted  with  this  sort  of  wretchedness  is  shown  by  the  few 
aignifiAftut  lines,  written  before  the  appearance  of  Werther'^ 

"  To  griefii  oongenial  prone, 
More  wonnds  Ihaa  natare  gsTS  he  knew; 
While  miieiy'B  form  his  fancy  drew 
In  dark  ideal  hues  and  horrom  not  its  own.** 

Suicide  is  an  event  of  human  nature  which,  whatever  may 
be  said  and  done  with  respect  to  it,  demands  the  sympathy  of 
every  num,  and  in  every  epoch  must  be  discussed  anew. 
Montesquieu  grants  his  heroes  and  great  men  the  right  of 
killing  Uiemselves  as  they  think  fit,  since  he  says  that  it  must 
be  firee  to  every  one  to  close  the  fifth  act  of  his  tragedy  as  he 
pleases.  But  here  the  discourse  is  not  of  those  persons  who  have 
ted  an  active  and  important  life,  who  have  samficed  their  days 
far  a  great  empire,  or  for  the  cause  of  fteedom,  and  whom  one 
cannot  blame  if  they  think  to  follow  in  another  world  the  idea 
which  inspires  them,  as  soon  as  it  has  vanished  fix>m  the  earth. 
We  have  here  to  do  with  those  whose  life  is  embittered  by  a 
want  of  action,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  peaceful  circumstances 
in  the  world,  through  exa^;gerated  demands  upon  themselves. 
Qiaee  I  myself  was  in  this  predicament,  and  best  knew  the 
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pain  I  suffered  in  it,  and  the  exertion  it  cost  me  to  free  mysdt, 
I  will  not  conceal  the  reflections  which  I  made,  with  mudi 
deliberation,  on  the  various  kinds  of  death  which  one  might 
choose. 

There  is  something  so  imnatural  in  a  man  tearing  himself 
away  from  himself,  not  only  injuring,  but  destroying  himself, 
that  he  mostly  seizes  upon  mechimical  means  to  carry  his 
design  into  execution.  When  Ajax  falls  upon  his  sword,  it 
is  the  weight  of  his  body  which  does  him  the  last  serrice. 
When  the  warrior  binds  his  shield-bearer  not  to  let  him.  fiQ 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  it  is  still  an  external  force  wfaidi 
he  secures,  only  a  moral  instead  of  a  physical  one.  Women 
seek  in  water  a  cooling  for  their  despair,  and  the  extremely 
mechanical  means  of  fire-arms  ensure  a  rapid  act  with  the 
very  least  exertion.  Hanging,  one  does  not  like  to  mcntson, 
because  it  is  an  ignoble  death.  In  England  one  may  first  find 
it,  because  there,  from  youth  upwards,  one  sees  so  many 
hanged,  without  the  punishment  being  precisely  dishonourable. 
By  poison,  by  opening  the  veins,  the  only  intention  is  to  depart 
slowly  from  life;  and  that  most  refined,  rapid,  and  paimess 
death  by  an  adder,  was  worthy  of  a  queen,  who  had  passed 
her  life  in  pleasure  and  brilliancy.  But  all  these  are  external 
aids,  enemies  with  which  man  forms  an  alliance  against 
himself. 

When  now  I  considered  all  these  means,  and  looked  about 
further  in  history,  I  found  among  all  those  who  killed  them- 
selvea  no  one  who  did  this  deed  with  such  greatness  and 
^;X...freedom  of  mind,  as  the  Emperor  Otho.  He,  having  the 
worst  of  it  as  a  general,  but  being  by  no  means  reduced  to 
extremities,  resolves  to  quit  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  the 
empire,  which,  in  some  measure,  already  belongs  to  him,  and 
for  the  sake  of  sparing  so  many  thousands.  He  has  a  cheerful 
supper  with  his  friends,  and  the  next  morning  it  is  found  that 
he  has  plunged  a  sharp  dagger  into  his  heart.  This  deed 
alone  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  imitation;  and  I  was  convinced 
that  whoever  could  not  act  in  this  like  Otho,  had  no  right  to 
go  voluntarily  out  of  the  world.  By  these  convictions,  I  frreed 
myself  not  so  much  from  the  danger  as  frt>m  the  whim  of  sui- 
cide, which  in  those  splendid  times  of  peace,  and  with  an 
indolent  youth,  had  managed  to  creep  in.  Among  a  consi- 
derable collection  of  we^wns,  I  possessed  a  handsome,  well 
tx>lished  dagger.     This  X  laid  every  night  by  my  bed,  and 
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before  I  extinguished  the  candle,  I  tried  whether  I  could 
succeed  in  plunging  the  sharp  point  a  couple  of  inches  deep 
into  my  heart.  Since  I  never  could  succeed  in  this,  I  at  last  |  ^ 
laughed  myself  out  of  the  notion,  threw  off  all  hypochondriacal 
fancies,  and  resolved  to  live.  But  to  be  able  to  do  this  with 
cheerfulness,  I  was  obliged  to  solve  a  poetical  problem,  by 
which  all  that  I  had  felt,  thought,  and  fancied  upon  this  im- 

r>rtant  point,  should  be  reduced  to  words.  For  this  purpose 
collected  the  elements  which  had  been  at  work  in  me  ror  a 
few  years;  I  rendered  present  to  my  mind  the  cases  which  had 
most  afflicted  and  tormented  me ;  but  nothing  would  come  to 
a  definite  form;  I  lacked  an  event,  a  £sible,  in  which  they  could 
be  overlooked. 

All  at  once  I  heard  the  news  of  Jerusalem's  death,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  general  report,  the  most  accurate  and 
circumstantial  description  of  the  occurrence,  and  at  this 
moment  the  plan  of  nertker  was  formed,  and  the  whole  shot 
together  from  all  sides,  and  became  a  solid  mass,  just  as  water 
in  a  vessel,  which  stands  upon  the  point  of  freezing,  is  con- 
verted into  hard  ice  by  the  most  gentle  shake.  To  hold  fast 
this  singular  prize,  to  render  present  to  myself,  and  to  carry 
out  in  lUl  its  parts  a  work  of  such  important  and  various  con- 
tents was  the  more  material  to  me,  as  I  had  again  fiillen  into  a 
painful  situation,  which  left  me  even  less  hope  than  those 
'vdiich  had  preceded  it,  and  foreboded  only  sadness,  if  not 
vexation. 

It  is  always  a  misfortune  to  step  into  new  relations  to  which 
one  has  not  been  inured ;  we  are  often  against  our  will  lured 
into  a  false  sympathy,  the  incompleteness*  of  such  positions 
troubles  us,  and  yet  we  see  no  means  either  of  completing 
them  or  of  removing  them. 

Frau  von  Laroche  had  married  her  eldest  daughter  at 
Frankfort,  and  often  came  to  visit  her,  but  could  not  reconcile 
herself  to  the  position  which  she  herself  had  chosen.  Instead 
of  feeling  comfortable,  or  endeavouring  to  make  any  alteration, 
she  indulged  in  lamentations,  so  that  one  was  really  forced  to 
think  that  her  daughter  was  unhappy;  although,  as  she  wanted 
nothing,  and  her  husband  denied  her  nothing,  one  could  not 
well  see  in  what  her  unhappiness  properly  consisted.  In  the 
meanwhile  I  was  well  received  in  the  house,  and  came  into 

*  "Halbheit,"  "HalfneflB**— if  there  were  such  avord— would  be  the 
proper  ezpreasion. — Tram, 
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eontact  wilk  the  wbde  eirde,  wUdi  coiuHled  of  penoiiB  ivio 
had  pard  J  contrlbated  to  the  marriage,  partly  iviahed  Ibr  it  a 
happy  result.  The  Dean  of  St.  Leocdiard  Dmneix  ooneeiiFed 
a  ooofidence,  nay,  a  friendship  for  me.  He  was  the  first 
Catholic  clergyman  with  whom  I  had  come  into  dose  oontael, 
and  who,  because  h^  was  a  clear-sig^bted  man,  gaye  me  bean- 
tifbl  and  sufficient  explanations  of  &e  &itJi,  usages,  and  exter- 
nal and  internal  relations  of  the  oldest  church,  llie  figore  of 
a  well-formed  though  not  youi^lady,  named  Servifaes,  I  stiD 
accurately  remember.  I  likewise  came  into  contact  with  tibe 
Alosino-Schweicer,  and  other  fiumilies,  forming  a  comiexiea 
with  the  sons,  which  long  continued  in  the  most  friendlf 
manner,  and  all  at  once  found  myself  domesticated  in  a  stiaiige 
circle,  in  the  occupations,  pleasures,  and  even  rdigioos  exer*^ 
cises  of  which  I  Was  induced,  nay,  compelled  to  take  pail 
My  former  relation  to  the  young  wifo,  which  was,  pit)perly 
speaking,  only  that  of  a  brother  to  a  sister,  was  continaed 
after  marriage ;  my  age  was  suitable  to  her  own ;  I  was  the 
only  one  in  the  whole  circle  in  whom  she  heard  an  echo  of 
tiliose  intellectual  tones  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed 
from  her  youth.  We  Kved  on  together  in  a  childish  confi- 
dence, and  although  there  was  nothing  impassioned  in  oar 
intercourse,  it  was  tormenting  enough,  because  she  also  coold 
not  reconcile  herself  to  her  new  aircumstances,  and  althoi^ 
blessed  with  the  goods  of  fortune,  had  to  act  as  the  modier  of 
sereral  step-chilm^n,  being  moreover  transplanted  from  the 
cheerfrd  vale  of  Ehrenbreitstein  and  a  joyous  state  of  yoa& 
into  a  gloomily-sitnated  mercantile  house.  Amid  so  many 
new  fomily  connexions  was  I  hemmed  in,  wiHiont  any  real 
participation  or  co-operation.  K  they  were  satisfied  wi& 
each  other,  all  seemed  to  go  on  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but 
most  of  the  parties  concerned  turned  to  me  in  cases  of  vexa- 
tion, which  by  my  lively  S3nnpathy  I  generally  rendered  wcrae 
rather  than  better,  m  a  ehort  time  this  situation  became 
quite  insupportable  to  me;  all  the  disgust  at  lifo  whidinsual^ 
springs  from  such  half-connexions,  seemed  to  burden  me  with 
double  and  three  fold  weight,  and  a  new  sdong  resolution  was 
necessary  to  free  mjrself  from  it. 

Jerusidem's  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  his  nnhapny 
attachment  to  the  wife  of  his  friend,  shook  me  out  of  me 
dreom,  and,  because  I  not  only  visibly  eantempkted  Ihat 
which  had  occurred  to  him  and  me,  but  somethiiig 
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whick  befel  me  at  die  moment,  ako  Btured  me  to  passionaie 
emotion,  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  breathe  into  that 
production,  whidi  I  had  just  undertaken,  all  that  warmth^ 
which  leaves  no  distinction  between  the  poetical  and  the 
actual.  I  had  completely  isolated  mjrself,  n^,  prohibited  the 
Tisits  of  my  friends,  and  internally  also  I  put  eveiything 
aside  that  did  not  immediately  belong  to  the  subject.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  embraced  everything  that  had  any  relation  to 
my  design,  and  repeated  to  myseu  my  nearest  life,  of  the  * 
contents  of  which  I  had  as  yet  made  no  practical  use.  Under 
Bueh  circumstances,  after  such' long  and  so  many  preparations 
in  secret,  I  wrote  W&rther  in  four  weeks  without  any  scheme 
of  the  whole,  or  treatment  of  any  part,  being  previously  pnt 
on  paper. 

The  mannseript,  which  was  now  finished,  lay  before  me  as 
a  rough  draught,  with  lew  oonections  and  alterations.  It  was 
stitched  at  once,  for  the  binding  is  to  a  written  work  of  about 
the  same  use  as  the  frame  is  to  a  picture;  one  can  much  better 
see  whether  there  is  really  anything  in  it.  Since  I  had  written 
tims  much,  ahnost  unconsciously,  like  a  somnambulist,  I  was 
myself  astonished,  now  I  weift  throv^h  it,  that  I  might  alter 
tDid  improve  it  in  some  respects.  But  in  the  expectation  that 
after  some  time,  when  I  had  seen  it  at  a  certain  distance, 
much  would  occur  to  me  that  would  turn  to  the  advantage  of 
the  work,  I  gave  it  to  my  younger  friends  to  read,  upon 
whom  it  produced  an  eflfect  so  mudi  the  greater,  as,  contrary 
to  my  usual  custom,  I  had  tcdd  no  one  of  it,  nor  discovered  my 
design  beforehand.  Yet  here  again  it  was  the  subject-matter 
whidi  really  produced  the  effect,  and  in  this  respect  they  were 
in  a  frame  of  mind  precisely  the  reverse  of  my  own ;  for  by  this 
composition,  more  than  by  any  other,  I  had  freed  myself  from 
that  stormy  element,  upon  which,  through  my  own  fitult  and 
Ihat  of  others,  through  a  mode  of  life  both  accidental  and 
chosen,  through  design  and  thoughtless  precipitation,  through 
obstinacy  and  pliabiHty,  I  had  been  driven  about  in  the  most 
Tiolent  manner.  I  felt,  as  if  after  a  general  confession,  once  u 
more  happy  and  free,  and  justified  in  beginning  a  new  lifo.'^ 
The  old  household  had  been  of  excellent  service  to  me  on  this 
occasion.  But  while  I  felt  myself  eased  and  enlightened  by  >C 
having  turned  reality  into  poetiy,  my  friends  were  led  ustraT 
by  my  work^  for  th^  thou^t  that  poetry  ought  to  be  turned 
into  reality,  that  sadk  a  moral  was  to  be  imitated,  and  that  at 
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any  rate  one  ought  to  shoot  oneself.  What  had  fast  hMp- 
pened  here  mnong  a  few,  afterwards  took  phice  among  the 
uurger  public,  and  this  little  book,  which  had  been  so  beneficial 
to  me,  was  decried  as  extremely  injurious. 

But  all  the  evils  and  misfortunes  which  it  may  have  pro- 
duced were  nearly  prevented  by  an  accident,  since  even  after 
its  production  it  ran  the  risk  of  being  destroyed.  The  matter 
stood  thus: — ^Merk  had  lately  returned  from  Petersburg;  I 
had  spoken  to  him  but  little,  because  he  was  always  occupied, 
and  only  told  him,  in  the  most  general  terms,  of  that  Weriher 
which  lay  next  my  heart.  He  once  called  upon  me,  and  as 
he  did  not  seem  very  talkative,  I  asked  him  to  listen  to  me. 
He  seated  himself  on  the  sofa,  and  I  began  to  read  the  tale, 
letter  by  letter.  After  I  had  gone  on  thus  for  a  while,  withovit 
gaining  from  him  any  sign  of  admiration,  I  adopted  a  more 
pathetic  strain, — but  what  were  my  feelings,  when  at  a  paoae 
which  I  made,  he  struck  me  down  in  the  most  frightful  man^ 
ner,  with  '*  Good !  that's  very  pretty,"  and  withdrew  without 
adding  anything  more.  I  was  quite  beside  myself,  for,  aa  I 
took  great  pleasure  in  my  works,  but  at  first  passed  no  judg- 
ment on  them,  I  here  firmly  believed  that  I  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  subject,  tone,  and  style — ^all  of  which  were  doubtful-^ 
and  had  produced  something  quite  inadmissible.  Had  a  fire 
been  at  hand,  I  should  at  once  have  thrown  in  the  work ;  but 
I  a^in  plucked  up  courage,  and  passed  many  painful  days, 
nntd  he  at  last  assured  me  in  confidence,  that  at  that  moment 
he  had  been  in  the  most  frightful  situation  in  which  a  man 
can  be  placed.  On  tins  account,  he  said,  he  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  anything,  and  did  not  even  know  what  the 
manuscript  was  about.  In  the  meanwhile  the  matter  had 
been  set  right,  as  far  as  was  possible,  and  Merk,  in  the  times 
of  his  energy,  was  just  the  man  to  accommodate  himself  to 
anvthing  monstrous ;  his  humour  returned,  only  it  had  grown 
still  more  bitter  than  before.  He  blamed  my  design  of  re- 
writing JVerther,  with  the  same  expressions  which  he  had 
used  on  a  former  occasion,  and  desired  to  see  it  printed  just 
as  it  was.  A  ig^ir  copy  was  made,  which  did  not  remain  long 
in  my  hands,  for  on  the  very  day  on  which  my  sister  was  mar- 
ried to  Geoige  Schlosser,  a  letter  fix)m  Weygand,  of  Leipxig, 
chanced  to  arrive,  in  which  he  asked  me  for  a  manuscript; 
such  a  coincidence  I  looked  upon  as  a  favourable  omen.  I 
sent  off  Werther^  and  was  very  well  satisfied,  when  the  remn- 
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neratioii  I  reoeired  for  it  was  not  entirelj  swallowed  up  hy 
tiie  debts  which  I  had  been  forced  to  contract  on  account  ot 
Crotz  eon  BerUchmgen, 

The  effect  of  this  Utde  book  was  great,  nay  immense,  and 
chiefly  because  it  exactly  hit  the  temper  of  the  times.  For  as 
it  requires  but  a  Httle  match  to  Uow  up  an  immense  mine,  so 
the  explosion  which  followed  my  publication  was  mighty^ 
from  the'  circumstance  that  the  youthftd  world  had  already 
imdennined  itself;  and  the  shock  was  great,  because  all  extnu 
▼agant  demands,  unsatisfied  passions,  and  imaginary  wrongs, 
'were  suddenly  brought  to  an  eruption.  It  cannot  be  expected 
of  the  public  that  it  should  reoeiye  an  intellectual  work  intel- 
lectually. In  &ct,  it  was  only  the  subject,  the  material  part, 
that  was  considered,  as  I  had  already  foimd  to  be  the  case 
among  my  own  Mends;  while  at  the  same  time  arose  that  old 
prejudice,  associated  with  the  dignity  of  a  printed  book,— 
that  it  ought  to  hare  a  moral  aim.  But  a  true  picture  of  life 
has  none.  It  neither  approyes  nor  censures,  but  developes 
sentiments  and  actions  in  their  consequences,  and  thereby 
enlightens  and  instructs. 

(K  the  reyiews  I  took  Utile  notice.  I  had  completely 
washed  my  hands  of  the  matter,  and  the  good  folks  might 
now  try  what  they  could  make  of  it.  Yet  my  friends  did  not 
£ul  to  collect  these  things,  and  as  they  were  already  initiated 
into  my  yiews,  to  make  merry  with  them.  The  Joy9  of 
Young  Werther^  with  which  Nicolai  came  forth,  gaye  us  ooca^ 
Aon  for  many  a  jest  This  otherwise  excellent,  meritoriouSt 
and  weU-informed  man,  had  already  begun  to  depreciate  and 
oppose  eyerything  that  did  not  accord  with  his  own  way  of 
thiiJdng,  which,  as  he  was  of  a  yery  narrow  mind,  he  held  to 
.be  the  only  correct  way.  Asainst  me,  too,  he  must  needs  try 
his  strength,  and  his  pamphlet  was  soon  in  our  hands.  The 
very  delicate  yignette,  bjr  Chodowiecki,  gaye  me  much  delist; 
.as  at  that  time  I  admired  this  artist  eztrayaganthr.  The 
rambling  medley  itself  was  cut  out  of  that  rougn  house- 
hold sti^  whidi  the  human  understanding,  in  its  homely 
limits,  takes  especial  pains  to  make  suSicienily  coarse* 
Without  nerceiying  that  there  was  nothing  here  to  qualify^ 
that  Weruier*s  youthAil  bloom,  from  the  yeiy  first,  appears 
gnawed  by  the  deadly  wonn,  Nicolai  allows  my  treatment  to 
pass  current  up  to  the  two  hundred  and  fourteenth  page,  and 
then,  when  the  desolate  mortal  is  preparing  fixr  the  mal  step, 

2& 
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Q16  E^ute  psycDflftc^du  pLfyncnki  ooiiblvcis  to  pdn 

Sttient  a  pnStol,  load^  with  dkiehens'  blood,  finm 
thy  spectacle,  but  happily  no  mischief,  ariBes.    i 

becomes  the  wife  of  Wecther,  and  ih»  wlioiB  aAnr  ends  to  the 
satisfkction  of  evwy body* 

So  much  I  can  recau  to  memory,  fir  the  boek 
befcHPe  my  eyes  again.  I  had  cutoot  the  tigaette,  aadplaaedik 
among  my  most  fiiTounte  engniTings.  I  then,  hf  way  of  t|UBl| 
innocent  revenge,  compoeeda  little  bnrtesque  poem,  ^  Kifiaialttt 
the  grave  of  IVerther;  '  which,  however,  catmot  be  rnmiiiwii 
cat^.  On  this  occasion,  too,  (he  pSeasore  of  gtTiDgevmrytlDqg 
a  dramatic  stope,  was  i^ain  predomiwaait.  I  wrote  a  pnm 
dialogue  between  C9iariotte  and  Werther,  wideh  was  toienyf 
comical;  Werther  bitterly  complains  that  his  ddxreraioe  liy 
chickens*  blood  has  turned  out  so  badly.  His  life  is  ea:?ed,  it  is 
true,  but  he  has  shot  his  eyes  out.  He  is  mm  in  dcauaii  «t 
being  her  husband,  without  being  able  to  see  her;  nr  the 
complete  view  of  her  person  would  to  him  be  mueh 
iban  all  those  pretty  details  of  whidi  he  could 


by  the  touch.  Charlotte,  as  may  be  imagined,  has  no  ami 
catch  in  a  blind  husband,  and  thus  occasion  is  given  to  abase 
Nicolai  pretty  roundly,  fer  interfering  unasked  in  other  peo- 
ple's affidrs.  The  whole  was  written  m  a  good-natiB^  spm^L^ 
and  painted,  with  prophetic  ferebodings,  that  unhapor,  oss^ 
ceited  humour  of  Nicolai's,  whidi  led  him  to  meddle  wilh 
things  beyond  his  compass^,  which  gave  great  amoyacaoe  holh 
to  himself  and  others^  and  by  which,  eventually,  in  ipite 
undoubted  merits,  he  entirely  destroyed  his  literaiy 
tation.  Hie  original  of  this  jeu  d^etprU  was  never 
and  has  been  lost  sight  of  for  yearn.  I  had  a  special 
lection  for  the  little  production.  The  pare,  axdeet  i 
m^it  of  the  two  yom^  persons,  wwi  raoier  heightaufid  iSbMtk 
diminished  by  Ihe  comico-tragic  situation  into  whksh  Hiey  wwe 
thus  transposed.  Hie  greatest  tenderness  prevailed  thiOdgPi- 
out;  and  even  my  adversary  Was  not  tnMited3huEtiiiedly,tet 
only  huinouroudy.  I  did  not,  however,  kt  tiie  book  ilarif 
speak  quite  so  politely ;  in  imitation  of  an  old  ihyme  it 
expressed  itself  thus :— • 

•*  By  tlMft  ooDoeited  man— bjr  him 
I'm  daagerovs  dedar'd, 
*nie  heavy  man,  tvlio  cina0t  salaiy 
b  ky  tlie  water  soir'df 
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Their  ban  I  do  not  hc«d, 

And  those  who  nnderatand  me  not 

Should  better  learn  to  read." 

Being  prepiired  for  aflt3iat  might  be  aflegedagainrt  Wutkerf 
I  Ibund  tliose  attacks,  numerous  as  they  were,  hr  no  means 
aimcTing ;  bat  I  had  no  aatieipation  of  the  intolernrDle  torment 
provided  fbr  me  by  sympathizers  and  well-wishers.  These, 
instead  of  saying  anything  civil  to  me  about  my  book  jtist  as 
it  was,  wished  to  Imow,  one  and  all,  what  was  really  true  in 
it ;  at  which  I  grew  very  angry,  and  often  expressed  myself 
with  great  discourtesy.  To  answer  t!his  question,  I  should 
have  been  obliged  to  pull  to  pieces  and  destroy  the  form  of  a 
work  on  which  I  had  so  long  pondered,  vfith  the  view  of  giving 
a  poetical  unity  to  its  many  elements ;  and  in  this  operation,  if 
the  essential  parts  were  not  destroyed,  they  would,  at  least, 
have  been  scattered  and  dispersed.  However,  upon  a  closer 
consideration  of  the  matter,  I  could  not  take  the  public  inqui- 
sitiveness  in  ill  part  Jerusalem's  &te  had  excited  great  atten- 
tion. An  educated,  amiable,  blameless  young  man,  the  son  of 
one  of  the  first  theologians  and  authors,  heathy  and  opulent, 
had  at  once,  without  any  known  cause,  destroyed  himself. 
Every  one  asked  how  this  was  possible,  and  when  Ihey  heard 
of  an  unfortunate  love  a£&ir,  the  whole  youth  were  excited,  and 
as  soon  as  it  transpired  that  some  little  annoyances  had  oc- 
curred to  him  in  the  higher  circles,  the  middle  classes  also 
became  excited ;  indeed  every  one  was  anxious  to  learn  further 
particulars.  Now  Werther  appeared  an  exact  delineation,  as 
it  was  thought,  of  the  life  and  character  of  that  young  man. 
The  locality  and  person  tallied,  and  the  nairative  was  so  very 
natural,  that  they  considered  themselves  fully  informed  and 
satisfied.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  on  closer  examination,  there 
was  so  much  that  did  not  fit,  that  there  arose,  for  those  who 
sought  the  truth,  an  unmanageable  business,  because  a  critical 
investigation  must  necessarily  produce  a  himdred  doubts.  The 
real  groundwork  of  the  af&ir  was,  however,  not  to  be  fitthomed, 
fac  ul  that  I  had  interwoven  of  my  own^life  and  suffering 
could  not  be  deciphered,  because,  as  an  unobserved  young 
man,  I  had  secretly,  though  not  silently,  pursued  my  course. 

While  engaged  in  my  work,  I  was  rally  aware  how  highly 
ftai  artist  was  fiiyovred  who  had  an  opportunity  of  composing 
a  Venus  from  the  study  of  a  variety  of  beauties.  Aocoidiiic^ 


I  todL  leaTe  to  niodd  m J  C9iarlotte  according  to  tli^ 
qualities  of  several  pretty  girls,  although  the  diief  Aarmo^       \ 
teristics  were  taken  nom  the  one  I  loyed  best    Hie  inqai-        ■ 
sitiTO  pabUo  could  therefore  discover  £inilarities  in.  various        I 
ladies ;  and  even  to  the  ladies  themselves  it  was  not  quite  in- 
different to  be  taken  for  the  right  one.   But  these  several  dwr- 
h^tes  caused  me  infinite  trouble,  because  every  one  who  ooty 
looked  at  me  seemed  determined  to  know  where  the  proper  one 
really  resided.    I  endeavoured  to  save  m^seU^  like  Nathan* 
with  the  three  rings,  by  an  expedient,  which,  thrag^  it  might 
suit  higher  beings,  would  not  satisfy  either  the  believing  or  the 
reading  public    I  hoped  after  a  tune  to  be  freed  from  sodt 
tormenting  inquiries,  but  they  pursued  me  through  my  whc^ 
life.    I  sought,  on  my  travels,  to  escape  them,  by  assuming  an 
ineo^mtOy  but  even  this  remedy  was,  to  my  disappointment, 
unavailing,  and  thus  the  author  of  the  little  work,  had  he  even 
done  anyuiing  wrons;  and  mischievous,  was  sufficiently,  I  may 
say  disproportionatcdy,  punished  by  such  unavoidable  impor- 
tunities. 

Subiected  to  this  kind  of  infliction,  I  was  taught  but  too 
nneqmvocally,  that  authors  and  their  public  are  separated  by 
an  immense  gulf,  of  which,  happily,  neither  of  them  have  any 
conception.  The  uselessness,  merefore,  of  all  prefiices  I  had 
long  ago  seen;  for  the  more  pains  a  writer  takes  to  render  his 
views  clear,  the  more  occasion  he  gives  for  embazxassment. 
Besides,  an  autiior  may  prefoce  as  daborately  as  he  will,  the 
public  will  always  go  on  making  precisely  those  demands 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  avoid.  With  a  kindred  pecu- 
liarity of  readers,  which  (particularly  with  those  who  print 
their  judgments)  seems  remarkably  comical,  I  was  likewise 
soon  acquainted.  They  live,  for  instance,  in  the  delusion  that 
an  author,  in  producing  anything,  becomes  their  debtor;  and 
he  always  falls  short  of  what  they  wished  and  expected  of 
him,  although  before  they  had  seen  our  work,  they  had  not 
the  least  notion  that  anytmng  of  the  kind  existed,  or  was  even 
possible.  Independent  of  sJl  this,  it  was  now  the  greatest 
fortune,  or  misfortune,  that  every  one  wished  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  this  strange  yoimg  author,  who  had  stepped 
forward  so  imexpectedly  and  so  boldly.  They  desired  to  see 
him,  to  speak  to  him,  and,  even  at  a  distance,  to  hear  some- 

•  ''Nathan  the  wise,'' in  Les8iiic'spk/,fonnded  on  BoooMio's  tale  flf 
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timig  from  him;  thiu  lie  bad  to  undergo  a  Tory  eonajder* 
aUe  crowd,  sometimea  pleaaant,  aometimea  diaagreeaUe,  but 
alwaya  diatractiog.  For  emm^  wradu  already  began  lav 
before  him,  nay,  and  would  have  given  him  abundance  of  work 
for  some  yeara,  if  he  could  have  kept  to  them  with  hia  old 
fonrour;  but  he  waa  drawn  forth  from  the  quiet,  the  twilight, 
the  obscurity,  which  alone  can  fovour  pure  creation,  into  the 
noiae  of  daylight,  where  one  ia  lost  in  others,  where  one  ia  led 
aatzay,  alike  by  sympathy  and  by  coldnesa,  by  praise  ana  bv 
Uame,  because  out^nird  contact  nerer  aoooida  with  the  epoch 
of  our  inner  culture,  and  therefore,  aa  it  cannot  further  us, 
must  necessarily  injure  ua* 

Yet  more  than  by  all  the  distzactiona  of  the  day,  the  author 
was  kept  from  the  elaboration  and  completion  of  greater  wocka 
by  the  taste  then  prevalent  in  this  society  for  dramaimng 
everytiung  of  importance  which  occurred  inactual  life.  What 
that  technical  expression  (for  such  itwi^in  our  inventive  society) 
really  meant,  shall  here  be  explained.  Excited  by  intellectual 
meeUngs  on  da3rs  of  hilarity,  we  were  accustomed,  in  short 
extemporary  performances,  to  communicate,  in  fragments,  all 
the  materials  we  had  collected  towards  the  formation  of  larger 
eompositions.  One  single  simple  incident,  a  pleasantly  nmvt 
or  even  silly  word,  a  blunder,  a  paradox,  a  clever  remark, 
personal  singularities  or  habits,  nay,  a  peculiar  expression,  and 
whatever  else  would  occur  in  a  gay  and  bustling  life — ^took  the 
farm  of  a  dialog^,  a  catedusm,  a  passing  scene,  or  a  drama,-^ 
often  in  prose,  but  oftener  in  verse. 

By  this  practice,  carried  on  with  genialpassion,  the  really 
poetic  mode  of  thought  was  established.  We  allowed  objects, 
events,  persons,  to  stand  for  themselves  in  aU  their  bearings, 
our  only  endeavour  being  to  comprehend  them  clearly,  and 
exhibit  them  vividly.  Every  expression  of  approbation 
or  disapprobation  was  to  pass  in  living  forms  beforo  the 
eyes  of  tne  spectator.  These  productions  mi^  be  called  ani* 
mated  epigrams,  which,  thou^  without  edges  or  points,  wero 
richly  furnuhed  with  marked  and  striking  featurea.  Th&Jahr^ 
mariufest  (Fair-fostivBl)  is  an  epigram  of  this  kind,  or  rather  a 
collection  of  such  epinams.  All  the  characters  there  introduced 
are  meant  for  actual  uvinff  members  of  that  society,  or  for  per- 
sons at  least  connected  and  in  some  degree  known  to  it;  but  the 
meaning  of  the  riddle  remained  concealed  to  the  greater  part ; 
all  lauf^ed,  and  few  knew  that  their  own  marked  pecuUaritiea 
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flisybelodcediiponasadoeiimentof  aaotfaerkiad;  tfiewiallKt 
pieoes  are  aiooBg  the  imnrriliMwwww  poems,  a  great  nanj  bsve 
been  deslimred  or  lort,  and  tome  that  stQl  exist  do  net  admit 
•f  bemgmiDlislied.  Those  ivUoh  appeared  in  print  cnly  ia- 
oreased  tne  ezoitement  of  the  mblw,  and  cwiosLty  abo«t  the 
aniiior ;  those  wfaioh  were  haaoed  about  in  maniismpt  enter-  ^ 
tsined  the  tmniedistw  oirole^whibhwaseontinQallj  iacxeasin^ 
Doolor  Barth,  then  at  Qiessen,  paid  me  a  vint,  appaxeallj 
eourteoBS  and  oonfiding;  he  lanmed  over  the  prologoe,  and 
wished  to  be  placed  on  a  finendly  footing.  Bat  we  jfoang 
people  still  continued  to  omit  no  oppoctoaity  at  social  fiei^idb, 
of  sportinff,  in  a  nudieions  Tein,  at  the  peculisritiea  which  we 
had  remaned  in  othen,  and  sucoessfollj  exhibited. 

If  n<yw  it  was  by  no  means  displeasing  to  the  young  author 
to  be  stared  at  as  a  Uterary  meteor,  he  neveciheleBB  soo^it, 
with  gkd  modesty,  to  te^^  bis  esteem  finr  the  moat  desernng 
men  of  his  country,  among  whom,  before  all  others,  the  admi- 
ntUe  Justus  Mdser  claims  eqiecial  mention.  Hie  litde  tassji 
on  poHticsl  subjects  by  this  incomparable  man,  had  been  printod 
some  ye^  before  in  the  Omabuty  InidUgmahldUer^  and  made 
known  tcffiie  through  Herder,  who  ovexlooked  nothing  of  worth 
that  appeared  in  his  time,  especially  if  in  print.  Moser's  da^gh* 
ter,  YnxL  von  Voigt,  was  occupied  in  collecting  these  ecatfeeni 
papers.  We  had  scarcely  patienee  to  wait  for  their  publica- 
tion, and  I  placed  myself  m  communication  with  her,  to  assure 
her,  with  sincere  interest,  that  the  essays,  which,  bedi  in 
mattn  and  form,  had  been  addressed  only  to  a  limited  cirde, 
would  be  useful  and  beneficial  CTerywhere.  She  and  her 
fother  received  these  assurances  from  a  stzanger,  not  altogether 
unknown,  in  the  kindest  manner,  sinee  an  audety  whibb  tlksy 
had  felt,  was  thus  preliminarily  removed. 

What  is  in  the  highest  degree  remarkahle  andeoeuneadaUe 
in  these  little  essi^  all  of  vnnch  being  composed  in  one  nnrit, 
form  together  a  perfect  whole,  as  the  very  intimate  knowwdge 
they  di^lay  of  me  whole  civil  state  of  man.  We  see  a  fffs- 
lemrestmg  upon  the  past,  and  still  in  vigonras  existence.  On 
thaoaehanduiereisafiiin  adherence  to  tadstiaii,  on  theother* 
movement  and  i^ange  whiek  cannot  he  prevenftedL  Here 
alann  is  felt  at  a  usefiil  aovdtj,  there  pleasure  in  what  is  new, 
aHhongh  it  be  useless,  or  even  injurious.  With  what  foeedom 
item  pnjadiee  tiha  audmr  eiqplaflBS  the  JsehrtiFe  posi^ 
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ferent  xanki,  and  tbe  ooDnesdon  in  wUoh  ettim^  towna*  and 
viil^^miitaaByfltttQd!  We  lB«m  tkeir  premgalaTee,  together 
witli  the  legal  groaada  of  them;  ire  ace  told  ivhere  the  mam 
•apital  of  the  atate  ib  inveated,  aad  ivfaat  inteieat  it  3rielda!. 
We  aee  property  and  its  advantagea  on  the  one  hand,  on 
the  other,  taxes  and  diaadTantagea  of  Tarioua  kinds;  aad  then 
tiie  nnmennis  hvanchea  of  indaatry ;  and  ia  all  thia  paat  aad 
present  times  ase  eontraatod. 

Oaiiahfoig,  as  a  neraber  of  the  Haaaeatie  League,  ire  avetold, 
had  in  the  earlier  perioda  an  extensive  aad  aetive  oommeree. 
According  to  the  drcamstaaces  of  those  times,  it  had  a  re- 
markable aad  fine  sitoatioa;  it  could  receive  the  produce  of 
the  oountiy,  aad  was  not  too  far  renuMred  frooa  the  sea  to 
transport  it  in  its  own  ships.  Bat  now»  in  kler  times,  it  lies 
deep  in  the  interior,  and  is  gradnallj  removed  aad  shot  out 
from  the  sea  trade.  How  this  has  oocnzred,  is  explained  in  all 
its  bearings.  The  conflict  between  Enf^Lutd  aad  the  coeata,  aad 
ctf  the  havens  with  the  interior,  is  mentimied;  hme  axe  set  forth 
the  great  advantages  of  those  who  live  on  tiie  sea-side,  and 
d^berate  i^ans  are  proposed  for  enabling  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interic^  to  obtain  similar  advantagea.  We  then  learn  a  neat 
deal  about  trades  and  haadieraltB,  aad  how  theae  have  been 
outstripped  by  manafoctures,and  midenniaed  by  shop^keeping; 
dedine  is  pointed  out  as  the  result  of  various  caasea,  and  this 
result,  in  its  torn,  as  the  caoae  of  a  furlher  decline,  ia  aa  end- 
less cirde,  wlncli  it  is  difficult  to  unravel ;  yet  it  is  so  clearly 
set  forth  by  the  vigilaat  dtiBea,  that  oae  foacies  one  can  see 
the  way  to  escape  from  it.  The  author  throughout  displm 
the  clearest  insist  into  the  most  minute  circumstances.  £us 
proposab,  his  counsel^^nothing  is  drawn  from  the  air,  and  yet 
they  are  often  impracticable;  on  which  account  he  calls  his 
collection  '*  patriotic  foncies,"  although  everything  in  it  is 
based  on  the  actual  and  the  possible. 

But  as  everything  in  public  life  is  influenced  by  domestic 
condition,  this  especially  engages  bis  attention.  As  objects  both 
of  his  serious  and  sportive  rdiections,  we  find  the  (manges  in 
manners  and  customs,  dress,  diet,  domestic  life,  and  educa- 
tion. It  would  be  necessary  to  indicate  everything  which  exists 
in  the  civil  and  social  world,  to  exhaust  the  list  of  subjects 
which  he  discusses.  And  his  treatment  of  them  is  admirable. 
A  thorough  man  of  business  discourses  with  the  people  ia 
weekly  papers,  req>ecting  whatever  a  wise  and  beaefioent 
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S»T«niment  undertakes  or  canies  oat»  that  be  m^  htbig  it  tn 
eir  comprehension  in  its  tme  lig^t.  His  is  bjr  no  meaaa 
done  in  a  learned  manner,  but  in  those  Taried  fanoB  wbick 
may  be  called  poetic,  and  which,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  must  certainl j  be  considered  rhetoricaL  He  is  tlwmys 
elevated  aboTO  his  subject,  and  understands  how  to  give  n 
eheerftd  view  of  the  most  serious  subjects;  now  half-conoealed 
behind  this  or  that  mask,  now  speaking  in  his  own  person, 
always  complete  and  exhausting  his  subject,— at  the  same 
time  always  in  good  humour;  more  or  less  ironioEd,  tfao- 
roughly  to  the  purpose,  honest,  well-meaning,  sometimes  rong^ 
and  Tenement;— and  all  this  so  well  regulated,  that  the  apizit, 
understanding,  fleuality,  skill,  taste,  and  diaracter  of  the  author 
cannot  but  be  admired.  In  the  choice  of  subjects  of  genend 
utility,  deep  insight,  enlaiged  yiews,  happy  treatment,  pro- 
founa  yet  cheerful  humour,  I  know  no  one  to  whom  I  can 
;C  compare  him  but  Franklin. 

Such  a  man  had  an  imposing  effect  upon  us,  and  greatiy 
influenced  a  youthful  generation,  which  demanded  something 
sound,  and  stood  ready  to  appreciate  it.  We  thou^t  we  could 
adapt  ourselTes  to  the  form  of  his  exposition ;  but  who  oould 
hope  to  make  himself  master  of  so  ridi  an  entertainment,  and 
to  handle  the  most  unmanageable  subjects  with  so  much  ease  ? 

But  tins  is  our  purest  and  sweetest  illusion — one  which  we 
cannot  resign,  however  much  pain  it  may  cause  us  through 
life — that  we  would,  where  possible,  appropriate  to  ourselTes, 
naj)r,  even  reproduce  and  exhibit  as  our  own,  that  which  we 
piue  and  honour  in  others. 
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